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PREFACE. 


Ha^kc  been  sent  by  Government  to  England  expressly  (o 
study  there  the  system  and  conduct  of  ks  juries,  I  now  publish  the 
result  of  my  observation;.  The  institution  of  the  English  jury 
is,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusalof  this  work,  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  all  the  other  political  institutions  of  that  country,  diat  it 
appeared  to  me  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  it,  with- 
out previously  familiarising  myself  with  the  general  nature  of 
the  English  Constitution*  My  first  care,  accordingly,  was  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  such  persons  as  were  the  best  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  tfaeor  country ;  and  it  was  upon  tliis 
occasion  that  I  became  fully  sensible  of  me  value  of  the  letters 
of  introduction,  which  had  been  given  me,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  This  illustrious  nobleman,  whose  residence  affords  a 
constant  assemblage  of  the  most  distinguished  personages,  had ' 
the  kindness  to  bring  me  acquainted  witii  Mr.  Scarlett,  one  of 
ibe  most  celebrated  barristers  on  the  northern  circuit}  at  present 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  likely,  by  his  talents,  one  day  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  illustrious  friend  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  in 
that  assembly.  Mr.  Scarlett  persuaded  me  to  accompany  him  on 
his  circuit,  as  the  most  certam  method  of  obtaining  information 
on  diose  particulars. which  I  was  desirous  of  knowings  promis-^ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  me  witii  his  advice,  and  to  illumi- 
nate with  his  information  all  the  obscure  passages  wluch  I  was 
certain  to  meet  with,  in  the  study  on  which  I  was  about  to  enteis 
The  English  government  recommended  me  in  the  same  manner 
to  Ju4ge  Wood,  and  Judge  Bailey,  who  were  then  going  to  hold 
the  assises  on  the  northern  circmt,  and  who  not  only  paid  me 
the  greatest  attention  tfaeniselvesi  but  likewise  gave  orders  that 
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whatever  proceedings  I  might  wish  to  examine,  should  be  laid 
beforie  me.  The  different  pleaders,  also,  on  the  circuity  with  the 
most  obliging  readiness,  offered  me  every  explanation  of  which 
I  might  at  any  time  stand  in  need.  The  son  of  Mr.  Scarlett, 
especially,  had  the  kindness  to  act  as  my  interpreter  $  to  accom^ 
pany  me  to  the  Under-sheriff's,  to  look  over  the  jurymen's  books, 
and  to  visit  with  me  the  dffierent  prisons,  which  lay  in 'our  route. 

The  work,  therefore,  which  I*now  submit  to  the  Public,  is  not 
so  much  the  fruit  of  my  own  observation,  as  a  collection  of  opi« 
nions  imparted  to  me  by  men  of  the  profoundest  information, 
respecting  the  matters  on  which  I  have  treated.  I  have  done 
my  utmost  not  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  their  words;  whenever 
I  have  met  with  a  difficulty  I  have  submitted  it  to  them  separately, 
and  I  have  been  careful  to  gain  the  clearest  information  upon 
every  point  respecting  which  they  might  appear  to  entertain  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  likewise,  when  my  work  was  finished, 
confided  it  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Gray,  a  young  barrister  of 
highly  promising  talents,  and  afterwards  laid  it  before  Mr.  Scarlett, 
who  kindly  suspended  his  own  numerous  occupations,  to  correct 
the  errors  into  which  I  had  occasiomdly  fallen;  and  even  fiir* 
nished  me  himself  with  some  notes  on  the  spirit  of  the  Engfish 
Gonstittttion. 

I  may  then  present  these  pages  to  the  Public,  in  die  full  con- 
fidence of  having  neglected  nothing,  which  depended  upon  myself, 
that  might  render  them  deserving  of  its  attention ;  and  I  believe 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  whatever  other  merit  they  may 
want,  that  of  the  utmost  correctness  will  be  found  to  beloi^g  to 
them.  I  can  say  in  the  very  spirit  of  sincerity  that  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  flattered  the  EngfiA,  and  that  if  I  have  testified 
an  admiration  for  their  character  and  tiieir  institutions  M^ch,  con«  ' 
sidering  the  prejudices  against  them  that  exist  among  us,  may  ap« 
pear  to  some  a  little  exaggerated,  it  is  nevertheless  only  the  resist 
of  my  perfect  conviction  that  they  are  a  people  who  have  carried^ 
further  tiian  any  other  the  science  of  true  liberty,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  social  virtues  by  which  alone  it  can  be  sustained. 
In  the  comparison  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
between  their  criminal  code  and  ouf  own,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate  the  truth,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  without  considering 
whether  it  was  of  a  description  likely  to  strengthen,  or  to  shake 
die  exalted  opinion  of  the  greatness  of  our  own  nation,  which 
the  numerous  other  advantages  that  we  possess  justify  us,  to  our- 
selves, in  V  maintaining*  I  can  never  imagine  ttiat  flattery,  which 
b  considered  so  despicable  a  vice  when  applied  to  an  individual, 
can  be  deemed  a  vittue  if  bestowed  upon  a  people. 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  a  slight  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the 
English  nation,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  wonld  be  useful ; 
because  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  understand  the  laws  of  a  nation 
unless  we  also  understand  the  spirit  with  which  ihej  are  carried 
into  execution. 

The  manners  of  the  English  have  likewise  much  to  recommend 
them,  being  influenced  rather  by  their  political  constitution,  than 
by  theif  climate.  I  therefore  imagined  that  a  picture  of  them 
Would  be  particularly  interesting  to  us.  From  it  we  shall  see  that 
to  the  daily  influence  of  our  new  institutions,  we  shall  be  indebted 
for  our  existing  manners,  at  a  future  period  ^  or,  if  these  institu- 
tions-should find  more  obstacles  than  they  can  conquer  in  our 
ancient  prejudices^  it  will  at  least  show  us  the  mvmers  which  we 
ought  to  adopt  by  a  courageous  effort  on  our  own  parts,  in  order 
that  we  may  presenre  our  liberties. 

I  have  finished  by  a  rapid  delineation  of  the  amendments 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  made  in  our  criminal  laws.  I 
have  proclaimed,  wi&out  disgui^e^  abuses  wherever  they  exist, 
and  have  been  restrained  neither  by  a  fear  xif  giving  dissatisfaction^. 
or  of  exciting  iU-will  against  myself.  I  was  desirous  that  the 
Chambers,  at  the  moment  when  their  attention  was  about  to  be 
turned  towards  the  revision  of  our  Criminal  Code,  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it  in  its  actual  state.  I  am  aware  that  if  this  work 
should  appear  in  any  re^^t  worthy  of  public  attention,  itwiH 
probably  become  aii  object  of  criticism]^to  all  parties.  Some  will 
see  in -it  a  desig-n  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  yoke 
pf  a  new  aristocracy  $  others,  on  the  contrary,  will  look  upon  it  as 
written  with  a  desire  to  instigate  them  to  the  demandingof  fresh 
fluarantees  from  the  crown.  But  I  console  myself  in  the  tliought 
that,  at  all  events,  I  have  acquitted  myself  of  my  duty  as  a  citizen, 
and  that  the  example  of  a  nation  so  long  satisfied  with  a  criminal 
code  full  of  humanity,  and  commiseration  for  the  accused,  inay 
probably  have  some  influence  upon  our  ancient  and  barbaroua 
usages,  soften  their  severity,  and  induce  us  to  make  such  altera* 
tions  in  them  as  the  honor  of  our  national  character  imperiously 
demands.  I  may  deceive  myself  in  my  view  of  the  advantages 
^hich  it  appeaurs.  to  me  we  mighl  derive  from  adopting  certain 
modes  in  English  judicature  $  Imt  at  any  rate  I  have  formed  it 
with  sincerity,  and  divested  <^  any  prejudice  whatever  in  favor 
of  foreign  institutions.  The  rapul  progress,  however,  of  the 
ihstitirtions  of  which  I  speak^  •  compared  with  the  difficulty  which 
ours  find  in  moving  a  single  step,  has  made  so  lively  an.  impres* 
sionuppn  me,  that  I  cannot  helppassi^mately  desiring  them  to  be 
so  far  copied  by  us,  as  to  make  uSf  in  our  turn,  by  our  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  criminal  cases,  the  object  at  once  of  envy  and 
emulation  to  surrounding  countries. 
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ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  JN  ENGLAND. 

▲KD 

ON  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER  L 

mEUMINART  OBSERVATIONS. 

Ix  order  to  fcorm  z  correct  idea  of  the  ^o^eedings  in  crimSfial 
cases  which  are  established  in  England^  it  is  necessary  to  be  pee* 
vio\isl7  acqu^^inted  with  certain  civil  and  pdUtical  regvdationsy 
which  have *a  great  influence  qu  inany  parts  c^  these  proceedings. 

In. England  property  is  not  divided^  as  in  FraiKej  among  all 
the  children  of  a  famil]r.  Large  estates  are  in  g^eral  ents^ed^ 
and  in  ^U  classes  of  society^  frpm  the  peer  down  to  .the  lowest 
shopke^per^  the  law  gives,  all  the  r^alpiK>perty  to  the  eldest  son» 
and^leaves  nothing  tp^die  other  children  out  the  personal  property^ 
which  is  shared  among  them.  Jt  is  tr^e  that  parents  have  an 
iinlunite4  power  to  dispose  of  the  ivhole  of  their  property  in 
af^y  way  that  they  may  thin]c  fit}  bi^t.  it  is  very  rarely  that  ibey 
avail  themselves  of  diis  right,  so  far  as  lo  deal  it  put  in  equal  par* 
eiqns  I  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  ^pea^  precisely  as  tQ  the  fortunes 
plotted  to  younger  dUldreUf  insoamch  as  diey.  are  generally 
regulated  by  the  particulsir  tem^r  or  Judgment  of  the  testator^ 
yet  this,  is  certain,  th^t  th^y  s^re  a}wajs  mudi  inferior  to  that  dF 
thp  eLiest;. 

Thus  tbf  n^xmqrs  of  the  nation,  .so  far  from  beUig  in  opposition 
to  tbe.)aw$^  are  on  the  pontrary  in  ^unison  wkb  ue  very  spirit 
of  them ;  and  in  all  famili^^  this  principle  of  inequality  of  propevty 
and  of  the  succession  of  th^  eldesjt  tp  almost  ih^  yfhoh  of  the  rest 
1^p^t^9  is  held  inviqlaj^ly  aacri^d, 

1?htf  IftWy  md  the  m^menwlik^aefSQnimQdate  themselves  tp 
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it)  are  fruitful  in  great  results.  The  most  important  of  them  all 
is  that  of  attaching  every  family^  not  merely  to  its  property,  but 
likewise  to  the  county  in  which  that  property  may  be  situated  ; 
and  this  attachment  often  becomes  so  lively,  nay  I  may  say  so 
religious  a  sentiment,  that  there  are  many  estates  which  have 
belonged  to  the  same  family  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Conquests 
A  man  naturally  takes  a  pleasure  in  improving  and  embellishing  the 
spot  which  he  knows  will  descend  to  his  most  distant  posterity. 
Hence  there  is  no  rural  scenery  which  wears  so  seducing  an  aspect 
as  that  of  England,  covered  as  it  is  with  parks  which  exhibit  the 
ablest  cultivation,  and  are  animated  by  the  sports  and  frolics  of 
the  multitude  of  domestic  animals  which  find  a  safe  asylum  within 
their  boundaries.  Every  gentleman  is  as  particular  in  the  care 
of  his  garden  as  of  his  house,  and  would  be  ashamed  that  a  stranger 
should  see  it  in;  a  state  of  disorder  or  neglect*  The  eye  of  the 
master  is  always  equally  vigilant,  because  in  fact  the  master  him- 
self never  grows  old.  When  age  begins  to  make  him  indifferent 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  when  wealth  offers  its  seductions 
to  him  in  vain,  and  when  he  no  longer  attaches  importance  to 
anything  excepting  what  is  connected  with  eternity,  his  place  is 
filled  up  by  his  eldest  son,  whose  youth  binds  him  more  closel/ 
to  the  things  of  this  life,  and  who,  sure  of  the  next  possession 
of  the  family  property,  watches  over  it  with  a  care  which  becomes 
proportionably  more  active  as  his  father  draws  more  rapidly  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  It  is  not  however  merely  to  the  order  of  suc- 
cession that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  custom,  so  common  among 
ithe  English,  of  passing  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their 
estates,  for  in  the  province  of  France  where  the  same  order  of 
succession  was  formerly  obsferved,  the  owners  of  landed  property 
<  w^re  exactly  as  much  in  the  contrary  habit  of  shutting  themselves 
up  in  cities,  and  making  them  the  principal  seat  of  their  afiairs» 
This  custom  in  the  English  therefdre  is  the  result  of  all  their 
municipal  institutions,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  confer  on  the 
principal  persons  in  every  county  not  only  the  almost  entire  go* 
vernment  of  that  county,  but  also  the  levying,  distribution,  and 
employment  of  a  great  part  of  the  taxes,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  maintenance  of  public  order. 

It  is  the  hope  of  arriving  at  these  municipal  dignities  which, 
added  to  the  effect  of  the  system  of  succession  that  I  have  just 
been  speaking  of>  retains  everv  landed  proprietor  on  his  own  estate, 
and  makes  him  prefer  a  resioence  there,  occupied  and  animated 
as  it  is  by  a  thousand  interests,  to  one  in  the  capital,  which  would 
l>e  frittered  away  in  tasteless  pleasures  and  frivolous  engagements. 

By  this  means  the  numerous  and  important  class  of  hnded  pro- 
frietOfs>  so  l^r  from  being  collected  into  one  narrow  focus,  are 
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scattered  orer  the^ole  face  of  the  empire,  and  contribute  to 
carry  into  the  remotest  comers  of  it  a  spirit  of  instruction  and 
lefinement  of  manners,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  all  the  useful 
and  pleasing  inrentions  which  they   become  acquainted  with^ 
daring  their  winter's  residence  in  the  capital.     A  stranger  easily 
perceives-  the  effect  which  the  influence  of  persons  in  easy  oircunw 
stances  has  upon  the  general  mass  of  the  people.    He  is  surprised 
that,  in  going  through  England,  he  no  where  see»  the  provindit 
peculiarities  which  are  so  striking  in  every  other  country.    He 
finds  from  one  end  of  die  kingdom  to  the  other  nearly  the  same 
style  of  dress,  the  same  habits,  die  same  comforts,  the  same  car* 
riages,  and  almost  the  same  language.    This  nation  has  no  ap» 
pearance  of  being  an  assemblage  of  difierent  nations,  nominally 
united  under  the  same  government,  but  in  fact  always  separated 
by  their  ancient  manners  and  customs.     The  English,  people  seem 
to  make  up  one  entire  people,  governed  by  the  same  laws^  animat- 
ed by  the  same  institutions,  proud  of  the  same  rights,  and  bound 
togemer  by  the  same  interests,  the  same  inclinations,  and  even  by. 
the  same  prejudices.    Their  occupations  on  their  estates  are  ana- 
logous dther  to  tiie  end  which  they  propose  to  themselves,  or 
which  they  may  have  already  att:uned,  viz.  the  obtaining  some  <^ 
the  executive  employments  which  are  only^  assigned  to  persona 
of  the  first  consequence,  as  for  instance  tha^  of  the  grand  jury. 
This  consideration  makes  them  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  public  by  every  means  in  lheur«  power  y  by  the  most 
exemplary  conduct  in  the  interior  of  their  fiamily ;  by  a  punctual 
discharge  of  all  their  official  duties  r  by  a^  genera!  courtesy^  towards 
their  inferiors ;  and  by  spirited  ezpenment^  in  agriculture.    They 
make  a  point  of  contributing^  as  far  as  they  can,  to  the  splendor 
and  g^e^  of  all  their  provincial  entertainments,  such  as  annual 
musical  i^stivals»  hovse*races,.and  the  balls  which  are  always  Ixehl 
dttsing  the  time  of  the  assizes.- 

They  look  upon  tixeae  meetings  as  a  sort  of  faooily  party  \  they 
defray  the  expensesof  them  by  subscriptions  among  tiianselVes  i 
and  appear  at  them  in  their  most  elegant  equipages^  and  accompa^ 
xued  by  their  wives  and  daughters^  They  lilnwise  attend  all  the 
political  meetings  in  the  county,  and  endeavour  to  distinguish 
themselves,  if  not  as  orators,  at  least  as  Englishmen,  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  laws,  and  the  real  interests  of  their  country. 

To  tfiem  rural  life  presents  none  of  that  monotony  which  almost 
always  belongs  to  confined  situations ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  petv 
petually,  though  agreeably,  agitated  by  the  necessity  which  ti\ey 
fed,  for  the  req;»ect  of  those  around  them.  Thus  a  family,  on 
first  coming  into  a  county,  restrains  its  wishes  for  a  time,  and 
contents  itself  with  receiviog  iavitations  and  exchanging  civUitiesi 
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but  $o.on  Becoming  more  ambidous  it  aspires  to  local  iMcs  ami 
diginities  5  and  next,  encoutaged  by  success,  to  the  enviable 
bonor  of  eittii^  in  Parliament,  or  at  least  of  exeixrising  a  deddei) 
i;)j3tience  qver  f hf^  election  of  others. 

Jf  however  ihe  interests  of  persons  of  property  thus'  lay  them 
under  a  continual  obligation  of  cultivating  the  good  opinion  of 
dK>Se  by  whom  they  ^e  surrounded,  they  have  at  least  an  inesti* 
Xnabk  advantage  in  finding  no  obstacle  towards  gaining  it,  from 
anyofthoee  exclusive  privileges  wh^  would  only  remier  them 
^e  objects-  of  universal  jealousy. 

There  are  not  apy  n<ri>ility,  properly  speaking,  in  England  ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  word.. 
Birth,  excepting  tb  those  lyho  are  of  the  peerage,  ^ves  neither 
Jtlitle  nor  rights,  nor  indeed  any  particular  privilege,  whatsoever. 
With  the  Engh^  there  ^s  no  division  into  two  parts,  as  in  most 
other  European  nations  $  the  one  noble,  as  the  descendants  of  an- 
cient conquerors,  the  ot<^ei:  plebeian,  as  the  posterity  ot  the  con? 
<^uered,  and  with  distinctions  between  them  perpetuated  from 
g^eratbn  to  generation,  without  any  possibility  of  mixture*  The 
pneaning  whidi  we  affix  to  the  word  gentleman  is  not  in  use 
smong  the  English,  and  is  indeed  scarcely  underftood  by  iheni. 
They  do  not  acknowledge  any  other  as  nobility  or  noi^lemen,  ex* 
peptkig  the  members  of  the  Houj^e  of  Lords,  and  their  eldest  sons, 
Ivho  are  called  to  th^  peerage.'  Nor  have  these  last  ever  a  right 
p>  the.  title  of  Lord;  it  is  given  ^to  them  simply  by  courtesy,  and 
is  not  recognised  in  layr.  In  courts  qf  justice  they  are  designated 
«ierdiy  by  3ieir  family  names>  to  which  is  added  <conunonly  called 
Lord  such  an  one.'  When  a  memfaer  of  the  House  of  Peers 
possesses  several  titles  \  for  instance,  when  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
^uke>a  marqui;,  and  an  earl,  these  tit^s  devolve  in  succession 
lipon  his  eldest  son,  his  eldest  grandson*  and  his  eldest  great- 
grandson.  His  younger  children  have  only  |he  privilege  x)f  add* 
ing  the  epithet  honorable  to  their  names;  but  the  younger 
children  of  his  eldest  son,  or  the  descendants  of  his  younger  child^* 
)cen,  merely  go  hy  their  family  names,  f 
'  There  are  also  some  titles  which  ere  granted  to  persons  who  ar^ 

»  This  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  At  the  time  of  the  union 
it  was  stipulated  that  as  the  whole  body  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  could  not 
be  included  in  the  national  House  of  Lords,  onljr  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  should  be  admitted  into  it;  that  is  to  say,  eighteen  from  Ireland, ^nd 
sixteen  from  Scotland.  These  peers,  who  represent  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, tke  whole  body  of  the  SpQtcb  and  Irish  peerage,  are  returned,  tb<? 
former  for  the  term  of  parliament,  the  latter  for  life. 

•  The  younger  children,  however,  of  dukes  and  marquisses  retain  ^hc 
itille  of  Lord,  which  is  given  to  tbcih  by  courtesy,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  f$auk  t^e  yoiiiiger  childten  of  earls,  via^uats  aad  baroas. 
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pot  of  nohfebblilit  aod  whoare  incladed  ia  the  class  of  cpmmoiiers; 
,3ome  of  diese  titles  aye  hereditary,  and  others  personal.  The  onljr 
hereditary  title  after  that  of  a  baron  is  that  of  a  baronet/  It  is  con- 
ferred by  the  king  upon  those  who  may  have  rendered  any  essential 
service  to  the  state,  in  whatsoeyer  way  it  may  happen  to  be.*  This 
^e  only  descends  to  the  eldest  'son,  a^d  the  'younger  chikU 
ten  do  not  derive  any  advantage  from  it. 

The  other  titles  are  merely  personal*  The  firsts  which  is  that  of 
knight,  is  granted  by  the  king,  either  froqi  himself,  as  a  mark  of 
^esteem,  or  on  a  request  made  to  him  for  the  purpose }  and  the 
second,  that  of  squire,  .i$  universally  bestowed,  not  only  on  all  gentle- 
men of  landed  property,  but  also  on  aU  who  eserci^e  the  liberal 
|>rofessions,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  bankers  or  merchants 
pn  an  extended  scale,  ^he  wives  of  baronets  and  knights  have  a 
right  to  the  title  of  Lady,  the  same  as  the  wives  of  |he  nobility. 
AU  the  other  citizens  are^f^it/i^ni^^— a  term  which  answers  to  ours 
of  monsieur ;  and  this  denomination  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
jthe  people  when  they  are  harangued  durine  the  time  of  the  elections. 

All  these  ranks,  as  well  as  those  which  spiring  put  of  public 
ioffices,  are  regulated  by  a  scajie  which  is  observed  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness,  even  in  private  pardes,  and  prevents  all  the  disagree- 
ment which  might  arise  from  me  unfounded  assumption  of  indivi- 
,dual  consequence^  The  scale  which  1 8ubjo^l^  wi^  ^ow  at  once  the 

'  There  is  aIso  another  title  of  honor  iu  England,  which,  though 
only  personal,  takes  precedence  immediately  after  that  of  baronet ;  it  is  that 
of  knight.  It  ought  to  be  conferred  by  the  kirt^^  in  person^  upon  the 
field  ofbattle  in  the  fajce  of  the  enemy.  But  this  title  is  fallen  altogether 
into  disuse,  the  king  no  longer  having  any  occasion  to  comroand  bis  armies 
in  his  own  country,  and  not  being  able  to  do  it  in  any  o^hf^. 

*  The  mayor  of  London  is  sometimes  made  a  baronet,  after  the  cxpira- 
ration  of  his  office.  The  physician  to  the  Prince  Regent  bad  this  title  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  the  month  of  October  last. 

3  TABLE  OF  PRECEDENCE, 
1.  The  King.  land. 

2-  Prince  Of  Wales.  Ii5.  Earl  Marshal. 

3.  King's  sons.  17.  Lord  lligh  Admiral. 

4.  King's  brothers.  18.  Lord  StewardofH.M.  Household. 

5.  King's  uncles.  19.  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Ditto. 

6.  King's  grandsons.  SO.  Dukes  according  to  their  patents. 

7.  King's  brothers'  or  sisters'  sonjs.     41.  Marquisses  according  to  their  par 

8.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  tents. 

0.  Lord  High  Chancellor,  22.  Dukes'  eldest  sons. 

10.  Archbishop  of  York.  63.  Earls  according  to  their  patcnU. 

i  \,  Lord  High'  Treasurer.  24.  Marquisses'  eldest  sons. 

12.  Lord  President    of  the  privy     25.  Dukes'  younger  sons. 

Council.      ^  26.  Viscounts  Recording  to  their  pt? 

13.  Lord  Privy  Seal.  tents. 

14.  Lord  High  Constable.  27.  Earls'  eldest  sons. 

15.  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  Eng-  28.  Marquisses'  younger  sons. 
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design  tA  goYeniment»  and  the  secret  m^^es  wUch  induce,  it  td 
connect  its  chief  distinctions^  rather  with  the  istterests  o£  the  state^ 
thftn  of  any  particular  family. 

None  of  the  titles  which  I  have  just  enumerated  include  in 
themselves  the  least  privilege^  either  of  a. pecuniary  or  an  honorary 
nature^.  It  is  true^that  there  may  still  be  traced  in  England  some 
remains  of  feudal  privileges,  but,  these  privileges  attach  not  to  pei>» 
son,  nor  result  from  birth ;  they  belong  to  the  estate  itself,  and  pass 
'  al(^  with  it  into  the  possession  of  the  purchaser. 

These  privileged  lands  are  called  manors,  and  the  owners  ot 

them  are  styled  lords  of  the  manors.      The  privileges  attached  to^ 

them^  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  estates  included  in> 

them,  and  aceanore  or  less  extensive  a^xording  as  these  estates 

,2XeJreehoId  ov  copjf'hold.  .        ^ 

Freeholds  are  estates  of  which  the  ancient  possessors  were  pe&» 

ft9,  Bishot)  of  London.  &6. 
aa  Bishop  of  Durham. 

81.  Bishop  of  Winchester.  57. 

82.  Bishops  according  to  their  sen!-*  58. 

ority  of  c<msecration. 
-S3.  Barons  according  to   their  pa^  '  59. 
tents.  60. 

34.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com-    61. 

mons.  69. 

35.  Viscounts'  eldest  sons.  63. 

36.  Earls' younger  sons.  64. 

37.  Bardns'  eldest  sons.  65. 

38.  Knights  of  the  Garter.  66, 

39.  Privy  Counsellors.  67. 

40.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  68. 

41.  Chancellor  of  the  duch^  of  Lan-  69. 

caster. 

42.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's    70. 

Bench. 

43.  Master  of  the  Rolls.  71. 

44.  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.  73. 

45.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com-  73. 

mon  Plefas. 

46.  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche-    74, 

quer. 

47.  Judges  and  Barons  of  the  Exche-     75. 

quer  according  to  seniority, 

48.  Hereditary  Bannerets.  76. 

49.  Viscounts'  younger  sons. 

50.  Barons'  younger  sons.  77. 

51.  Baronets.  78. 

52.  Bannerets  for  Life  only.  79. 
.  53.  Knights    of  the   Bath  Grand    80. 

Crosses. 

54.  Knights  Commanders.  BU 

55.  Knights^  Bachelors. 


Eldest  sons  of  the  younger  ] 
of  Peers. 
Baronets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  tlM  Garter's  eldest 
sons. 

Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  Bath's  eldest  sons*, 
Knighfs  eldest  sons. 
Baronets*  younger  sons/' 
Fla^  and  field  officers.  • 
Serjeants  at  Law. 
Doctors,  Deans,  and  Chancellors* 
Masters  in  Chancery. 
Companions  of  the  Bath. 
Esquires  of  the  King's  Body* 
Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chan»- 

her. 
Esquires  of  the  Knights  of  the 

Bath. 
Esquires  by  creation. 
Esquires  by  office  or  commission. 
Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the 

Garter. 
Younger  sons  of  Bannerets  of 

both  kinds. 
Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the 

Bath. 
Younger  sons  of  Knights  Bache- 
lors. 
Gentlemen  entitled  to  bear  arms.. 
Clerj^ymen  not  dignitaries. 
Barristers  at  Law. 
Officers  in  the  Army  and  Nkvy^ 

not  Esquires  by  commissioik. 
Citizens,  Burgesses,  &c« 
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80fial  TpwpnttotB,  but  for  irlik^  tibey  ptomited  iMmiMe  and  aUe* 
^giance  to  their  feudal  lord.  These  lands  were  held  oT  die  cfaiefo 
by  the  payment  of  Bome  small  smn  not  exceeding  die  value  of 
a  few  shillings!  which  is  called  a  quit-rent.  The  same  sort  of 
.acknowledgment  Is  still  made  to  the  lord  of  die  manor,  by  the 
owner  of  the  freehold^  who  is  not  however  liable  to  any  odier 
species  of  servitude ;  such  as  anything  respecting  the  cfaace, 
fisheries,  &c/ 

Copv-holds  are  lands  which  appear  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  himself,  and  to  have  been  ceded  on  cer- 
tain conditions  which  were  to  be  observed  by  him  who  sboold  take 
:tfaem,  and  which  therefore  might  be  considered  as  in  some  measure 
the  price  of  them.  They  are  called  copy-holds,  because  the  dde  of 
the  agreement  is  entered  in  the  comity  registers,  and  the  tenant 
has  only  a  copy  of  it,  which  must  be  renewed  in  case  of  any 
change  taking  place.  The  conditions  of  the  agreement  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  customs  of  every  manor. 

In  strictness  a  land-owner  has  a  right  to  resume  the  possession 
of  his /estate,  ei^er  at  the  time  of  the  copy-holder^s  decease,  or 
even  during  his  life.  But  this  power  has  b<^n  so  long  laid  aside, 
from  a  benevolent  principle  of  consideradon  towards  die  tenantry 
and  their  family,  that  it  has.  insensibly  got  to  be  looked  upon  as 
.no  longer  existing.  It  was  likewise  considered  as  injurious  to  the 
{progress  of  agriculture,  insomuch  as  it  placed  the  copy-holder  and 
his  children  in  a  state  of  discouraging  uncertainty,  ud  in  a  itate 
of  dependence  too  nearly  allied  to  servitude;  at  present  the  heirs 
or  successors  of.  a  tenant  hare  only  to  fulfil  the  original  condi- 
dons  of  the  agreement.  The  cause  of  these  conditions  being  m« 
dually  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages  they  no  longer  appear  in  any  odier 
light  than  as  the  most  humiliating  stipulations,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  age  is  continually  tending  to  efiect  their  total  efface- 
ment.  Thus  the  herid,  or  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
chuse  the  best  of  every  diing  belonging  to  the  copy-holder,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  whetiher  &  richest  of  his  furniture,  or  the  finest 
4f  his  live  stock,  is  now  almost  entirely  done  away  with,  pardy  bV 
.the  care  wliich  the  copy-holder  takes  to  make  a  bequest  of  sucn 
off  his  property  immediately  about  him,  which  may  be  of  most 
.value,  such  as  his  pictures  or  horses,  and  partly  by  the  custom 
now  mtrodttced  of  not  paying  such  things  in  kind,  but  submitting 
them  to  a  valuation,  wUcn  ia  alwaya  made  a  good  deal  below  what 
.ditfy  are  really  wor^ 

*  Most  of  the  freeholds^  however,  are  exempted  in  the  present  day  from 
the  payment  of  this  quit-rent,  either  because  they  belonged  originally  to 
'the  kins,  who  has  chosen  to  remit  it,  or  that  the  possessors  of  them  have 
ebtaind  a  release  from  it  of  die  pioprieton 
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In  (he  same  way  the  right  of  proprietorship,  which  the  loid  of 
the  manor  has  over  all  mines  that  may  be  dbcoverdd  on  the  estate 
of  the  copy-holder,  is  rendered  of  no  avail,  in -consequence  of  llie 
action  of  trespass  (or  quasi  debet)  which  can  be  brought  against 
kim  by  the  copy-holder,  whenever  he  may  offer  to  make  use  of  it. 
This  action  is  founded  upon  the  right  of  die  copy-holder  to  hinder 
Ae  lord  of  the  manor  from  gping  over  Ias  land ;  a  right  which 
.efiectually  precludes  the  possibility  of  having  his  mines  worked* 
But  as  ibe  lord  of  the  manor  can  in  his  turn  rorbid  the  copy-holder 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  them,  it  follows  that  the  innumerable 
contests  which  are  perpetually  occurring  from  the  number  of  coal 
min^s  in  liie  country,  almost  alWays  terminate  in  an  arrangement 
between  the  parties,  by  which  either  llie  copy-hcdder  obtains  leave 
of  the  lord  of  the  inanor  to  ,wQrk  the  mines,  on  the  payment  oi  a 
certain  svm,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  obtains  at  the  same  price  the 
right  to  go  over  the  land  of  the  copy-bolder. 

Copy-holds  become  every  day  more  scarce,  on  account  of  f^ 
feeling  of  common  interest  which  impels  botli  die  lords  of  the 
manors,  and  the  copy-holders  to  do  away  with  those  distincticms 
to  which  diey  owe  their  original  titles,  and  to  exchange  theM  for 
constderattons  more  lucradve  and  more  conformable  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  day^  |t  is  now  conninon  to  afiininchise  copy-holds  en- 
tirely on  the  payment  of  a  suitable  sum.  The  copy-holder  finds 
a  particular  advantage  in  this,  besides  that  of  ridding  his  estate 
of  a  sort  of  servitude  which  he  feeb  every  day  more  and  mote 
painful  to  him :  ijt  gives  hun  the  right  of  voting,  in  his  new 
capacity  of  freeholder,  at  the  election  of  the  members  of  paf* 
liament,  which  he  jcould  f^ot  possess  as  a  copy-holder,  from 
the  supposition  entertained  in  the  law,  diat  in  that  situation 
he  might  be  liable  to  be  influenced  by  his  landlord,  who,  in 
his  turn,  is  nojb  less  satisfied  ynth  a  contract  which  augments 
fiis  actual  income,  widi  no  odier  sacrifice  than  that  of  rights  which 
hsivebeen  long  little  more  than  nominal,  and  which,  withering 
under  time,  were  every  day  parting  with  some  of  their  small  te^ 
ixiaining  value.  All  the  prerogatives  founded  upon  the  nature 
of  estates  are  then  tp  be  regarded  less  as  privil^es,  than  as  a 
sort  of  credentials,  of  the  same  kind  as  any  otiher  civil  credentialit 
^resulting  froni  the  sale  or  grant  of  Ism^s. '  We  must  bear  in  mind 
also  that  in  the  course  of  time  manors,  freeholds  ai]4  copy-holds 
having  passed,  one  a^er  another^  intodi^  hands  of  new  owners,  atid 
entailing  on  them,  as  it  might  happen|  ei^er  their  pri9[ileges,  or  their 
obligations,  thev  can  no  loneer  be  jpazde  subseryient,  as  they  might 
prigmally  have  oeer^,  to  establishing  the  prc-oninence  of  the  fami- 
lies to  whom  they  may  chapce  at  this  time  tp  belong  :  besides  which, 
^the  spirit  pf  the  constitutiou  ot  England  shines  with  suph  lustre^ 
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llhat  it  hat  almost  ecUpsefd)  hj  the  brightness  of  its  radiance,  aU 
the  lesser  lights  which  draw  their  brilliancy  solely  from  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  origin, 

I^tollows  from  this  state  of  things  that  English  families  are 
oontinually  mixing  together,  and  losing  sight  of  individual  dis- 
tinctions :  that  the  highest  may  descend  by  means  of  their  younger 
branches,  to  the  middle  nbiks  of  society,  and  that  the  lowest  may 
derate  themselves  to  the  honors  of  nobility,  that  is,  of  the  peerage 
itself,  by  means  ctf  their  talents  and  services.  Th^  younger  chil* 
dren  of  noblemen,  and  their  descendants,  enter  the  army  and  navy, 
£[diow  the  precession  of  the  law  or  of  medicine,  or  pursue  com- 
mercial, or  other  employments,  like  any  other  persons ;  and  as  they 
are  addressed  merely  by  their  family  name,  their  descent  is  seldom 
brought  to  tlieir  own  recdkction,  and  still  seldomer  to  the  recol- 
lection of  those  with  whom  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  living. 

The  English  nobility  has  therefore  this  peculiarity,  that  the  titles 
and  privileges  which  it  CQJoys  are  annexed  to  it  less  as  a  patrimo- 
nial inheritance  of  family  property,  than  as  a  kind  of  concession 
made  to  it  by  the  nation  for  the  public  good,  with  the  view  to  create 
a  powerful  rampart  capable  of  defenSng  it  alike  from  the  excess 
of  democratic  ftiry,  or  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  powen  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  its  titles  and  prerogatives  are  confined  ez- 
clisively  to  the  eldest  sons.  The  elevation  of  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily is  no  way  necessary  to  the  end  proposed  by  the  institution 
andLpreservation  of  the  nobility ;  the  younger  children  are  there- 
fore left  without  titks  and  without  honors,  to  return  to  the  simple 
rank  of  citizens,  and  the  baronet  of  yesterday  takes  precedence, 
not  only  on  public  occasions,  but  even  in  private  parties,  over  the 
younger  descendant  of  the  most  illustrious  house  in  England. 

Tides  and  prerogatives,  which  are  thus  looked  upon  as  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  liberty  itself,  and  which  every  one  may  aspire 
to  die  attainment  of,  by  his  services  or  talents,  so.  far  from  ez- 
cidi^  any  one's  envy,  are  on  the  contrary  the  object  of  every  one's 
hope,  and  the  mark  at  which  the  ambitious  avowedly  aim*  Those 
who  obtain  them  see  themselves  honored  and  respected  as  public 
mtgistrates,  and  they  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  inferior  classes  Mf'ill  deprive  them  of  any  part  of  that  conside- 
ration to  which  they  may  be  entitled  by  their  own  acquirements 
and  personal  worth. 

In  this  manner  is  government  eiiabted,  without  hurting  the  self- 
love  of  humbler  individuals,  to  consign  to  titlW  personages  al- 
most all  die  cares  of  the  management  of  their  respective  cbuntiesb 
It  sees  them  in  the  possession  of  public  esteem  and  respect,  and 
in  what  better  hands  can  it  place  its   authority  ?    In  the  next 
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chapter  tre  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  Whieb 
that  authority  is  dispensed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  every  county  is  established  a  commission  of  the  peace/ 
.which  is  composed  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  respective 
counties^  whether  of  the  laity  or  clergy.  Every  jerson  pos- 
sessing a  landed  property,  whether  manorial,  freehold,  or  copy- 
hold, of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  after  the  deduction  of  all 
rates  and  charges,  or  who  has  the  expectation  of  succeeding  to  an 
income,  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum^  is  qualified  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  if  he  wishes  to  belong 
to  It,  he  offers  his  services  to  die  Lord  Chancellor,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  the  oflFer  is 
rarely  refused,  when  made  by  a  person  who  possesses  the  qualities 
requisite  for  the  office.  The  number  of  commissioners  of  the 
peace  is  not  determinable  by  any  particular  law,  but  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  county. 

The  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  the  Lord  Chancellor,Nand  all  the 
principal  nobility  are  included  in  these  commissions,  whi^h  often 
consist  of  four,  five,  or  six  hundr^  members. 

Among  this  number  many  are  contented  with  merely  rettisAnin^ 
enrolled  in  the  commission,  which  is  of  itself  considered  an  honor.- 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  ambitious  of  exercising  the  ^rights 
which  it  gives  them ;  they  then  have  the  act  of  their  nomination 
examined,  take  the  necessary  oadis,  and  become  invented  with  the 
dignity  of  justices  of  the  peace/ 

There  is  in  every  county,  one,  two,  and  sometimes  even  three 
hundred  justices  of  peace  in  actual  audiority,  and  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  county.  •  They  are 
more  especially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  puUic  quiet;  and 
when  any  individual  in  the  county  is  brought  before  them,  under 
an  accusation  of  having  attempted  to  disturb  it,  whether  by  any 
act  of  violence  towards  an  individual,  even  if  it  be  only  in  tltfeats, 

*  In  order  effectif(eljr  to  appoint  a  justice  of  peace  who  is  possesaed-ofthe 
income  which  the  law  requires,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  take  a  parti- 
cular oath,  which  oath  is  enrolled  in  the  county  registers;  and  any  person 
that  wishes  it,  may  have  a  copv  of  it,  and  in  case  orfinding  that  the  justicQ 
of  peace  is  not  qualified,  as  he  has  sworn  himself  to  be,  he  is  deprived  of  hil 
commission,  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  oAe  hundred  pounds  sterhng,  one 
halfof  whicli  goes  to  the  poor,  and  the  otherhalf  to  the  informer. 
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othj  any  iiotori<Hi8  bad  conduct  wfaatsoever,  they  hare  a  ri|^t» 
after  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  defence,  to  make  him  enter 
kito  a  recognisance,  by  which  he  engages  to  forfeit  a  certain  som 
to  the  king,  if  he  afterwards  commits  any  act  which  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  that  is-to  say,  if  he  phces  himself 
in  any  situation  which  may  render  him  amenable  to  punishment) 
criminal  or  otherwise. 

The  recognisances  imposed  by  the  justices  of  peace  are  gene* 
rally  from  about  twenty«-nve  to  for^  pounds  sterling,  but  sometimes 
they  are  much  more  connderable,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  offender,  and  the  nature  of  the  faiidt  which  he  may  have 
committed.  When  the  person  Who  enters  into  the  recognisance  is 
not  in  a  dtuadon,  himself,  to  gire  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  necessary,  the  justice  obliges  him  to  find  some  other  indivi- 
dual who  will  do  it  for  him,  and  if  he  be  unable  to  accomplish  this, 
he  is  sent  to  prison,  until  he  can  bring  some  one  forward  who  is 
willing  to  act  as  his  surety. 

The  justices  of  peace,  or  in  other  words,  the  principal  gentlemen 
in  dke  county,  have  thus  the  right  of  imprisoning  such  persons  as 
may  be  thought  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  or  at  least  of 
mating  them  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  this  privilege  opens  a  way  to  abuses.  They 
are  responsible  for  all  their  actions^  and  we  should  greatly  deceive 
ourselves,  if  we  thought  this  responsibility  a  mere  threat;  or  a  law 
never  carried  into  execution,  and  only  talked  of  in  order  to  stop 
the  moudis  of  the  frimids  of  liberty.  Their  conduct,  and  the  use 
which  they  have  made  of  their  authority,  are  judged  of,  not  by  tri^ 
bunals  composed  of  persons  in  ofBce  themselves,  but  by  juries  who^ 
are  accountable,  in  their  turn,  for  their  conduct,  and  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  oppressed 
agaunst  the  oppressor* 

If  thei^ore  these  msu;i6trates  should  impose  excessive  or  vexa- 
riotts  recognisusiceS)  so  t£at  the  party  on  whom  they  fall  should  be 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  go  to  prison,  they  would  be  liable  to 
have  an  action  brought  against  them  by  him,  for  damages  and  costs, 
which  would  be  awarded  to  the  prosecutor  in  proportion  as  he 
should  be  deemed  to  have  been  treated  with  severity  or  personal 
animosity.  They  would  likewise  expose  themselves  to  not  being 
included  in  the  next  renewal  of  the  conmiissions  of  peace,  and  of 
incurring  the  animadversions  of  the  whole  county. 

Justices  of  peace  will  moreover  rarely  be  found  to  give  any  real 
cause  for  comphmts  to  be  made  against  them. 

Besides  diese  duties,  the  justices  of  peace  are  likewise  entrusted 
with  many  odiecs,  which,  among  us,  devolve  upon  the.  commis- 
sioners of  the  police.    They  UceQ9e  inns  and  pubUo-honses,  no- 
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aeetheKws  r^tive  to  the  preas  carried.  iafcQ.ei(ccutimiif  nnriithp' 
ai|a^»|^ment  of  die  prisons^  and  adminisCiatioii  ci  ^the  fnsida  -iadimm 
ed  to  tiie  use  of  the  poor,  are  lycewise  efttmsted  ta  ^n.  In  sjttirty 
i%W  or  custom  has  confided  to  them  the  decisioitof  »«CQvtainniMM 
ber  of  smaller  cWU  matters,  Jthe.correaiott.of  «all  .pettjr  oSmgea^ 
and  of  a  great  many  crimmal  ones*  « 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  detail  of  these  latter  onen  ^wfaloh.. 
forms  one  of  tfa^  principal  objects  of  this  worlu  .-'..    *^.  r 

Hie  justices  ox  peace  exercise  the  authority  which  is^gramtedrtaf 
theni  ia  three  different  ways>  according  to  the  nature  of  the  b»e»M 
ness  oo  which  they  have  to  decide.    They  act  somftimes-  ^ifffif^' 
and  sometimes  two  together^  m  the  meetings  galled- jpe%^  mmigm  ■ 
which  are  held  once  a  fortnight  in  the  sorroundipg  maritet-tewiMfp 
or  othersi  a  little  distinguuhed  above  the  rest,     in  the  iai^a». 
meetings,  which  are  called  the  general  gmtrter  aesdomi  Mrajare 
obliged  to  act,  and  an  indeterminate  number  besides  m^ijf^cu- 
These  sessions  are  held  every  three  months,  at  the  £easteo£#Slb^ 
Michael,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  St.  Thomas.    In  tlie  fivs^jiHMu 
cases  the  justices  of  peace  judge  according  to  the  ^tifnjurnt  nf  tihn 
case,  that  is  to  say,  without  assistance  from  any  one,  wd  mfmm  ^ 
the'  simple  testimony  of  the  witnesses  »id  parties  coocemedi^.^ 
the  last  they  judge  according  to  the  indictment,  or  act  of  accufiNc/ 
tion,  which  is  submitted  first  to  the  inspection:of  the  grand  fgcj^ 
and  then  to  the  decision  of  the  petty  jury. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  Specify  all  the  diflferent  cases 
on  which  the  justices  of  peace  are  competent  to  decide^  either 
singly,  or  at  the  petty  or  general  sessions  ;  every  particular  case  is 
established  by  particular  statutes,  the  oollection  of  which  wonM 
form  many  volumes.  It  must  therefore  suffice  to  observe  that  j^e 
justices  of  peace  only  act  alone,  upon  adjustments  of  the  pftlMse*. 
or  respecting  the  making  persons,  who  give  any  disturfaanceti>co 
the  public,  enter  into  the  recognisances  wmch  I  have  already  men-» 
tioned ;  and  that  at  the  petty  sessions  th^  .office  is  to  settle^  sub* 
ject  to  an  appeal  to  the.g^nera/  quarter  sesstans,  a  number  of  civgU .. 
matters,  which  sire  regulated  according  to  particular  statutes, -suok 
as  disagreements  between  makers  and  servants,  or  aipptenticefs,  c^ 
betw<?en  the  poor  and  the  overseers,  to  fix  the  allowance  for  pau-> 
pers,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  natural  chiU 
dren  by  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  the  fathers  o£  them.        y  .  ^* 

At  the  general  quarter  sessions,  to  which  all  the  justices  of 
peace  in  the  county  zte  summoned  to  attend,  and  where  they  meet 
sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  together,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty,  they 
decide,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  case  upon  the  sppiMdf 
made  from  the  de«i^oiis  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  take  cegnisanee 
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ArBjifh  ika  acts  of  iadttcttnene ;  thtt  is  to  tay,  with  the  aisiibmce 
of  Ar  gfeMil  aad  petty  lury,  of  all  die  acdonabk  ofleaees  in  the 
cowmftff  a*d  of  aH  thote  of  a  cnimnal  nature  which  do  not  go  b^ 
ymd  a  certain  degree  of  heinoasness.^  But  as  in  England  almost 
all  dKftt  incur  the  purndbment  of  death,  the  greater  proportion  of 
thaar  'Cases  would,  in  strictness,  hare  to  be  referred  to  the 
aasLics ;  the  jttsticeS,.therefore,  in  order  to  relieve  these  courts  from 
an  accumulation  of  business  beyond  what  they  would  have  the 
■wans  of  gettif^throughihave  recourse  to  a  fiction,  to  which  they 
lead  ikdir  countenance  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  complaint,  and 
by  which  ihe  quarter-sessions  are  rendered  competent  to  decide 
apon  many  cases,  that,  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  ought  to 
ha  carried  to  tl^  assises,  which  are  thereby  left  at  liberty  to 
jwlp  nnly  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  such  as  rape,  arson,  mur- 
der»  or  mfts  committed  immediately  at  the  time  of  the  assizes 
bdwJieM. 

IWaCctimi.consists,  in  some  cases,  in  diminishing  the  value,  with 
ikt  oonaent  of  the  prosecutor,  of  the  thing  stolen  j  and  in  others,  in 
;  the  mention  of  any  aggravating  circumstances,  such  as 
ing  the  crime  in  the  night,  or  making  forcible  entry  in 
to  effect  it,  and  by  this  means  the  robbery  is  entered  in  the 
ge«eKai  daas  of  felonies,  which  may  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  ex« 
teaied  to  them  ;  and  all  this  description  of  crimes  comes  within  the 
eeditiary  jurisdktton  of  the  quarter  sessions.^ 
This  sort  of  agreement  is  after  all  not  liable  to  any  great 

'  There  are,  however,  some  quarter  sessions,  those  of  the  city  of  Bristol 
ibr  instance,  which,  by  particular  privilege^  have  the  power  of  Judging  in  all 
craniaal  cases,  even  in  those  which  are  of  a  capital  nature. 

*  The  benelit  of  dergy  is  an  absolute  exemption  from  the  punishment  of 
death,  which  the.  clergy  appropriated  to  themselves  io  the  time  of  their  own 
power,  and  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  people.  Ai^owever,  they  did 
not  venture  to  arrogate  such  a  privilege,  solely  on  the  scoreof  their  being  an 
OBclestaatiCal  body,  they  conunued  to  establish  it  upon  the  plea  of  the  necessity 
of  saauring  every  ^otection  to  the  sciences;  and  as  there  were  few  at  this 
tioie  except  themselves  who  possessed  the  sUshtest  knowledge  of  letters,  there 
were  of  course  ffew  others  who  could  profit  by  this  privilege;  not  that 
it  required  any  extraordinary  erudition  to  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
fottobenbletd  read  was  sufficient,  but  so  profound  was  the  darkness  of 
thaae  days,  that  even  among  the  clergy  there  were  only  a  few,  who  had  at- 
tained this  tirst  degree  of  civilisation: i^t  such  a  period,  therefore  this  benefit 
appeared  so  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  clergy,  that  from  them  it  derhred  the 
name  which  it  has  preserved  until  the  present  day. 

%Xk  later  times  so  mueh  has  information  been  diffused,  that  insensibly 
•tt  raaks  have  been  enabled  to  plead  this  privilege  in  their  favor;  and  the 
puaishment  uf  death  would  have  been  by  this  means  almost  erased  from  the 
penal  code  of  England.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re-estabHsh  it,  certain  statutes 
have  been  framed  by  which  particular  crimes  are  debarred  from  this  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  these  statutes  that  the  sentence  of  death 
is  pasted  in  the  present  day* 

VOL.  XVL  Pam.  NO.  XXXh  B 
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'  abuftt  ai  it  k  tieVer  esercised  in  amy  otto  cues  thsiif  iudti  -at 

^  fftiiisf nt  «o  firAlttlftF  timttttBfances  ef  atroeitf ,  aad  wUdi^'liad 
^y  iMtft  cafiied  td^'tiie  assises/  and  tren  received  setitetoe^ 
Ibere,  aoeerdifl^  >to  tfie  tetter  of  die  law^  of  capital  ptifiishiti^|it» 
9Maid<' still  liave  beien  the  objects  of  a  certain  degree  of  ciem^ney, 
i^itd  iroald  ^ybave  incurred  the«ame  panishment;whidi  is  asrfgti* 
od  -to  them  at  ttie  futMer  sesshns,  nz.  iint  of  imprisonment,  -  or 
ttanspoitatMi* ' 
> ;  The  ^neral  quarter-sessions  are  among  the  number  of  ^gnuni 

^^frjbttixds  of  Engbad:  they  are  what  the  Ei^UBhterm,  €bivte  of 
Reeosdy  that  ia^oaay,  oourts  wiiich  keep  registers^  wheMin.ali'Aeir 
pteot^ngs  wa  entered*  .         ^^c/- 

/ '  ^he  Sheriff  tM>btiged  to  assist  at  them,  the  same  as  at  Ae  MhHi 
Mh^  Inpersonor  by  deputy  i  cotonersyCovistabies,baUaHb/and  iSM»e 
Hfest-of  tlU«ofiicer8,  whose  functioils  I  shall4ie^eaJEkev  have  o^eMfcm 
to  explain,  are  also  obliged  to  attend :  the  bar  is  filled  with  lawyers^ 
who  are  either  occupied  with  pleading  a^uast,  or^  defending  the 
'Reused*  or  are  j^mployed  by  the  parishpoficers  to  conduct  th^  di^ 
putes,  whi€h.»re  so  perpetaaDy  ^xAuvring  among  dmate  Ives^eeiadi^ 
to  the  poor;  so  that  these  aseediblagetf  present  Atf  same appetianoe 
and  the  same  dignity  as  the  courts  of  the  assizes  ^emselves ;  %id 
they  are  indeed,  in  many  respects,  of  nearly  .as  much  importaaoe. 

^.^  I  shall  not  diescribe  in  this  place,  the  laanner  in  which dwee 
juries  are  chosen  and  convoked,  which  are  required  to  tcfrve 
at  t^e  general  quarter  sessions ;  £oar  a6  they  are  jC^lIed  togetiier  on 
the  summons  of  the  justices  of  peace,  exactly  with  the  same  iimns 
^  are  used  by  the  Judges  9t  the  (assises,  I  tnought  it  best  to  pbee 
the  details  respecting  them  in'  the  ch^ipter  wherein  I  treat  <^  the 
Courts  of  the  Assizes.  ,  .        \ 

;  These  quarter  sessions  are  often  held  in  difierent  places  a^  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  county ;  because  it  frequently  happens, 
'that  by  virtue  of  particular  statutes  there  are  certain  towns  or 
districts,  which  have  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  justices  of 
p^ce,  and  which  hold  their  own  sessions  ^t  the  same  time^  vfit^ti 
those  pf  the  county. 

These  magistrates  are  almost  always  jnerchants;  diey  ate  ctiiM 
4ddermen,  a  title  similar  to  that  of  oar  ancient  ickedhts.  As^^e 
multiplicity  of  their  occupations  does  not  teave  diem  suflfici^nt, in- 
sure to  study  the  criminal  laws,  they  have  almost  alwa^ys  a  msgifn 
trate,  whom  they  call  the  BeeordeTf  to  preride^oiEer  4liemaef  ibe 
quarter  sessions,  and  who  is  generally  chosen  by  the  towt?,''^  by 
the  aldermen,  in  the  name  of  Sie  town,  from  the  most  cele^'tited 
lawyers,  who  may  be  resident  in  the  county.  This  office  i^np. 
impediment  to  his  exercising  his  profession  at  theassizes^orat  any 
other  of  the  quarter  sessions. 
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I<9iicaater^eq(»r.  tbisiHrorcfativf.  Sopetiaiesiabo  a  nmijidut 
iiutwce»  that  of  Tork»  is  divided  iiito  sar^arf  parts,4ft  eafilr  of  vlikli 
dBejtmicesof  peace  hoid^pairsite  <|uact0r  ^eaeiooi.  Hiote  setaoM 
QMmonly  lut  from  one  ear  two  days  to  109 ;  tod  ^vlMfi  Am  tkne  k 
iiotliifficienttafietikaUtbe  bttsineM  wliichlhef  hayotoget'tbiPOiigliy 
atifi  very  often  the  case,  the  jostkes  of  peace  adjourn  tlie  seeaifaia  to 
a  fiitai^  da^,  ^nd  often  to  another  place  in  ocdcv  tO!avoi4  :^e  re* 
npndof  wuiies$et,  and  to  dimiaish  the  expeotes,  atvra^\ neat^  qf" 
oriffiinal  proseoutioni  ^  expeneea  which  each  coti«tv«  defeaya.i»r 
itself.  In  cm8e(|uenc9  of  these  adjournments  the-  Buower  o£  qsnfler 
seisi^saie  often  exceedingly  mukipUed  )m  a  couniy.  foTork'* 
j^Mpa  for  instanoe  they  amount  to  J9»  aad  in  Laneaihirr  to  16»  ae- 
Offding  to  tEe  table  eehi^  I  subjoin.*    Whn  tbr  sessions  ave 

^  The  Recorder  of  LoodoD  i»  a  person  of  much  importance.  He  has  a  ^ery 
eoBfllderable  salanr,  aod  does  not  practice  his  professiooal  employments  in  any 
el^Miir'Wayt  He  oas  an  officei^  who  is  called  the  comeum  urj^Mty  under  him, 
to *atiASt  him  ta  his  official. duties;  these  two  oftoers  arechosen  by  the  a/4rr- 


^  The  county  of  York  consbts  of  three  grand  divisioni»  which  are  called 
riffingSy  and  of  which  the  names  are  distinguished  by  theirgeoeraphical  situ- 
aiiea  3  one  is  called  the  North  Riding,  another  the  West  Bi£n^  and  the 
d^d  the  East  &idiog. 

.  !|*he  January  quarter  sessions  are  held  for  the  West  {tidings  fiiat  at  Wedier* 
t>yy  then  ^y  a  first  adjournmentat  Wakefield,  and  by  a  second,  at  Doncaster ; 
thoie  of  the  North  Riding  are  hdid  at  Northallerton,  and  have  no  adjounar 
tm^ ;  and  those  of  the  East  Biding  am  held  at  Beverley,  and  am  also  wilii- 
«ut  adjournment.         .  ' 

Thequartei'  sessions  in  Apni  are  held,  those  of  the  West  Ridiogi  wjthoat 
adjournment^  ai  Pontefract ;  those  of  the  North  Riding,  without  adjournment, 
at  Northallerton ;  those  of  the  East  Ridings  also  without  adjournment, 
at  Beverley.  .       » 

.  The  quarter  sessions  of  July  are  held,  those  of  the  West  Rtdinc  a|  Skipfeup, 
^en  by  a  first  adjournment  to  Bradford,  and  by  a  ^cond  at  Rotherhi^^ 
those  of  the  North  Riding  without  adjournment,  at  Northallerton;  those  or 
the  East  Riding  likewise  without  adjournment  at  Beverley. 

The  quarter  sessions  of  October  are  held,  those  of  the  West  Eidincat 
■  Kaaresborough,  then  by  a  first  adjournment  at  Leeds,  and  by  a  secona  at 
.3beffield;  those^of  the  North  Riding,  without  adjournment,  at  Nortl;^aIlq|^9n, 
and  those  of  the  East  Riding,  also  without  a^joumodent,  at  Beverley. 
^This  makes  in  all  eighteen  general  and  Quarter  sessions;  to  whleh  ikiUst 
be^dded  the  quarter  sessions  which  are  held  in  each  of  the  imlowing  tbh^s, 
bgr  tiwir  own  magistraaes,  according  to  their  own  peculiar  charters^  tQ  wit^ 
.    jUeds  4         Hull  ^     ,..^^ 

JCV^atefract  4         Ripon  .  '    i  ^   »*  •.* 

Doncaster  4         Beverley  '       4 

York  •  4         Hedon  '  ^'^Ir   ' 

^iehnuHid'  4         Scarborough  »   4 

Total  68 
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i^iiisbed  the  jiistiees  of  peace  a]re  occupied  with  filling  up  appoint-* 
meiits  which  are  laid  before  them  for  overseers^  churdi-wat^ens^ 
£^c. ;  at  this  time  also  they  settle  among   themselves    the   |uti^ 

Srtionate  sums  which  ought  to  be  levied  throughout  the  coiititf 
^  r' its  necessary  exp^nses^  and  which  they  afterwards  deal  out 
to  the  different  parisheSy  according  to  the  amount  of  their  te^e« 
oues  and  respective  products^  which  ia  laid  before  them  by  die 
church- wardens. 

*  All  those  functions^  in  short,  which  in  France  are  entrusted  jte- 
o^r  Jupn  dUnstrucHoni  devolve  in  England  upon  the  justices  of 
pea^e.  When  an  offence  is  committed  the  person  injured'maki^i 
a  complaint  to  the  justice  of  peace,  who,  after  having  receivisd'Kii» 
d^po3ition  on  oath,  makes  out  an  order  called  a  warrant,  which  h^ 
giVes  to  the  cpnstable,  an  officer  who  bears  some  affinity  tbbuc 
c&nihiissaries  of  the  police,  by  which  he  is  enjoined  to  secufe  the 
p^Ofi  of  the  offender,  and  to  seize  any  papers  belongingj^  tO^Ki^ 
that  may  tend  to  a  discovery  of  his  guilt.  ,     .  "  , 

"By  virtue  of  this  order  the  constable*  proceeds  to  the  re^cfence 

'*i(lie  eighteen  general  quarter  sessions  each  require  forty-eight  ^  *' 
^l*;r#,%<iat  is  to  say         -  -  -  -  -  ^  ^'^  864 

7i^he.  forty  sessions  of  corporations,  each  at  leaBt  twenty-foar,  i  ^'*^^' 
«f|ucbm«k*     ....  .  •  -    .  •    ?tgW^ 

.  The  iwo  criminal  assizes,  each  forty-eight,  which  make  -  -  ^,  >  j^M 
■  Trie  two  civil  assizes  sixty  each,  which  make  -  -      ^  12^ 

-Add  more  thkn  thirty  special  jurors,  for  each  of  these  twa  civil  ^'^ '  ^' 
atsiies^  mal^iDg  -  •-  -  -»  l«2!!!f2L 

;  r'T6tal  of  jurors  requisite  for  ©afch  y  eaf        -  -  -    "^^^iOb 

Without  reckoning  grand  jurorsj  which  merely  for  th«  eighteen  $^;^9Wfd 
Quarjer  .sessions,  and  the  two  criminal  assizes,  mount  up  to  460,  ^t  tj:i|>f|{ft 
of  ^23  eath  session. 

*  TPhefe  are  onJy  sixteen  sessions  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  that  '  '^ 
is  to'say,  four  at  Lancaster,  whicl^  are  each  success^ely  adjourned  ^^^  s 
t^,j|resjdn,  Manchester  and  Liverpool;  these  reqij^re  48  jtjrors  for  u  jC.> 
eachof  the  ^6  sessions         .^  -     ,  -  -  -       kJ^^ 

48T6r  eadi  of  the  two  criminal  assizes.  -  '  -  -       ,96 

iSp  lor  each  of  the  two  civil  assizes  -  -  -      '  fiib 

\9^2B^dta\  jurors  for  each  assize       *-  -  -  -      '^r  g© 

Witnout  counting;aholit  404  grand  jurors.  .  .      ),  ^^^,^ 

^  In  difie's,  or  larg^.  towns,  the  situation  of  constable  has  a  salary  ^^exed 
to  It,  and  it  is  generally  given  to  persons  in  an.  inferior  rank  of  life ;  it  is'^i^ot 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  constables  carry  on  other  employments  at 
thA«i)iftfe^itn€;  .^i^h  as  retail  trades;  but,  in  smaller  towns^  ana in^  vdf^^^, 
e^ry  ptera0h'^i^<^li^ed  tfe  serve  the  office  of  constable  in  rotauan,*'ii(iaT^- 
ceives  his  nomination  frooi  the' sheilflF.     '.-.'-  ^  *■  ^v  '    ' 

The  constables  are  Hnder  the  direction  df  a  h^^b  constable, it)fiB  S|f;Arhpm 
isasj&igned  to  cachof  the* thretwfbm^Wtfcfllardiiii^cts'  into  which, ih« 
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of^the  party  sicciisedf,  arrests  Him,  iT  B,e'caii']pos8>[^^^^ 
^Tsbi^  and  brings  him  dong  with  the  complainant  i^d  t^e  witnes^ot 
^fpre  the  magistrate,  who  at  first  receives  their  testipKniy  entiroqf 
^alone,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ne  ^thersc^ts 
-the  accused  at  liberty,  or  commits  him  to  jprisoir.  '  The  proceeq- 
iqgs ,  are  then  put  off  to  some  future  chiy,  at  no,  very  distax^t 
peridd ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  the  witnesses  and  the  coni- 
pjajqant,  accompanied  by  his  attorney,'  appear  before  die  justice 
of  peace  ^  the  accused  is  likewise  brought  mtb  his  presenc^  ai)4 
prpyides  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  an  attorney,  if  he  have  tlie 
1X^(^9118  of  doing  it ;  the  justice  of  peace  puts  down  in  writing  the 
confession  of  the  prisoner^  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  the  wijl;- 
tie^ses  aod  the  complainant,  exactly  as  diey  arise  from  dielr  owp 
depositions,  or  may  be  elicited  by  the  questions  which  are  put  to 
th^m,  either  by  the  attorney  of  the  complainant,  or  by  the  attome]^ 
of  the  pitrty  accused*  ,      »    ; . 

In  Londpn  these  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  a  hall,  whicb  is 
-open  to  the  public  ;  in  Westminster  by  the  magistrates,  and  in  the 
-City  by  the  aldermen;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
incthe  country,  although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  attendUw 
them  theve,  as  I  did  in  London.  After  considering  the  evidence*laia 
ibMdre  him,  the  justice  of  peace,  according  to  the  nature  of  thfe  txMt 
and  the  importance  of  the  accusations,  either  suffers  the  prisonei;  to 
t)e  set  at  large,  lets  him  go  upon  condition  of  givmg  security^  or 
grants  a  new  warrant  against  him,  and  sends  him  to  the  county  mH^ 
^kamg  the  examinations  in  die  hands  of  the  constable,  or  of  Ae 
ccuqdatnant  himself^  He  afeerwards  determines,  according  to  the 
liitiire  of  the  business,  to  what  court  it  shall  be  finally  referred, 
whether  to  the  assizes  or  the  qmrter  sesiianSf  and  binds  over  the  oom- 
phdnaht  and  the  witnesses,  in  recognisances,^  which  are  generally  of 
about  forty  pounds  sterling,  by  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  that 
^iam  to  the  King,  if  at  the  next  assizes,  or  the  next  sessions,  they  do 
iu>t  appear,  the  one  to  prosecute  the  prisoner,  the  others  to  give  evi* 
4ence  relative  to  the  facts  which  come  within  their  knowledge. 
^Iliese  recognisances,  as  well  as  the  evidence,  are  afterwards  sent 
:tO' die  register  of  the  assizes  or  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  sum  therein  mentioned  is  rigorously  enforced^  when* 
)eve|!1|ier^  is  occasion  to  exact  it. 

]:ey>ective  counties  may  be  divided ;  this  officer,  who  has  always  a  salary,  is 
liK^wise  entrusted  witb  the  receipts  of  the  fines  and  taxes  belonging  to  tho 
county.    Be  is  oominated  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
..  \  The  office. of  an  attorney  resembles  that  of  our  mioui* 

^  The  following  is  the  form  of  these  Fecognisances : 

Westmorelanci*    Be  it  remembered  that  on  the       day  of  in  the 

year  of  the  reign  of  A.  I.  of      in  the  said  county,  yeomsn^  per« 
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rM  ^n  aj|case4  h§\\^vp  th^  iimp  U  ih^.  pi^f  of  giMll  agf^Qftt 
hK9f^  Jb^  :ma3r)  bar  vbtue  of  tlie  4aw  of  AeAeus  eotymy  petiti^p^  ibe 
Qwt  f;^}]&uMi'^  &OT^h»  whq  will  lake  cc^iwice  of  the  proceed** 
ingiia|^;WiU  either.  <>r4er  him  U>  he  «et  at  liberty»  or  to  ^  reiain^ 
i^primiiy  eiQCordingijf  as  the  ckcumfitancea  of  the,<ase  may  w^^^^rani^ 
Thi^  pMltipn^y  hoju^eirer^are  exceseiyely  rare:  it  is  difficult  t<^ 
h^g  {forward  even,9  few  instancee  of  them»  suchis  the  e:||r<^|ie 
ff^Qff^voii  wkich  the  justices  of  the  |>eace  observe  in  iipt^giyjiajg 
e^yr  t^f^y  cpoipiaifit^  but  what  are  founded  on  the  strp|ig^|«W 
d^fifi^t  Tne  progir^^s  of^these  uiformationsi  a^  Ihs^e  de^cribectdbie^ik. 
tplL^fipp^  very  inferior  :^o  ourjb  which  is^ay  perhag^  he  ?eprcii^. 
ed  with  usi^g  tpomuchh^s^  in  endeavouring  to  convict  the  aocuseA* 
Xb^  f$|itf;Q)eats  relative  to  the  utuatipnof  the  prefnisescith^^'Blo^ 
i|^m»icf4im9^ittedj  or  the  personal  injuries  iaflicted,^Are  nf>t,6p^Kf^ 
^A\>f  siny  public  ofiicer }  these  details^  whefi  they  are  ^^ps^9Xj.M>y 
th?:  eslabli^unent  of  facts,  must,  like  all  the  res|;i  be  i^d^  t0  9{|r 
p0i^^ithecpurse  of  the  examif|atien6>  Mmply  on  th^  cd^ffP^fiQn 
oC.tb^.witnessei^.  Scarcely  any  4|aestipn$  are  p^t  to  the^  acqm^y), 
litbi^Asj^^d  tQ  give  an  account  of  h^  conduai  be  complies  »# 
far  M,he  4^««as»  it  advisable,  and  <he  ju4ge  4o^s  not  fetal  ja^Sfllf 
«d|^>iipoa.  to  point  out  to  him  ai^y  cpntradici^lis  tba$  h%  «Pf 
UA  if)|:9»  eithec  in  his  own  statementSy  or>  r^ecting  thoftt  <iji-iim 
witf^^»$^^  No  evplanatioois  rfquir^d,  fro^  l^m  pn  the.  ^jc^Mg^ 
n^hl^h^alse  bsought  forward  agaiiist  him,  in  the  ^urse  -pf  the  enrih 
4es^^i  he  eudeaxours'tp  do  them  away,  if  hf. thinks. he  4)^^ 
succe^dt.  i^  IU)t  he  keeps  silence.  All  ^e  ^mtMions  which,  jn 
Va^^^fL  put  to  the  accu^d  with  ^so.  muo^  ffitkm^*  addi?es%  and 
ip^en^a^  with  i^  mMch  #ic«es^  are  in  Snglaiod,  ^t  only  w^e)f 

socially  6am6  before  fne,  A.  B.  doetor  of  laws,  one  of  the  justftes 
ef  our  said  lord  the  king,  asatgaedi^  kee]Kthe  peace  ilk  tbe  stid  (SOinCy;  and 
acknowledged  himself  to  owe  to  our  said  lord  the  king,  the  smm  of  of  geod 
and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  n^ade  and  levied  on  his  gpods  and 
chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  use  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  his  heirs 
aiHd  MKeeHoM^  if4ie  the  said  A.  I,  shall  ^il  in  the  condition  indorsed.  A.  C. 
.  The  condition  of  tbe  withiii^written  reeo^sanee  is  snch,  that  whereas  one 
A* p.  tete  of  , .  w^  *is  prejif nt  dlj^y  Vro^ht  btffm  th^ustk»  w^iHtefld 
by  tbfi,  within  bounden  A.  I.  and  was  bv  him  charged  with  the  feloiiious  taking 
aiMH^rr^^gaway  df '  '  t^  goodd  ornidi  the  said  A.  I.,  and  thereupon  was 
committed  by  the  said  justice  to  the  common  gaol  in  and  for  the  said  connty ; 
if  therefere  he  the  said  A.  J.  shall  and  do  at  the  next  ffitneral  quarter  ses- 
sidkis  Of "C^he  fUB^e  (w  gaol  ielivery)  to  be  hohlen  in  and  forfthe  said  county, 
'^efer  or  causeto  be  prefenred,  o«e  bill  ^indictment  of  tiM  )»aitf  feloiSy 
against  the  Said  A,  O.  and  shall  thM  also  givt^  d^idence  ^re  coneemSng 
the  sam^,  as%ell  «i^the  Jttron,  thsit  ^Udl  ^m  inquire  of  tbe^said  ftldny,  aS 
also  to  tl^tti  that  sbaHpasinuiMir  tk^triaef  tlnr^  AiO.%  that  th^tiibe 
«nd Yecb|niMdm  t«rbeiireid,^i»!ye  toimgfd  iu  fW  Ibr^e  ibr  to  kfng. 
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TMBffiMtdf'hikt  Me-evefl  c<AuienliM  9B  inqliiacoriak  lie  IngKds 
^fpewt-tiot  to  attach  ^  importainoe  to  dtsooverin^  At  morivea  Wy 
which  a  man  may  have  beto  ifidueedtO'  eomnftit  it  critfiei^not  erei*. 
wlleil  k  might  aasist  diem-  in  proriag  hie  colpability .  I  iantm  Mt^ 
wliedigr  this  ditpoaitten  arise  ftom  meir  reluctance  to  iseveale  die 
nmmheVf  abeady  ao  great  of  ofiettdere,  or  from  the  natorai  teaAnr*^ 
aeaa  of  their  feelittga  $  but  it  it  a  certain  fact  that  they  makrii» 
efbiK  «D  seek  out  the  proofs  of  a  guilty  action^  tniating  evAmtf- 
for  ks  puoariiment,  to  the  hatred,  or  revenge  of  the  party  injmei^ 
w$ir  Maig  in  teaKty  rery  indifierent  aa  to  die  condemnatioA  ci  dw 
aeevaed,  ahould  those  whom  he  haa  injured,  suffer  themseheB  to  b# 
totehed  with  commiseratioii,  or  overcome  by  indolence* 

-TlttsdH^  right  of  prosecution^  instead  of  being  exercised  for  tiio 
piAKe  gpod^  by  aa  officer  commissioned  fDr  the  purpose,  it  pkocd 
edtilr^y  in  the  hands  of  the  olBended  party,  who  becoaaea  by  ihi^ 
■Mftflathei  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  oflbnder,  and  can^  aCcorA* 
ia^M  ike  degree  of  his  resentment,  eidler  prosecvie  h»n  with  $km 
uimHat  rigor  of  the  l»w,  H>r  soften  »  part  of  its  sevority  againce* 
Idmf  by  mddifying  the  form  of  the  indictment,  or  even  pardoia 
hto  iitegedier,  by  omitting  t6  prefer  any  complaint?  against  liim.^<^ 

*  *'li  flHist  not,  however,  be  imagined  tluit  this  system  engeadrrs  % 
jsneftil  -impunity.  It  ia  the  -interest  of  the  attomiea  to  make  lAp- 
MNAbldndof  indifierencein  thelaw,  even  aupporing  that  iftia  nee 
duit  very  interest,  which  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  it,  aid  the  ooiwtaof 
jMlicefasve  buttoogreat  a  number  of  ofienders  brougKt  before 
iftena^-'  At  the  lasa  sessions  in  Loodon  there  were  M&cauaea« 

Thie  person  aiispected  remamam  priaon,  until  the  ecaamence^ 
m#a*%t  tke  ifaatter  iearionSf  or  t91  &e  asrinea^  ti  which  we  theft 
treaa  i»  the  eoaning  chaqiter* 


CHAPTER  III. 

-  j».    .  . 

ON  THE  ASSYfES  ASl>  fBtE  GftAND  AND  WTTt  JURWTS.      '    ' 

'^'TO*  ansla^s  vote  heM  tvrice  in  the  yeari  in  every  cotintv  in 
%i^^iaaxd,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  northern  counties  (Uixt^ 

'  There  is,  however^  ao  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  murder.  lo  every 
9i#iMitgF  ^ere  it  a  eertain  number  of  officers,  caU^d  coroners,,  w^o  ara^chosen 
%  tile  freehoiklers,  and  whose  oifice  it  is  to  examine,  with  tk<s  assistange  of 
HjreiirjK  witnesses  whom  they  tfl|ke  at  raodopi  fipom  the  places  nearest  to  the 
spot,  the  ^npss  of  a%y  person;  who  has  died  a  violei^t  death,  and  to  collect 
tp^ether  a^the  oiregdimQCtft  comieetdfi* with  tbe.<sya)t,aiid  they  suppJy  the 
place-ofthe  injoredi^tsryinrsiatd'taidwsectttiiig  tbepaisoQ  who  issm^ 
pectea  of  the  crime. 
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''fWiMf7brtB&tMaMand,-C^  Mit!'  W«irkil^i%|fiidi7  where 

^"-"Hi&ef  ate^  bfd^  held  ime^  m  the  year,>  ^ftd  6f  £oikltfii  imd  MMdle- 

^*  ^Wt^^%here  th«y  are  held  eight  times-  in  the  year.* 

'    '^^Diiring  the   time  which  intervettcs  betw^fen  the  arteit  <0f^  the 

"^"pMj  accused,  and  the  opening  of  the  assizes,  or  quarter  s«ssfen8> 

"'    the'"  attorney   of   the    prosecutor,  who    has  ittstrvctiens^^^^en 

'%im,  draws  out  against  the  accused,  according  to  the  dit««ticms 

that  he  receives,  or  upon  the  deposition  of  witnesses,  a  Wbn§  in- 

^    ^Mstoent,  that  it  to  say,  a  kind  of  act  of  accusation,  cont^ine  a 

"^  'r«eit&l  of  the  facts  ascribed  t6  the  accused,  and  which  he  hcldf 

hiitfseif  in  readiness  to  present  to  the  grand  jury,  wti^n  thefilHeet 

'/  at  the  assizes,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions.  ,        r^<  • 

'^    'England,  properly  speaicing,  is  divided  into  six  drciilli;*%riiich 

comprehend  all  the  counties  in  it,  and  which  are  held  ^^Hbwa  r 

diose  which  are  called  the  summer  assizes,  in  the  monritt  o^July 

«(id  August,  and  those  in  the  spring,  which  are  calM  ih^lent 

a«lfzes,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April;    There- ate  yatfioular  / 

circuits  for  Wales.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  ahothi^  own Jvt^es, 

ktft  peculiar  customs.    Two  of  the  twelve  judges  of^Eif;gMnd  are 

dmxhtissi^ed  by  the  king  to  judge  every^matter,  whether  tfMt  or 

T"  cHhiihal,  which  may  be  presented  to  them  in  Mtsh  of  fhes#«iietiit8. 

""  They  determine  before  they  set  tmtitfom  the  ii«format]Ofi>^ich 

'    they  receive  as  to  the  ntimber  of  causes  in  each  county^  the  d&iy  #hen 

^^  ihe'rassizes  shall  begin,  in  each  of  the  towns  in  the  civcuk;  f 

9T3  V  All^th^  barristers  of  England  are  thus  divided  among  thet^euits, 

^'^  tnd  each  one  exerdses  his  profession,  only  in  his  particular  walk. 

"^^  'ftis^'sd  likewise  in  London,  in  the  courts  of  the  A^^^^f  j%niris  the 

^  '  Vkfnrman  Pfeas^  and  the  Exchequer,  of  all  which  I  shall  txkr  occasion 

""'Mtb  speak  hereafter.     They  attach  thems^lvea  to  thatciiimitcwhich 

'^^Hiey  imagine  will  be  most  conducive  to  their  interests,  bo&  after 

having  made  their  election,  they  are  not  at  18>erty  to  change  it ; 

iihhough  there  are  instances  of  a  few,  who,  in  the  commencement 

^  ^6f  thrfr  career, have  beenallowed, after  presentmg  themselveronly 

'^^  ^"  sinfele  time  on  5i  circuit:,  to  Jeave  it  for  anoth^, 

^^    ^  It  These  four  counties  have  begun  this  very  ye^  to  have  a  fieODBd?  i^iis 
^AJiheBanle  as  an  the  other  counties  in  England.  r 

■^t: .  f  The  assizer  in  London  are  opened  by  one  of  th^  judges  of  Ej^tgland.  who 
holds  then*  the  first  day  and  sometimes  the  second,  they  are  then  conti- 
nued by  the  Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant.  '* 

The  civil  assizes  which  arc  called  sittings^  are  always  held  by  oile  of  ths 

iwih€    j^<5g«»»  ^hat  is    to    say,  font  in' WeAnainstcr  HjllU  f»f^  the 

/n:  county  pfMWles«»i>  and  :fos3^o>beri5>teuik^^  TJie,  first 

commence  immediately  after  the  tenm,  which  1  shall  speak  of  more  partis 

'  r)y  here^eri  and  the  se^nd,  the  da^  after  the  termination  ofjhhM  of 

tmiiist^t.   These^sittiti^s  continue  about  a  fortnight  ' 
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,^>,^Thejt|i(trf ff ■! <»  thgtr  lnvjen  S9ii#e4ii  JUmdott^.  jwtinltfiy 
:.'9>Mf«14ei^  ^KL-aoBl  di«tmgiwbed^a]aoqg^lhe«>,a|idi^^ 

in  the  courts  of  Uieic>catcuitr^scept  at  di«  tiiQe.o£theaMiz<%|aiHl 

<   tbifi  fokljr^ui  those  coQrtfb.  wbeze  thef.^an  principally,  ocpiqpied 

■-  Wiik  civil  matters,,  wliioh  bnag  them  in  verjL  consicUc^e  ipohi* 

^^Aftenta  i  the  hvyea  who  are  Ins  engageiLat  the  as$Aze$,reiJ4|S  in 

« -  -<ome  one  of -ahe  connties  which  makes  a^  part  of  theu?  cVcni^rand 

attend  die  oMetiags  of  the  qiiartn.seisions. 

^  >  When  the  time  for  the  assizes  ia  fixed,  all  England  appeals  in 

'    motion*    Thelawyers  set  out  with  tba judges  ou  theic  respective 

eilliuks ;  ^the  sheiiffa  (whaanswer  pretty  nearly  to  ourprifiU$)p  the 

juries,  the  high  constaUeSy  the  coroners,  the  justices  of  peacog^  the 

(Maintkft,  the  attemies^  the  witnesses,  all  hasten  to  the^pla^ where 

•  eigthe  Huian  are  to  be  held.  The  judges  are  received  at  the^eutiij^Qfie  of 

•  t'tte  t0mn'bf  the  sheriflF,  and  often  by  a  gieat^number  ofthi^i^est 
^T^faihabifaota^of  the  plaee,  who  come  with  then%  or  sand  their,  JIj^^umU 

<]  ftomest  >carviagA,  attended  by  servants  in  their  richest  Uve^iMy  in 
^  ^Dvder  to>aiigment  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  trauiH       ^.-^  - 
Theyi  enter  the  city  ^th  tnimpets  sounding  and  be^at  iSMWihg, 

•  and  ave  preceded  by  the  guards  of  the.  sherifl^  froipo  tipehpe  to 
:  twenty  in  nund»ar^  all  dressed  in  full  liveriesrand  armed  WEith4<yog 
^  fike^t  These  trumpeters  and  guards  remain  .in  4hei|r  s^rai^  afi 
-^  -Ao  'iime  of  riieir  stay ;  accompany,  them  every  day  to  tha^pourt, 

and  conduct  thsm  back  again  to  their  lod^^ngs.  On  the  day.  w^iich 
>  js^wed  for  tho  opening,  of  the  oourt,  one  of  the  judgea  |;oes  there 
•   widn  the  sheriff,  and  reads  In  public  the  king's  .commissu>n,  .after 

ifhichthe  coortis  prorogued  to  thenext  daw»wheaboth  the  ju4grsgo 
-  «Qoempanied*  by  die  sheriff,  and  with  the  forma  that  I  sh^idasoriM. 
'    'Ooe  jk  them  takes^his  seat  at  the  civil,  the  other  at  the  criminal 

-side.    Hie  shesiff  remaina  in  person  all  the  time  of  the  .aasises 

near  the  judge- who  tries  Ae.  criflMual  causes. 

^  The  criminsd  court  opens  with  reading   the  names  of  s^P  the 

-members  of  the  comniissk>n  of  the  peace«  and  after  them.thoae  of 

the  coroners  and  high  constables,  thq  former  of  whom,  as  they  ue 

caHed  on,  place  upon  the  table  'such  papers  as  they  may  hafve 
%  ^drawab-vp  conc^mi^g  the  violent  .deaths  which  may  have,  occurred 

within  their  precincts,  andihe  latter  an  aeoount  of  the.ata^.of  the 
""parishei,  whidi  are  submitted  to  their  care,  as  faraa  public  quift 

and  morality  are  concerned. 
^-  '    After  this  they  call  over  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  and  this  is 
^' ^ thepfoper  place  far  me  to  enter  upen  a  cireumstantial  detail  re- 
\V!.j^^uig  these  subjects,  whidi  form  the  principal  object  of  my 

There  are  two  kinds  of  juries  in  England^  the  iame  as  wi;  had 
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ifMtiag  d^  bill  €f  accnaation^  the  otfaier  tht  pctbf  jurf »  whiA 
jiidl|g«s-o£tlie  fictsbaputed  to  &e parties  accused.  Tlirgfaiidjiiff 
iaeomposed  of  most  of  the  priitcipal  persons  in  the  coent^s  andf^ 
aesoog  others,  of  almost  sA  those  who  are  in  the  commisMOA  of 
the  peace,  lliere  are  not  any  particular  laws  by  iriiic^  thoM^pu^' 
lificatioiis  jrequisite  for  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  are  detemuned  % 
but  it  is  customary  to  select  for  the  office  only  those  wha  aM 
dislingiiiahed  for  their  fortune,  amd  the  consideiatbn  ihejF  en|oy 
Ib  the  county,  such  as  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires^ 

Both  the  grand  and  petty  juries  are  named  by  the  sheriff,  and 
to.  ^ire  an  exact  idea  of  me  impartiality  and  mdependence  with 
wmh  he  msdces  his  chcuce,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explskl^in 
what  manner  the  nomination  of  tins  officer  himself  is  effiieled^ 

The  sheriff  com^  immediately  after  the  losd-lieutenant  of  the 
county,  in  point  of  consequence*  *  To  him  is  entrusted  the  <hai|^ 
of  sflcnig  the  laws  carried  into  ezeeutbny  judgment  enfoecedf  aM 
arrests  granted  agudst  any  of  the  idiabiunts  of  the  comity.  T^ 
this  effi^he  has  officers  under  him^  whoarecaUed  baUfifs  (aniwiBr* 
isg  to  our  Aiiuifm),  and  mdio  are  in  hia  name,  chasged  willi  the 
execution  of  judgments,  and  all  the  acts  connected  untb  thcni 
Ihne  ate  prisons  which  are  called  the  sheriff's  prison^  and  which 
am  runder  bis  direction  and  re8ponstbBit|r ;  they  are  the  same  tf» 
4Kisr  wUck  we  call  enmoMs  dUmrrti^  in  whidh  are  confined  fllm^ho 
aarto  be  tried  at  the  assises,  and  all  who  have  had  sentence  passed 
upon  them,  and  are  waidng  for  it  to  be  carried  into  execulfaMik 
The  brideweBs  and  bouses  of  correction^  are  under  the  partievriar 
inspeetiDn  of  thojustiees  of  peace.  The  sheriff  can  choose,or  r»* 
awre  tfaegMders  of  his  own  prisons ;  he  ia  answerable  for  AeeaA^ 
WMd  legaMty  of  the  acts,  by  virtue  of  which  prisoners  are  commil* 
ted  to  diem,  and  he  is  also  answerable  for  tbar  Safe  custody; 

^Ihe  ^ace  of  dieriff  is  one  of  honor,  and  the  espeiise  of  It  ^ 
hine  who  fillsit  is  cafcuiated  atfiom  15 1#  90,000  franes't  it  is 
oonsideiud  as  a  public  duty»  wiikh  mo  mie  is  excused  from  the^ 
perfoimance  of  without  very  sufficient  reasons ;  and  is  net  tiafii« 
If  eou^t  after  irf  th«  rich,  unless*  ^y  are  newly  come  to  wwdi 
ittrAe  aittnty,and  have  therefore  antnssrest  in  obtaining  sena^ 
diatinotion,  or  look  upon  the  office  as  a  step  towardaget^  into 
parliament. 

'  *  The  lofd-lieei^iKLfit  n  a  peer  of  Bagland,  lusideat  io  the  comiti^  aitd 

^ho  has  ODder  him  all  authorities^  boCb  civil  ead  ii»M;afy.    He  ^  Ua^^^t 

V^tuhrum  of  the  peace,  that  is  to  say^the  keeper  of  the  records,  and  me 

clent  Qf  the   i^c^Js  hU  ofiwer.    His  place  if,  however,  little  more 

^KoAifniry.^    \      .  \ !"  , 
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TlKH»ftJ»9{  ifetttiffMly  ktl»  t  ^^  tht  iftftt  petton  Mia 
m%  b#  nwiiaiiedr  for  the  year  folhywiog.  TUs  mn^ftrate  wm 
4iMni#ri7.B0ttiBiitftd  by  the  inhabitMits  of  the  county,  tet  ki  At 
fM^I  <i»y  it  U  done  ia  not  quite  to  popular  a  manner.  At  Ae 
SfUDiner  aasizee  every  sheriff  in  office  hya  before  the  judges  a  Kfl  of 
li«4l$»iicknieii  felimging  to  the  couoty»  whote  fortunei  he  pre« 
«lMMa#  may  eaabk  them  to  auatain  the  expenaea  of  the  aituatidtti 
14)^4  ivJMtee  OMndttct  and  itftttumeata  may  render  them  worthy  of 
it«  ni^h^  lists  are  examined  on  their  return  by  die  tveire 
Judges^  on  a  partiiittbir  day  in  the  nMmth  of  Mofember,  aiid 
fiom  ^^ach  Uh  Aey  diooae  a  name,  which  they  present  t6 
tb^.  Jung. for  hia  aaaentt  and  very  larely  does  it  happen  that  he 
<Mibo»  I wy  objeotioa  to  thenr  ohoice.  It  is  by  no  means  uncomnMt 
for  ^klmaf^  who  ure  thus  put  upon  these  lists,  to  urge  any  constdera-^ 
iMHse  to  Oofertuneaty  by  which  they  may  be  excused  ftom  hoUkig 

^ilt  Uh^mj  to  imMig»»  the  immense  difiefenee  which  this  form  of 
ililmtnaMdQ%  /added  to  aU  the  other  ctrcuaastamces  belonging  40  h^ 
lanatssiekt^  betweemthe  aheti^&and  our  pifetst  and  to  see  also 
iwr  Ipveat  is  the  indeptndenoe  which  these  officers  are  enabled  to 


1 1The  only  adtaatage  that  they  cAn  derive  from  their  employment 
bliopg  .dM  augments^km  of  pnblk  respect  towards  them  ia  Aeir 
otnL  cctantyy  tbair  efibrts  are  natuxilly  dirs^od  towards  salisfyiag 
pidtUc  oj^iuonyand  avduiing  any  action  which  m^fat  tarn  it  agaiatt 


;iXbis  then  is  the  grand  secrit  of  the  perfcctioa  sf  the  EaiglMi 
Gav^anment^  ahnost  all  the  public  ^uaploymstitSi  trhether  thi^  be 
tbnae  of  jtt^fes^  sheriffs^  jorymeni  or  jiistiies  of  peaces  are  id. 
faamed  a»  to  inspire  in  those  who  possess  them  no  other  desias^ 
tbam  that  of  attacbii^  to  themsekes  dbe  esteem  and  affiniioft  of 
Abse^airomid  thami  a  wish^  the  rery  aatuie  of  which  oMiges^tlten 
aU'egmqttecallperaoml  fcdtiiigaand  aimaositieS)  and  applydMBKr 
esAteat^aelSily  tothevdjscorariag^  and  acting  in  concert  wkhy  the 
^iaiQii  of  the  public  ackrae* 

MSblsifia  tfaaa  appointed  themselves,  will  never  dioose  aay  ^iher 
thia  impqriial  joTies»*  apoot  whose  aamea  not  afthadovof  MSpiiftm 


'  It  is  not  the  sheriff  himself  who  makes  out  the  lUts  of  the  juries;  he 
leaves  that,  as  well  as  almost  all  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  to  bis 
Under 'therw^vfho  is  an  attorney,  chosen  by  himself,  and  largely  (ecompeiised 
Ibr  his  trodt>ltf  by  certain  slims  which  are  assigned  him.  ^\it  as  tne  sheriff 
fi  ellHged  t^  sign  all  the  acts  of  the  person  he'emiploys,  and  as  they  are  aO 
Mibpos^  to  ennatiate  from  hinisel^  he  alonj^  is  responsible  for  them,  and  in 
tfraerte  guard'hiri&self  from  aby  incbnvebiences  which  m^;ht  res|iit.from 
this,  he  never  neglects  entering  info  an  sgreemeot  wiU)  his  undsr-sherin. 
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t!l^re8t.,  Tfie  slightest  circiunstance  &om  whie)^  itmigta^lfi^ar 
tEdf  the  sheriQ^  had  any  mQtiVe  in  preferring  <me  man^o^^fttio^i^ 
#btild  raise  such  an  outcry  against  him»  throughout  thei«rh(49collfitjfi^ 
ill^^  no  private  consideration  could  be  found  sulicieallf  ^poliv^ill 
to  induce  him  to  expose  himself  to  it^  .'  »^'     -.*--»«-  ^-^^^ 

It  is  esteemed  an  honor  to  belong  to  4he«>|paiid  jury^ralid 
though  only  twenty-three  persons  ~are  legally  aecessairy  t^^Qon* 
stitute  it,  tne  sheriff,  out  of,  courtesy  to  the  piwoipal  peopWih 
fiiexQunty,  sometimes  includes  upwards  of  a  hundred  19^  the^Iitt 
which  he  sends  to  the  court  of  assizes;  it  is,'howeverr  uaderatoo4 
that  only  the  first  twenty- three  are  obliged  to  attend*-,  ,>  .    *     > 

"In^order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importauce  which  is  attached  td 
0ie  duties  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  scnipulouft-puiicupiility  widi 
?srhich  they  are  fulfilled,  I  must  state  thaf  at  the^latit.  doweettr 
assizes,  which  were  delayed  eight  days  by  an  unforeseen  ev^pl^ 
the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  eldest  son  of  the  Di^  of  B^^itfbrt-, 
and  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England^  was  ;«Ppotnt<^  foHman 
of  the  grand^jury;  and  although  he  was  at  that  tiiM  on  dke^poult 
of  setting  out  to  join  the  Duke  of.  Wdlington  in-^  Belgiiiii>>^^d 
had  made  every  preparation  for  departing  on  the  day  ^s^ki^itmt^ 
l^resumed  the  assizes  would  be  ataa  end,  he  yet  put  off  his>.j$iiiir 
l»ey,^and  even  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  object. of  it  altogethH^ 
{which  was  to  be  present  at  the  grand  reviews,}  ratbec«thla  li^«fty 
other  person  have  the  honor  of  acting~as.,/!»?m9ii|iM?  cbdef  ^IM 
grand  jury,  in  his  absence^  _  ^  „ .  .    ,,..,.  ,i     ;:^  ^?^n(e^ 

Such  is  the  spirit  with.  whicKalL  pubUc^diUies^^ai^^  OlMrmd  fBp) 
diat  no  pers6a  dates  to  evade  his  ^hare  ixi.  them,  «9H^iieibe.wili» 
Jing  to  lose  all  resjpectability  and  influence,,in  th«  ic«la^,  >4»ftd 
^e  them  transferred  to  another^  wlio  inu^edial^y  sjbo9V9  WMnit 
^agerto  deserve  them.  .  -^    ,,   ^  «^i  -•.  -  -     c-r'^'^rv 

It  it  true  that  the  English  .we  enabled  0.att«i^^I|erjdiAnHtf 
summonses  which  are  sent  to  them^  with  miich-more  faciljtyittian 
we.<^j>a  tliousand  modes  of  conTeywce^auR^jffer^  tp  t^^m^illii 
rWidsofexery  description,,  vhicb  traverse  3an4  dividej^Ei^lwdiii 
attdirectrbhsiare  attended  tp  with^aaexactues^^hfck^iti^dmiiit 
•lo-'<joiiceive,  and  which  is  ob^ei:ved^  f^onv- J^ndtfl^  itoiAe^  !•» 
fittest  counties  in  "the  kingdom/  .  J'hjeiKe.  i**jno««acr|6ic|?fc5i¥li^^ 
iirfcich  th«'  En^ish^win  not^aake,  in'AF<fc>^  tchpr#«ifeTJtel)W(PM?itoii 

tKatlie^sfeall  be  inderon\.fied:agaiaU;dl-cpnseq«t«5ci[S  that  Blight 

•hhn  from  any  act  of  the  under-sheriff  hin^clf-      >:;  ^  - .  

»  ThVroads  are  onJy  from  24  to  5b  fcjferwide,  excepting  towards  th^  cp- 
tmnce  fif  laa^e  Kywin^  wften  tliey  becblnc  somewhat  ^idei''  Most;  of  them 
have  a  footpath  on  lhcside^  wtMchiir raised  abontjtwoHDf  thfeefetf,  inVrder 
to  secure  the  passenger  from  any  injury  from  carriages  ur  horseman. 
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t&e  fint  luixuff  which  the^  indulge  in,  as  seK>n  as  they  feel  at  ^a|e 
in  diektilfeUmsdheef^  d^iy  are,  therefore,  never  at  a  loss  for  m^ans 
of  troP^Uioi;.  A  thousand  coachesare  going  backwards  and  forwasrif 
att'die  ttay'tOng,  draWn  hy  light  horses,  which  one  can  scarcel|' 
ttihsMiaVd  ever  been  intended  for  work  of  that  sort  j  their  swiftr 
ness  renders  the  length  of  the  way  imperceptible,  and  the  inns 
tdiich'  ate  scattered  in  abundance  over  all  the  roads,  and  which  are 
t«(Aet«  With  conifbrt,  obliterate  all  sense  of  its  fatigues, 
Tb»,  Jurors,  a*  well  petty  as  grand,  often  come  a  distance  of  eighty 
iftiles,  whidh  fe  about  twenty-seven  leagues.  It  is  extremely  rai^e 
fiar^dffy  otte  to  fall'  in  attendance,  although  the  number  required 
for  each  assizes,  is  at  least  eight^undfed,  without  counting  the 
gta^^  iifid  st)ecial  Jurots;  and  the  number  of  the  jurors  for  ea^ 
f^6ftf  in  the  county  of  York,  fof  example,  amounts  to  more  th^ 
tl(^6  tfKmsand,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  which  I  have  alrea4f 

'  f17ho96^  who  Ao  not  attend  are  obliged  to  depose  upon  oath,  beforf 
aini8gi8tra^,tliat  they  are  not  in  a  state  to  acquit  themselves  of  th^ 
At^s^  jurymen.      They  afterwards  send  this  deposition  to  xhk 
OMrtj^th  a  st^tettient  of  the  causes  which  have  prevented  them 
Hmxi  ^pp^^ng  at  l^ieir  post ;  if  these  causes  should  be  connected 
trkir  atiy  {Physical  infirmity,  or  actual  indisposition,  they  generally 
affiirtke'cerfificate  of  the  physician  to  their  own  account.     These 
tMUises,  liowever,  are  by  no  means  lightly  admitted  j  they  are  i^ea^ 
befak^  tfa#  other  jurymen,  and  if  the  least  doubt  should  be  entei^ 
tained  of  their  truth,  the  court  would  send  for  the  physician  wliS 
lad  l%ned  the  certificate,  and  would  require  him  to  take  his  oath 
as  to^e  reklhy  of  the  fact  which  he  may  have  vouched  for.     And 
iriiat  llii^ditd  man  would  venture  to  certify  among  ^is  own  townV 
]^«e|de>  dfire  a  person  could  not  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  as  ^a 
jutyniany  when  he  roust  be  aware  that  every  body  of  his  acquaint- 
M«fr%0uld  knbw'the  statement  to  be  a  false  one  ? 
^  When  a  person  who  is  summoned  on  a  jury,  either  gives  np 
Masotr  fi»t  his  non-attendance,  6r  only  such  as  appears  unsatisfac^ 
forf  toidl^  judges  he  fines  him  in  a  sum  which  must  be  not  less 
tmrt#o^,  and  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling  •,  but  if  it  should 
be  tfatMight  thar  there  H  any  Wilful  negligence  on  his  part,  Jb|f 
fii«M'4lf  "tailed  6i&  in  every  cause,  and  every  time  he  is  fin<^ 
afresh)  aid  being  absent.    I  hj^ard  6f  a  juror  af  York,  who  had  been 
fined,  in  one  session,  a  sum  equal  to  12,000  francs  of.  our  money. 
These  fines  are  very  vigorously  ^jilfofced ;  a  person  is  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  them,  as  for  any  otjtier  civil  debt^  and  they  are^sub- 
mhtifd  to  I^y  the  public  with  t)ie  more  willingness,  as  they  Wft 
iQpiied  upon  as  a  pro^f  of  the  auachmcfnt  ofthe  judg^to  the  ifiSti- 
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p^l^  of  the JuT]^  i  ^n  iDttittttion  vrhkk  U  «ottii4er«4  )wf  fi#  f  ng^ 
W.s^  op^  of  tbi^  firmest  bulwai^s  of  tbeir  Ubertf,- 
Vl^ejpr^nd].ur7,  besides  their  ^^  duty,  which  j^^th^^of 

4^)be^^tin^  upon  the  acts  of  accasatioi^  <of  wUoh  i  ahall  «bor% 
ifffe  pcpasion  to  ipeaV,)  are-  ako  anUiorised  to  in»k  tbepmcm^  «i4 
ffpeive  the  <:omp}atnt8,o{  thff  prisonecs  ^  they  are  Ukewice  efttruets^ 
vith  w^t  i$  in  fact  one  of  ^e  most  in^ortant  of  aU  their  4utief» 
that  of  malqng  representations  to  the  govenaaect  reqpfCtiag'W^f 
|»p]nts  connected  with  the  particujac  junulipiiott  (^  the  county, 'dir 
the^eAeral  a4mini#tratioii  of  public  afiaira,  which  may  appear  to 
(hem  worthy  of  remark.  Thus,  if  a.  road,  or  a  bridge  be  found  out 
of  repair,  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  open  a  new  road,  or  coii^ 
stru6i;a  uew  bridge,  if  there  be  any  gaming  houses,  or  houses  of 
Ui-^e*  which  render  themselves  notorious,  or  any  manu£actuiHP 
which  by  lt$  exhalations  become  injuripua  to  the  public  he^^by 
if  the  rates  allowed  to  the  poor  be  umustly  administered,  if 
any  magistrate^  not  excepting  the  sbeqff  him^lf^  abouU  i|lmse 
the  power  entrusted  to  htm,  if  a  tax  should  appear  to  press  too 
heavily  upon  that  particular  county,  or  if  any.question  of  public  imT 
portance  be  going  forward  in  parlian^ept,  the.  grand 'jury  havt 
z  right  to  oflFer  their  observations  upon  sdl  these  different  subject*!^ 
On  such  occasions  they  draw  up  a  memorial^  whictb  their  foreman 
reads  to  the,  court,  and  it  is  afterwards  given  into  the  hands  of 
^the  judge,  yith  a  request  that  he  wiU  lay  it  before  the  Kin^* 

In  this  manner  I  heard  the  gn»nd  jury  at  Durham  complain  of 
the  delay  which  was  practised  in  .the  erectionof  the  new  ptisons» 
^d  th^t  a|  Carlisle  remonstrate  agamst  the  abu^  which  e:^^$i4, 
jin  ihe  ol4  ones.  '  This,  right  does  uot  belong  only  to  the  grand 
jll»^es.^tthe  arizes;  those  at  the  quarter-sessions,  who. are  choi^ 
^rpma  somewhat  less  elevated  class,  the  justices  of  peace  in  ^ai^ 
f  o^uty»  the  inhabitants  of  towns  called  together  by  the  piayocj 
and  ^eehplders  assembled  by  the  sheriff,  all  enjoy  tiie  same  pre«> 
rogativej  and  use  it  with  the  greatest  freedom.  ^ 

Jn  order  to  give  an  idea  of  their  independence  I  will  here 
relate  an  incident  wliich  occurred  t9  the  celebmted  l>ean  Swift,  • 
.  The  government  had  pas9ed  an  act  for  the  iu^oducticm  p( 
copper  money  into  Ireland  |  a  measure  which,  I  know  not  why, 
wa^.  ejcce^vely  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  wh^ 
fancied  that  it  militated  against  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Swi^  wrote  a  very  violent  pamphlet  ag9inst  tUs  innovation^  nm 
it^cfi>^e4  such  celebrity  diat   government  resolved  to  pumnih 

'  The  f^r  oorthern  counties  are  indebted  to  the  graqd  juriss  of  Cufob^- 
iitfd  ai^d  Wejttmocfiland  for  the  privileee  of  having  assizes  twice  in  iiup 
jm>  tl^  sa^  as  the  other  tiisvoties  of  England.  This  lm)>ott«iH  object 
fonned  the  sukfect  of  their  last  year's  deliberations.  \         ' 
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ihdiG&neiit  wm  f»rif«otcd  to  the  gsand  jurj  agaiii$t  a  bpQk«fd&ifr» 
59rbft5r^  accused  o£  iuurkig  sold  the  pa^hlet,  and  'the  ipdn 
^ri^  tb9i»  10  itfft  tbr  greatest  severicjr  m  exammng  tbe  lm% 
^gmkii^f  h&wtfdr^  not  only  threw  out  die  bill  akogetheft  hUtf 
fS^yii^.  ii^ioi  its  right  of  feak>a8traiice»  likewise  addramtd 
a  Yigorous  jgk&stQmi  to  the  judge^  in  which  they  eselaimei 
4|^iWt  1^  measures  adopted  by  gor^Bmeat}  and  repeatine- 
4^  Yerj[  argwswiits  used  by  Swift  hinselft  in  his  pretended  ItbdC 
•^e^pttuord '  tJl^e  iotroducecs  of  the  new  coinage,  as  tbe  eneopdes 
^.  :tbf»r  QQiinlryi  wd  compelled  the  Govenunent  to  withdraw 
the  pi»>0«edu^* 

^  ]t  iiS  froin  sOl  thes^  functions,  civil  and  paternal,  joined  to 
^0  9^.i^d  finyiness  with  which  they  exercise  them,  that' the 
grand  ji^ri^f  ?njoy  such  gceat  consideration  in  England,  and  dmt 
their  remonstrances  have  so  much  weight  with  government,  who 
Jop]^  ppoo  thetu  ai  die  purest  emanations^f  public  ojHnion. 

We  ^re  not  to  imagine  that  their  visits  to  the  priscMia  afe 

;^QO«i^ned  to  a  fnere  cursorv  view  of  the  cdlsi  and  prisoners,  taken 

m  hastily  passing  thrpughthem;  they  go  to  them  in  a  body,  and 

ar^.thus  ensUed  s^iarately,  and  free  from  the  presence  cl  ibe 

{(fi^toy  who.  generally  remains  with  the-  loreman,  to  interrogate 

5be.  prjisoners  in  private,  and    to  become  acquainted  with  &ir 

i^|iece»sitiesj  as  weU>as  with  any -oAer  grievances  under  whidbi 

tit^eifjiaafr  labor.    The  greatest  proportion  of  them,  moreover,  are 

J4i^tice9  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  capacity  also  they  are  entruited 

f^liv  the  surveying  (tf  the  pfison8,a<lttty.whicb  ths^  acquHthentx 

.f^lfifes  <if  with  die  mo»t  regions  exactness,  seldom  tailnig  to  visit 

%lli/ev«ry  fortnight,  entering  whatem?  <4»MM|iops  idiey  jaay 

^i^ye  $0  msjce  in  the  gaoler's  books  which  are  shown  to  ^them,  and 

gen^r^Uy^  leaving  tokens  of  their  generositv  amcmg  tbe  pmo/^eau 

,  |ilo. prisoner  joan  be  cooneakd  from  the  gcandjury.-   At^the 

jopening  of  the  assi^ei  a  list  of  all  the  persons  confined  in  tihe 

sberi£Ps  prison  is  printed  and  published  b^  the  governor  .of  the 

prison  under  his  respoasibSity  i  and  these  is  psobabty  not  a  ^gle 

l^aipip^  of  a^vemor,  who  im  ventusfid  tQ  ^hold  back  th^^name 

of  a  single  indiyiduaU  "  ^ 

This  U<t J  which  is  called  the  Q^dm  Cak^r^  i%  is^dly  cireii- 
JiMsd  in  the  county,  in  order  that  euery  one  may  ibe  made  s^ 
^im^xi^i^  with  the  nu«^ber  of  prisoneri  in  the  prison,  ixA  l!he 
£m9^i<A  their  4etention«  It  di^ii^|«Hah«s  tkmr  v4io  are  Sti^rtibotti. 
ed  after  trial,  from  those  who  are  imprisoned  on  aittpicion^  and  by 
the  warrant  of  a  ma^^^trate.  There  ^ase  mt  mj  f>tber  distit^istipn^ 
e^pt  that  of  prisonei^s  f<ur  cM>t)  who  make  a  cbss  of  l^mAdves. 
All  the  accused  must  be  tried  at  the  &mi6i^  and  Iheae  Ik  fbwad 
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fwllyib  it  In  iM|idit«il.  Vndmt  m  prHuice  mlmtmemn  tM  lite  ttnil 
<rftilf#M«f^Attiis<be|Wtofftofti)odi«rtet«^  iB, 

m  ^^iMt  it  faimsetf  ill  hti  own  defence  i  iB«l  if  tbe  pMrfb 
^Mkh  lelif  «ftkt  Hgtinet  him  aw  n«t  then  WouglM  tertrard^  or  if  dte 
fiistctttorf  4#r  any  of  the  witnes«e$i  fail  to  presciit  thcoiftlfta  in 
iM^r  hi  ff«tfiti  by  die  circumstaiice)  and  it  tidier  tried  «p6t 
ii>i-»ii>lftg»ltd#ncc,  or  discharged  by  ptodsmMim. 

m  W«miirt>lu>  however,  happens,  that  in  matters  of  consiAlfiUe 
i^iportance,  the  judge  upon  the  oath  of  the  prosecutor)  or  of  Ms 
■HiWMI  ,>rs8peceing  the  unatoidabie  absence  of  any  witness,  irkise 
i/mimmf  may  be  absolutely  essential,  puts  off  the  trial  to  the  tmm 
usiteb  I  but  in  this  case  he  ahnost  always  sets  the  priscmer  at 
M>eltf  ,  on  giving  securities,  unless  he  should  ht  one  accused  of 
muvitor,  rape,  or  some  h^ous  offence  of  that  sort.  In  aB  oA^ 
caies  tile' prisoners,  as  I  have  already  said,  dte  either  tried  or  im 
charged.  • 

The  judges  receive  for  this  purpose  a  commisi^on  of  ga^l  di^ 
ii^^^flh  enjoining  them  to  clear  the  prisons ;  and  as  the  list  of  the 
pers0iis  coafincNd  is  published  at  the  end  of  every  ses»mi,  the 
whole  -e^nty  may  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  judge  baa 
acquitted  himself  of  die  commission  ;  and  he  would  not  escape 
b^ig  appealed  a^inst  m  parliament,  if,  through  any  motive  which 
mig&  be  suspected,  or  of  which  the  justice  did  not  appear  on 
the  scrongeet  evidence,  he  ^uld  go  away  without  having  come 
to  a  decision  respecting  the  fate  of  all  the  prisoners  whatsoever #. 

in  d^  same  manner  a  Crown  Calendar  is  printed  at  most  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  is  productive  of  the  same  advantages.  There 
ia  ao(,liosviev€r,  any  positive  law  to  this  effect ;  but  publicity,  in  all 
mmara  of  this  Snd,  appe^irs  so  desirable  to  the  English,  that  there 
is  scflieel|r  ainy  affair  dF  general  interest  which  is  not  made  the 
mhkm<if  it. 

The  pettv  jury  is  named  by  the  sheriff,  as  well  as  the  grand  jury ; 
md,  fcqm  the  same  cause,  it  is  conducted  with  the  same  impar- 
tialitf.  • 

liiery  Englishman  who  is  in  possession  of  a  property  of  ten 
powidaa  yiear  in  land,  whedier  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  only  six 
in  the  district  of  Wales,  is  liable  to  serve,  and  does  serve  upon  the 
|uries.  :  The  number  of  jurors  accordingly  varies  in  every  county, 
in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  population.  In  diat  o{  York, 
wludtss  the  most  extensive  in  England,  it  is  estimated  at  about 
ten  tbossaad  j  without  counting  the  jurors  of  the  Borough-townt, 
^lat'iftt^  suy,  towns  which  have  the  privilege  of  having  their  own 
nu^iitraies,  and  whose  inhaUtants  only  serve  the  office  of  juum^ 
for  thnr  own  town,  and  not  for  the  county.  In  die  countj^ -of 
Lancastnr  it  nnmiais  toid>outeight  thousand.  Sturgeons,  physicians. 
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cottlK^.clei)gr)rtiieii$  €OK)]icrs;*offic«rs  •nd  «i«fi'ki  tfa«  iMiyi^r  . 
na^  fevcst  miiiisteln  dF  8faie»  and  nwn  of  aevMty  y«m  reif  tgUi  ir' 
aTemll».iiKeHipfeed  fron  perforaring  the  functiont  of  jtiry«f»  *    ^  ^-9 

Mich  ottuaty  hss^paiticalar  rules,,  established  ispo9  aM  of'  fipN^«  # 
liament,  which  fecthe^  period  that  must  interveM  Iwtwaap'ttbe  - 
'suntthottfeg  vgsLVtk  of^the  same  jurymen^  and  rtgukte  iimf%\i$im 
poiMis  €oimecied  with  them.  *•    .•    'i-* 

'£h0«hp30t  of  these  r^ulations  is  the  deteroainiag  diei 
renfes-t^hich  tlie  w:ealth  atid  population  of  each  cosnty  nei 
irQyvmake  in  the  service  required  from  the  jurors  of  each. 

In  ToriLshlrei  for  example,  a  person  is  only  liaUe  |9  be 
mottud  oil  a  jury  once  m  four  years  ;  in  Lancashire  once  in  tbiee 
yeafs  y  m  other  counties  once  in  two  years ;  and  in  Rutlandlhirt 
every  year,  > 

i^ai&y  in  Yofkshire  the-  jurors  are  divided,  in  the  gmerel  fist, 
into  tvi^  classes ;  those  \rho  have  an  annual  income  of  more  thiii 
150.  pounds  sterling,  and  those  who  have  one  of  kss  value. 
The  fir^tare  chosen  for  the  service  of  the  assizes,  which  is  ahirtiys 
the  most  expensive,  both.  ?»  it  lasts  longer^,  aad  is  reqwred  al  a 
greater  distance  from  their  homes  i  the  others,  for  the  service  of  ike 
quarter  sessions,  which  are  held  move  immediately  near  their 
own  dwellings.  The  sheriff:  would  subject  himself  to  a  fine  of  SOL 
sterling,  if  he  should  cite  to  the  quarter  sessions  any  person  having 
an  income  of  150/.  sterling,  as  all  such  ought  to  be  raaerved  f#f 
the  assizes.  »' 

In  the  other  counties,  likewise,  these  two  diviisioos  exist  §  hut  the 
precise  income  which  qualifies  for  serving  at  the  Issizes.i^Mtl^ 
alweys  determined  j  and  the  fixing  of  it  b  left  to  the  disimiion 
of  the  sheriff,  with  whom  it  rests  to  select  the  bankers  and  9m^ 
chants  tQ  serve  at  the  assizes,  and  the  formers  and  retail»deal#r4 
at  the  quarter,  sessions. 

The  manner  of  making  out  these  lists  is  as  follows  :  every  yeer, 
about  Michaelmas,  the  petty  coi^iables  make  out  a  l*St  of  all  tba 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts  who  are  liable  to<  serve  aa 
jurief ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  a 
landed  income  of  at  least  ten  pounds  per  annum,  either  in  lireefaolda 
or  oop^olds.  .  They  assist  themselves  in  doi^  this  by  reffi^pig 
to  the  assessments  to  the  taxes.  They  alfix.  the  list  for  tviieBty> 
day$^o  the  walls  of  the  pari8h-cburch>  and  every  ^person,  hae  a 
righfUff  examine  i^  and  to  address^a  request  to  the  coastaUe  fink^t 
to  he  ei^ped  from  the  liit»  if  he  be  not  of  age,,  or*  have  .npt  tfKK 
Tesffifii^  income^  or,  on  the  contrary  beiag  the  cfse, .  to  Jiaveius; 
name  enrolled  in  it.  %       ^ 

VOL.  XVL  Pa?n.  NO.  XXXL         .   C 
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J|f  d^,«pMtsdbk  4miH  obttiiiitelr  petsmt  la  puttiBg  awj«sK» 

a4ie4istwlK>  pleiida  ai^  <^^c;pydoa  from  ic»  he  maj  be  eked 

f^on^  of  the  justices  of  pe^OjS  of  the  oountyi^  who  wiU  yuigt 

^  iMnea^.ol  tbe  eoix^hinant  upon  his  own  oadi,  07  iip9f  flmt 
Jip^a  w^  witiiess  i^  and  if  ai^y  it)ytentioQ  to  hairafts  or  yex  the  ji^rljr 
apfiear  on  the  pai^  of  the  coiistaUe  he  is  condemned,  to  pay  .a>  line 
%(^i]4!)(  s^iUi^p*  The  proceeding  is^  after^arda  sent  >|9)  the 
qvarter  sessions,  where,  accordiii|r  %q  the  drcuin^Unpes  ^  ,fl|e 
l^sj^,  t^e  clerks  €>i,  the  peace  are  ordered  either  ^  unacnbe  the  name 
4^tt^inthp  list  of  jurocs,  or  to  erase  it  if  itl^  wjona|]r\  jgfut 
&ere.  The  Ksis  of  the  petty  constables  are  laid  before  me'high 
coni^blee  after  they  have  affirmed  upon  oath  before  a  ja||p|e  of 
.pC!fK^  thai  th^y  h^ve  made  them  according  to  their  cQt^cimM» 
axul  to  the  best  of  their  belief.  The  high  constables-  se?^  PV^ 
laatbiiirrtttrn  to  the  derk  of  the  pea^  of  tht^  cow^tf,  ^$or 
t^c^y^also,  have  made  oath  that  they  are  the  \9fnt  a%  JiJbHef 
haipe  ceceit»dirom  the  petty  constablest  and  without  j^^y  al^f^pa* 
4«fv:  and  the  btter  compiMee  from  aU  these  Ijute  poe  ,ge9fV9l 
lia^;  which  he  is  obliged  to  detiver  to  the  sheijp'  by  a  certau|4;i]r« 
nnder  pain  of  fine.  jThe  sherifi^  himself  would  be  liable  to  a  fiii^ 
of  t^ea(ty  pounds  eeeidii^,  tf  he  should  b^  found  to  h^r^  ad<|ed'> 
single  name-  to  the  general  list,  which  wa»  not  upon  that  givcp 
him  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  ^  J    ,      . 

/In  this  manner  the  sheriff  is>  supplied  every  ye^rwithA,n^ 
list  q£  all  the  inhabitants  of  d^  county  who  are  quatifieds  ^ 
become  jurors ;  and  from  it  he  is  enabled  to  choose  widi  i^^xtiiptj;,! 
ijk^dwitibout  being  exposed,  as  the  pri^tUm  \n  Fran^,  to  fefect- 
mg  ouiiof  old  Ibts  Aose  who  have  been  dead  or  abs^ent  ^  jq^^ 
hWfe...       «,    " 

liirery  year,  in  the;  book  which  contains  the  general,  I{^  pf 
iuiorf,  the  year  in  wld^  each  juror  has  si^rvedj^  entered  i^.;!^ 
ink^by  die  aide  of  his  name,  and  through  this  means  it  is  eify  to 
avmd  aummoning  him  agun  sooner  than  h^  ought  to  h^.^\j!& 
thes^  minor  regulations  arc;  attended  to  with  so  much  puxif  tusnlf  , 
diat  the  sheriflT  is  responsible  for  the  fitness  of  the  jurymen  whom 
hefresents, and  tUm  consequ|ence of  a^y  erroneous ^epre^e^tatm, 
tt^<iumber  of  them  should  be  found  insui^cienyt  h^  ;|!B:ou)(f,4i^ 
eentonned  to  a  very  heavy  fine.      ^,    ^         ^  v^     , 

We  will  flow  return  to  the  courts  of  assize.  Aftftr  cajji}ng,^i;^^ 
tlw^wmd  jurir  d^e  fbr^am^  t^kc^^  the  foltoipagqath :  .  \[  j  •> 

ccYou  diall  diligently  enquire,  and  true  presentment  make 
#<^li80eh«n9cl9Si  malM^^andthiiigSy  aaahalLbe^giiveattdu  iif 
l^tfiiSj  ot  ddierwit«^c(3im0'«^lreur'  kitowl|9d0e^^t«uchhi^<thiv''^t«- 

lent  Vvice,^  ti^  Kid^  jmt^%  W'^m^^m^0^?^f^ 
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for  liatredy  mafic^  or  iu-iinB,.  nor  Uttm  any'uupieieutBd  for  fntf 
§trbt  or1bAK:tioA»  or  for  any  regard,  hope  or  promise  dievtbf^ 
\mt  te  aS  jour  pi^entinents  yott  diaB  pre^  the  truth,  thfe  hAmMk 
"tH^^  acna  fto^iitglmt  the  truths  aceording  to  the  brtt  of  fonkr 
akIU  and  knowledge.    So  help  you  God  P' 

Esldi  <^  dte  grand  Jteora  then  taiea  die  oadi  tendeitd  ftf  Utt* 
wbidi  ia  touehed  aa  foHova  r 

^The  same  hsiA  your  foreman  haa  nofw  taken  before  yoil  oh 
Ui^^Met,  ytm  and  etery  of  you  shall  well  and  truly  tbierre  iftnd 
kcen^bn  your  respectrre  part.  So  help  you  God  K* 

^Oib  gruid  jurora,  aa  I  hare  already  expbined,  and  a  A  h«f^  al- 
tMMi  'fees  them,  onrat  to  be  *  I weu  I  y •nnree  in  number,  ati  visit  vx 
Opt  iUShiadiii  wUStk  are  always  carried  by  a  plurafity  of  >^ofeet» 
tflfr  i8i)hlt'the  least  tare  a  majority  of  twelre.  Thb  Mimb«^ 
blfve^^rt  IsTtiOt  indispenaibly  nedessary  |  they  may  be  only  twenty* 
t#b^'blf  ^Mrenty-one,  oir  twenty,  or  even  as  few  as  tii^eAfe,  pttiWded 
oaf  "iin  tft£s  taJe  &ey  are  unanimous,  and  that  In  the  dlAer 
^LSfktVtSiK  are* at  least  twelve  who  agree  in  opinion  respecting 
l!U  Inihet^  ddiate. 

'^nte  i>it:bi^  is  grounded  on  the  fundamental  principle  <sFAt 
!^^dk4iw^^  jfiat  no  person  shall  be  condemn^;  eieepting  #ith 
aaaent  of  twenty^faur  of  his  countirymeni  which  must  'almiys 
3ib\licWKkfSitlce  Ae  dedsibn  of  the  grand  jury  must  f^  ttfpon 
a  ifiaf^Arfty^  of  It  least  tirehre  vcSces,  and  ^at  of  the  pettjf^  faff 
npon  Oat  tinanimirr  of  all  Ae  twelve  jurymen.  .  -^  t  .  > 

^Itlejbettf  jtty  n  nest'  caOed  over ;  the  petty  Jntymien^  ^Mfe 
toUbitS^  osftf  t%iilty4bur  in-nundker,  but  aa  '^r  ihimber'  iMa 
often  much  diminished  by  die  challenget,  which  I  shall  srftetihlrA 
chJtribe^  and  the  mode  of  €om{detin|  it  wav  fotmd  cxtrenMf  inif 
edneenient  In  ita  effects,  aa  I  shall  Ukewia^  taSce 


'  otewbn  to  el' 
^uicAnkliaa  allowed  of  damrinctease  to  ferty'iciighn  Btfor^' 
cSi|ed  over,  tU^  following  prddamatran,  aa  k  may  be  tef i»^,  .• 
•tt^dWodbydietterlroAhearrak^  -.i.^.a 

'^'  ^"YBipisdnien  that  are  impafitieSed  to  try  between^ oHi^iMM^ 
im'tea  die  Xing  and  dvs  prisoner  at  %e  bar,  mln^r  to^t^tir 
«dti^  ^^one  at  Ae  ferst  caH,  or  pain  and  peril  shelf  filf^Aei^ 

If  th^e  are  any  caUed  who  do  wl  adswefi  he  addit^cMaee  imt 
ti«MiPttfdicm:- 
,  ^  You  of  ^  hny  ^lidi  itere  even  now  ddled,  and  maife  tStMttp 

u  hmk\f,w6^t»  aiiyrprisu^  infewnarion.  wluch  msy  be  gmptucthii^ 

am  tp  <?ODC^rj  any  tfjujgunfairiy  for  his  dimce^ 


|iini«. 


(t  abiiQ  to  <;oDC^rt  any  tuuqg  uotainy  tor  nis  qetence^  or 
If  BelSaveifoy  wMoinay  «e  ^iU  at  lib^tjr,  lip^ii  th^. 
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9ndwer  Ui/jquviaiuues;  aii44avfe'yow»iin«?&.*'''  -  If  thfey  dtf  not  ihake!: 
.  dieit  app^Tance^  the  fine  is  pronounced.  . ;-  ^  ^  f ^  • 

>'iJHHMii  bdth'tbe  ]ymm  ^vcf^eatled^'Oteri  the  'j«^  -addtless^  a; 
^diii6Mli$cottr«eid^tbe  ^flni4*jur0!^,  in  V)Wch*ie  poirtts*  out  to 
tMdm  die  ^ttes'wklcb  they  iiave'ter  JNiM^^  and  die  principles  dh^ 
ntkidk  thty  ought  to^ct.  He  ifeett  makes  sach  obsctVatioifis  to 
^■^^pcq^p^otiiig^th'e'iiavticular  subjects  under  their  considefattony 
aaPicpfiearnecessavyvand  disitiisses  them  to  the  room- aHotted  for 
iiltiii,ix4df  a Ji^qoest  that  they  will' lose  as  little  time'  as  'possible 
Iii4if^  fivst  biUf^hat' conies  before  them^  in  order  that  the  ba«ihess 
of^th&cooTt  may  not  be  delated. 

. .  l^Hiuit.beg  leave  to  remark,  in  this  |dace,  thift  ie  is  by  no  me^ns 
necessary  in  England;  to  enter  into  any  laborious  explanatioif^'  to 
1^  jsrymen  reacting '  the  nature  of  th6  duties  whieh'deifblve 
iip0a  dvem'^  The  Engli^  are  so'  habkualiy  aeqiiaihtal  vith  this 
iaichiitton,  the  knowledge  of  all^theif  constitutional  laws,  itnd 
aboiea  aU  of  those  relatiTe  to  the  trial  by  jury,  is  so  universally 
difiilpedainai^g  them;  that  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  juiymaii  liirho 
H'tSDt  perfectly  awar^  of  every  thing  that  his- country^  has  a'  tight 
to^expect  from  his  probity  and  zeal. 

.^..i^fte  foreman  of  the  gtand  jury  is,  hwkcover,  always  otie  of  the 

most  distinguished  per^nsL  in .  the  county;  the  eMest  son  of   a 

pet?;  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  ^onite  other  person  ofdistinc- 

tidn$  and  it  is  almo^  needless  to  say  that  he  is  likewise  inigeliefal 

4Mi6i0f:the  best  inform^ 'men,  in  the  county ;  for  where  :'personad[ 

tneritls  esteemed,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  above  aHroAer  ad- 

^^ntaiges,  ev^  above  those  of  rahk  and  fortune  combined^  where 

jSitSamiiel  Romilly  heard  of  no  name  that  could  edipse  the  splen^ 

'^OFof  hisowri,  it  U  those  of  the  higher  classes  who  make  the 

^aCeseeAi^s  to  obtain  information,  as  they  feel  yet  more  diah ' 

Ollbm  the  necessity  of  addiiig  some  degree  of  personal  cohsidcara- 

tion  to  the  resect  wliidt-they  derive  from  ^eir  condition  ;  for  it 

^wQOldhe  insupportable  to  them  td  be  deprived  of  the  first  of  these 

fldfttntages,  at  tlie  very  ti«te  that  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  beifefits 

tequected  with  the  second  niust  be  $o  much  interrupted  by  their 

4B|iletitton  to  the.  duties  which  the  public  requires  from  thenu    The 

grand  jury  form  themselves  in  their  own  apartment  into  a .  kind 

:Of  tribunal,  under  the  direction  ctf  their  foreman.    The  prosecutor 

,  in  the  matter  which  stands  first  upon  the  list,  and  his  ^Irithe^isi^, 

if  p«af  bilfbre  them  ;  the  former  explains  the'subject  of  His  grievance, 

and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  has  suffered  ;  the  latter  ^tlest 

^Ihe  tnith  of  his  statements  by  their  depositions  ;  the  jurors  after- 

*y^d8  consult  upon  the  weight  pf  the  testimonies  which  appear 

against  the  iecused>^aad  if  i£ey  iindthem.'Qf  stifli^ient  importance, 

the  foreman,  in  their  naine,  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ifidict- 
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i9(^P^  a.Jrue  iilf*    On  tbt  €990  .provingvUiit '^toAMrf  ybr : 
uobilL  .    ,^.       ',        .  f     „  '   -.'    ^iK^cjtij?  lit'r. 

^  Wb4«^f4iegs9|idjttryi8^hu&occ«pM!i»Mliitsfir8t/C^ 
iJ)ie  cpurt  xeouin^  inactive;  the<;Ierj^.iQ«^e€riout^ff0iikthediMii£>lbt 
petty  jury,  the  jtwelye  jvjK>rt  who  are  Xit^yUtt  on  th^.fiM  tiinVitJhp 
jjudgf  emp^yshifn^elf  vuii.Wi^i^^^  indictments^  the  laHPfett . 
with^laoking  ov^  their  brief s,  aod  the  public  .wi^^^iosq^Mtitti^g 
l^e  probatj^le^^^^^cmination  o£  the  dijSerent  cajaaes.  This  fwriod^ 
bo^e^eryJs^^s^doiQtof  n^re  tl^n  half ..^n  bour'^id^j^i^jd^cMl 
c^  |^«}(indi^tiQ€iats^gei^eralIy  ^^dc^i^  care  tcKlay  behove:  ^a  f!cnd 
jury  those  subjects,  the  first  in  order».  which  xequtre  the  least  de? 
Ub^^i9^,^d  consequently  tiiey  soon  ciwpe.back^iitf^  tbe^iSQurt 

;;j^h^ftSi%T(^  4ivided.  into  two  classes*  which.  a(9  teirmml*  {pad 
s^id  p^tty  lar<;^ies>K  AU  thefts  to  the  amount  of  one  <#Uiiiii|piHi 
v^e^  tiv^t  is  tp  s^y  of  .24  J^reQch  solsj  or  under^^ne  pettyflarQefUf  iis 
^441  ^\f>y^  the  v^lue  of  one  shilling  are  deemed-frand  broeRi^. 

^ij^elj^^peny  is. punishable  with  impriaonmeiit,  whifipii^^or 
ti^pprt^p  for  s^ven  ye^rs.  Grand  brceny  is  punishablerwitk 
death ;  but  as  the  majority  of  those  who  are  guilty,  of  this  de^ 
scriptioiiHOf  C^ime  are»  .^oerally,  speakingi  admitted. ta-  the  hfaefit 
of  clei;gyj  it  follows  that  grand  larceny .  is  no  longer ropnsMered.. as 
a^^^pjtai  crl9%e  in  itself,  and  that  i^  oitghU  .tbereSlreyrna  longfv  to 
]{^  pifpi^abL^  with  4eath,  but  pnly,  wtb  inq^asonaent^iOr  touifr' 
P9^4p^/^.  sev.en.or  £ourl«en  y(ea,rs»  K^^pv^ftloQflifcs  accQDdjn^ici^ 
t^  ^gg?;avfitioa p£^.  circuJTvstanoe^Att^n^^iH.on  the  crimen  'This 
apmfeiii^  ^t^>ing«how«vePico£  the  ^ir^yr^vibe  em^gk^^bj^n^is 
l^^n^pse  than,  «^(^aHn^, after  ^l,,,f0ci8M^  /Aidb« /(mWimtMi^ief 
^s^pfurlisunent^Kiiiichbaf e  been  Qassedjdn  9rd^.iMepQrftAo|e 
wlp  are  accused  of  ibis /  crimen  ^o£(tber  ^eefit  iOffOt^f^H^'^wdtf^ 
4|^f^cif£umst^c^s»  ^^t  jth^:pwiif^^pt^£^4(ie»tl^mM^ 
<^id^d  ^(  rf^^ablisbed.in  glmo#t^a4  CA»f9.o^^9P34?.lar6e9ySti  novi 

..,^us4f,/.tl^igfand,Uifqcny,aQnsJ«%i,frii  i^^Efmpl^ififfkf  st^Og^ 
i^h^fP«  ^^  IP^%  Pi^^%u^  tlun^ielsQ  ?|)^Hd^  is  trusted  to  pu^ilifitMthi 
Qr,itG^o^^  y^ue  of  nve  sbill^n^/ #p  tW;  iminhabiled  (hMMitoor 
/ji^/ortj^ill[^gf  i^a,,hovse  vi^l^ich  •  i^  iinVbitied>  itii9>p«i«iftt»Ue 

iA^^#^sp,  l^wpye;^  filing  ^  may^  be  in|.awnou^j»«rfmhios 
^S^^S^ift^^ciR  a^  dwelling-house  during  the  night,  or  attende<ttwtlh 

the  puxii^ment  of  doatb  ;  so  that  it  may  b^  said  that  by  thebiiid 
of  ajl  these  exoeptions,^^  wiell  asof  many  others?whtahiitriir«iAd 

sigorously  carried  into  effept  tjie  scaffolds  of .  England  weuld^stream 
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of  ti^^  tihi'o^^^ftitil^  oirttttcrtHg  of  <ddil!^^€^ligM!lnKMi^ 
dk¥  j^iitthhiMWis  alilHiy^  ihidgVled'bf  A^jddlge,  Who,  inhte^cjasAtj 
dP^^rt^eilhttSii^  o£  the  khig,  imHhe  iiAiif  ^  ^!6dimilie  ^f^  j^ro« 
iMM^thia^  thi^  bbm«i6tatioiYty«  fimed  %  tUTltkig,  mrhdr^diiMt 

^  IMrs  the  pthiUhttieiit  tif  death  ii  in  ftcf  {irondMcM  mtntf^to 
MH«fy  Oie'lawi  afid^ift  ks'  place  iftidways  substituted  either  uupii- 
sikiWent,  or'ttamportaticm  for  sev«n  ot  feutteen  years,  ^WSM 
fet'lftV >d6tordittg  to  Die  citoumstances  of  the  case.  ^  ^ ' 
'  '^e  {^iihiifcment  of  transportation  itself  isscaroely  ^v^r^Mffietf 
SMB^ectttion  on  iadrriduals  whose  term  of  eoademnttio#  dMt 
not  exceed  seven  years.  They  are  usually  shut  up,  dutiflg'lhat 
hf^t  of  time,  in  houses  of  correction,  where  they  are  mad^  to 
wt>tfe  aft  any  sort  of  oc<^ttpation  which  may  be  carried  tm  m  cheaa. 
Thb^%ho  are  condemned  to  fourteen  years'  transportation  afesMt 
t!6  dhe  couirty-gaols,  to  wait  there  until  Ae  time  of  their  embdnk-^ 
m^t ;  and  are  employed  in  the  puUic  works.  If  they  conduct 
iM^tti^lves  well,  and  appear  desirous  of  it,  they  are  ev«niBuftsfed 
ibMflSmes  to  remain  the  whole  of  their  Mrm  in  their  natite  CMn-^ 
tty. 

BiM  though  there  may  be  few  examples  of  exception  to  dieeases 
l-liife  just  mentioned,  the  punirfiment  <^  deadi  is  not  always 
cdMknuted.  At  the  last  assises  some  unfortunate  wretches  w«Vjl 
hstng  fbr  having  stolen  a  single  dieep,  and  others  for  burriaries'i 
bur  this  seldom  occurs,  excepting  when  the  number  of  onendiiis 
teridets  it  necessary  th»t  an  exstmpte  Aould  be  made  of  somrnf 
Aem,  or  that  the  delinquents  are  publicly  known  to  bo  men  of 
CRfS^ible  'clurtrMtfer. 

'^Inconsequence  of  this  system  the  ju^^  find  them^chres  io« 
vested  with  a  sort  of  discretionary  power  of  life  and  desth'Ovet 
th^  ^kt  majority  of  criminals  who  are  found  gulky  by  das  jttry*  ^ 
i  aftf  twam  that  this  power  19  confined  by  custom  witfa«n4iin^ 
tbfteietlrty-narrow  \  but  adH  these  Itmtu  might  br  found  of  ahim- 
Ing  ^tMft  if  the  audibfity  were  entrusted  to  magistrates  less  in* 
dul^t  and  less  respectable.  If  we  reflect  that  thei«~airr««tfy 
year  in  England  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  eapitol  oontrio- 
thms,'  ifid*  that  the  Judges  have  the  power  of  deciding^  aocofding; 
(0  theit  pleasure,  die  fate  of*  att  dioae  unlfappy  perMis ;  dsat  tkny 
can  suspend  deadi  over  those  twelve  hundred  heads^  and' at^ast 

'%firtke.yeaf  1618  thers^^weie  ieA4 individuals  etaidemttll  to  deads  ef 
«di^ei|ter9f>vieiit jsaecctHdir  In thot prec^di^g yemlfNl^e^ ^^t^ri$Q0f  «f 
wttom  115  were  executed.    Thie  1b  in  the  proportiou  uf  about  euc  in  tixirtocn. 
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mhim  «MietUi%  Hamii  in  iowilimited  a  pMr«r  t)U«i  oi^^  j^.% 
mM  b^  of  «  ^cNnplite  laad4.  thcbiicc«Md  ii  nreiiiite4.  i%Mn| 


of  <ifie  ahaiingt  or  of  ihurdcr,  or  etei^  of  an  iatentioo  ^m, 
awuptevwof  a«7  oiber  act  wU^  coum  vithm the ddiatUMtit 
faiMif ;  moli  aabttffglaryj  in  conmiittiag  a  diaft  in  tha  nigbt»  mM^ 
iwlwiWtfrf  liaiMe^  »or  mitk  ai^  cirounilaaGat  of  violtoca  ^  air  it 
mtLj  be  of  mamltiigbier,  or  kilUhg  a  pamtt  wiibout  iianw  yn^ 
mudiiatad  die  aet;  ipetty  larctny,  or  theft  to  the  aa^oam  SilM 
ibm-oMe  eUUiag^  or  miftdenieifior^  that  k  to  tayi  a  simple  osiealDe 
iftgiwigaby  person  a  bio w»  ,    :^  .. 

bi  eatee  whefc«  the  laisoner  is  aocnsM  of  fehioyi  if  die  grend 
javy  <»d  thtt  the  theft  is  below  Ae  aelae  of  a  shilling,  diey  %rltfe 
ftfmii^ya^m^ManAttnelM^pi^  becaua^tfae 

theft  tedieni  oft  aoeoant  of  ici  nniai^oruno^  no  Itogtr  coasi^brad 
m^Moof^  but  simply  as  a  misdesiieaamw  if  the  pnkcmr  be  jh» 
^oaledieegiiiltyof  barglary,  and  diemndjnrythink  that  tb»  drcui^a- 
etaMes  touditiig  die  n%ht|  or  die  ^Midng  open  of  the  hcwsj^  hb 
not  proredi  diey  write  apon  die  bili  of  indictment,  trui  bill  fir 
^^bi^ia  order  dhat  the  acctiecd  may  only  be  esntenced  to  vfxgpf- 
eeesMonti  or  traasporttdoa,  in  cute  of  the  amount  of  dMs  artidw 
sfealen»  not  beii^snch  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  dsii^* 
la^heffame  manner  In  cases  of  mutder,  or  atten^  to  murde*^ 
whi|p4he  premeditatiott  of  the  act  does  net  appear  suficiendy  etfr* 
dent,  instead  of  wtitai^,  tfutemfsrumm-dir,  4iey  write,  »ae*»g 
t/^w*  js  ssansiBSi^AMvx . 

All  diese  distinctions, howeter^  are  very  rarei  far  snchis^  W* 
ti!pnia  r^or  of  the  gen^  law,  that  almost  erevy  case  is  inchifled 
in  ^  hmoinble  severity.  >^ 

'  A4I  the  gtand  jury  prbce^  in  diesr  examination  of  the  dillRirei^ 
faiUa.whfldi  are  laid  bdFore  them,  they  eome  into  the  coiuPt,and^giTC 
tbflki.^lbc]siQns  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  aasize^  wharaadi 
themskl  a  loud  Tpioe ;  they  then  return  to  their  own  apartment^  aisd 
dniaeaanune  in  succession  every  indictment  which  any  person  l^a  a 
eight  to  law  before  them*  Their  duties  in  this  way,  are  in  geneiat 
|ainmated  jsboiit  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  opening  of  the 
aedaondi  They  then  oceiipy  theitoselves  with  visiting  thepritfensb 
and.diawing-ttp  any  mettionals  which  they  may  have  to  make 
to  government  respecting  the  points  on  which  I  have  already  de- 
acalited.  They  .afterwards  request  permiaden  to:  be- discharged 
fteea  thdnf  frntettemi,  mA  to  have  Mave'tdtttam  to  ^cit  tespec* 
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mt  hoiA^.  The  priwaers,  againtt  whom  iiidictiw^rttsf'mdy'be 
'founki)  are  tried  by  the  court  in  the  -order  intrhich  theif  bills  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury,  or  as  it  may  pleaste  the  judge; 
forbad  the  business  of  the  court  is  transacted  with  almost  inton- 
"ceivable  rapidity  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  day  on  which"iity 
ipttrticular  prisoner  may  be  tried ;  the  witnesses  in  each  catise  are 
accordingly  summoned  for  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  and  are 
hdd  accountable  to  the  court  until  after  the  decision  of  the*i5uit 
for  which  their  testimony  is  required.' 

The  operations  of  the  two  juries  going  on  each  separately  and 
at  the  same  time^  one  upon  the  accusations  presented,  and^the 
other  upon  the  bills  found,  afford  a  truly  gratifying  spH^ta- 
*cle.  What  a  saving  of  time  and  fatigue'  does  such  an  arrangeitlent 
secure  to  the  witnesses,  who  need  scarcely  change  their  pftfttt^for 
an  instant !  They  leave  the  room  where  the  grand  jury  are  assem* 
bled,  make  their  depositions  immediately  before  the  petty  jury, 
and  in  one  day  acquit  themselves  to  society  of  all  the  dblig^ttfons 
which  the  accident<il  knowledge  of  facts  connected  with  the  catise 
in  question  has  imposed  upon  them.  What  much  more  satilMbc- 
tory  grounds  of.  decision  must  the  grand  jury  also  have  ih  '<his 
breathiiig  testimony  of  the  witnesses  themselves,  than  our  '^jiiflges 
can  find  in  the  written  declarations,  on  whick  alone  k  is  permitted 
them  to  found  their  opinions !  What  can  be  more  afiecdng  than 
to  see  a  peojple  thus  jealous  of  the  slightest  intervenrion  OT'iiny 
agent  of  government  betwixt  them  and  the  person  accused^  who  take 
upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  regulating  th(A  prosecution  tltardttgh 
all  its  stages  J  of  collecting  all  the  information  respecting  the  act  of 
accusatioii,  of  efF^ting  the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  and  who  leave 
to  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign  no  other  trouble  than. that  of  'di* 
rectirig  them  on  the  different  points  of  the  proceeding,'  aiid  of 

'  The  witnesses  are  allowed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  (^itae  francs) 
per  day,  and;  are  likewise  reimbursed  their  travelling  cxpeoses  al^tbe  difcre- 
tipn  of  the-clerk  of  assize. 

All  these  expenses  are  paid  by  the  county,  which  also  reimburses  the 
prosecutor  the  expenses  which  he  may  have  been  at  for  hiniself  and 'his 
iawyers.  '     .        ' 

Tne  following  is  an  account  of  the  expenses  in  ^n  actioxi.ornvto&lAu^ter 
at  the  last  assizes : 

£.    s,    d, 
Expensesof  the  prosecutor  .  .  •  S9  18   8 

The  travelling  expenses  ami  four  days'  time  of  a  surgeon  4  16    6 
Four  witnesses        .  .  .  -  .  1  IQ   0 


Total  •  •  36    ff    « 

Making  7f0  francs,  itO  centain  French  money.  The  expenses  oF  the  as- 
sizes before  the  last  in  the  county  of  York.  (Lent  assizes^  181%)  amoonted 
to  1774/.  3s.  9d.,  or  4'^578  francs^  SO  cents  French  money. 
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-t^flmottQci^g.  Ae  s&j^vm  ^i.  the.  law  upoi^^he^elitlqtte^Ci  When 
the  prisoncfpappeairsatth^barytbe  clerk  of;thearffaign«vrea4s  aloui 
•the  .indictment  ^hich  is  dcawn  out  against  him,  -  he  ^ateftitii^i  this 
.'indicunenthas  been, found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  then-  ajidfif^itifc 
^defendant  wbetlier  he  will  plead  guilty. er  not.gvilty.        i,  -^t^ 

When  the  prisoner  pleads. ^i^  (which  often .  happens -^^^c^fe 
rcouj^t  of , the  great  probability  .of  bus  punishment. being  coiniDutfdV, 
;th€^tjudge  adpionishes  him  that  the  crime  .of  whiehtheis>  accgfM  ^ 
of  a  capital  nature,  and  that  it. is  to  his  int^eat  for  him^to  -sMid 
lapQn  his  defence;,  the  clerk,  the  gaoler^  nearly  ail  the  counsellors, 
"even  the  prosecutor  himself,  beg  him  to  give  hiuiself  the^clnnoe  of 
.^am acquittal;,  hut  if,  notwithstanding  all  tliese  solicitatiQiis,^ H bioh 
~a|^  urged  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  he  still  persist  in.  deckrin|^ 
Jijinself  guilty,  he  is  remanded  to  prison,  and  condemned,  withoitt 
being  tried^  upon  his  own  confession*  .    ^r 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty^  thi^u^Ierk 
^^alum  how  he  is  willing  to  be  tried;  the  prisoner  replies,. oiv  thr 
reply  is  made  for  him,  (it  being  a  mere  matter  of  form,)  6y  GudandMs 
tmtiatty^^  The  clerk  then  says»  God  send  you  a  happy  delive^imel 
'.he  then  warns  him  in  the  following  language,  that  he  is  going'  to 
•ilwearJn  the  jury,  and  that  he  may  object  to  any  of  .-them  whoiii 
,he  may  not  like:  ...  ,  r  .^ 

<*  Tou,  now  prisoner  at  the  bar,  these  men  which  -you  shall 

•hear  called,  are  to  pass  between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 

jKHi,  upon  trial  of  your  life  and  deadi :  if  you  will  challeuge  them, 

.ojc^iany  of  them,  y^u  must  speak  to  them  as  they  come  to  the.  book 

tp  be  sworn,  before  they  are  sworn." 

^  4.1  The  jurors  are  not  cliosen  by  lot,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
.law,,  which  required  the  names  of  all  the  jurors  to  be  inscribed 
upon  small  slips  of  paper,  and  then  throwp  mto  an  urn  whence 
they  may  be  drawn  out  one  after  another.  The  clerk  generally 
contents  himself  with  taking  the  fkst  twelve  names  as  they  stand 
upon' the  list^  or  twelve  others  whom  he  calls  upon  at  random. 

For.  the  sake  of  greater  dispatch,  and  it  is  principally  m  these 
details^.SO  invaluable  when  carried  intq  execution,  that  the  English 
law  proceedings  are  so  superior  to  ours,  care  is  taken  that. as  many 
pr4smers,  sometimes  ten  or  twdve  in  li  umber,  shall  be  brought 
into  court,  as  it  is  probable  tnay  be  tried  in  the  course  of  tlie  morn- 
ing.    For  all  these,  one  and  the  same  jury  is  chosen,  before  which 

■  This  answer  was  formerly  of  considerable  iinportanre,  as  in  ii  was  ex- 
pressed the  choice  made  by  the  accused  of  tliis  mode  ••!  nial,  in  pief.-»ence 
to  that  of  ordeal  by  fire,  or  by  water,  or  by  judicial  combat ;  but  io  ihe  pre- 
sent day,  there  beiog  no  other  mode  of  trial  than  the  trial  hy  jury,  ih«  .words 
are  become  iisel«ss  in  themselves^  and^uo  longer  convey  to  any  one  an  idea 
of.their  original  meaning. 
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4»  M<^C«ttii  ««««ftru.c<    >  ^ 

yeodi  a&d  the  necessaiy  oath  is  then  taken  by  each  juror*    /  iS   r^'^ 

fpi4  be£fm  tike  co«Nlieil«eo^fM^^  tft 

fi^i^.  jttfon  thouldlMcmne  £a«jgpif4»  they  ^itouU  b«t*rf]^iic«di]|f 
eSiffSf  to  whom  also  die  oaths  wouU  be  admiiusteiedy  atul  die 
ii|#p|l99at.read  agaia;  ibut)  |thc»  ehltiiges  renr  ramly  oeoiiSi  Unr 
l&tititr  whMb  is^  onee  chosen  rgenenJly  g^ee^thiongh  the^^hitflii 
aiM9)e4HalLthe:iii(M»mg  wit^  «4iscii  is  piodiNN 

tiffiiCf  sf^.fcoiHMii]F of  timeeTory  way  desirable.       -  i  -  01 

^Qms  .acciiseis  aad  the  aecused  have  all  an  equal  ffif^t  to  asato 
^iN^ipoa  t^sthe  whole»  or  aay  ps^<t  of  ihe  jury*  at  first  lo  the  eoi* 
ifm  Jin  of  the  jury  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  and  thei},  if  they  da»ialt 
anoMd  in  ^aidiag  that  aonuUedi  to  each  of  the  jiiaacs  mUmr^ 
dually.  t-  /.•  .    *  #. 

;jgm  first  aiQd^of  obrectuig  to  the  H«t  is  called  AuU€9ig$40the 
^IfnWf^  ^  ea^ond  of  olfectiag  to.  individuals  is  caMediritaBafUgr  ig 

.  JBacb.of 4Ji9e  two  modes  1^  ob^ectii^  may  be  MSfcised^  difie»» 
sent  ways;  either  in  that  of  tbtprindpcU  chattengeSf  or  of  €ktdlmig0$ 
tmMm  f^mT'  The  prii^sifnl  chaUeoges: aire  founded  n^on^eome 
i^iStH'  dbe  consequences  of  which  need  not  be  niade  m^festi  tlMs 
IpffhenisHence  d|  diem  sttppoeing»  in  the^huagnage  of  the  IM^^  a 
wnnfriofi^  imf  attialilf  in  the  sh#rtff i#r  ibe  juaor»  is  sufficieM^  P*^ 
dtAtbn  fMjmge  sefears  to  the  mrf^  10  have  the  arrojf  or  list  «f 
tbAJaMis^aannlled^  or  if  the  challenge  have  rtf  erence  to  the  jioHi^ 
forthe^juiryman  to  be  erased  from  the  list 

i/jDhe  most-^o^Enmon  grounds  of.  these  objections  are»  in  the  first 
^aae»  wfaea  Ae  sheriff>  aad  in  the  second,  whan  a  juror  is  related 
lo^tiiie  pafiiea  ifi  any  near  degree,  or  when  he  is  at  law  with  )n|U» 
&c.  fcc.  There  lure  besides  many  other  particulars  respecting  jAu 
sheriff^  which  might  render  the  arrmf  liable  to  be  annuUed ;  u  for 
instrilefr'k  be  proved  that  he  has  nominate  a  juror  at  the  scfi- 
cstatiotl  of  ei^ier  party; '  and,  in  the  siame  manner,  many;  parti- 
tuhot  <;Qnnected  with  the  jurymen  may  render  them  liable  to  be 
eanM|Md  againsii  if  for  instance  any  of  theaa  be  provied  aottobe 
ift  fWI^  dessfMten  of  their  mental  faonltie»>  if  they  be  fofeiglMi,. 

.«  toxmt^  t^e^e  exjisted  a  somewhat  singular  motive  to  prvsfipal  ckfiJknr 
g^ji^itnc^  jSas^  pit  a  peer  beii\g  a  party  in  ihe  suit,  and  that  the  j^sriff 
8j)^^  o^t,^o  io4u^St,  least  od^  knight  ia  the  list  of  .the,  jury ;  ^lithozy 
a^ign^^f^  KOa^on/pf^jLhis,  that  the  interests  af  .ihe^ommion^ty'ri^uirsff 
tWs Pffl4f^y^«fi^f^yfci^  ftttlfa4^  ^;- becaus^^ W  they,  *»  s^knigbt  ms 
ptesumijl  ^^  4MW  of  cQUngSr  »d  not  afraid  to looka  ^s^  m  the 
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Mji  Crmmaietigiil^Sitgkmd,  Sgc.  4f 


fie.  ftc. 

A»  lM»teq«eacMr«f  «pkich  may  et^Sy  be  vMUte  imiiflfeil|  m4 
^iduli'flaay  be  conaideredl  as  haiTiiig  or  not  hanof^  had  an  itittttnce 
cm  tke  decisions  of  the  sheriff^  or  as  bring  likely  or  not  to  inincMe 
iW  dfciBions  of  the  jttrors:  for  exafliple»  should  tt  be  aBeged  dM 
ihere  existed  «mn  a  distant  affinity  beMeen  the  sherif;  or  a  }iivor» 
mi  one  of  the  two  pattiesi  or  that  either  fpaity  held  laads  oa  kaie 
from  die  sheriff,  or  from  a  juror,  ordiat  he  was  the  intiiiiate  Arieiid^ 
sMmt  die  oae  or  the  odier,  or  his  colleague  in  any  employwcni 
lAetfaer  of  a  public  or  prirate  nitere»  it  would  be  deeined  iifll«> 
eMMMtgfMud,  tdtlng  into  coiisidenitioa  the  prabable  inilleAto 
wfcleh'theee  dreuinstaneM  might  hare  upon  the  sheifffj  or  upon  t 
juror,  to  annul  the  array,  or  to  discharge  the  juror. 
^'  IHsf^ure  two  other  descriptions  of  challenge  ^Hiidi  are  pccitfar 
us  otiBiiaftt  'natters.  The  first  applies  only  to  tkefctth  that  ie  to 
say  to  die  jurors,  individually,  and  the  second  ei^er  to  ll^pdk 
otW«n%n^,  either  to  jurors  in^Bridually,  or  to  the  fist  of  ik/tm 


i3*he  #rtt  is  called  peremptory  challenge,  and  has  bMl  < 
Mled^soldy  Infivarem  vUa^  on  account  of  the  danger  iu  iririeh 
iho'^person  accused  may  stand,  touching  his  life(  diia  mode  of 
ehaileiig#*«oMists  in  die  right  whieh  the  law  grants  f»  the  deliiK 
^uedt  only,  and  that  sc^ly  in  cases  of  felony  or  treaeoA,  to  chrik 
toflfu  *  teitain  number  of  the  jurors  fixed  upon,  withoift  being 
oUiged  to  assign  any  reason  fot*  so  doing.  This  number  may 
eutend  to  tlurtywfiTei  in  cases  of  high,  or  petty  tfe«Mm  ^but  m  twenty 
fc^,  itf  cises  of  murder  and  felony,  nor  ^ati  he  cheHenge  Mvy 
BilWliii»%rfterwattls>  without  assigning  ressonaUe  causee  f or  m 

.{^  jn,«f»Be  ths  pi^fty  aseussd  should  oJiistioaltljr  p#iwt  lAol^Mtiai^]^  U»e 

^imon^ory  chaUenge^  against  a  greater  nuaaber  of  jurors  than,  that,  to 


limits  him,  then,  if  he  be  arraigned  for  murder,  or  fefony, 
ait  ttie  ehailenges  which  he  makes  beyond  twenty  in  nuibber  are  looked 
uponasuuHani  void,  and  bis  uial  is  preesaded  with»  eaadly  ki  sIm  saiae 
qilWifmfifj>sbad  not  made  them;  Wif  he  etonds  aecussdpf  h|g|%  ec 
iretty  treason,  then  he  exposes  himself  to  the  application  of  ths/iaMe  forte 
admre^  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  barbarity  of  ancient  times,  which  even 
yet  is  not  formally  abolished.  This  punishment  consists  in  stripping  the 
^ilaoner  naked,  and  layine  him  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  dungeons  in  his 

Em,  his  eyes  are  covered  with  a  bandage,  his  hands  and  fl»t  are  stretched 
towards  the  four  corners  of  his  dungeon,  and  fastened  down  with  cords; 
ttM>n  bis  breast  is  phiced  a  weight  either  of  iron  or  stone,  which  the 
IS^  rn^ts  shall  be  ''  someiohai  heoi&r  titan  he  i$  able  to  tupporiT  The  next 
tm>  (kylPfte  hi^^ttn  one  day  fbod,  and  on  the  other  drink  allowM  Hhn ;  his 
food  consists  of  three  morsels  .of  eye,  or  barley  bread,  aiid  his  drink  ef 
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r  T^rb^ .a4fJW<^^df comttonceOiisicl^laiged ^$^tt^iiMt pl!^^^ 
otiier  ^f  chaUengM  tfior  aome  ^  ivason  alli%^,  of  by  "penmlpM^ 

bftfi^use,  if  .ihe  obj<cdo»«*dikdi  the^jnsy  ui^^  agatffel^^ 'jurot')^^ 

..^hen.^ere  rare  m^3y.  persons^  a6CU09d^a|bi«tfae>taiiir«kil6^  ^^ 
aj?^  .dn^bl^  .by^  all- joining  togeiiier  an  perimpitf/j  yrktMsngei-^ih^ 
cjij^t  >ft(><a  gteatieF'  number  of  Jurors  than .  that  which  I  h^yft^  jiik 
ro^ft^ioned  ^^-a^d  if  they  do  not  agree  in  their ichallenged)  they  w^ 
then  tried  separately,  and  each  of  the;n  resHmes  the  f«U.  ktM^dle 
.of£,his.)9wn  ppinicukir  right  of  <^llefige«.  i:    » 

.  .  '^ho'^econd  kind  of  chall^ge  pecjuliar  to  'criminal  mattei^i^ 
.called  chfdlenge  for  dffauU  of  tie  iundreAn^,  and  refen  ^^kber'^ 
the  dnayy  if  the  list  ahould >e  found  not  to  cont^ft^amimg  ^tfce 
•n^fnes  of  the  jurors,  at  least  two  who.  belong  to  the  hundftf^dr 
vdi^kt  w))eTeintlie  crinae  ifr  ststfed  tahave  b^ai  oomimjlted,"  err 
JtiWers  to  xhcfMs,  tf  it  should-  be  found -lihat  the  jufona  ofthe 
^f^r<£{,:after  having  been  put -upon  the  last,^ha\(e  made  defavde^>Of;^ 
that  those  chosen  by  die  sheriff  should  have  been  ideclafed'»lli|li«^ 
^Ue>  .either  fn>m  not  possessing  that  fseefaiM  xgt  coi^4K4d  pm- 
fm^^  M  ^  hundred  which  the  law  requifesy  or  foi^ '»iy^othi§j' 
.cfii|$e..  This  species  of  challenge  i  is  ground«d  u^n  the  •mairiDl^ 
jvivinii  vicinorwn  facta  pnrsumuntur  sdrg^  It  does  not  appear 
Uiat  the  grand  jury  are  liable  to  be  challenged-^  .... 

.^From  this. account  of  so  many  different  forms  oiF  .<|hallenge,-^;i|: 
-may  be  imagined  that  the  jurors  must  coatinually  be  findhig 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  situations  I  have  described^ 
-y^t  any  instance  of  the  kind. is  extremely  rave,  such  is  the  oare 
.whkhtbe  sheriffs  observe,  to  make  out  their  lists  with  impartialityf; 
or  to  depute  the  coroners  to  do  it  for  them,  if  they  feel  themselV|H 
in  the  least  doubt,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  own  legal  capacity* 
'With  respect  to  the  jurovs,  it  likewise  as  ravely  happens,  that  any 
understanding  which  is  contrary  to  the  law,  exists  between  any  o{ 
thctm,  .and  .the  parties,  either  accusing  or  accused. 
-  If  however  Jt' should  appear  to  either  the  prosecutor  or  the 
defendantsithat^heyhave  sufficient  pounds  of  objection  to  makeit 
desiraWe,  the  court  fixes  upon  two  triors^  or  arbitrators,  to  judge  of 

stagnant,' and  not  running  water.  He  is  then  left  in  thi^  .niiserable  state  umt^l 
death  comes  to  his  release.  As  this  law  is  still  in  existence,  it  niight  o£ 
course' ^e  still  occasionally  acted  upon;  it  should  seem,  however,  that  63' 
little  aiHll'jtilr;  it  h*5  tallen  ihto  distii^c;'  and  at  present'ff 'a  pcrsan  who  ih 
accused  of  h»^h  ^ireaspn,  challenge  more  than  thirty-five  jurors,  hq  is  consi- 
dered as  acknowleuyng  his  crime,  and  is  therefor9  adjudged'guihy,  without 
proceeding  auy  rurther  in  his  trial. '       ' 
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^^  fl»to  say/  if'  it  4ttsick>/^  ^pn^i'r^  tis/,  cIm^  /f^riiKrs' are  f^lMMd 
eitti9i^)ivpmfiaMoiig»the)ttt4ibMft'«r  tbe^cotfmersf  Who  m»f  %«te 
cq^urff^  1 1  .^cMD^eiiinet  tfaajn  :w  even'  dio«tf«f rooi-  atildtig  the  junm 
A(iff)iwlye%f^when  the  ofc^eettDiittvuiged  igmmiithtf  sheriff  do'  Me 
arise  from  any  appearance  in  hilki  of  partiality  to'  eitKei^  Oi«i 
party  or  ilie  dtnep^^but  sifBply.from'iSone  caueeofa  pei^nalkiAd, 
aiicft.  aAhk'.hQing  irelaled  to  eiiihef  ^f  the  tiwo'  ponies,  within  a 
degree;  prolijfaited  by  the  law;^  It  is'then>necei8sary  to  ascertain^tf 
tb»  \chaiLenger.  wishee  to  make  a  principal  c'haUlmge'^  or  a  t>ktiU 

-  In.the  fosnier  case  the  triori  bsveinerelyeo' ascertain  Ih^fatl 
alleged  hy  the  party  chaUenging.  Bot  in  the  second^  after'  they 
havec<oiiV4iieed'4iemsehres  of  the  £act,  lifey-  still*  must  decide 
W^^c^i^'^I^s  oc  has*  not  had  any  influence  en  the  choice  of  t&e 


^  lEoKiias.mid  ibty  have^wttnestes  called^  and  afterthe  judge  hn 
given  tbftfOEk  a  siininary  of.  the:  evidence  which  has^  been  brought 
.fervKaid  ia  suppcMrt  of  the  challenge^  they  are^  shut  up  in'  a  ibom 
together,  until  their  answer  is  ready  to  be  given-  into  courts  If 
they  f£iid  the  list  wpartially  made  wr,  diey  ^»ifit8  at  the  foectof 
^^act.whkh  contains  the  challenge,  agkmed  i^i  tf^it  shmild  appesr 
to^  tin^m  lihat.  ^  contrary  is  the.  case,'  they  wvise  at  the  fast  of 
the  same  act,,  a  true  dwUenge.  .  -  :  ^  v    .       -     .    >i  ^ 

If  the  challenge  refers  only  to  the  foUs^  that  is,  So.aome4>f  >the 
jurozsy  the  justness  of  the  diaiUetige  ta  examined  into  by 'two  of  .the 
jttiiors  already  sworn  in,  and  who  have  not  been  ch^^lenged;  but  if  it 
should  be  the  first  juror  who  has  been  called,  that  is;  challenged, 
two  iriors  would  then  be :  chosen  -  iil  the  way  that  I  have  already 
described,  and  as  soon  as  two  juri^rs  shotdd  be  found,  whom  these 
M^ior$  should  declare  to  have  oeen  unjustly  challenged,  these  two 
jurors  would,  become  judges  themselves  of  die  remaining  challen* 
ges,  and  die  two  triors  would  be  discharged.:  The  triors  may 
interrogate  the  jurors  who  are  challenged,  upon  the  objecdons 
urged  against  them  ;  but  they  may  not  ask  them  questions  upon 
•subjects  in  which  their  honor  can  be  in  any  way  implicated  ;:^or 
instance  they  have  a  right  to  ask  them  if  they  are  ndated*  in  aoch 
or  such  si  degree  to  one  party  or  the  other,  but  they  have  no^  rfght 
•to  ask  them  if  they  themselves  have  ever  been  .subjected  to  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

If  the  triors  whom  the  court  has  chosen  be  challenged,  the 
court  decides  upon  the  truth  of  the  statements  ;  and  if  that  iippears 
evidentj  it  appoints  others  in  the  place  of  those  objecited  against. 
It  acts  in  the  same  manner  when  the  triors  cannot  come  to  one 
opinion^  respecting  the  decision  they  have  to  make.    If  the :  list 
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MM*  two  dF  the  OMonert  pvesent  to  comiMMe  a  mw  Qiie$  attd  'if 
dM-atw  Kst  ako  9ho«M  be  mwiUed  m  cmmqwmem  of  any  jiMifo 
iUe  dijecdcm  to  the  eonmefa^  they  thou  munatwo  peMons  ^rite 
aMrcaHei  dkont  and  engoia  ^m  to  mafct  a  durd.  Tbia  bnt^liil 
k^ook  lidUe  to  any  lather  attackst  acithar  die  accuser  aar  tba 
aadiiaed  have  then  a  i^fht  to  my  adoie  tbaa  indmchud  challenfaK 
The  law  does  not  feqaire  that  the  Ikt  of  lite  jury,  or  the  tndbl* 
eUnr^  should  be  ooounamcated  to  the  accueedy  except  in 
l<of  Jiigk  or  petty  treaste^  when  hoth  the  Ust  and  the  mlMi* 
met  be  delivered  to  dbem,  according  to  die  diaacimaa^al 
e^  at  laeet  ten  ibyi  beCace  they*  hare  to  appew  at  i3»  hn 
eCithe^euft* 

Xfae  daiUcttgea  wcve  onginally  intended,  to  be  made  in  pvsesMa 
eltthe  j«0ov>  at  die  aaemcat  wbela  he  is  catted  an;eo  take  tha^eadH 
and,  aa>wr  have  seeni  just  brfore  it  is  pronounced,  bat  thiaiiattee 
carried  into  practice.  As  the  list  of  jurors  is  printed  some  days 
htSpm  the  session,  aad  gnren  to  die  attomies^  die  ^ttmmef  of 
eadbpriSDaer  taiEes  oaato*hiai»  aadas  he  haa  raeely'' any  motive 
for  exercising  his  right  of  pcrvmptofy  cio&ii^ff  he  contents  faiaeidf 
imtbflomdng  ont^  such  of  the  jurors  as  he  anqr  vieh*  tochaflleage; 
and  dM  attoniey  comnmnieajtef  theif  namea  to  the  dsak,  wka 
^dBeacare  dnt  diey  shall  not  be  csdled  on,  sodut  these ia  aiyefs 
or  scarcely  ever,  any  challenge  made  in  court* 

'"Whenf me  prisoaeif  is  a  feragnec^  he  has  a  right,  to  roqaice  diat 
only  half  the  jury  should  be  composed  o£  Englkhmei^  asd  d»i 
odterhaif  of  persons  of  hiaoim  country,,  if  ihef  ami  br  found  in 
the  place,  and  if  not,  of  any  oAer  nation  that  he^an  prooumi.  hk 
aucb  caaet  die  pardea  «re  not  oUiged  to  be  in  the  xcceqpt  of  any 
gnMB  sum* 

onif  it  should  hMpptn  that  in  conseqaence  of  peraDnat cliaUiHigag^ 
ea  fiom  the  absence  of  too  many  of  the  jitrors^  dvfe  ukmjikimtt 
aanaaitt^  auficient  mmaber  to  open  tbr  count,'  and  foam  a^^ty^cf 
rndgment,  dbejudgaorderaaloirtdiffciiiaKMitaybEiiir;  thatiaeaaiqf^ 
ne  orders  die  shenflFtoname  a  aulBcieitt  aHmbeaof  jtnora,  for  die 
couft  Hfht  eBabkdtocomnieoGeoro(aitinaDdttiuii6tioo&  These 
jurors  are  chosen  from  the  peraons  who  may  be  present  as  auditors^ 
altA  who  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  diose  ia  whose  placea 
they  are  to  act.  For  thia  reason  they  are  catted  ftiZerdl^  dnuatm 
itiimibus.^    The  sheriff  is  in  these  cases  obliged  to  grre  d»  pio- 

"-*  Former^  the  jadge  eiyoineda  siaiale  is/et  to  die  shcr*^;  thatrfr-thafc 
Ife  ^should  on  a  certain  daj  collect  id  the  court  a  gtvsn  number  ef  jaiots 
emtal  to  those  who  were  defaulting.  But  this  mode  of  procedure  wa^^fbund 
imMuttive  of  inconvenient  delay,  tnsoniuchas  it  ws»  ndteteM^  to  watt 
iditU  the  sheriff  had  had  tioie  to  aaak^a fresh  sebctto^  aa#as  iafi^av^ 
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r.th»  genMot  lift  «£fmrani4  but  ii^di^eTbeiiot  a  vuficieM  MBa« 
)M<4rf  dMBEk^  htib^aiithcttisaA  taclMiott  ipottiilhote  wiMuan^kiMvit 
M^poasfliaafi  kKfuaeiaf  iiv«  p9iiiid8.0lotiingiBiteadal<laK  la  ^mm 
•fiaiqiidoiibt  amiay  as  t#i.Aej^Mitiit  niifi  loii Apf  Imi:^  ia  ianum 
idjimiHn^  they  am Iw liwii iii  upcmi Aeir  wMi^^kiit  tfa^waiddhe** 
yi»9^ecMelvot.tQ;tlie  nakaf  hdog  piiaidic4faff>pc9fui]r,iflliaf 
codtavonred^toydecttae  tbe  «oart .  . .  <        -^ 

ki^l^yacpxoaaediiig  was  formerly  vcrp  ooauaoit  a»<  tha  fuft  t£nim 
cnmaaal^wboii  tbo  namfasr  oC  jmors  aoaikiaiad'  1>^  Iha  shiitf 
tiljbiw  aaoeeded  twenty^fiooi  j  but  ia  onltr  to  aycnd  ihtie  Pirn 
ickioirbfottgjhi  togesher  }aTDftof  aa  iaSmn  vnaliAxm  t^oiimm 
who  were  accustomed  to  sem^  the  custom  of  inareasingjdia  atnik 
bar«ifiiior»'t»fiaBtyufli|^wB8]iitiD^  mcooacfiMacaaf  due 
iljiainnr  «irtraaMl]P  taag  to^ba  oMigad  taa  hiMMOoimetathdes* 
INdwitaf  the  /ate^  aad  I  hare  not  myself  seea  ait  eaampfaaf  tiia 
hM.  m  '.    ■        I-      -  ^^• 

V  ISlwQirtwebre  oaoMS  haya  been  catted,  and  saffeted  by  tha^isb 
aancKrta  pass/wnthomu  aaiy  chalkQy»  the  nuurshat  sapeatata  aacft^af 
tfaajjuaors  die  fonn  of  oath^  whic£*ff«B6  thua  t 

?^lieO'shall  waUasd  truly  try^aad  tnse  daKvamuto  mahaiba* 
tireeu  out  sofere^-  load  the  Idng  and  ^ber  prisonev  at  ska  bny 
wihoai  fma-shaU*  hava  in  oharga,  and  a  true  vardiet  ghne,  aacoMHog 
to  the  evidence.  So  help  you  Gad !"  - 

{ThaifMRir  aepeats  these  words,  andkissasdi»Naw<7astanfciit^ 
said  aadi  af^tha  elofon  others  does  the  samet 

%Sm  crier  than  tarns  towasds  the  andiaiiaer  amd-  makaa  the 
aiuoanflg  piDchunatioB  •  -        •   * 

i^  U  any  one  can  inform  my  lords,  the  king's  jasticas^  dm  kaoffa 
attomey«general,  or  the  king's  serjaant,*of  any  criuMS,  feloniaaor 
asiaittiaimnora  connkted  by  tha  prisoner  at  dia  bar, 'list  him  came 
fimdl,  and  tlwy  shatt  be  heard,  for  At  prisoner  aiends  Cmb  190^ 
hiaddifarance;  and  alt  edssrs  who  are  bcusnd  by  radosmsaaaato 
gpae«ndence  against  dm^frisaaer  at  the  bar  caawfoim  and  |^a 
aaUancs^  ort  else  you  fisifeit  yoar  fecognisanee/' 
:  The  dedc  of  orarmq^ns  dma  says  to  die  psisoncts  «^lialdjap^ 


a^  jurofsof  it  Tbe  <ii/<s  de]drcumaUfHtilnii  was,  therefor^  s^j^tpd  in  im^a^i, 
and  Dj  that  means  all  the  inconveniences  arising  frojn  absence,  or  from 
taealieles  caused  by  i:hallengeBy  were  immediately  oWated.  ^ 

'*  Tlf%f  ebaace  any  persons  in  court,  who  were  on  the  general  hst  ofiha 
jurarsy  should  attempt  to  go  out  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  ao» 
i«im^dity.tba#lM9iff.|sc  the  busi|Mmofth«ia^i)St>}^^.^fH)M  r«pder 
thaiaselxes  JiaUe  to  a  6]^%  the  amount  of  which  Is  re^^ulated  ^  t^f\  <hscra< 
dsn  <Ctbe  judge. 

*  The  counsel  fob  the  prosecutor  is  always  ooosidarsd  as  acting  k|  the 
aaB94if  Che  kia^  The  ntkkof is«owit  is^upener  to  tha(  of  other.barnscei^ 
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jpwf  haod^''  and  af ter4ikat>  he  addresteffhioisrif  m  the  jnfof^^  iii  tKese 
words  :  *^  You  of  the  jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner  and  heatk^n  t6  hli 
CfNOeW  JUbefitiiaiidsiudiotecl^&c.  (reading  all  the  indictnient) ;  uj^n 
^is.  indictment  he  has  lately  been  arraigned,  and  tliereunto  -  has 
ploMkd  not  guilty  f  and  for  his  trial  has  put  himself  upon  God  ahd 
hJA.ccNintry»  «9Aiei  cowttty  ytm  are.  Your  charge  is  to  enquire' 
wbNher  lile  be  guilty  of  this,  &c.  as  he  stands  indicted,  ot  not 
guiky««'  ' '. , 

43^.vCiHiit6el  for  the  prosecutor  th  en  giVesa  succinct  account  of 
^e  facts  connected  with  the  cause,  which  is  othing  more  than  '^ 
.  Q[ittr«  4aia^)ed  and  circumstantial  repetition  of  the  indictment. 
iiQ$onoi  invective,  however,  is  permitted  to  be  uttered  against  'the 
pisieovMTi  or  any  reiection  cast  upon  his  guilt ;  it  is  on  facts  alone 
tli^  tbe.couaeel  is  allowed  to  speak,  and  he  is.  forbidden  any  at* 
tempt  to  bias  the  sentiments  which  he  may  be  desirous  of  inspiring: 
The  couQSeL-  finishes  his  detail  by.  saying  that  be  will  proceed  to 
caUbigv  witnesses,  in  support  of  the  facts  which  he  has  imputed 
ta  the  prisoner.  This  exordiujn  rarely  lasts  longer  than*  a  quarter 
of  aa  hour.  When  it  is  at  an  end  the  counsel  himself  calls  the 
first  witness,  and  examines  him.  • 

.   £a<}h  witness,  before  he  makes  his  deposition,  takes  the  following 
osUh,  which  is  tendered  to  him  by  the  crier :  .       .         « 

^.The  evidence  which  you  shall  give  to  tlie  court  and  jury, 
sworn  between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  the  prisoner  at 
the^iEier,  shall 'be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.     So  help  you  God !" 

Th6^  prosecutor  has  generally  two,  and  sometimes  three  counsel ; 
the^oldest  opens  the  case,  and  then  all  three  alternately  interrogate 
the  wiHiesses. 

After  the.  examination  of  each  witness  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecutor,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  when  he  has  any,  (which 
ift  geeeraily  the  case  in  the  country,  though  very  rarely  so  in  Lon- 
don,) iiiterrogaies  him  in  his  turn,  eithei^  to  makehim  fall  into  coii-' 
tradictions  which  may  weaken  his  testimony,  or  to  establish  facts 
which  may  be  favorable  to  the  accused.  This  is  called  crass  ex^^ 
#ii|fM/40!»,  and  the  judge  takes  upon  himself  to  exercise  it  fot  the 
interest  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  has  not  the  means  of  procuring 
a  counst  1  for  himself. 

During  these  debates  the  judge  speaks  only  seldom,  and  writes 
vk  brief  summary  of  all  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  with  tlieir 
answers,  as  well  on  the  vross  exammaiiam  as  on  the^rst  examina-' 
eian.  Each  witness  gives  his  testimony  deliberately,  and  stops' 
at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  in  order  to  give  the  judge  time  fo 
take  notes  respecting  it :  sometimes  the  judge,  also,  puts  questions 
to  him  }  but  they  are  generally  mi»re  calculated  to  elucidate  wba; 
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h$$hfi^  ^Iq9M^  aitidy.ltei^  to  calablash  zikj  mm  faet*  agakst,die 
accused. 

A^nthe^«adof  mcIi.  d^osition  the  accused  is  ekhortad  tofMi 
anyquestioas  to  tbe  witness  which  he  may  wish. 

.  The  constables  and  surgeons  make  personal  aittestation  of  isak 
facts  as  the  commissioiiers  of  the  police  and  tbe  officers  of  beakli 
would  be  allowed  in  France  to  substantiate  bj  written  accounts^  awl 
whatever  may  have  been  seiaed  belonging  to  the  accused  isv  laid 
brfore  the  jury,  by  those  to  whom  the  magistrate  has  cumisteJ 
ijm  care  of  it.  '       , 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  afterwards  calls  the  witneases  who 
are  ilo. appear  on  his  behalf »  and  the  bailiff  makes  them  uke  di« 
same  oath  as  has  been  tendered  to  the  witnesses  for  the  pi«sec»«^ 
tion*  These  witnesses  are  likewise  cross-examined  by  the  c«a»« 
•el  for  the  plaintiff. 

.Wjben  all  the  examinations  and  cross*6xamfnatt<ms  are^ovtr^  mm 
counsel  has  a  tight  to  draw  any  inferences,  either  for  or  against 
the  delinquent)  from  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  ;  the  jury 
are  left  in  this  respect  to  their  own  natural  penetration^  and  to  wmit'i 
ever  impression  the  different  testimonies  may  have  left  upon  jLheir 
.  minds^  We. do  not  hear  the  counsellor  tbe  prosecutor  describiog^ 
die  criminal  as  a  monster  who  ought  to  be  rooted  from  the  eartb^' 
or  dmparing  him  with  all  the  xnost  enormous  villains  that  haw 
ever  ^^tontsbed  the  world  by  iheir  crimes.  Meither  do  we  see  the 
counsd  for  the  prisoner  offering  a  thousand  absurd  su^positmio 
to  the  jury  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted^ lying  to  his  own  .conscience,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
jurors  to^  betray  theirs^  and  threatening  them  with  judgments  from 
heaven,  if  they  venture  to  do  their  duty*  No  one  is  allowed  tm 
alter  tbevlif^t  of  the  evidence  by  showhig  it  through  the  prism  of 
his  o^na  opimon  or  fancy  \  it  appears  to  the  jury  in  aU  its  purity^ 
and  samgly  asit  was  manifested  in  the  course  of  the  examma* 
tioris. .  It.remains  with  diem  alone  to  judge  of  it  withcmt  the  help 
of  any  other  influence. 

The  judge  then  recapitulates  the  facts  to  the  jury,  that  is  to 
say,  he  reads  the  notes  to  them  which  he  has  taken  during  Act 
tnal,  without  endeavouring  to  rdieve  their  dryness  by  reflections 
more  or  less  lofty,  or  more  or  less  suited  to  the  snbjeef.^ 
Sometimes,  when  the  case  r^uires  it,  he  makes  remarks  upoii 
the  depositions  which  he  has  heard  $  but  in  general  he  confines* 
himself  to  ^hibiting  this  sabstance  of  them  to  the  jury  in  its 
sinqplo.nudity,  and  rests  tbe  effect  of  his  statements,  not  upon  the'* 
OQivneiital  lai^uage  in  which  he  invests  them,  but  on  the 
importa^e  of  the  facts  which  they  contain,  and  cxi  which  the  lif e^ 
or  Kberty  ^i  a  £ellowiditisen  depends. 

VOL.  XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXI.  D 
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If.^,^aid  ia  En^nd,  ftod  underafeood  ia  Fraacef  di9t  vlW 
J>ng}i8h  judges  ace  the  defender*  of  the  .accused }  tUs  phrakHS 
"l^hfch  w!j3  find  in  every  one's  niouth,^  even  from  the  lowest  of  the 
peaplC)  and  which  proves  to. what  a  height  the  Et^lish  natkm 
qinjes  its  confidence  in  the  equity ,  miidneeSy  and  hunianit]^  of 
its^^^m^gistrat^s,.-.this  phrase^  I  repeat^  however  exjMressive  itsxiA^ 
bie  in  itself,  is  yet  far  from  conveymg  an  idea  of  the  protettiotu 
^^Dended  by  the  judge  to  the  accused — he  treats  him  throughout 
th^,  trial  a$  an  unfortunate  person,  and  in  that  he  is  admiraUf 
seconded  by  all  tfie  court,  as  well  by  the  audience,  as-by^^thtf 
b?UTisttrs  and  jurors.  Crimes,  as  I  have  already  had  oceasion<^fio 
remark,  do  not  appear  to  inspire  the  same  horror  in  England  M 
ift  France.  To  judge  by  the  indifference  with  which  they^mre 
viewed,  it  should  seem  that  the  English  oonsider  them  less,  aai  the 
result  of  naturally  evil  dispositions  in  the  offender,  than,  asnthe 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  his  necessities,  which  Are  in 
themselves  the  efiect  of  accident,  and  of  a  faulty  soeial  mganisatton* 
They  puntrJi  them,  nevertheless,  and  often  with  a  severity  which 
may  be  deemed  excessive ;  but  they  punish  them,  only  heegmae 
the  public  good  requires  that  they  should  do.  se^  and  not^in 
consequence  of  any  indignation  against  the  crinw  itself.  ^  They 
are,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to*  punish  tfvevy 
crime,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  weaken  die  effect  of  example, 
by  the  too  frequent  exhibition  of  suffering.  They  tkankxe  re- 
serve  all  their  severity  for  the  delmquents  agunst  jwhom  .^e 
greatest  number  pf  charges  are  brought,  and  sufier  those  ta  go 
unpunished  whose  guilt  is  not  estaUished  on  sufficient  evidemce. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  to  them  that  among  the  guilty  >seme 
may  be  condemned  and  others  acquitted;  so  much  the  W0199 
for  those  against  whom  the  proofs  are  but  too  evident  $  and  so 
much  the  better  for  those  in  whose  favor  some  slight  doubts 
may  be  found  to  exi^ :  they  look  upon  the  former  as  destined,  by 
ra  sort  of  fatality,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  people,  and  to 
inspire  in  them  a  salptary  terror  of  the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  and 
tfie  latter  they  regard  as  sinners,  whose  punishment  heaven  has 
reserved  for  itself  in  another  world.  lam,  however,  far  f mm 
pretending  that  each  of  the  jurors  entertains  this  mode  of 
reasoning  ;  for  neither  any  of  them,  nor  any  of  the  English  whom 
I  have  visited,  have  ever  expressed  such  an  opinion  to  in^  in 
positive  terms;  but  they  act  as  iiF  they  thought  so,  and  c* the 
indifierence  which  they  evidently  manifest^  durii^  the  noost 
imjportant  depositions,  the  care  that  they  take  ttj  ^eijg^  the 
description  and  nature  of  proofs,  in  all  cases  where  eoilt  m^y 
appear  the  least  doubtful,  the  liability  that  they  find  in  themselvf* 
to  forget  all  facts  which  may  be  brought  to  their  mcnK^  in  «f«y 
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Way  not  jwnftetlf  ^fehrfbrFe,  nay,  to -forget  A^  very  coiliefiicm  of 
the  cirhninal  himself,  "when  it  tends  to  make  him  appear  gnilty,  if 
he  afterwards  have  consehted,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  cdfansel  or 
five  judge,  to  stand  the  chance  of  his  trial  i  in  short,  to  forget  every 
thing  which  he  may  have  acknowledged  under  i!be  pronlisef'tnF 
pardon  :'  all  thine  cirttimstances  prove  that  they  are  islnimated  \)f  t 
Sentiment  similar  to  that  which  I  have  described.  Hence  person^ 
luboVing  under  accusation  meet  on  afl  sides  with  m^thinjg  htit 
Isoks  of  encouragement.  Should  thev  be  innocent,  ttte  mbmeflt 
when  they  may  regain  their  liberty  is  impatiently  desired ;  should 
dMy  be  guilty  they  are  stilt  pitied,  and,  I  ma v  almost  say,  it  h  still' 
bDpMt'tliat  they  may  be  acqtiitted.  So  far  from  any  one  eag^lj^ 
etidetvoaring  with  a  sort  of  malignant  joy  to  collect  the  ^r^n 
of :%he  facts  which  -ar  imputed  to  them,  everv  one  on  th\i  conttatj^ 
secnM  srtiicious  'to  make  some  discovery  which  may  be  ffrvofable 
to  them.  They  aire  not  only  sufiered  to  remain  uniAt^rtrogat^, 
bucivbey  aire  even' prevented  from  speaking  when  they  bbgi^'tb 
to  enter  into  details  which  might  i>rove  prejudicial  to  thfeir 
mtanetts^  the  officers,  the  barristers,  »  benevolent  miiirlilt^t 
throoghom  the  court,  the  veryjudge  hhnsetf,  all  warn  them  tb 
keep  silent,  and  not  to  supply  «rms  againtt  themselves.  Ir  sei^iiis 
as^i^  fbe^speotators,  in  a  league  against  the  rigor  of  those' laWt 
wMok  <sariety  requires,  against  even  justice  itself,  were^'kll 
eageiAf  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  victim  from  its  decrees.       '^     v' 

As^un  example  of  tl»8  aknost  incredible  clemency,  I  wittrehte 
what  daily  happens,  with  respect  to  die  uttering  oir  fcffgeH  biffyk^ 
noiiest  and  even  the  oounterfdting  of  theme  /  / 

The  law  of  England  punishes  witli  death  the  counterfeiting  of 
bank-notes,  and  the  uttering  of  the  forgeries ;  but  it  only  punishes 
with  transportation  those  who  are  found  in  the  possession  of 
fesged  notes,  with  an  intention  of  circulating  them. 

As^  fac^nrever,  it  often  happens  that  these  counterfeit  not^s  are 

>  In  our  courts  we  are  accustomed  to  a  practice  which  has  something 
very  revolting  in  it ;  we.  every  da^  see  those  who  preside  over  them  in  the 
cause  of  truth  itself,  tempt  the  guilty  to  confess  their  crimes,  by  promising 
them'  the  indulgence  of  the  court :  the  unfortunate  wretches,  seduced  by 
such  a>tonipttflg  lure,  snfiier  that  information  to  escape  them  which  it  was 
cs^f^litial  to  their  safety  to  keep  secret,  and  deceived  afterwards  to  their 
eip^tation,  they  see  themselves  condemned  to.  the  gallies,  or  to  soU^ry 
confinement :  the  only  advantage  that  they  derive  from  their  trust  in  the 
promised 'of  the  magistrate  is  that  they  are  only  condemned  to  the  slighter 
denpee  of  punishment  affixed  by  the  taw:;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them 
x^gi^piMbablyrif  they  JUad  no(  confessed  their  fault,  have  been  akoeether 
acquitted,  tor  want  of  evidence.  This  sort  of  sjiar^  is  odiuuH  and  cruel;  bujt 
wVmust  nit,  however,  attribttfe  it  to  the  barbarity  of  our  manners;  it  i'a 
enly'th^S 'result  of  that  ftveJj^  desire  which  exist*  in  France  to  discover  the 
tnith,  •bout'whkh  the  Snglish  show  so  much  indifference. 
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found  ia^e  hmi^  -of  fatgevs^  or  of  tliose  wii«^  boMi  d^fjilii^yji 
forged  npteSf  there  are  generally  two  bills  of  mdictmeDt  'irain«4 
ii|jpW9t  due  party}  the  firsts  accusii^  them  of  having  lami^  w 
Uttei:ed  forged  notes,  and  die  second^  of  haTingth^m  in  4^^ 
pos^sfiion  with  the  intention  of  uttering  them*  In  this  skuataM^ 
wh^n  the  accused  is  standing  at  the  bar,  in  cMrder  to  take  his  trials 
the  counsel  for  the  bank  asks  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  if  ]pa 
cUent.be  willing  to  plead  guilty  on  the  second  indictment,)  wbkh 
only  invQlves  transportation;  prxmiising  him  that  in.  that  OM|e 
thfs  bank  wiU  relinquish  the  prosecution  on  the  firsts  whidiM 
a^  capital  crime.  If  the  accused  acqiuesce  in  this  propositi<M%  ,4# 
is  unmediately  foimd  guilty  on  the  second  indictment^  on  his.  on^ 
Q^nfession  i  and  with  regard  to  the  first,  the  counsel  for  tl^  hfluUc 
inlorms  the  jury  that  he  does  not  intend  to  bring  forward  hfs^wi^ 
QesseSf  and  they  consequently  return  a  vevdict  of  not  gitil^  im: 
want  of  evidence*.  Nor  fk>es  this  soirt  of  transaedon  take  pJaee  se^ 
gredy,  or  in  a  corner,  but,  incredible  as  it  naay  appear^  in  open 
coujrt,  in  the  £ace  of  the  public,  the  jury,  and  the  judge. 

I  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  at  Dmbanit. 
Ampng  three  prisoners  accused  dF  uttering  forged*  baid^  noie% 
there  was  a  woman  who  could  not  be  persuaded^  either  by  the  ao- 
licitatipn  of  her  own  counsel,  or  of  the  counsel  for  the  bank,  or  of 
die  judge  himself,  to  .accept  the  altwrnative  proposed  to  her  in  ploRdr 
ing  guUty  to  the  charge  of  hayings  forged  notes  in  her  possession. 
She  was>  therefore,  obliged  to  be  tned,  upon  the  count  of  itttecing 
them  \  and  that  being  proved,  senleneed  to  death ;  but  the  pu*' 
nishment  was  neverth^ess  chapged  to  that  of  fourteen,  yearaf- 
transpor^ation. 

I  wiU  give  yet  another  example  of  the  exeeeding  clemency  of  the! 
judg/ss.  A  person  of  the  name  id  Jaoob  Buder  was  bioiq^t  up, 
at  the  last  Lancaster  assizes,  under  an  indictment  for  theft :  one 
of  the  most  important  witnes^^s  was  absent,  which  rendeced  die 
evidence  incomplete  \  for  no  written  depositions  are  allowed,  except 
ipk  c^e  of  the  death  of  the  witness^  The  o6«nsel  for  the  prose- 
cutor then  endeavoured  to  establish  those  facts  which  he  wished 
tp  have  proved  by  his  witness,  on  what  had  passed  during  the  ex^< 
jimination  of  the  defendant  before  the  justice  of  peace,  which,  he 
msuntained,  had  amounted  to  a  forosal  confession. 

In  this  examination  Butler  acknowledged  that  he,  along  with^ 
twpof  his  comrades,  had  met  a  man  in  the  street,  who  had  asked' 
his  way  of  them  \  that  they  offered  to  show  him  the  place  that  he* 
was  going  to }  « that  they  took  him  down  Hanover«street  into  jm 
alley-  called  Pipe  Entjy ;  that  there  i^  comrades  had  a  struggle 
with  die  man ;  that  mUiamilbtp ^ggt  ^  ffkket-hooh.ffom  Iin, 
after  Hxihich  tlim^  all  rank  off i^i/Mm%   ^»  wo^wenl  alon^^".  ^ontt* 
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Buei^liy  «>  Mtep¥60k  the  money  Mf  of  the  parse,  and  skowed  it 
lo  u»em{yiy^  after  Mfhich  he  threw  it  into  a  pig-dty."  The  cdBdsel 
ferthe  priaofltet  mamcained  that  thia  acknowledgement  contained 
ao  yt^oi  againet  the  prisoner  himself,  but  only  against  Wiffiam 
iie»^ )  afnd  that  consequently  it  ought  not,  in  the  slightest  manner^ 
l»  IftSuence  the  decisimi  of  the  jury.  The  judge  was  of  the  Same 
tffaiiion,  and  expressed  himself  to  that  effect  in  his^  charge  to  the 
^/mf^  who,  rtdt  finding  the  rest  of  the  evidence  stifficient,  acquitted 
Aa  pt^soner  in  apite  of  the  moral  certainty ^of  his  guilt.  Sudi  it 
lii#  aj^t  of  English  judicature  I  So  entirely  opposite  is  it  to  that 
aviacll  animates  our  courts,  wherein  thet«  seems  to  exist  an  insa^ 
lllUe' appetite  fer  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  knowledge 
tof««ll  t^e  circmnstancea  connected  with  the.  trial.  The  Snglish, 
etf^the  contnty,  seem  to  turn  their  eyes  from  truths  in  order  that 
Hiey  m«y  hot  see  it  as  it  actually  is ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  strikes 
^aKv^'in  spite  of  Aeir  efforts,  with  overpowering  brightness,  that 
dnry  feel  themselves  obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  constrained  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world*  There  are  no  precise  rules  for  the  esta« 
MiSbOfent  of  what  is  termed  evidence,  beyond  those  which  natural 
g0«f(ft^settle  vi^uM  dictate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  jurors  have  no  occa- 
sion, iiidrder  to  form  their  .opinions,  for  any  particular  quantity 
dr  Hesctiption  of  proofs,  attested  by  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  \ 
but  wilhottt  preten<Kng  to  ascertain  exactly  the  description  of  evi* 
Aefit^  which  enables  an  English  jury  to  condemn  a  criminal,  we 
may  €k%tPie  generally^  that  they  are  never  influenced  solely  by  the 
eottvietion  they  may  feel  of  his  guilt,  if  this  conviction  be  not 
cd9ft>borated  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence,  and  that  evidence 
too  quite  unconnected  with  any  acknowledgements  or  contradictions 
tftat  may  have  fallen  from  him ;  when  once,  however,  the  euilt  of 
^  delinquent  is  proved,  there  is  no  human  consideration  that  can 
Sii^e  HImv  excepting  there  should  be  some  peculiarly  favorable 
rircunftitance  in  his  case.  The  jury  have  taken  an  oatlv  that  they 
Irffl  form  their  judgment  by  the  evidence  which  is  laid  before  them, 
afflld'fo  this  oath  they  adhere  with  singular  firmness  and  sincerity. 
Indeed  in  no  country  is  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  more  respected 
Ateil  in  England ;  upon  it  they  found  all  dieir  public  institutions, 
ahdaU  their  civil  actions,  and  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  it  may  reqifire  of  them. 

"Foffhis  reason  the  deliberations^  of  the  jurors  are  never  longj 
becau^  they  never  permit  themselves  to  maintain  the  slightest 
e6Jlftat1)^^t1reen  their  humanity  and  their  conscience*  If  the  ara* 
iertie  ippeif  suflicient  to  them,  they  declare  it  immediately, 
iriitotit  wai'dng  to  consider  the  Cbnsequences  of  their  declaration^ 
irtflcH  after  all  uiey  knbW  very  ^dl  they  may  trust  to  the  certain 
iiMidj;eni^\if  the  fdi^t.  fi  the  etMtoce  be  not  sufficiently  strong. 
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th*judge^^id<mi'9ennits  them  to  brkig  m  th«v  veTdietf  ufilU^he 
has  himself  advised  them,  to  decide  in  favor^- the  prisoner.  I 
hatfe  s^en  veiy  few -examples  of  a  jurf.  leaving  the  court  in  <»rder 
to  deliberate  upoa  their  verdict;  and  when  they  have  tfaought  k 
advisable  to  do  80»  diey  have  rarely  been  absent  more  than  half  ao 
bour.  They  are  almost  always  content  to  ^ther  round  their  Cm*- 
nnn^i  and  at  th(  end  of  a  few  minutes  they  return  their  verdict^ 
which*  is  generally  conceived  in  the  simple  terms,  guilty,  or  no0 
guilty.  As  soon  as  the  jurors  are  agreed  in  their  verdict,  diie 
cletk  addresses  them  in  these  words:  <<  You  of  the  jury,  look  up«af 
tike;  prisoner.  How  say  you  I  Is  he  guilty  of  this,  &c,  of  wfaittk 
)ke  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?"  If  the  jury  reply,  through  their 
fovesnan,  guilty,  the  clerk  puts  this  declaration  on  record,  and: 
tbea  says  to  the  jury,  «  Hearken  to  your  verdict  as  the  court  haa 
recorded  it.  You  say  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  this,  &c«,  whei«of 
he  stands  indicted."  The  foreman  then  answers  *^y€i"  and  she 
prisoner  is  remanded  to  prison. 

Tibis  verdiet  of  guilty,  or  not  guiUy,  is  called  a  general  veidkHy 
'  becftuse  it  answers  to  all  the  points  specified  in  the  indictment,  ami 
k  Qonceifed  in  general  terms,  without  specifying  any  particisdsir 
circumstances. 

•  But  when  the  jurors  entertain  doubts  respecting  an^.  particular 
point  of  criminal  law  ;  for  instance,  when  they  are  uncertain  whe«* 
thisr  the  act  imputed  to  the  prisoner  come  under  the  denominatioa 
of  niurder,  or  of  manslaughter ;  or  whether  it  be  an  act  specified 
99  criminal  by  the  law,  they  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  thtt 
court,  and  return  a  verdict  which  is  termed  a  special  verdict^.kh^ 
cause  it  specifies  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  fact,  the  quali- 
fication of  which  they  afterwards  leave  to  the  judges. 

la  delivering  this  special  verdict  they  begin  by  taking  it>  k» 
granted  that  the  facts  are  proved  against  the  prisoner.  They  tbea 
proceed  thus :  <^  And  if  upon  the  whole  matter  aforesaid^  in  foria 
^piesaid  found,  it  shall  seem  to  the  aforesaid  justices  that  (sMing 
ti^Q  question  of  law  upon  which  the  jury  doubt),  then  the  jury 
^jToresaid  find,  upon  their  oath,  that  the  said  defendant  is  guUtf 
of  (stating  the  crime);  but  if  upon  the  matter  aforesaid,  iuiqoiit 
js^foresaid  found,  it  shall  seem  to  the  aforesaid  justices>  that  ifit^tf 
iqg  the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  jury  doubt),  thea  tb^  Ji^y 
aforesaid  find  upon  their  oath  that  the  said  defendant  is  nojguiitiy 
of  (stating  the  crime). '  ..  ..  -^s 

The  petty  jury  have  the  right  of  making  the  same  distincliqitf 
^s.the  grand  jury;  but  for  the  same  reason  they  seldom  ^y§di 
^mselves  of  it.  Thus, .  according,  as  the  cir^iinn^i^QQfiA:  m^fl^ 
Require,  they  bring  in  a  verdict  ill  jhe.f9lloiRi|igttpniHl.i  ,iB^y%nai 
9f  J4^%r  M-g^  mis4€Uie^isfir ;  guil^,  fwtt  i^  murder^  tid, of 
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imiifi&n^A^*  r.  Thr  jurors  afe  oUtged  to  be 'iin«iiiinotts  in  their 
verdict  (  but -whetheff  it  be  that  fi^om  die  precision  of  the 
indictment,  they  scarcely  ever  have  to  pronounce  upon  any  othev 
than  manifest  crime%  or  that  they  are  determined  never  tp  bring  in 
a  rerdict  of  guilty,  except  on  accusations  established  on  the  aoes 
inooiitesttble  proofs^  or,  that  the  minority  make  it  a  sort  of  ducy 
a».  join  themselves  to  the  majority,  certain  it  is  that  the  unanimisy 
re^reid  of  them  by  the  law  is  no  obstacle  to  the  promptness  of 
thw  decisimis.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  yery  rare  for 
iiie«n  to  withdraw  in. order  to  consult  among  themselves*,  but 
when  they  think  fit  to  do  so,  the  clerk  administers  an  oath  to  oiM 
of;the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  following  words  :  «  Yon  shall 
well  and  truly  keep  this  jury  without  meat,  drink,  fire  or  caniUr ; 
yen  shall  not  sufier  any  person  to  speak  unto  them,  noryowrsetfy 
unless  it  be  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  agreed  of  their  verdteti 
uQtil^hey  shall  be  agreed  thereon/'  .  ^ 

The  judge,  however,  is  in  the  habit  of  softening  die  severity  of 
this/.part  of  the  law,  by  permitting  the  jury  to  take  some  slight 
aeAieshment  $  but  he  does  not  wait  for  the  result  of  their 
deliibera^ns  before  he  begins  other  business }  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  o>f  an  hour,  at  the  most,  they  are  not  agreed  in  their 
opinions^  anodier  prisoner  is  called^  a  new  jury  chosen,  and  a  fresh 
tml^  begun.  If  this  new  jury  also  should  have  occasion  to 
deUberaie^  they  would  be  shut  up  in  another  room,  with  the  same 
(sffmaliiiest  and  a  third  trial  would  be  b^un,  with  a  third  jury,  so 
that  the  busmess  of  the  court  is  never  interrupted  in  consequence 
ci  the  necessafy  deliberations  of  the  jurors. 

The  judge  would  even  have  a  right,  if  a  jury  had  not  come  so  a 
determination  by  the  end  of  the  sessions,  to  put  them  ihto  a 
carriage  and  take  diem  in  his  train  to  the  next  place  he  might 
be  going  tO|  and  to  shut  them  up  there,  in  a  room  by  themselves 
until  they  deliver  their  verdict. 

.  When  the  jurors  thus  shut  up  come  to  an  agreement  respeeting 
thMt  verdict,  they  make  it  known  to  the  judge.  The  business 
wUcli  may  be  going  on  at  die  time  is  then  for  a  momeAt 
smpendedr  The  prisoner,  who  has  been  remanded  into  confinement, 
is*  sent  for,  and  the  jurors  deliver  their  verdict  in  his  presence,  in 
the^  form  ahready  detailed ;  and  the  business  which  had  been 
interraiipled  is  then  proceeded  with  as  usual.  The  punishments, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  are  death,  imprisonment,  and  transpor* 
&i^n  for  a  given  time,  or  for  life;  sometimes  in  cases  of  petty 
dieft,  which  oidy  subject  the  parties  to  imprisonment,  the  judge 
stdds  the  p«ttiishment  of  the  w]|ip>  which  is  administered  according 
t^the  dt^ctjon  of:  the  jsentencey  either  in  public,'  or  privately* 
The  latter  is  t!ie  itoo3%  usual  s  ^e  mttnUr  6f  i^M '  is  ^^neraliy 
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Iffiit.^-tbtt  dtecvttion^  of  th«  tatdg^'^skmt^f  waA  seUom  Mceeds 
feom  forty  to  eighty.  It  is  a  punisbsieiit  excessirely:  patii£ul  t0 
hwP9  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  ciies  of  tiuise  who  jnSev  it  ^ 
91^^  asi  the  feelings  of  the  English  are  all  tuned  to  plaiz&thxapf^it 
1^^^  often  heard  them  say  that  it  ought  to  be  abolisked.  k  ~t«M 
40,  last  winteri  with  respect  to  females,  but  with  reaped  to  moo^ 
and  aboTe  all  with  respect  to  boys,  it  ts  still  very  frequently  earrieil 
1^0  execution,  both  in  London,  and  at  the  quarter  sessiona.  ^ 

It  follows  from  aUthe  details  into  which  I  haye  entered  diat 
]Spgliah  courts  of  justice  wear  an  aspect  of  mildness  omI 
iD^artiality, .  which  ours^  it  must  be  confessed,  are  far  ivom 
flieeeuting  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  Ixt  England  every  iMoig 
Imtthes  goodness  and  indulgmice ;  the  judge  seems  4ike~a  father 
y),il{be  midst  of  his  family,  called  upon  to  judge  one  of  his 
^hildrea.  '  His  countenance  has  nothing  terrific  in  it.  His  dankf 
iiQCording  to  an  ancient  custom,  is  covered  with  fioweft,  a»  is  alB* 
ihe  table,  of  the  officers.  The  sheriff,  iikewise,  and  other,  persons 
eouaected  with  the  court,  each  wear  a  bouquet.  The  judge  hmsfeify 
with  a  condescension  which  is  really  surprisksg,  suffers  the  space 
tUotted  to  him  to-be.  intrudi^d  upon  by  the. crowd  of  spectatoi^ 
and  in  this  mannear  he  may  often  be  seen  surrounded  by  rtii 
prettiest  women  in  the  county,  the  wives,  sisters,  or  daughtevs  fsi 
the  grand  jury,  who,  coming  to  the  baHs  and  public  amussFmeiils 
whioi  are  gtveu  at  the  assizes,  likewise  make  it  either  a  point  oi 
duty',  or  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  court.  They  appear  in  tiis  nwH 
elegant  morning  dresses,  and  a  singular  contrast  isa^iMded  by  thts 
venerable  head  of  the  judge,  covered,  as  it  is,  ^tlk  a  large'wig^ 
devated  above  so  many  youthful  female  heads,  adorned  widi  dl 
ef  beauty  that  nature  can  give,  and  of  attraction  that  art  ^an^  wiA. 

■With  us,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  appears  hostile' -to  the 
aecused.  The  magistrates  treat  htm  with  a  severity,  not  to  "call 
it  cruelty,  which  would  make  the  English  shudder.  Otkr  jud^ 
themselves,  far  from  taking  that  interest  in  a  prisoner  which  iie 
luts  at  least  a  right  to  expect  from  their  impartiality,  charged'  IM 
they  are  by  their  office  with  the  direction  of  the  evidence/'  «rf 
the  establishmetit  of  the  facts,  too  of  ten  become  st  party  ngmnst 
himi  and  sometimes  appear  anxious  for  his  condenmation^  less^from 
^.principle  of  duty,  than  as  a  point  of  honor.  It  is  true  that  the 
Jibfirty  of  defence,  very  differently  allowed  in  France  from  M^iat 
iftis  in  England,  obliges  us  to  be  much  more  severe  in  our 
prosecutions :  for  with  such  latitude  of  defence  as  is  tolerated  by 
pur  laws,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  possibiRty  of  convieting'llse 
guilty,  if  our  proceedings  were  resHiramed  widiin  Ae  same  fimits  at 
3ios»4n  Eaglaiid,  that  istosays^  if  'weweve  farf>icMen  to  interrogate 
^  offaadttK  voAMs  accMiptMS^r   .      ;  *  y  ^ 
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that  dwyiare  far^fiBonr  afibrditig  the  same  dramatic  ixMriest  '%Mm 
oiirt  presents  Wkh  tktm  no  part  is  atligtfed  €0  the  accvIM^ 
HU  hat  bmag  upon  a  peg  woold  supply-  his  place  to  the  speetaMt 
nearly  as  wett,  for  he  is  placed  so  as  to  turn  bis  back  upon  tUMJWi 
and  no  tnteceat  is  awakened  in  them,  either  hy  the  sight  of  h{«i^  Afe 
dei«iopement  of  the  eridence  against  him,  his  defence  ^^ 
himself)  or  the  efibrts  of  the  judge  to  elicit  the  truth.  Thei>^  ii  W 
oonteniion  hetwieen  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  and  the  b^er 
hae  very  ofoen  the  appearance  ol  a  ma»  who  leaves  ^dmosf  #{^1 
indifierence  a  matter*  on  which  his  life  may  depend  to  be  set^Nt 
between  hia  own  oounael  and  the  prosecutor^  ;  his¥<ricefauteeii 
not  as  proof  after  proof  accumulates  against  him  (  no  puleilSHte 
steals  over  his  visage,  no  dan^s  hang  upon  his  brow,  no  9ppMi^ 
sflence  reigns  between  the  interval  m  the  discovery  of  hi#  critfie 
and  his  own  confession  of  it  to  excite  in  those  around  him  th# 
pity,  bonoiv  revenge,  and  every  other  violent  emotion  to  vidnelf  mtt 
dewtes  give  birth.  In  Engkuid  all  is  calm  and  cold,  the  lawytnpsi 
tiie-jnry,  the  judge,  the  public,  and  even  the  prisoner  himself,  who 
seeni»  scarcely  to  be  sensible  of  the  peril  in  which  he  slande,  or  ^ 
the  strength  of  the  case  which  is  made  out  against  him.  '-*'' 

--  l»  England  sentence  is  never  pronoimced,  as^  in  Fkunee,  intiM* 
dialely  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  excepting  in  cases  of  mtrdet; 
b  all  odiers  the  offenders  withdraw,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seslriMi 
(hey  are  brou^t  up  again,  and  sentence  is  passed  upon  all  of  tiietii 
sconce.  At  this  moment  it  must  be  owned  that  the  soene  pM^ 
sensed  is  but  too  painful.  I  have  already  said  that  the  greater  number 
ef  c^tal  punishments  are  subsequetttly  commuted  for  transpofta^ 
tioft  or  confinement ;  the  mafority  of  the  convicts,  therefore,  Mo% 
ie-  z  moral  certainty  the  ultinnte  indulgence  which  tkey  -  imBi 
mceive,  according  to  dieir  req>ective  cases.  Nevertheless  tfle 
jildge  (wlm  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to  pronounce  the  dreadfful 
aentence  of  the-  law)  covers  his  head  with  a  sort  of  black  cajK 
and  -his  countenance  assumes  an  expression  of  dignified  aim 
Solenm  regret,  whilst  he  makes  a  severe  and  melanchdly  recapitu* 
ktion^  their  ofiencestto  the  prisoners,  and  laments  thie  necessity 
whkih  exists  on  account  of  society  at  large,  for  the  absolute 
pievention  of  any  repetition  of  dieir  crimes.  He  then  pronounces 
the-  fatel  sentence  ;  but  the  monrnful  cerertnony,  the  touching 
address,  the  dreadful  decree,  so  far  from  producing  that  terriblfe 
effect  on  die  delinquentswhicbmight  be  expected,  makes  Sttle  orito 
impression  on  them,  as  they  are  prepared  befere^hknd  td 
consider  it^U  aea  mere^matter  of  course,  and  seemr,  with-  a-  kitl8 
ef'^tsc^snt  security^  %»bfav»  the  very  judge  himself  to  carry  his 
worde^tnto  effect    When  tJie  deciwii  of  dite  jury  appears^  to  the 
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^OAirt^lieQontiary  to  what  might  have  been  expecttd  firom  the 
enridence,  the  judge^  if  it  be  in  favor  6f  the  prisoner,  can  make  ^ 
£msh  summary,  and  recommends  them  to  reconi^ider  their  verdict; 
hut  if  they  persist  in  it,  he  is  obliged  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  unless 
itishould  appear  that  the  jury  are  under  any  improper  influence. 
In  that  case  he  suspends  the  acquittal,  and  lays  the  matter  befom 
the  king,  who  orders  either  the  whole  jury,  or  any  member  of  it 
OA  whom  suspicion  may  fall,  to  be  served  with  a  writqfMaint ; 
and  if  upon  this  prosecution,  which  is  conducted  in  the  same  way 
aft  any  other,  the  jury  or  any  of  its  members  are  found  guilty,  the 
verdict  is  annulled  and  the  prisoner  is  tried  by  a  new  jury.  But- 
l^eptins  in  these  extraordinary  cases,  the  acquittal  of  the  partjr 
accused  IS  never  put  off,  on  any  pretence,  according  to  a  principle 
acknowledged  in  all  ranks.     Non  Us  in  idem. 

iln  case  the  verdict  be  against  the  prisoner,  the  judge,  after  hav-* 
ing  exhorted  the  jury  to  reconsider  it,  is  obliged  to  pronounce  the, 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  him;  but  be  has  a  right  to  suspend  the 
eEei:ution  of  it ;  and  after  his  return  to  London,  he  lavs  the  case 
before  the  twelve  judges,  to  whom  he  communicates  tne  notes  he 
hat  taken  in  court,  on  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses  $  and  if  they 
think  that  the  verdict  is  in  actual  opposition  to  the  evidence,  they 
make  their  report  to  the  king,  who,  in  consequence  of  it,  grants  a 
free  pardon  to  the  delinqu^it.  These  instances  are,  however,  ex*- 
tremely  rare ;  first,  because  there  is  seldom  a  judge  who  interests 
liimself  so  vehemently  in  the  condemnation  of  even  a  guilty  per- 
son; and,  secondly,  because  it  is  srill  more  unlikely  that  a  jury 
should  be  found  capable  of  persisting  in  finding  a  prisoner  gmlty, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  will  accrue  to  them  from  such  a  mode  of  proce^ 
dure.  It  often  happens,^  moreover,  that  when  the  charges  against 
the  prisoner  do  n6t  appear  sufficiently  important  to  the  judge,  he 
simply  advises  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  to  throw  up  the 
proceedings,  which  he  generally  consents  to  do,  so  that  the  jury 
have  only,  after  hearing  the  indictment  read,  to  pronounce  the 
words  not  guilty^  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  prose- 
Gtttot*  Th^  English  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  court  of  appeal ; 
I  will,  however,  describe  such  of  their  proceedings  as  bear  the 
closest  affinity  to  ours  in  that  respect. 

.  According  to  the  modes  of  procedure  which  I  have  already^ 
detailed,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  what  we  term  me- 
thods of  appeal.  ^^ 

The.exammation  which  precedes  the  trial  is  confined  to  a  simple 
statement  made  by  the  complainant  and  his  witnesses  to  the  juiitic^^ 
of.peaoci,  v^hoy  accords^  to  the  view  thai  he  takes  of  the  a&ir^ 
aadiipqo  hie  own  responsibility^  either  sets  die  party  aG€Qsed  M; 
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liberty,  pr  oc4m  him^o  be  kept  io  prison  until  tin  MtiseSt  ♦r  thtt 
<|uart(ea^  SQ$$io8«»  ^  which  he  is.  to  take  his  trial,  if  the  bill  of 
indicti&eat  against  jum  be  admitted  br  the  grand  Jury.  If  the 
cpmplamt  has  appeared .  frivolous  to  tne  justice  of  peace*  and 
that,  in  consequence  he  has^  neither  sent .  the  party  comphuaed 
qf  to  prison,  or  required  recognisances  of  him  for  his  appearance 
at  the  a&sizesy  the  complainant  has  nevertheless  a  right  to  present 
hims^  before  the  grand  jury,  with  his  bill  of  indictment  and  his 
witnesses,  and  to  request  from  them  that  a  true  bill  may  be 
fipund.  If  the  grand  jury  find  sufficient  reason  to  grant  it,  the 
delinquent  ia  arrested  and  tried,  and  in  case  of  his  eluding  pursuit 
at  that  ti;ne,  the  judge  makes  out  a  warrant  for  him,  by  virtue  oi 
iKfhich  he  b  taken,  and  tried  at  the  next  assizes. 

With  respect  to  the  court  no  written  account  of  what  passes  us 
it ji, preserved,  every  thing  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge^  not  only  as  far  as  examining  the  witnesses  is  concerned,  Imt 
likf^wise  with  respect  to  putting  ^them  on  their  oath,  and  granting 
o|r>  refusing  the  requests  which  may  be  made  to  htm  either  by  the 
prosecutor  or  the  defendant.  There-are  then  but  the  four  foUowiog 
methods  of  rendering  the  decision  of  the  court  unavailable  ;  and 
tLe%e  methods  emanate  from  the  very  spirit  of  English  criminal 
jurisprudence  ;  the  first  is  when  the  indictmept  is  not  couched 
in.tLe  exact  terms  which  the  law  requires  ;  the  second  is  when  the 
crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner  is  of  a  description  not  cognisable  ia 
law,  the  third,  when  the  punishment  pronounced  by  3ie  judge  is 
not  that  which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  crime  ;  and  the  fourth 
ai|d  last  is,  when  it  appears  to  the  court,  after  judgment  is  pro*^ 
nounced,  that  something  illegal  has  occurred  through  negligence  or 
accident;  as,  for  instance,if  it  should  be  found  that  all  the  witnessest 
insteiid  of  being  sworn  upon  the  Bible,  had  by  mistake  taken  the 
oath  upon  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  or  any  other  author*  In  the 
first  of  these  instances,  if  the  defendant  find  any  reasonable  fault 
with  the  form  of  the  indictment,  the  prosecutor  withdraws  it^ 
and  has  another  framed,  upon  a  difierent  construction,  which  he 
immediately  lays  before  the  grand  jury. 

In  die  second  case,  when  the  crime  imputed  to  the .  prisoner  is 
npt  one  provided  against  by  the  law,  he  can  then  either  demtdr  ta 
the  indictment  as  it  is  termed,  or  take  his  trial,  and  afterWMds 
plead  that  the  fact  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  is  not  in 
itself  specified  as  a  crime  by  law ;  for  instance,  that  it  does  not 
constitute  treason  or  felony.  If  he  takes  the  former  course  of 
obkcting  to  the  indictment,  he  must  begin  by  acknowledging  him* 
jieif  guilty  of  the  fact  imputed  to  him,  and  maintain  that  it  is  not  St 
crim^jn Jswj  upon  wjiich  point  the  judge  decides,  apd  prononnces^ 
'}9AgBf«^iiXzcGQxiixif^j$  but  if  I  unwilling^  to  risk  die  consequeofcs 
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iltenrissifit  upon  aeonfession  of  his  crime,  he  learres  his  trial  to  tike  tts 
binary  course,  he  can,  after  the  decision  of  the  jury  as  to  the  &ct, 
zfpeA  to  dieju4ge  for  his  decision  relative  to  it  as  a  point  of  law. 
If^the  judge  fin({S  it  a  complicated  case,  he  tan  refrain  from  pro- 
iMHincing  upon  it  himself,  and  submit  the  question  to  twelve  of 
Ms  colleagues.  But  if  the  matter  appears  so  evident  to  him  that 
he  can  decide  upon  it  immediately,  and  that  he  should  give  it 
against  the  accused,  or  if,  in  the  third  case  I  have  mentioned^ 
uncertain  as  to  the  precise  punishment,  he  should  happen  to 
^eotefice  him  to  one  not  laid  down  by  the  law,  then  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  with  one  or  two  of  his  brethren,  would  po  to 
Ae  judge,  after  the  court  was  broken  up,  to  remonstrate  with  hini 
respecting  his  decision,  and  to  inform  him  that  they  meant  to 

5»peai  against  it  in  the  King's  Bench,  the  great  criminal  court  of 
ngland,  by  means  of  a  writ  qf  error.    These  writs  are  granted  by 
the  Attorney  Greneral,  and  are  never  refused ;    they  correspond 
kk  some  measure  to  our  acts  of  appeal,  with  this  difference,  that 
tliey  cannot  be  suspended.    The  judge,   by  diis  declaration,  is, 
lowever,  no  way  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  He  is  still 
awthorised,  either  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until 
Ae  decision  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  shall  be  known,  or  to 
karve  it  carried  into  eflect  on  hia  own   responsiUlity,    without 
regarding  the  observations  which  may  be  made  to  hinli ;  but  who 
would  venture,  in  a  country  like  England,  to  take  such  a  charge 
88  this  upon  himself  ?    It  has,  however,  been  done  by  one  of  Ae 
*#elve  judges,  in  a  capital  affair ;  but  happily  for  the  prisoner,  and 
happily  also  for  the  judge,    a  reprieve  was   obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,   before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,   by  a 
iFelation  of  the  prisoner's,   who  reached  the  spot  at  the    very 
moment  when  he  w^s  about  to  be  hung.     The  facts  which  the 
accused  had  pleaded    in  his   defence,   and  which   could  not  be 
proved  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  being  afterwards  found  on  enquiry 
ltrl>e  true,  the  King's  pardon  was  granted  to  him  in  consequence, 
and -if  these  same  facts  had  been   substantiated  after  his   death, 
the  judge  would  have  been  liable  to  have  been  denounced  in  pariia- 
Hfent,  and   to  have  had  his   dismissal   demanded  by   it  of  the 
king,  on  the  plea  of  his  ignorance  or  incapacity.    In  the  last  of  the* 
instances  I  have  mentioned,  wh^re  the  criminal  avails  himself  of 
^t^fete  alleged  illegality  of  proceedings  in  the  court,  the  Court  of 
B3ng»s  Bench  examines^  first  whether  the  fact  be  of  ai  nature,  ni 
(He  particular  instance  set  forth,   to  destroy  die  legality  of  the 
proceedings,  and  if  that  be  proved,  it  is  laid  before  a  jiiry  whidi 
ft '^y ways  chosen  from  the  county,  and  die  verdict  b  set  aside,  if  ^ 
tm  objection  to  it  be  found  admissible.    The  causes  in  the  Court 
<if  IBng^i  Bencll  are  plea«fed  exacdy  in  tbe  aame  manner  l^  the 
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^otinsiri  Ml  both  aideii  ^as  in  our  courts.  A&er  the  pkftd^ig  hk% 
bean  heard^  the  judge,  who  has  pronounced  sentence^  reads  iMi 
notes  to  his  brethren,  and  states  to  them  the  motives  of  his  dfr 
cision..  The  judges,  afterwards,  consult  together,  and  deUirer  tl|i 
result  of  their  opinions  publicly  and  in  a  hud  voice.  If  thii 
<d>jection  be  touching  the  verdict,  as  when  the  witnesses^  eia«H 
ined  have  either  been  improperly  sworn,  or  not  sworn  at  aB,  •i 
if  it  be  touching  the  punishment  allotted  by  the  judge,  they  either 
commit  the  prisoner  to  be  tried  at  the  next  assizes,  or  they  disN 
pense  with  the  punishment  improperly  assigned  by  the  judge* 
and  substitute  that  which  the  law  specines  in  its  place. 
.  I  cannot  help  here  remarking  the  difference  of  the  genius  of  tha 
English  people  from  that  of  the  French.  In  France  we  ahnost 
tremble  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  magistrates  and  citizens.  We  e%^ 
ercise  our  polftical  rights  in  the  shade,  our  judges  and  juries  canry[ 
on  their  deliberations  in  secret,  and  our  electors  and  deputies  voS^i 
only  by  tickets  cautiously  sealed  up.  In  England  it  is  entinely 
difrerent ;  th^re  civil  courage  yields  in  no  respect  to  military  couh 
rage.  Every  one  takes  boldly  upon  himself  the  responsibility  q£ 
his  own  actions,  whether  as  a  private  citizen  or^  as  a  puUia 
officer  ^  the  judges  consult  and  give  their  opinions  in  an  elevated 
lone  of  voices  the  jurors,  from  the  necessity  they  are>  under  ^ 
being  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  inevitably  make  known  their 
individual  opinions  on  every  matter  that  comes  befgre  them  ;  tb% 
electors  give  their  votes  in  public  to  whatever  candidate  they  may. 
choose,  and  on  all  important  questions  members  of  parliament  aie» 
called  over  by  name  before  they  enter  upon  business. 

By  these  means  talents,  opinions,  intentions,  aH  become  known: 
and  Appreciated,  and  every  one  is  made  acquainted  with  vrfia^ 
he  ought  to  esteem  or  blame,  to  keep  or  to  reject* 

The  Court  of  Kbg's  Bench  is  one  of  the  three  principal  couM: 
of  England.  It  consists  of  a  president^  who  is  called  the  Lord 
Chi^  Justice^  and  of  three  judges,  as  do  likewise  the  other  courtti! 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.  These  judges  united  form 
the  twelve  before  whom  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  is  brought,  as  well  as  all  matters  between  g^^v^t 
emment  and  its  agents,  or  between  those  agents  themselves.  \ 

All  these  courts,  in  the  interim  between  the  circuits  of  which^ 
I  have  spoken,  hold  sessions  called  terms,  which  I  shall  describii^ 
more  circumstantially  in  the  following  chapter.  '^ 

^,.It  is  at  these  sessions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  (Mw 
cases  of  appeal  in  criminal  matters  are  beards 
.  Svfch  are  the  principal  observations  which  I  have  been  enable^ 
to  make  upon  the  ofiniinal  laws.    With  regard  to  civil  ppurticei^. 
chough  it  M.  uot.qoi^titute  the  pa^fticvijl^r  object  ol  my^jrof^^iefi 
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hhkte  nevertheless  been  led  to  acquire  what  hiTormafibn  1  cdilrM  $ 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  simple  enough' in  general,^  With^ilie  i^!^- 
tt|itioii  of  die  court  of  Chancery,  which  I  own  appe^s  tt> 'hte 
HteMplicable.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  {h>m  my  short  stay  in 
Bsglasid,  to  be  enabled  to  give  exact  details  respecting '  eV^ry 
mactftr  which  the  civil  proceedings  embrace,  or  upon  every  law 
wiiich  is  applicable  to  their  respective  divisions. 

^t  can,  therefore,  only  glf^e  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
judging  ordinary  cases,  and  this  will  form  the  subject  Of  the  eti- 
fttaog  chapter.  v         . 

'  '  CHAPTER  IV. 

All  civil  proceedings  in  England  are  carried  in  their  first  stages 
to  one  of  the  three  principal  courts  of  the  kingdom,  either  to  that 
of  the  King's  Bench,  or  the  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer. 

The  competence  of  these  three  courts  is  not  limited,  excepting 
ift  g^nferal  terms,  and  it  is  easy  by  the  adoption  of  fictions  to  ren- 
der each  of  them  capable  of  taking  cognisance  of*  any  particular 
alctiot).  "Neither  are  there  any  specific  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  taking  a  cause  into  one  court,  rather  than  another,  like  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  6ome  of  the  chambers  of  our  Royal 
(SOurts.  The  peculiar  interest  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  in  their 
beihg  tried  in  some  determinate  place,  or  by  judges  exercising 
^  particular  jurisdiction,  and  administering  different  laws,  such  as 
tfce  jwdges  in  our  chambers  of  commerce  ;  but  the  three  courts  I 
speak  of  are  composed  of  judges  invested  with  the  same  powers ; 
they^foUow  the  same  mode  of  procedure,  they  preside  in  the  same 
^tace,  and  are  guided  by  the  same  laws.  The  points,  in  which 
their  attributes  may  differ,  appear  to  be  rather  such  as  affect  the 
Chwsification  and  order  of  the  causes  than  any  thing  else. 

Thus  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  besides  criminal  matters,  taket' 
special  cognisance  likewise  of  all  civil  actions  of  a  personal  nature. 
That  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  all  civil  actions  touching  property. 
That  of  the  Exchequer  of  all  government  matters,  wliether  be- 
tween government  and  its  agents,  or'  between  the  agents  them* 
selves.  ^  In  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  I  am  speaking 
of,  thff  court  before  which  the  matter  is  to>e  tried,  issuer  ^'wnt 
o£  venire  facias,  that  is,  an  order  enjoining  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
where  the  occurrence  has  taken  place  to  bring  into  court  a  s\iflfi- 
cieot  number  of  jurors  to  judge  of  the  a^ir.  Upon  ihk  the 
sheriff  «ends  to  the  court  a  list  of  the  jurors  whom  he  has  thfn^ 
moned  to  attend,  which  list  the  parties^  may  examine  and  ex^fcii^e 
ironic  their  ti^ts  of  challenge  in  the  way  i  have  already  d^sctibH. 
The  tourt  then  giv^  notice  that  the  trial  will  take  place  on  such 
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a  da]^  if  bebte  dut  time  (nisi  prius)  one  of  the  ktng'e  jv'g^ 
do^s  not  come  into  the  county  in  which  the  fact  that  is  to  ne  ne»* 
tablished  has  taken  place  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  tried  by  tint 
judge*  The  day  thus  appointed  by  the  court  is  always  one  which 
will  occur  some  time  after  the  judges  shall  have  commenced  th^ 
circuit,  and  consequently  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  mo* 
tice  being  certain  to  occur,  the  judges  of  the  assizes  by  this  meant 
find  themselves  invested  with  fulli  poller  to  try  all  the  civil  mat-* 
ters  of  each  county,  and  for  this  reason  the  civil  end  of  the  co«vt» 
at  the  assizes,  called  the  court  of  civil  pleas,  is  also  called  the  ecMt 
of  nisi  prius.  This  way  of  proceeding  has  been  suggested  by 
the  judges,  in  order  to  spare  the  parties  the  enormous  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  removal  of  witnesses,  and  more  especially  to 
relieve  the  jurors  from  the  cost  and  inconvenience  they  were  for* 
metly  put  to,  by  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  ^remaining  in 
London  during  the  whole  time  which  the  trials  belonging  to  iheir 
respective  counties  might  last. 

By  means  of  this  ingenious  subterfuge  the  English  courts  pre-' 
serve  their  general  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom,  and  yet  eadi 
cause  is  enabled  to  be  tried  in  the  county  to  which  the  parties  in« 
terested  in  it  belong. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  cause  involve  a  considerable  pecuniary  interesti 
or  appear  likely  to  turn  upon  a  nice  point  of  law,  the,  court  intdr 
which  it  is  carried,  has  a' right,  at  the  request  of  the  partieSf  tii 
keep  it  back,  and  try  it  by  itself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  juryt 
chosen  from  the  county  to  which  it  may  belong.  These  trials  are 
called  tricds  at  the.  Bar,  and  the  court  occaftonally  grants  them, 
when  one  of  the  twelve  judges,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ooiirtt 
or  even  one  of  the  lawyers  is  interested  in  them  ;  but  in  geaecat* 
the  trials  are  proceeded  with  as  I  have  described. 

Civil  causes  are  tried  at  the  assizes  exactly  in  the  same  mtAWV 
as  criminal  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  jury,  they 
being  immediately  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  petty  jury*  i» 
order,  however,  to  spare  the  latter  the  task,  which  is  often  a  very 
difficult  one,  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  among  the  OM** 
tradictory  statements  of  the  parties,  and  what  is  yet  more  difi^ 
cult,  of  giving  in  a  verdict  which  should  distinguish  in  the  clearest 
and  most  accurate  manner  between  the  pohits  ceded  and  points 
detued,  it  has  very  wisely  been  determined  that  whatever  may vb« 
the  grounds  of  the  action,  the  demands  of  the  plaintiff  shoiiid 
always  be  resolved  into  a  simple  question  of  damages.  For  iok 
sti^ce,  he  cannot  insist  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  contxact.;- 
but  only  upon  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  he  may  have 
sustained  by  any  breach  of  agreement.  Thus  a  deafer  eanaot  be- 
compelled  to  deliver  the  article  itself  that  he  may  haf»  soU^faeean 
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oalt  faiTe  an  action  broi^ht  a{ginst  him  to  indenm^  4^r.^^)^ 

ittfttfaHim^tlie  ^tdict  Of  die^iiry  is  as  simpk  in  civil  as  in  cn^ 
wik1k^KM6im'\  fof'in  th«  Wme  mamiar  as  in  criminal  cases  k  is 
4tttmfce8^fci  iHskigle  i^i^ts^  gttf%  crtr  ^i  guilii/t$o  in  civil  actions  tt 
i|lfei||rt%i^Mi^wi4M  the  samip  conciseness^  in  the  y^xAzforthejj^lain^ 

J^fijfbliMi^d^flA^darp^.'  Whett  ^e  verdict  i»  for*  the  latter,  the 
iMitf*«il  only  ^forfeits  his.;  demand,  but  is  likewise  compelled 
lb**^3io  pay  ihe  costs  of  'suk.  When,  on  the  contraiy,  it 
i»<ih^bl|>»4«f<iIie^kiAtiff,  the  jury  estimates,  and  fixes  at  the  same 
tikne  the  sum  which  they  think  ought  to  be  adjured  both  for  the 
ilnii<g|mi  tJiia^jostSb  In  this  last  case  it  is  the  defendant  who  pzj9 
t)tBi«&ts^)  Ikrt'it  «bmetsmes  happens,  ^s  with  us,  ^  that  they  ate 
hMke^d^Mfty  bf  both  parties. 

In  this  mannei^,  whilst  one  of  the  judges  presides  in  the  criminal' 
g^utt/^h&^odier*  dispenses  the  same  functions  at  the  civil  end. 

IBhe  juiOTS,  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number,  are  chosen, 
chiiiwiigfidli  aUotSed  and  sworn,  exactly  the  satne  as  in  the  cri- 
flIbiiMl  eouit^and  tn  the  same  manner,  when  they  are  once  assem- 
Ued9i4bey-^it,'if  there  are  no  challenges  made  on  aH  die  'cau6es 
wiiioh  n«iy  be  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
-'Itiie  ease  with  which  aH  this  machinery  is  regulated  is  tV^ly 
ismnder£iil.  The  civii  jury  must,  like  the  crimihal  jury,  be  unahi* 
OKMis^  their  verdict,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  are  shut  up, 
shoiilA  they  -happ^^to  disa^ee  in  opinion,  until  they  become  of 
0M^nyhd,«nd  in  the  meanwhile  the  business  of  the  court  pro-» 
CMriSfi  ts  in>  instances  before  mentioned,  with  the  assistance  of 
aanditt^juity.  -•  In  matters  of  importance  the  parties  may  agree 
t^g«tltaril«^  pray  that  the  court  wherein  the  cause  was  originally 
enfeertd  will  grant  them  an  order  for  it  to  be  laid  before  a  spe'-* 
cMvjMry**^'  This  request  is  always  acceded  to,  when  urged  by  both 
pn^a^and  V€nry  often  at  the  ^Kcitation  of  only  one  ot  them.  In 
tiM»£ast»oase  the  expenses  are  defrayed  between'  the  parties ;  ixl 
ttnudbecoad'^by  him  who  demands  the  special  jury,  the  char^e& 
ofwhiah  are  a  guinea  to  each  of  the  twelve  jurors,  which  is  paid 
to.*tlnni  whilst  the  court  is  sitting.  We  will  now  see  how  die' 
nwMatiea  of  tiiese  jurors  is  effected.  ""  . 

TlKieasin  each  of  the  Courts  of  the  King's  Bench,  ComnlOn' 
PtMt  and  Exchequer,  a  sort  of  office,  to  which  the  sheriffs  send 
a  litlvevery  year  of  all  the  freehQidet s  of  their  counties,  that  is  to 
saiy,  of  iall  those  persons  who  possess -free  estates,  and  are  ih  the 
ewfOfomat  of  good  incomes.  These  ate  ^hnost  always  baronets, 
ktnghts,  or,  at  least,  esquires,  ^seepttn  Londotl,  Where  thev  gener- 
all)r»ie<Tich  merchants  and  bankers,  to  whom  alsp^he  title  of  esquire*, 
is  givtiw   Both  parties^  iabheff&«personyor  ihrougk  the  medium  of 
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thib:  m^rplM^  vnii  m  ^master  ffik€  {^»  to  mmC  liim  in  the 

choice  which  he  has  to  make  from  the  book  of  tht  irf^ioUcrH  of 
fipr^j-^ht  citbensy  out  of  the  oames  of  all  those  in#cr3itd  (^llkt 
Ustf  ifverj  one  has  a  right  to  mark  out  the  naaies  of  any  tVitaN^ 
Who  ma]r  have  already  senredf  and  the  m^ter  of  the  oflkf  may  4l^ 
U  »s  proxy  for  any  person  tlut  i$  absent :  the  names  pf  the  ihifif*' 
SIX  rem^ing  are  then  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ibr  \im  tp 
m^ke  out  ^.  fist  of  the  special  jury,  and  this  list  is  afaist  whfn  th» 
Gourjt  of  nmpriuf  meet,  reduced  to  twelve,  who  form  die  jwry  for 
tibe  hearing  of  the  cause* 

r  If^  in  consequence  of  challenges  made  in  court,  or  tke  ihsttK»9< 
jurors  who  may  have  been  cited  and  are  yet  not  obliged  tp  MUmd^ 
the  special  jury  should  be  reduced  in  number  to  fewer  than  twelve^ 
it  would  be  filled  up  by  the  other  jurors  of  the  session. 

Such  is  the  customanr  mode  of  nominating  fecial  juriee  ia  cirii 
matters.  I  ought  to  aod  that,  in  criminal  matters  which  are  nei- 
ther of  a^treasonable  nor  felonious  nature,  but  simply  misdensea* 
nours,  the  prisoner,  and  even  the  prosecutor,  has  a  ngnt  to  demend 
a  special  jury  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  i  ax)d  these  juries^ 
which  are  never  refused,  are  formed  as  I  have  already  described. 
It  i^  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  in  these  cases  special  jiBror» 
cani^ot  be  challenged,  except  for  legitimate  causes,  and  never  by 
peremptory  challenge,  that  power  being  done  away  with  by  the 
obligation  each  party  is  under  of  erasing,  at  the  rime  of  the  list 
being  made  out,  twelve  out  of  the  forty-eight  names  chosen  by  tbli 
^M€r  of  the  cffi^.  For  this  reason  this  sort  of  jurf  is  never 
granted  to  thoee  who  are  accused  of  felony  or  treason,  btcaute 
under  such  circumstances  the  prisoner  cannot  be  deprived  of  anjf 
pa^rt  of  his  right  of  challenge,  and  that  right  is  in  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  limited  number  of  special  jurors,  and  the  peculiar  mode 
of  challenge  which  is  exercised  respecting  them.  Civil  matters 
are  tried  before  a  jury,  whether  special  or  common,  in  the  same 
w^  a^8  criminal  ones ;  and  they  ju(%e  by  the  documents  laid 
b^lpre  them^  and-bv  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses,  to  which  the 
l^li^  ajttach  much  more  weight  than  we.  do,  on  account  of  their 
h^  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  The  wimesses,  bosb 
ef  tjiie  plaintiff  and  defendant,  are  examined  and  cross^xamimd  by 
the  different  counsel  for  each  ^  ofte^i  by  three,  and  always  by  two 
of  t^em^t  after  the  oldest  has  opened  the  cause  in  a  regular  exofdi* 
u|i^  a^id  set  forth  the  grounds  of  right  on  which  he  rests  his 
di^n^'i;  claim.  The  iudge  afterwards  sunu  up  the  evidence,  and 
explains  to  the  jury  those  p?oo^  which  ought  to  have  most  weight 
with  tnem  as  to  the  fact,  and  instructs  them  as  to  the  decision  of 
the  hk^fi  toucbistt  the  point  of  right.  Alter  this  summary  the 
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jl^ty  repxm  an  unaniihous  verdict,  whetberitbe  special  dr^eh^ral^ 
jn  the  way  I  have  already  described* 

The  jary  are  judges  DOth  of  thielawand  the  fact,  with  AIs 
relative  difference  between  the  questions ;  that  respecting  the  f^t 
tfe^fpUow  no  other  guide  than  the  light  rf' their  own  reason^  'but 
te^gf^tmg  the  law  they  almost  always  put  themselves  under  the 
guid^^ice  of  the  judge ;  although,  as  nas  been  shown,  there  is  to 
absolute  necessity  for  their  so  doing. .  If,  however,  iii  any  instance 
^ey.  deyiate  from  the  strict  sense  oi  the  law,  the  party  whdiias 
^t  the  c^use  immediately  carries  his  complaint  to  whichever  of  the 
^ree  courts  has  referred  him  to  the  nisi priusi^nd  in  such  a  case 
]^„|;enerally  obtains  a  rule  for  a  nel»  trial.  Grounds  for  ine^ 
'  t^l  are  likewise  allowed,  if  it  appear  to  eidier  of  the  parties^  tfatt 
%\ie  judge  has  advised  the  jury  incorrectly  respecting  a  point  of 
laWforthat  they  themselves  have  formed  a  wrong  judgmetjtffts 
to  die  facts  which  have  been  proved  before  di^.  Theyafe 
(idftfitted  also  for  a  variety  of  causes  which  we  allow  in  France  -us 
authorising  fresh  judgments  to  be  formed ;  such  as  the  discovery 
0f  any.  fraud  that  may  have  been  practised,  or  the  developement 
of  additional  facts  ;  to  which  must  be  added  any  combination  among 
the  jurors;  or  any  infringement  they  may  make  on  the^igoFof 
^e  laws  prescribed  to  them,  during  the  exercise  ^f  their  funcdoa^  ; 
as  likewise  the  absence  of  any  principal  wttnesSi  from  inevitable 
causes,  and  excessive  damages  or  costs  awarded  against  the  defen- 
•  4ant,  ■    ••*f  ■ 

If  the  jury*  unwilling  to  take  "*pon  themselves  the  responsibSkjr 
oi  deciding  upon  a  pomt  of  law,  should  be  guided  by  the-  opinion 
of  &e  judge,  in  giving  in  their  special  verdict^  and  thattbe  party 
condemned  should  think  that  opinion  not  founded  in  truth,  he  cain 
appeal  against  it  by  obtaining  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  manner  I  faaVe 
already  described  %  and  the  sentence  would  then^be  subjected  to^tiee 
exarmination  of  the  court,  by  which  the  cause  has  been  assigned 
^er  to  the  nisiprins :  so  that  in  all  cases  there  are  means  of-ap- 
j)eaHng  against  a  first  decision,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  respect 
erroneous,  either  by  the  aid  of  new  trials  wh6n  the  jurors  hare 
taken  upon  themselves  to  decide  in  a  point  of  law,  ot  hjwrit^of 
error,  when  they  have  allowed  the  judge  to  take  the  decision  of  it 
upon  himself.  ^ 

When  both  parties  agree  upon  facts,  and  difier  only  on  points  ttf 
law,  they  can  make  a  special  case,  that  is,  make  out  by  agreement 
an  account  of  the  facts,  and  submit  the  deci9ion  as  to  the  point  of 
Itl'W  to  any  of  the  three  principal  courts  to  j^hich  the  action  niay 
belong.    * 

All  these  special  cases  and  new  trials^  whether  granted  <>»  de- 
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jfeika^b/^Wlfif  <rf-'eWd»?  ^^fffe' tried 'dtirinr«i6^  Wi-ifts.  «iat  Is;  'at 
the  sessions  held  by  each  of  theifitee  ptind^al  cotftts'^  foli^'tlmes  m 
thy  yiUffduHtig riib ixiteiVd  ftetWedn  the  circuits  ;  ^ndSvMch'iiiiv- 

*'  'Tte'^fim  item  thi  eth6f  Notember  td  the  28th  j  ^the  SfedcftM 
fitom:^^  2dd  rf  JaAua^'td'thie  12t}i  of  February ;  the  thSfd*8ffefti 
ibyl  after  *Ea§tet  ^  and  ite  fotinh  rix:  diys  aft^r  Trinityi  ^  Th^  la^ 
tW^^JOlfifltte^forabotit  a  month  each.    ~    '  ,.,...,....   ..  ^ 

^^-iQh^  clttlf^  afd  ttiediifi  these  courts  exactly  iti  tfie'Sktilb  m^^ 
nit  ks  iti'^Cyar  tfibUliak  in  France ;  and  during  the  interval  between 
^  circniti  the^jT  give  occupatfon  to  all  the  lawyers  wh6  teside  tA 
iwidbit;  These  three  coarts^e  likewise  enabled  to  Appeal  fi-ohk 
tiirdettsion  of  ea^li  other,  ^according  to  rules  laid  down,  aild  the 
\iedaoii  of  eidVet  itpon  die  appeal  itself  can  still  be  laid  before  the 
Hoctse  of  Lonste;  which  i^  the  sovereign  court  of  the  wholly  kHigl 
*ini*'^^  It  is,'  however,  very  rare  to  find  lawyers  who  a!re  obstihate 
enoagh^cb  acpply  to  this  last'resource,  which  cannot  be  tried  Without 
marmtbts  €)tpeme.  'But  should  a  case  really  ocdur  of  so  tott\plt 
cxted'and  doubtfol  a  nittrre,  that  not  any  former  decisicm  c^h 
l^boip  tlie  liopes  of  the  party  as  to  the  "probable  result  of  a  neiWorie, 
diecaosei^  then  carried  to  the'  House  of  Lords,  and  argu^  b^fbfe 
thirLordl;^€Sia^cellor,  and  a  yery  small  number  of  peers  (Soih^ 
lidt^rnot  exoeeding^two),  who  attend  in  order  to  a^si^t  at  the  delf- 
heiiitions.  The  House  of  Peers  is  legally  complete,  and  dom^t^ 
to  die  business  of  debate,  whenever  it  consists  of  even  only 'Orife 
pcfii^y  one  bishop,  and  the  Lotd  Chancellor ;  but  in  such  a  ta^^'the 
tsMbtTB  often  send^  for  the  twelve  judges  to  hear  th^  mk^r 
aa^edy^nd'to  give  tJieir  opinions ;  and  it  is  very  rarely 'that  diefse 
^niOns'are  not  followed.  On  the  first  view  of  the  subject/ifnl^ 
<dmbt  appears  somewhat  singular,  to  see  the  Hotise  of  Lords' Cdtif- 
^sei^xsf  persons  eminent,  it  is  true,  by  their  rank  ;  bur  who'^  Yi5 
^way  ddiged^to  make  the  subject  of  law  any  part  of  their  sttfdilfdj 
invested' with  the  important  privilege  of  pronouncing  absolutely 
tipon  the  most  complicated  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  juri^ 
"pmdence,  and  of  setting  aside  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned 
'lawyers  in  the  kingdom :  but  our  surprise  will  cease,  when  we  re^ 
tdHectdie  maxim  which  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  England,  and  that  is,  to  ensure  above  aXl 
'icings  impartialiiy  in  the  jm^e^cnid  to  prefer  it  even  to  learning 
itseif^  !Xo  dib  consideration'the  jurors  owe  their  right  of  deciding 

^  Are  the  membtrs  of  tUe  Hqui^.  of.  Lords  (say  the  English  authors)  in 
eeneral  better  judges  of  points  bfiaw,  than  the  judges?  Unquestionably 
not; — ^yet  the  law  has  said  that  the  majority  of  that  house,  though  compa- 
mti««ly  i)lll»i»e  adtti  ^p^r  to  law^niayreir^se  every  jndgrn^ent  of  the 
judges  that  is  regularly  brought  before  them  to  be  revised,  aud  tliis  even  when 
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j&|«tl'«i%ry  point  cdmiected  ynA  the  triali  w1ie(h«f  k  ttttli  M  tbe 
IJMf^  or  the  fact ;  Sdid  to  the  tame  consideration  also  it  is  oiirlAg  fhat 
jM^'iire'denied  the  privilege  of  deciding  upon  them,  unless  ffiejr 
aM 'biYited  ta  do  so  by  the  jury,  when  they  choose  to  return  ttiSf 
t-ip^xM  verdict,  or  by  the  parties  themselves,  if  they  agree  to  madce 
a  ijieclal  case  of  the  matter  between  them. 
'  There  is  no  country  where  jtidges  are  more  esteemed  or  more. 
N^ected  dian  in  England  :  they  all  possess  the  highest  repntatlBtt 
feHirisdom  and  impartiality.  But  the  Engli^  are  generaOy  persua<l« 
edf^diat  the  attention  of  their  government  in  giving  these  important 
piteesonly  to  persons  who  are  eminently  distinguished  for  diettr 
fiitclgfity  and  ability,  solely  arises  from  the  situation  in  which  these 
judges'  are  placed,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  functions^ 
whfch  confines  them  to  acdng  merely  as  guides  to  the  jurors. 
Thi^y  believe  titiat  if  ever  any  restramt  should  be  put  upon  £he 
f^ts  ci  the  latter,  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  restraint  die 
property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  should  1>e, 
abahdbned  to  the  mercy  of  judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  it 
would  become  the  interest  of  ministers  to  choose  corrupt  )rnen,  who 
wteld  be  ready  to  serve  them,  either  In  their  own  private  animosi* 
ties,  or  in  tiieir  designs  against  public  liberty :  in  short,  in  that  case 
tirey  might  see  men  like  Jeffries,  again  presidmg  in  the  courts  df 
fttstice }  whilst,  in  the  present  state  of  thmgs,  it  is  impossible  foif 
niiit:ftt6et  of  the  kind  to  occur.  - 

'  Tbtt  motive  for  conferring  on  jurors  the  verv  essence  of  judU 
elal'power  is  strengthened  by  another  principle,  which  is,  that,  as  it 
appears  to  the  legislature  that  the  nature  of  a  representative  ^oveni«^ 
ment  requires  that  the  people  should  be  bound  only  by  such  hwsi 
as  tihey  would  choose  for  themselves  in  an  assembly  of  their  repre- 
ieittatfves,  so  lUteiN^se,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  accept  ^irff 
oflier  interpretation  of  those  laws  than  what  they  themsdves  wou^ 
niake  %  and  this  they  are  accordingly  suffered  to  do,  by  means  oftfae 
jtirdrs,  ^s  is  well  expressed  in  that  part  of  the  formula  of  Iheir  oa^ 
wherein  it  is  said  «<  wkieh  country  you  are!*  '  , 

^^  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Briti^  legislation^  and  such  is  lite 
I6tirce6f  die  extensive  privUeges  granted  to  the  jurot^  Btit^we 
&ust  not  lose  sight  of  the  means  by  which  the  courts  are  enabfi^d 
&i  the  ff^fnab  to  come  to  a  clear  decision  on  contested  ponm  of 
law,  and  thus  to  preventative  abuses  which  taijijhtbe  condnu^y 
irisiiife  ifrbm  the  ignorance  frequendy  manifested  bythe  jtr-^-^ 
;ttixi  me  too  great  reliance  wluch  the  bw  places  didieir" 


tialiQr,  resulting  from  mdependence,  more. 
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inlli^ 6qM»«  of  thf  am9ef» and  particularly  a» tbey  4raw~tawar4ii 
3^^^f|i»du$ipn }  the  .parties  fearing  that  the  triab  may  b^  ^fQ$tfop9d 
ipi^  ih^tmxt  aessioHt  that  is  to  say,  for  one  year  in  the  four  Wtb* 
cii^l^iintiet)  and  six  months  in  the  others.  Causes  are  likewise 
often  submitted,  by  consent  of  both  parties^  to  the  decision  of  a 
^WJ^y  whom  they  empower  in  such  cases  to  judge  both  of -Uie 
IflHif^iid  the  fact.  Thia  lawyer  then  chooses  a  conmiodious  roooa 
al>»^.  inn,  where  the  proceedings  are  conducted  before  him  W^ctly 
iim4^  same  way  as  before  the  judge  and  jury.  His  fees  are.about 
tea  guineas  .per  day,  oftener  more  than  less.  I  have  seen  a  ^camf 
dmf  parried  to  Lancaster,  to  be  decided  by  a  friend  of  miij^,  a 
J^f^tL  1^.3^  j^^^  ^  ^  commencement  of  his  career.  It  ^%  ^cfih 
Cfrpin^  a  right  of  fishery. .  There  were  about  a  hundred  and-fility 
wjin^s$es  to  be  es^amined  $  it  was  conjectured  diat  thfi^  hii^aeaB 
w^ld  last  about  ten  days,  for  which  time  he  had  IM  gui 
. ,  nesjides  the  threeprincipsd  courts  Ihave  described  there  is  s^  fo 
not  1^  important  than  any  of  the  others,  in  which  the  Lor4i(S| 
q^^aloue.pfeaidesp, assisted  howeYerby  officers  whose  businq^s  it 
is  to  facUitate  the  ^^^mination  of  the  proceedings  which  are  bioifght 
h^tfore  Jiim.  It  is  called  the  Court  of  Chancery  i  and  to  it  peculi* 
vAj^holong  the  a&ira  of  minors  and  bankrupts,  and  ^qui^tiosis 
of  ^upction,  3itt  another  object  of  its  authority  is  as  a  co«^t  of 
Equity  to  interfere  in  behalf  oi  a  debtor  when  two  difl^ffent.a^cm 
iri^^l^rottght  at  once  against  hin^  without  the  matter  havingrteen 
mticuJarly.spec)fied  ia  the  contract ;  as,  for  instance,  if  hia^4?>^« 
Wj^ortgaged,  and  the  creditor,  with  power  to  sett  tbe.etfaitet 
ihnttld  a£o  proceed  1^  arresting  his  body.  It  is  likewise. a  part  of 
t^.bisain^ss  of  this  court,  to  furnish  creditors  with  the  means  9C 
op£»cing  the  literal  execution  of  their  coatractSy  which,<9ia.lfhar9 
j^^aiy.sbpwny  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  couru  of  bw* 
T6u|  a  creditor  may  either  proceed  at  common  law,  to  recover 
dsMP^s^esforthe  nonnexecution  of  a  contract,  or  in  Chancery  to 
force  the  contractor  to  deUver  in  kind  the  article  contracted  for^ 
B«t  the  prpceedings  of  this  court  are  so  tedious,  so  difficult,  wd 
ftQUCO!ni>licattd,  tmit  there  are  few  persons  who  voluntarily  bring 
^kjinr^  actions  into  it.  I  had  not  time  to  penetrate  into  halt  of  itg 
i^bscpuritses  ^  and  I,  therefore,  prefer  remaining  silent  to  running 
tb^ifikx:^  making  false  statements  respecting  them. 
.^JUUsre  are  also  several  other  courts  respecting  which  I  have  nol 
Wen  able  to  obtain  any  positive  information  $  such  as  the  ecdes^M* 
tkal  courts,  which  take  cognisance  of  civil  matters  of  a  nupteA 
nature,  aa  dU^tea  arising  mm  the  construction  of  wills  or  mar- 
Hugt  attid^  I  aadiiie  court  of  admiralty,  to  vrineh  are'i^ferM  all 
«)wdt^N^  damage  or  losicoimecte^iridlioccttnenciesoii  iU^ 
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iJttet^^  in#h^br^on  navigable  rivers,  tti  i^etzi;'Uifii^erp  ffifee 
pi^te  timirts  ate  looked  upon  in  Englahd  with  ktt  tid^oSrilble 
ejej  p  imperfect  remains  of  a  feudsil  govfemrtienf,  and  tmWfiirthy 
wep'tibris  to  the  general  mode  of  trial* by  jury,  which  is  looked 
n|f6W  by  the  English  of  all  classea^  and' tdt  opinions  as  thepi^a;- 
mtcm  of  their  liberties.  '    '  *  *    " 

'  -4<  ^n  our  institutions,'*  says  one  of  thiSr  writers,  **  all  oiir  yi^iiiiii 
4nd  mdst  useful  law^s,  have  been  successively  attacked  by  ministe- 
rial despotism.  All  the  outworks  of  our  constituddn  nave  be^ti 
i:iepi^kiedly  trampled  upon  by  the  exertions  and  artifices  of  the  eAei 
tiilfes  of  liberty  ;  they  have  even  penetrated  to  the  very  foot  of  diil 
latnii^rts  which  our  ancestors  threw  up  in  defence  of  their  rightis't 
x^efo^  aldnehas  held  but,  and  has  stood  from  age  to  ageun^il^ 
etr^^friidst  storms,  and  alike  inaccessible  to  secret  machinations,  ai 
W  t>pen  enterprise.  If  England  be  still  a  free  nation,  if  still  1^ 
ii^e'^stboVe  every  other  state  in  Europe  in  wealth  and  prbsperft^i 
she  '  may  be  assured  that,  she  owes  her  pre-eminence  solel^to 
thitVpfii  dtadei  of  the  people ^  that  impregnable  Gibraltar  af  ikk 
^n^hh  constitution,  the  trial  by  jury,  which  every  Ehglishmait 
ought  to  spend  kis  last  breath  in  defendingl^'  ^  -- 
.  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  setMments  ^wMcK 
every  child  belonging  to  it  imbibes  with  the  air  that  he  breathes. 
Nor  is  it  merely  those  who  are  bom  in  an  humble  situation,  and 
consequently,  being  more  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  tyranny,  seek 
to  shelter  themselves  underlhe  prbtfectioii  of  those  principles ;  it  is 
the  great  also,  peers,  judges,  and  the  most  eminent  public  characters^ 
'whP^l^kft..  a  pride  inihaintaimng  (hem»  and  handing  diem^lown 
f9iill?  i;a6iture  generations.  .  How  forcibly  does  Bladcstone,  who 
^ss.^iikmelC  one  of  tt^  Lo»d  Chief  Justices  of  Snglandj  espv^ 
Uft  <^>N9i  respecting  the  trial  by  )Hry«  **  We  havV'  says  he,  ^^-efe- 
,1^m^i^  detail  the  exceIIeoQs,.of  4iiis  mode  .of  judgment  for  the 
decision  of  aU  civil  matters  ;  but  it  is  more  advanlageottSr  still  for 
.^A^iffl^  of.  criminal  affairs,  in  which,  during  times  of  ttonble 
W^(te6g^nt\^e>M  muchmoce  to^be  feared  from  the  violence  and 
^tfStiaiy:^^  jl^dges  appointed  by  diecfown,  than  in  dispuleswhidi 
Asveii^beibje^.  in  view  but  the  fixing  limits  between  twOtproper- 
^tS  j.QiXt  li^ws,  heaver  therefore  wisely  placed  this  double. barrier, 
idSr  b^g  ^^4  tp  be  brought  .to  trial,  >and  of  beiog.}»4sf<l  by 
.|iil)0|r9y.^etwee9^.thf^ Ijberl^StQf.  the^ieopleiaadt^e prerogatives^of 
gth«T«:«Knl  ^^.,,Yf a^.,#i§ft?swy«  in  Qnier^-io  4)Teserve  Aet^dwraWe 
balance  of  our  constitution,  to  clothe  the  prince  with  the  execu- 

rlibe  60«s|tttlv?«rits^j^f)£jUm4iP9mj}€»9rc^fra'^^  -by 

jtiAfi%p4^wtaid&^>m&iinpiireibfiAK>^9v^^  tikeiB  have 

bad  the  power,  as  in  France  and  Turk^^  to  conden^^fd^^tesMii 
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6x1)69  QjtjiipppiorvQ|<^^  every  man  convicted  or  crcn  $uffpcpted  9^ 
q[)i$pri9^o^  of  treason  6)wards,  the  govennnent,  contentrng'  tJ^ein-, 
telveft  ydih  declaring  that  suck  was  their  will  and  pleasure.  ^  lie 
^Qti^nders  of  the  British  laws  havei  on  the  contrary^  wisely  deter- 
miaed^.  thatno  man  shall  ever  be  compelled  to  reply  to  a  capital 
charge  at  the  prosecution  of  the  crown,'  unless  a  true  bill  be  first 
{pi^Lpd  by  a  grand  jury  of  at  least  thirteen,  and  that  the  chargi^  has 
bi^  afterwards  submitted  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  twelve  )of 
bm  equals  and  neighbours,  chosen  indiscriminately,  and  whose  u^ 
teerity  cannot  be  impeached.  The  liberties  of  England  must  remain 
i^Moog  as  she  preserves  this  palladium  sacred  and  inviolable  ; .  atid 
knowa  how  to  defend  it,  not  only  from  the  open  attacks  that  any 
person  may  have  the  hardihood  to  direct  against  it,  but  also  from 
jf^  the  secret  machinations  which  may  be  practised  for  its  destruc- 
tiftn.''.  It  is  in  thisstvle  fraught  Utrifh  vigor  and  conviction,  that 
tJi^MHost  illustrious  cnaracters  England  has  ever  produced  express 
th^^selves  respecting  those  institutions  whichthey  consider  as  the 
liaseLof  their  public  liberty ;  for  in  this  favored  coimtry,  where  Jiber- 
tv  ibrms  the  glory  and  happiness  of  all  classes  alike,  the  great  pride 
tnemselves  less  upon  their  own  privileges,  than  on  those  of  the 
peoB^^atiarge* .  / 


r"  r  CHAPTER  V,  X':\ 

'"^'Thinrgh  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  describe  the  mamieri  «f 
ttlfert^dt  (^hissed  itr  the  English  nation,  yet  it  appears  almost  rsectft- 
^iS^ftQr  me  to  g&e  a  f(i^wdetsulsrespecting;the  mode  of  living,' attd 
whaMts  of  judges  and  barristers  during  the  circuit,  in  order  duit 
^  teadi^rs  tmy  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  exact  idea  to  themsolres 
"^th^  wiiy  in  which  justice  is  adn^inistered  in  England. 
;  ^Tl^r<^  is  m^  iii  this  kingdom,  as  in  France,  aiw  particular  ibttAy 
Vtedicated  to  the  service  of  the  magistracy  $  no  father  can  brtngmp 
1U^  Ml  to  die  certainty  'of  one  day  making  him  a  judge.  Tl|e 
Mflt?  Ilidg^,  who,  with  the  chief  justices  of  each  of  the  three  couirtk^ 
mi  file  l§td  chancellor,  and  vice  diancellor,  compose  all  the  Enf- 
;tisH  i6igbtrates,  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  banisters.  The 
**^l^r}ustices  ar^  usually  chosen  from  ailnong  the  most  distinguish- 
'edbaiftistersof  each  of  th6  six  circuits,  and  the  judges  from  anttmg 

*^    » It  must  not  Ve  forgotten  that  all  criminal  pfosecutiotis,  though  cbuduct- 

0d  bjrtlie  ptirdeiatbr,  ire  Inkituted  in  tf^e  name  of  the  kiug,  ati4  that 

^ibttosfrik  the  aulioDs^  wfaidb  ivrdcntoiitate  crimen  ar&  iiabb  itm  t^punisli- 
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court,  or  ih  either  of  the  others ;  so  great  Ui  the  fegr  of  tamidf^ 
i|iejrag»)c>irfitj|r  pf  jp^  be  conipKomised>if;tlie 

-^-^§  werip^  supposed  to  tie  aojr  way  dej^epdent  on  the  ctx^npl(f 
^  hope  .Jo|! !  future  advancement*  It  is  therefore  customary  to 
J^Ya|9  a  lir^rtr^te  barrister^  and  one  who  is  generally  pronounc^ 
^jtlgf  jthe  p^^e»  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice^ 
^^ttyis,  bqwey^,  ah  indispensable  condition  wit}i?nipisterstliat  hij» 
*tf^tijC,^<^iniQi)3^  should  concide  with  their  own.  On  tbis^  he?^ 
p^yjfii;^.  jp^orai^f  siud  neither  talent8,Teputation>  nor  any  pjifar 
3n|ul^^qBj^  whatsoever,  can  stand  in  any  avail  to  liim  ivho,  jf^ 
eJ^^c^^Qt  1^^  50  y  important  a  point*  They  wqu14.  ^[^dwjr 
Sj(jps^.^4i^48'^Jtor  one  of  the  chief  justices,  at  the  risk  j)t  TJ^Wf 
^pmf^Xy^pit^QUQzli  the  partisans  of  judicial  indepen^ei^ce*,  tj^ 
.it^y,?yQilld  qbtna  a  member  of  the  opposition  iu  i:he  lififi^p^pf 
!^(^  ajtt.  ofl^e ;  ^ud  it  is  indeed  very  likely  that  jhe  latter  would 
r.^&i^^  XQ^acci^pt  H^so  much  would  he,  t>e; afraid^  lo,sij^.tl\e  gpod 
fifif^QV^  ,Qf V jki& piurty» an4  of. being  suspected  oif.Jhtaying.^sQj^Iiis 
ipn^QJLe^^p  iq  .tl^e,  ministers.  Jk.n  instance  of  tbifjti^d  h^  wcendy 
ociffirrediEuconseqi^ence  of  the  death  of  Lpjrd  ^Uie^hf^rou^ihe 
J^o^^  C|aief  Ju^e  pi  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The  pubihc  we^^ 
l^,j(40us^or  his  place  toJbe^filled hy  one.o£  the. most  distinguished 
pl|^dt«'s  p{  the  English  bar ;  but  his  political  opinions  werp  tpp 
yi^^Ii  kujown  to  the  ministers  for  them  to  offer  it  tp  him  j  tl^ey 
.^ler^ore  gave  it  in  preference  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  in  spite  of  Jl 
t^Pjpysitiofi  to.  established  rules,  ,whifh  was  manifested  ty  such 
|^Di:omptibij,   .,      ,        .,  "  >    /  /   .  V 

'^giThe  judges  w  pensions  of  about  4,000  pounds  sterling  .ea^ljj 
^^^^ej^^i^^yinoTeox^iy  as  I  am  informe4,?n  additional  alb waniop 
(^^[betvireeniqui:  an^  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  the\r  tra-^ 
Y|JJ[*ng..  ej^penses.  ,Tbey  are  treated,  as  I  have  already  remarX^fl, 
with  profound  respect  by  the  people,  and  ^re  held  in  great,  ejsti^fiatipii 
IjJv^  yery  Jjidiest  classes  in  society.  They  are  recei,v,ed  with  the 
l5lgift:^nar^d.distipction. whenever  they  go  itito  the  country ^. insj>« 
V^^i^^k:^l:^^'  th^  principal   persons  mako^a'  poijjt.  pf  a^tte^i^ 

f«p,  J^j  >?r?y^pf  compliment  j  an4  y^t;,  nptwirl^standin^  aU. .  mif , 
eir  p|a(?es^,are  ty  no.  means  eagerly  soi^gl^t.  after.  Ilieir  jpui^lcjir 
^^j^r^ely  ^f^cjent  for  the  busipess  tWt' devolves  ujpon  tK^fla  j  aypfd 
^fj^^sters  .pften  fix^d  a  difficujtjf  in  supplying  the  vacancies  y0^ 
<^c^  in  it^  At  the  tipae  tha^  Judge  Abbott  was  promoteid  in  the  way 
j|^|liaye,mei>tipiijed,  they^  vaijrj  pffefed  his  place  to  HXf  Ricl^gr^sw 
'WIjW^^^M  pircuit,  anc^^who 
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"' ;THe  ;^fef$sion  of  a  U^^fttlfs  tnubli  more  honorable  iii  fin^l^ 
€Rm  biJt2Mte.  ^t^i  fjtodtxAtig  considerably  fi;resiter  embi^ 
fAfMy  an  ahnost  boniidfi^as  field  for  success  is  oj^ded  «o'/th<^l^ 
trfib^ter  upon  It,  and  a'AoUsahtf  etamples  of  success  ate^cqb^ 
dpually  before  them  to  stimulate  them  in  th<nr  eHbrts  toward! 
ejcc^ence.  Hiere  is  no  mzA,  however  highi  at  which  their  am* 
Mtion  may  not  point  with  hopes  of  success.  The  ministry/^ 
HdU^€  of  I^rds,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  offices  df  Lotd  ChidiU 
<cetft)r,  of  Speaker  or  President  in  die  House  of  Commons,  of 
4^1ef  lusticefs,  and  of  Judges,  are  die  itewards  which  their  reputa* 
l&ni^  the  bar  is  almost  sure  of  obtaining  j  and  ther  teoeive,  tit  "a 
mtain  degree,  by  anticipation  that  homage  Airhlch  tile  honors  ih<f|r 
^e  Iddllnl  forward  to  have  a  rfght  to  demand.  In  the  drlfcuhk 
they 'are  everywhere  received  with  respect,  and  have  almost  as 
ttibiy  rtiatlt3  of  deference  shown  thetn  as  the  judge$  tbemsch^s. 
There  are,  in  every  couhty,  a  certain  number  erf  greit  personage* 
^fisHto  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  honors  of  it  during  the  assize* 
time"^  the  judges  and  barristers.  They  generally  ghe  them  a 
grand  dinner,  either  in  the  city,  if  they  havie  a  suttabfe  residence 
-^ere,  as,  for  instance,  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  ^  dr,  which  is  mone 
iommon,  at  their  country  seats,  as  at  the  Archbishop  of  Toci^f^ 
Lord  Lonsdale's,  and  most  other  of  the  nobility.  All  the  barristers, 
withoixt  exception,  are  invited  to  this  dinner,  and  take  their  places 
"St  table  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  called  to  the  bar; 
and  they  are  received  by  their  host  dressed  out  in  aU  his  orders^ 
and  with  the  utmost  display  of  magnificence.  The  judges  also 
give' the i>arristers  a  dinner  in  each  of  the  cities  they  stop  at  6n  ijie 
OYtuit,  and  treat  them  in  general  like  colleagues  and  friends ;  ^r 
thi^'know  that  many  of  them  hiay  one  day  or  other  become  their 
e^trals  in  rank,  and  even  dieir  superiors. 

*  It  is  only  young  men  of  wealthy  families  ^t  tzn  devote 
themselves  to  the  bar,  on  'account  of  the  expense  which  they 
must  unavoidably  incur  in  the  commencniaent  of  tbeit.  career, 
^ere^  aire,  as  I  have  already  said,  two  circmts  in  the  year* 
aM  not  one  of  tUem  costs  each  Wra^r  less  than  a  hundred  gui- 
n^M)  during  the  six  weeks  that  diey  continue,  na|t  only  on  accent 
^' Mia  current  ex^p^nses,  and.  trav^&ig  post  from  tsp^tn  to  twwi 
on' the  Circuit,  but  also  for  the  private  lodgings  which  he  is  obliged 
^«1iave  in  each,  his  dignity  not  allowing  him  to  take  up  his  ibbdc 
aii«f1ttti.'  In  London,  besides  the  domesffc  estabKshhieht'wH^ 
T^ifeCmii$l!teveior  themselves  ind  their  famUte$,  %y  are 
htMs'^blSfg^d  10  have.eikambtrs  in  some  of  the  bmiiitngi  vUch 
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soe.^illk^ifllM  of  courts '  and  to  wludi  the  Attomiesand  clients 
go  to  consult  them*  This  additional  residence,  conssting  at  the 
iHost  of  two  or  three  email  ycKu^,  costs  them  from  12  to  15 
hniidf  i9d  ftrancs  per  annum.  They  must,  moreover^have  a  sort 
of  ^^lerky  vwbo  serves  them  also  as  a  senrant,  so  that  they  can 
iearael]frbpep>^:their'rank  in  society  for  lees  than  from  15  to 
SOfOOO  francs  of  French  money.  In  this  way  they  often  go  on 
fiMr^years,  without  receiving  any  emolument  from  their  professiop, 
^Hi^king  for  some  fortunate  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
b^ita ;  ot|  until  the  ^retirement  or  death  of  some  one  c^  the  most 
^pukivof  iheir  brethren  shaU  prepare  the  way  for  them  ta.suceeed 
tchl^ficb  harvest  of  his  briefs;  Thev  think  themsdvesibrtuh 
iut|fl^4f,!  ae  the^end  of  five  or  m  years,  tney  are  enabled  to  mekfi 
W^  e«t»eade3>:  soon  after,  they  perltaps  make  from^  a;  thoKiSMKi 
iQffi&eenr  hundred  guiiwts,  then  two  thousand,  four^  thousandt^ix 
(bailsandf).  aay«  sometiroes  twelve  thousand.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
miedte  ftook  fifteen  to  sixfeeen  thousand  guineas  a  year.  *  uuf  ,  c 
^.o.Tlie-«banrist^rs>are  generally  the  youngest  sons  ,of  riehrkodeid 
proprietors,  bidiops,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  merchants,  soinetiiMS 
eirMi-irftpeerf.  Tbeiv  intormation  is  not  confined.to^a  mere  knisw* 
ledige  ^f  itheir  profession.  •  Galled  to^  &e  hi^st  employments  in 
||)0  If  stele  they  carefully  study.their  histtury,  thdr  eottStitut}on9^:tbe 
fe^ifS«  rights  diat  it  grants  to  every  class  of  citizens,  and  tj^ 
fo)^lbal  situatSon  of  their  country,  both  internal  and  extetnaL 
^ESli^  are^alftHMft  aU,  well  acquainted  with  French,  and  some  with 
Italian.  There  is  scarcely  one  among  them  who  has  not  travelled 
itP^J^DlMibi^f^Switserland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  whohafl  notsome 
Ifb^ioMiemafnaers  and  governments  of  these  countries.  Imme^ 
dSbtely^after  Ait  summer  assises,  which  finish  about  the  mid^ 
ffi^^hngwSfyAey  aU  eet  out,  lilre  swallows  at  die  approadi 'of 
jMiPtiirt/^ndeeek  in  our  disute  for  a  new  sun,  new  modeSf  -  MW 
^efs«ire»7,and-to  finddso^  in  the  imperfections  sdll  remaining 
ix^#in<institutton%  new  motives  to  admire  and  praise  their  owdk^ 
lE^^Ri^  Itve^among^themsekes  like  brothers,  and  know  na  rinralry 
J^^aNirof  taknt...  They  would  blush  to  gain  an  advantage^Qv^ 
f§fdi  tfA4sifb|praaqr0d)ei^aBeatts  ;  or  to  make  any  advances  towards 
mr#tt4fixle]f^^inimder  e(^^peoe«  aifaskf  from  himi.  They  ^py 
Aftlf^iQaG^eflsthis  pointrs^fac^fi^tidiey  would  look  very  eoldly 
On  the  son  of  a  barrister  who  should  attach  himself  to  w»  same 
drcuit  with  his  father,  and  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  advantage 

'  These  are  four  in.  number^  Linceln's  Inn,  Gray's  Iod,  the  Middle 
Temple,  aod  the  Inner  Temple. 

*  These  tours  generally  last  between  two  and  three  inontb^,  and  take 
in  the  period  between  tbe  end  of  the  circuits  and  the  beginning  of  the 
terms,  which  cdmmtnce  on  the  6th  of  November. 
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c^t«f 'Ms^ft^Arerv^dk^  he  &AglA  have  kl  dl6  ^tiUmiblt*  npU^ 

^^W%eiithi>f%<>tiie  upon  the  circuity  they  enter  their  names  and 
resi^^c^r^  ii  general  ]i^»  and  then  11^  p«oaMy'  at  tamh  fwl 
dl^tirto  cdtiiie  to  thi^.  A  barrister  whblflio«dd'be  lasctwn  tO'^sk 
atf  ^ioril«y;oir'Soli^abriief  thrdogh  hiM/t^venln  tff^t^  itidim^ 
a^liatMief^  wonki  not  only  be  sevei^y  r^rimanded^y  his  br^threfij* 
bdt  might  be^Ven  deprived  of  his  place  at  the  bar,  should  the  dtf^ 
^isMUlices  (tf  his  conduct  appear  to  warrant  such  punishmeme^ 
'^^i^iii  alfioi^  themseltes^  a  s<irt  of  |$atttculir  eoun,  ^vMtfW 
d^t^rm  gtmd  c«>urts>  and  ti^ch  are  held  twice  In  A«  Cdurse'^oft 
dliill#Fth?nf  dh>cuit;  the  first  at  York,  atid  the  second' at  iiiiP) 
aaiftgl'.  ^•The'^Me^ 'member  cut  the  circuit  )>r^Ulesi  attd^evMt 
kM48!^  is  obUged'^cr  attend  on  patn  of  forfeit.  It  is  4ifthis'  kM 
€f^am^^mi^etitfg$  diat  they  reguhtteeif«ry  thing  d0ncermng'ttK^ 
ittbi«fS€S  ^  their  {corps  and  dieir  connetioiHr  with  each  ^tiv^ 
that  they  regubee  their  ODnnnoti^  e^pensesi  and  Te^rihiattd  dtot^ 
^4fir  miy  have  di^rfi»t^iyom  any  estaUished  utagim  or  ruK^'of 
p0pitt^.-    >  ^^'  .       .     .  ,  .,,  ,^     ,,„- .  ,,.    .,.,,,.^ 

^  All  the  time^fheyare  ondie  ciroatt  thev  dine  at  a  printeufbtej 
to  whl^h  Ao  met  19  aifanitted  eacc^ting  he  be  a  btorrfeter^  I  am,  ^ptP^ 
Mpsi^e  only  person  wfaomrthey  hare  done  the  honor  6ffecetvitf# 
1^0  dieir  society^  and  it  is  todiis  patiioidair  fiator,  of  wfai<^'l 
4M  ^  my  life  preserve  die  most  grateful  nsmembrance,  that  t 
6w«r  almost  all  the  snformaticnf  I  fa»re  been  enabled  to  'acqti^ 
lespecting  die  legislatbn  of  their  country.  ^^I 

3^^ Why  n^ay  I  not  be  permitted  here  to  mention  ^d&oldfiAiilfe^tt^ 
th«  attentions,  the  marks  of  friendship^  which  diey'  kvisfaM  upAi 
ine!  Why  may  I  not  describe  the  courtesy^of  thMf-  maimers,  ilib 
profoundness  of  their  information^  theansmity  vf'th^so^t^ 
ii^  their  unwearied  desire  to  oblq^  t  cannot  'lumtflrdiem^'Ul 
though  all  were  anxious  to  astist  me  in  mf  researdieai;  ttud^ift 
render  my -stay  amcmg  then  as  agrejBable  «s  it  Was  instructivr-) 
Irttl^'r  cannot  resisttfae  ffcasure  of  repeatir^^tfae  lunset  of  its^er, 
SetfrtettjWiUiams,  Hardy,  Courtney^  Edco,  Coltnan  tmd-^My( 
aiid^f  secalfiiig>  to  mind  the  fwen^^uhsewmiutii^in-^whteh  ftinif 
ittplaitted'to  me  in  so  hiamous  a  manner  dic«>«pirir'of'iteir  ^oWi 
iHMicuiiioMSi'  and  ehoweduxve^piai^  deaire  to  br  «iiiade  melfilailKMli 
^MMkdittrs.-^>^  ^^  ■     "  '"■'-  '■■'"■■  ■''  ''   •  "'■'■^  '-^iri^^...''^  -.  1,  '^^^^-^dtno 

'    .  -If  ''"^  .^ 

/     . 
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■sat  yJ    ^^  ■'^''  '-'  ^^  '     •-    i-  *       •  .      -V  t  :...  .   ;^^ 

^w«s  ;.  .    CHAPTER  VI. 

'dlE  «»*:•   ^/,-}.  r.  .-.  .      .      .        .    ^  *r   .   ^::-.  ♦. 

^i^.l*V       ./—  CONSTITUTION. 

ilairutiimiig  «t|}bined  how^  and  in  wliat  ptopoiii<Mi)th#dil«T«nt 
dflSsefrcao^nMe  ki  the  zdnMiktn/6^a  ef  dM  crimnal  JawH  p<v^ 
l^ibit/:«att>siot  W  4i«elet8^  show  hcHrfar,  and  hfwka^mtim^ 
tci^inBieicfattsed'eooperaiein  fhe  general  admiAisttatioii  oi  the 
ifcat«-»riiaid:co^nter  into  some  details' a^  to  tiie  panicnlar-reiaifoiif 
whtckcenoed  the  eommonaltjr  with  the  gveatj  i^IaiiioHS  hi  wUdi 
lljnlhe  hi^^t  and  wise^  combiiiation^  the  natural  desire  of  th<$ 
fipraostfibr  nidi^eibdence,  and  the  pride  and  ambition  whkh  >«tfr 
tiie  iwiavmdatde  attendants  on  tlie  wealth  of  the  Umtj  ^m^rmaAft 
subeofient  to  eadi  other*  It  is  needless  to  enquire  whethef^fkeee 
hoti^in  swfaidrthe  whel^  strength  of  the  EngHsh  Oonltifation 
Goasiitsi  ibavie  been  the  resnlt  of  iitttt^tsikis*ifeew  eoiidtingy^or  wfae^ 
tfaoe  ibsyiprsceded  these  instittttioits,  so  that  the  laws  by  ^^ch 
diBp:aacitaltabfish0d  «i^4»e'H?oiisideied  a^  only  the  tfxptanatlow^f 
relations  already  subsisting:  it  is  enough  «o >shew  the  general  kax^ 
iftonyrwhidf*^ieMlltt  ^om  diem,  and  how  that  harmony  46  ttisite- 
t^HuaAi    ';  --^^    ••-•:•  ..^     .       -   -•      -  -  .         .      '  -  -  ■  •*       '•  -  -t.*- 

iil!lhdii£agiish^ov«niment  is  tnodMig  more  tbm  a  pefpetual  fur 
aii^ittflia^taai^vis  n^ay  sayj  of  thrdififet^miofaMss  among  the  pe^ 
{rii^jnthv^Mt  a^ir^et  incessandy  upon  each  other;  Ae  h^vum 
oiii0D6bp^C|»eiaeUy»tt^mg  to  dispossess  the  more  elevated  «£)  the 
psivtlhgii;^  fhey  0ajoy,  ^privileges  which  the  laOet  isi^dtetr-  turn  de^' 
femLao^tbetttiiaMst  of  their  p0w«r. 

titrssirom tim oontinual  ^snmggle that  puhlioliberty  fipsuhies  -^ 
wtt^avebrendered^limpMhy their agimiiohv  Occnsioaiallyif^inde^ 
impetuew  wiiide  excite4n?tfae  rtsdete  jnaw^KtMetdhtaryntow^ 
n»nt9V^itt>  theseUiMlienrliunicanes  appear enly  designed  toexbU 
hifeAtiic.]ittem  jiieiQscr  of  ehe  ^ekmeiii  ^Wbtdl  thay  distiirb^  aitd  ^  t^ 
cj^ilo  tfaeiwofhlthe  impoeiilg  ^^MMiele  Df  the  imsnutableiiox^^ 
teciWhich  h  ts.eubieeted.  All  their  violettoe  is  unable  U>^fKO* 
cipitatei  ins?  waves  beyond  the  limits  that  have  been  assigned  eo- 
theoB^^t  %«. 

»fSDUi0tratKjttilliey  ie^eundedi  theo^upon  the^qualmeanS'Of  uw 
tash  andb  ddEence  pofoessedf  by  dxfierent  parties ;  and  it  iinon  thia 
afdoinafb  Aat  Partiament  always  evinces  so  miich  ntoctanoe  in 
adeptiiig.'any  dumgestfaataie  {umpesed  io  thoconstilaitiniif  die 
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Idflgdom.  Hiis  body  uaderttandst  at  wdl as ukjcAetf  die $p^ 
dous  good  which  these  changes  promisei  but  is  restrauned  hy  die 
fear  that  these  coiiseqae9€ts  maf  defapgq  ^  lehtion  of  powers 
actually  subsisting,  destfoy  the  political  equilibrium  and  dirow  Ae 
whole  system  into  confusion.  The  most  opposite  pretennons  are 
dulybabnced  int^actualiMtof  idm^l  andiltsia^dHS  that 
the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  govejmment  are  to  be  found*  What-^ 
erer  tends  to  disturb  that  even  state  is  undesirable^  and  may  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  political  machine. 

Sfet)iEiigrtsh<naii4s»  tfaesefore,  exalted  by  this.ffetectkiiM«dn6 
itiiSoonly  by  lus  CMiraes  and  devosedness  thatrht  aaapecaene^fa&P 
lifhlSf:.  aa  irelLas  his  pvepettyi  whidi  is  perpetually  dmasanaAibyl 
tlitfi^aMelit  of  innontorsu  He  weH  knows  that  dw  losa>of  "Ufa 
lAMJea*  would  eoon  be  followed  by  die  loss  of  his  prapertf,  aadk 
that  shose  iane^rsason  why  one  sh<mld  be fetpectad  meie<diaiidiw 
oth^i  ^  He  is^  .in  .consequence^  always  csady  to  deCoad  dism^ 
eilbeniniih  bia  pecson^r  his  purser  Very  unlike  ua  Frenchmen^ 
wheir  awttsteiMd  peaceaUy  to^ii|oy  the  fruits  of  ou»  inditsiry«  •» 
fhft>loharitanee  of  our  fathers,  rely  on  goYemmenl  for  die  praMw 
ttoitoof  diem :  die  English^  on;  the  eontrarj^  make  this  ease  Aat 
fisstvo^di^r  diides^aflid  the. most. important  business  of  tkeirlifesi: 
T3mr  ^*^  hom^  as  it  were»  soldiers  for  this  kind  of  warftsri  and^ 
di^jir  «bole  tsducalkni  is  directed  with  a  view  So  render  themicap«i' 
hbi:isf  maaafjiag  it -wtth  suocess.  .  ^v 

rfisM^  is  the  true  source  of  tb«r  so  much  boassed  fairietfsm»  '"-'it 
would  not  wish,  howerer,  to  dispute  what  is  called  their  piridifi' 
ipfiit,:  and  die  disposition  which  dieymamlest:^  to  aaotifiee  aUdieir 
pesafssions  so  the  defisncot  and  eveat  to  the  gkwj  ofiheir  couatil^ 
Wudiistentiiiis^  thaa  addresses  kself  so  powenuUy  to  their,  heaath} 
QOifriiscale^casionii  b  not  that  tO'Which  I  conceive  Hie  ought  caDdwe 
sivelyio  attsSaiSe  the  ordinary  pescisiop  with  which  ^yperferflfcy 
their  civil  dudes.    This  precision  ikiwe  from  dieir  iodnrioual  intei»>} 
esty  .and  die  opoiDn  eniertuned  by  aU-^-some  thst  aheiv  liberty, 
aad^oihess.diat  their >raak  and  fortuneaad  prhnfegeai' depend tt» 
tfaBujwititenropled  «se»»ae  of  tbe.rights  u4uch  they  derive  fipqaai 
the^enstitiitioii.    JtiisdM-fieeUng  wUdtinahcetheehiefpixra 
lorsiai.eveByoeHntfeatfer  togetlhrir  names  eneaHed  tan  thfelise> 
of  grind  yanm»>or  .in  &  eommisriea<o£  die  peaee#4iid  to  cIuiAl* 
tfanfsefares  widi  the  hborioua  functions  of  the  esagistiacy.    Thm 
aamtaentiaent  yend«»  those  who  enjoy  dieefecdeeiraaclBae  m 
jeabus  of  rights,  in  wbich,  as  I  shall  afterwards  prove,  they  find  ii 
daily  aeoseedOf^eti 
tryiimdm  county; 
vedoaiier^dttir  di 
dMSetmcantudimr  irakine^  aamdes^  and  Ustts»  fiKiecurad  |«ahHt^ 
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attidiiQaiMiikr  cf^^ow^r  and  tjtz)snf*  *  It  Id  ^tlmy^i^am  z^OHSktr 

aeioriyff  ilMt^die'wmi  of  fffincn^  i>f '  J^ei^fts  of  fticrd^hite  %tt^ 

ppqpnrtT^are  dMvoQs  of  lregiit«ri<tg  them4^1ve»  ditikHapt  th^  Jf^ 

Mmfy^  and  fbnn  a  body  of  cava^,  ^rhoie  ptkudpftl^ol^eet ti'tb 

bttp thepcaflBnts' aftd  mei^fiics  in  suboiiiOttsitiM's  andtbaff  dfe 

iOoa dB.moreiwealtiiy  pxoprietofs  pta^  tfaenteelT^s  at  tKi^'  ^ispd^l 

of  the  sheriff^  in  order  to  serve  as  special  tonstaMes'  vi4ienelr^ 

pidific  tranquillity  may'have  been  disturb^  by  any  ^editiotf.^  Hiice 

cfethed  with  tliis  temporary  oflice,  they  are'iseeft  to  jiteci|>itate 

th««n8ehet,^8fnied  only  with  a  «imple  fttaflF,  the  dtRin^Uiihftig^s^n 

o£;  their  audiority,  imo  the  midst  of  the  most  tttmulttildtff  ^sseixii 

Uagm^^adttfrooring  to  disperse  dbeni'by  e^^ortsftMliS';  sfM^SFtli^^ 

easMaot  pretail, ' arresting  the  disturbers  at  rtie  pei41  of'  tRMr'fiv^. 

And.kt4^not  be  supposed  that  die  offer -whidi  tititf'ittdM  of  tIM'r 

•  aistaiaaoe  may  b«  illusory,  and  thi^  in  the  momtot  of 'dkn|(fi^^ 

mafibe  easy^o  withdraw  from  the  obligation  whidi  ihey  haire 

^antttcted.  .  H  at  the  call  of  the  sheriff  they  shovtld HOi  in^taritly 

wpair  todie  scene  of  dkorder,  they  wouMnot  faiil  to  be^^sNri^it)^ 

pMiudiedi  oathe  restoration  of  trauiquiHity)  as  guilty  of  n^igeride 

m^rexeotttion  of  their 'funetions)  and  th^jr  woUd*  ihetitaMy%e 

^SMidsmned  to.make  a  reparation  mocording^^^i^li^  mekds^  sihd"^ 

flieir  culpability.  -  .>  •-^r' 

uxAft^tfaese  cateS)  embarrassmente,  and  dlnglsr%  i£t6^6fMi  by'the 

IBngUshas  oppressive  burdens,  but  ave  nsgat^  as  thenecessai^ 

epnaeqnencee  of  dieb  liberty,  and  are  converted  kitd  a  sort  of  <^  4K^ 

OuyHttionf  an  object  both  of  interest  and  pleasure.    Their  rights 

aiid?piiv£lege8  become:««en  snore  estimable  in  tifieir  sight' frdnvth)^ 

jabgUQS- .attending  them;,  as  a  child  i»  often-more  eixleared  to  its 

meuier  iby.  the  sufierings  which  its  birth  oecationed>  ^ind^  hf  the 

aoidclf  alt^ant  on  its  tender  age^    Without  the  sort  of  agitAtiioii 

IvMcb  lesuks^fiom  these  difierent  cause^'they  wouMiIKe  in  their 

yasSjmansioQSiof  plentyi  happiness,  'wid-^ennm.  ^  ''^  ^ 

^«iB4it<.aU  the  rsacrifices  which  J  ha^  described,  afe  as  hctiifaig 

:«{lien»canipared  with  those  made  by  the  prindpal  ebunty  ptoprietorS) 

niDBBtfaer  to  procure  their  own  dection  as  members  ot  Parlis^n^ait, 

oii[tthe:>electiQn  of  their  friends  and  dependents. 

H  TRlieD  I  formerly  heard  in  Eixnoo  of  the  immense  mims*  vMMi 

tbftiE^gliBh  expended  in  order  to 'be  returned  to  Far&indni^  >t 

found  it  difficult  to  imagine  what  was  the  equivalent  advantage  to 

be  derived  from  their  nomination,  or  what  recompense  it  could 

ncofiure  them.    Where,  indeed,  was  to  be  found  the  compensafion 

mttone  or  two  millions  of  livres  i  Tliis  formed  a  problem  which  I 

IMtald  not  then  explain^ .  but  at  that  tinie  I  was  unacqusdnCfld  widi 

tMir.manners.  ;•>>-, 

;v^cu8tomed  to  pass  their  lives  «n  their  estetes,  Ae  first  want 
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m04e3t  .j9Dam4enition  founded  «olely.on  aa  est»mnd&ir>|iifiRralrtm 
tues,  bAt  of  that  briUiaatvand  envkd  renown  vUrit  isrdieffnH[D«f 
mevit-and  of  >  poorer.  Coiwequtttlf  as  the  ttrengeefit  evuLenprsvC 
ibU  public  .c(Hisidei;ation  is  to  be  choten  fora^membcvq^SiFaflfapi 
mmtn'iAese  is  no^biag  whid^  aa  Ea^ithman  tr.aotiTeadjrtdoBaciiA 
fice.iA<)^jrder-.to  attain  it*  m  ^lU  \v. 

.Ti^  beiQg  elected  to- serve  in  Parliament  }^6»  morecnreivthiBiMu^ 
ticular^attracttoa^.'-^hat  besides  its  beii^  the  most  certain  nnnhtof 
th^:^actici^t.i|ifluenGe<,wfaiQh  die.member  exercises:  krthis.distviat)pdt 
furoisbes-dlie  mesas  of  acquiring  a  new  influence,  especiallj^itthtt 
beliappen^  tebe  in-^the^intsrest  of  the  ministry « •  HevAembecomiie 
^  dispenser  of  aU  vacant  employments  in  his  own  couatv;q  {TiuKe 
nay<  iiot,  ^^peshapsi  be  one-  that  will  not  be  granted  tormsTredan^ 
mendation-*«-^cclesiaatical  benefices,  offices  with  and  withoofechuatt  ^ 
aniiexed  to  them^  situations  in  the  excise,  furors^f  eiPtry  deicf^ 
tipnft  nothing  is  refused  to  him,  and  the  ministers  map  diei^iiUd 
ajteuuage.of .  thus  drawing  closer  the  bond  whidi  attaches  himito 
Uiei^dpause,^  and  of  assufiai^  to  themselves  the  contmuanceirfiMi 
ikVlf^jpoat  in  the  next  Parliament,  because  the  numerous  serricea 
wiufik  he  has  rendered  ia  his  county  haTe  already  prc^paamdliis^  n^ 
election. 

^ni^heIleare  several  great  families  whoy  devoted  in  this  mannerto 
government  from  fauHer  to  son,  appear  to  have  contracted  a  secM 
eogagement  with  k,  by  virtue  cSF  which  they  hold  tfaaimelvit 
bound  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to  procure  the  n/tmm 
ta  Parliament  of  a  relation  or  friend,  npon  the  condition  that  ia 
exchange  for  the  sacrifices  they  make,  they,  shall  have  almost  Che- 
absolute  disposal  of  all  the  omces  in  their  county.  Thus,  when 
Losd  Lonsdale,  for  example,  spends  8Q,000  pounds,  or  4d,dM 
pQttn4s,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his  soii,  or  onei^of 
his  dependents,  to  a  seat  in  the.  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not^sts 
much  the  honor  of  a  representatibn  that  he  purchases  at.so^eaor- 
bitant  a  price,  as  it  is  the  very  government  itself  of  Westnnarelah4 

lathe  cities  and  counties  where  the  side  of  of^^tion-is  «»(• 
braced,  a  return  to  Parliament  is  not  less  eagerly  sou^t  aftetHiii* 
aismttch  as  it  is  a  shining  proc^  that  the  successful  candidate  is 
kxdEed  upon  in  his  district  as  the  chief  of  his  party,  or  aa  the«aki 
n^t  competent,  by  his  talents  and  influence,  to  oppose,  or,  perhapS) 
defeat  the  designs  of  administration. 

But  as  this  much  envied  reputation  is,  like  all  other  populai 
afiectioQS,  extremely  subject  to  variatipns  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors^ 
ittiftronly  by  a  contmual  course  of  obl^ations  that  the  candidates 
can  preserve  it  entire;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  love  of  authority atfd 
supvemacy,  which  amongst  all  other  natbna  i^  the  most  fre<|6ent 
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,10  f^^a^^m^lhi  [« 

f^ii  rf  —Mh  niitfftT<M«^  4niii  iniliiMydi  tfAffmMhi  hiMMi«tiit 

■■■fin  ^Ti'^iM^r^'Ii  n^,  "T-'  ^'"  '  'P  '1  ^|ii *'T^^f^T^»r^^g*y^^^^^^^^^»  ^ ._«-^__ 

*  'j^l  onitr  t0  fornii  emUy  a  CQsvcqoQn  #£  ^  aroric>«itfnii#&ili^ 

titiiefiu  which  those  who  jm^2tm$9icntswi^9letii6p»A^^^  «ei<di»-^ 

jQ^fbite  OTftxNr.<»iint^^^^  k  ibould  t>e  kooitm  tb^  JilivgUt  of 

^  Votmf  b  not  confined  in  England^  ai  in  Fc9n^ei4tQa  ^maUinijiilitr 

*,o^  cittzenfu  .  It  belongs  to  every  one  who  pp9#ei0«»4OH^UIii^g8i^f 

itmue  (in  InehpUt).  (about  48  livres  Tvench.);  wd  in.aHnettbftf- 

^tirM  townai  it  is  wly  necessary  to  be  a  ^qporjUa  bo4^  taun^pyi^die 

'^ectite  franchise :  so  that  it  may  be  said^  wHh  tlift>QXQt{it|Oft  lof 

tb^  lo^tstclaases^  whose  influence  pver.  elrclapn^  jsw  ncnrntfaflealy 

oltenverr  considerable^  as  I  shall  hereaf ur  shaw»  thatmreqpfiSBMa 

lif  sa  riffot  to  assist  in  the  appointniient  of  jpemlieni  ciff  Baiil^nMOU' 

llie  first  rare  of  a  candidate^  then,  is  an  endeaf onr  ila^splfafe 
^^  immerouii  mass  of  people ;  and  ih^  most  certain  meanf  ofioi- 
raring  its  good -will  is  to  treat  it  with  attenM<Vlf  t^tts^ji^ 
^esteem  of  ^ich  it  is  worthy,  as  well  for  the  gne»t  iuuii)>eii  of  indi- 
iidtsala  who  compose  it,  as  for  the  useful  pqciq^^tiofas  irbicb  0amf 
fidlow,  audi  for  the  portion  of  publk  ppwer^  w^cbi  isjrllpd^^lP 
^fa^  hands.  What  member  then  would  dar^  to  xs^fit^  1  ^l^ 
sav  with  iauUuTt  but  even  with  an  air  pf  indifference^  tb^ideatiir 
wnose  vote  he  had  solicited  some  years  before,  whicb  he  may,  Jume 
occasion  for  at  a  fofture  time,  and  who  mi^t;.tl)^i|.  rf^pay  hisi  «siiai- 
ious  interest  i  How  shall  he  dare  to  refuse  any  K^sifi;i^n€ei  to jfae 
d&n  who  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  his  foUpiarqr?  ^Vti^  h(i 
kittkv  that  man's  wife  or  child  to  perish  for  \faiit.of  siyrqour  ?  ^'M 
^te  itgorottsly  exact  from  him  the  paymenl  of  mopey  wJxioh  iP^y  Wb 
^ue  i  Will  he  object  to  the  renewa)  of  hi&  secur|t]|^..;'>  «    ^  (i^  ^:; 

There  are  in  England  a  great  number  of  esta^s^rbeifnging^O;..^ 
Acst  Noblemen  in  me  kingdom,  whicl^  are  l^t  Jby  thgm,  at /iqt.f|ii|^ 
tfian  One  half  of  their  valire,  for  the  tok  purpose  of  obtaimng  JMSfi 
M  Parliamentary  elections.  Can  ,we  beUeve  thjatXwQvPid^i 
tti^  convert  eledtors:  influenced  h^  such,motives^/ai>4^j^  di 
dbeif  rotes  from  those  to  whom  they  have,  eng^e^  t^ggiitm^^l^ 
datmitry,  tod,  wliere  every  Tote  is  giVen  pul^iciy  ?  What  a  variety 
^  94v9|itawq|i,mHSt  be  spread  over  me  country  by  Aii  :mtft  mfade  ot 
lUction,  viiiichy  placing  in  certain  points  of  viev^  dieiffhln^f  m^ 
fl  temportry  dependence  on  the  p«>or,  openi^' tdi.^tf»;.n^r^{L^ 

^r'-  ''"     "    '•'    ■  ■".  ;''':T  ''' ^.:f:i 

i*i<A.^fa^*  hcar^  that  io  Westminster  it i?  merely^  nf^^^nJiPW^y  wl»||tas 
S?T>  J^^^  ^^^  ^^h^  '"  ofdcr  to  be  an  elector.;.  ^^%pnra»e  i>i^iii£es.pa^(i 
PlLL^r?*®*  w(jmred  from  every  individMal  who  (iaj^  ti^  ji^^foSAChimnif 
Ummcn  he <^  book  bi& dinner:  at liv^rfipeJl it  U.sii^pwn)^  tba|(ii^iadi« 
SiwfS'* /^  ^^^y  not-belpaefte^  on  tb^ Jwt;^f3Rii^r$  to  >^«iii  *vm* 
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te  kMmt  hMM  iftkh  wbttM,feifa4p»,  oftifiriae  1^  tftt^fi  c1(te«l^ 
estaWiiiflt  ID  ft  ^vtil  e^efli  ftetir  ftsdural  equality,' aifd  .co%tli 
4u»  eldbr  kom  of  nalllire  16  cede  a  poftion  (if  tliat  combbn  MAeij^ 
ttBce  w^ieh  hat  excliMif  ely  djeirolred  on  them  ! 

It  ja  thus,  alfO|  that  the  heada  of  great  manttfactur^a^  or  exixth^ 
.ti¥t  eoRimercial  undertakkigd,  etijoy  siich  U^  conaidera^ii.in 
tfuMr  reapeettte  cblwtiea.  Respect  is  paid  to  them  iH  reference 
tp  the  fiiimber  of  totea  of  which  they  have  the  dispoaak  |  aay 
^  diapoaaU"  beeanae  on  thia  aubject  there  is  no  kind  of  delicaor  s 
mid  when  siman  in  dependence  upon  another  does  not  vote  with 
hh  patrony  he  is  sure  to  lose  his  place,  or  his  employment.  Tbu 
Attdncai  which  would  appear  in  France  to  be  excessively  uo)^8t, 
does  not  nleet  in  Engktid  with  the  sU^test  reprehension.    T%tte 

gU  moat  entertain,  or  at  least  follow,  the  political  opinions  of  him 
»m  whom  your  HvelihocMl  is  derived.  Another  eflect  of  this  sjs* 
tpm,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  adwtfiti^at  ia^ 
tliat  rich  ptomietors  only  can  be  returned  as  members  of  l?adi»* 
meat.  By  the  letter  of  the  law  an  estate  of  600/.  per  annum 
(about  14,000  or  15,000  livres,  French,)  is  made  the  nece^s^ 
qualification  oi  a  county  representative  $  and  haflF  that  sum  is  re« 
' quired  to  make'  a  candidate  eligible  for  a  city  or  borough ;  bniip 
^wlien  the  expenses  of  an  election  are  calculated^  a  far  more  coosi- 
defabte  revenue  will  be  found  indiapenaable.  Thus,  with  tl« 
exception  of  the  members  for  <<  rotten  boroughs,"*  who  wnt 
men  absolutely  devoted  to  the  proprietors  who  nomiii^ 
them,  and  compelled  in  honor  to  vtit^  under  their  dictation,  alt 
ibi^  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  belong  f^necally 
to  the  richest  families  in  £ngland»  and  amongst  them ,  are 
always  to  he  fpund  a  great  number  of  the  aons  of  Peer&  .A 
Haiuse  so  composed  may  well  entertain  some  diversitj^  fif  opa^^ 
ftkmon  certain. points  of  the  public  admimstration  ^  the  fwapw 
parties  into  which  it  is  divided  ace  all  a^iring  to  the  Ministry, 
midr  vehemently  dispute  the  possession  of  office  i  but  whenever 
the  diaeassiotf  tttfua  upon  circumstances  which  would  put  the  ;€««« 

.  >  The  rotten  borouehs  (Untf^  pourrii)  are  sina.11  towns  fallen  into  decay 
thr^ufh  ihs  effects  oTwar  or  the  lapse  of  time,  which,  by  particular  charters, 
had  ciltaiD^  the  right  of  sending  a  certtin  number  of  members  to-Parlil^ 
inenl.  Tbese  towns  are  now  rediical  to  three,  two,  and  sometimes  even  to  ene 
hott»e;  so  that  the  right  of  electieu,  forroerJ>  belonging  to  the  town,  is  ne# 
vested  in  two  or  three  proprietorS|  or  perhaps  the  only  pronrUllor  of  what 
/reffiams.  There  arc  auo  othet  kinds  of  rotten  boroughs,  whirb  consist  ia 
tbe'prof  irty  thit  toinl  rich  indi^daals  have  in  certain  towns,  bt ing  iUk 
^fuor  ahalf^  or  even  a  larger  pertion  of  the  houses,  toeacb  of  whi«h  #  v«|9 
^  the  election  of  members  of  rarhament  is  attaehed.  It  bsMjpos  ^  thii| 
way,  that' the  rich  pit>pHetor  alone,  or  nearl?  alone,  commainds  the  mfjep^ 
ef  Votes.  Thus  Lord  Fiiswilliam  commands  the  larger  number  of  v6^t&  ia 
tbe  city  of  Peierbofough. 
VOL,  XVI.  Pom.  NO.  XXXI.  F 
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hol^T^^^llT  rQTliniteA,,<^ttd  givtowilxbynidiBri.  terae^^l, J^  'J 
i^nffii^iPg'  every    WPK>yfi»tion,Ttod:tt)ppci$mgt  ilis)irnl(nift(a*Jl^  7 
ba^[||rftSc^^e.efbrt8  of  dialttiibfffBk.  ff^ioo  )>  .  .tt  V.  r^i^c  /i^m  ^iit  Li,  o 

IiQ!q%^o^i  C5^%«^s.oft  En^tnA,  Scdtlaftd^dnd  Ifebtnd/lhere'af^ii^i 
SOl^fif^^iJ^vljrrOisy^  iatf  «lecl»d  io»f  wttemhrffou^hsj^Bwi  v*d«^n' 
nogy^ipj^%etengs,«xtlwiv4ly  ito  >54»  pr4^prietara^) we*  maf  talntofte^ > 
fancy  tlie  .vaunted  liberty  of  the 'iiaticmr  about  ttodrop  intto'the  jaWl  "^ 
of  |^|)^|[;i9t9qirsM^fil¥hii:h  ^aeema  to  etand  topen-fneuthad  iireatty*  S 
4e«^iB^iJt  i j4iewtijelei»i  therei$'ri<>.c^i?tff.wfceBe'iiibevtyi»i«ffo^  *> 
ettgjiJ^dUfWfl  ^wbj^n  the  $aiM  ttmei'i&^he^(^t0MiDisits<^'enq>¥(^^>q 
that^pjTjfj^^beyt  increase  would  etftpoae.th^  ttate  to  inevilabteflftrifiifJ'^^ 
-  l^Y^jhifSQj  TQtten  bor$^«ghs.  thenasdhnat^'  .the  svdjjesdfeot  t$of^«ft[  ^  <^ 
j^a]^yyj9UC^;.iOf/  so  imny>.decltoikiliooa)  arei  w^cfaa^sp  t^atTipiffl^^*-^ 
af  ^  ^^q^^^ti^n^to  which  the^Eoglbhf  Pavltamtet  owei  ki$>p4&it£iO£i 
<^p4ft*^*f%5iid>J^bertyu«4,aic^  iotf epid defendfere^'.  JXnj^tsi^ik^ ^^ 
tw^«^f^fnili^  ,l^9)^«f  v^h^m  ajre.  at^b^^ovc^heiiiintstty^  biMli'^g 
sbiQft<JBi|ii^  i^pqsitipn,  th<^y  yelura to»P*rfiain£inDiiMffre«trf'ihe  liicll*»*>  ^ 
Qp^sitj9^./iefifs<i  a5imt»j(?ager-tamaitttaiajA^  of  g^tr©iqmerif?J^o 

^d.i9lW%!t<»7pifev^t  itsneictenrfofli  beyowdatJijtlH^rBiBte^'The*^ 
are,,  jg^lfi^vsftt  tj^  »iws«»y>pf  i^ft  lO^'gkyatfiip^tliamdittaiyriiad^li^  iz^^ 
becf.|^j^<3)9^  wia^po^9Sf  si^ch  b9CfOiighi»^nxi€us(l^<|!Wiii:tef0S^< ''> 
6f  s^fynpr  for  tji^i^oyra.  fec^Qua]  iwiaueace^  ftd  .fit»iwei^i?Btb&^r 
*eUhJ^^al.opiniwai9v  thr<»»gb^  i»wit«io»tf  comptetaant'te  fbupprirjP'3q 
theni>  usually  select  for  nomination  rising  lawyers,  or  such  mentJfryf* 
fett<y[fo4%^ef^#iKWlt*<4i9titegtii8^     3bt^  w»*r'artd(tdo^otorQ  alld4|fi3r 
iA  tl^j^^Ra^^i^Hths^'  ^hBQSt  aU  tbe^Ip«tnrro6<^^n«dlB,i«sbbf1hUr^'sa(5^ii(^' 
ces^^f }y^,^l^edf .  i^f^  the  A£t<glieib  ParliaiaeQt^t&  ')fl!li^Ktliini8^t£ib'>dl 

]es^l^f^y)§)h  #^t''»^^edafi:  majiifi^  t!ie^Q^vefi?lQQ<iiiifcittoNrhb^)^^ 

xnad^;;^^,j[]ie^ai;^;^ble»^  Uiat  ^  befi^imeuot^actsrbf  y^degtemitm  ois, 

eleq^j^,  ^h^ilp^tjiou iWP3tr»i^ster  or  stay  olfcet jcStf^  or  itottntyvi:?x^ioi ' 
Tjiftj^|isS9|qr.^y,^T:h«r^for^^         mayj^a«lfaj«i:«chwicJlJ».fte«fcoH 
governing  power.     It  rules  the  provinces,  where  if  *flO(h(^iflb  ehrt«ijiod 
«lj^iyitrMltir^'i®^<^5^^  kiiigdoitttbKywgto 

the  yfff^Bf^i^t^pf  '^laffi^B^  Ml6^hMiim(!^t  thidumwiif  inriiscTpbsaioil 
8essijj^o1(}^e  l^pig.tetiiBrw«jdWayi«0^sj)(»ki»^  pncatiaipdoltol 

the  ^figinai-ifiOtf ,  hejs;  4:^p^ies  ,^f  jidfltV^eiigrtWotpj  bfT.pbOBdio:5trnoit 
the,aj[ftifvl!^tl^tlbef,Yi^3[if^|l  off«T«^  t^th^apto^te.  ?tt)ippJHwiiiii*lBj4^^ 
of  r^fBlfiitn  )/T!^^  i^Wuis  Kltl>we43l^ifi*,jpM  ^titl'.jfiWiebanDdtd^  ttf lani  " 
fen^fJiii^§fl^M5tidBW§l*M*i^  ^(VaWp^cr^pik)&tefiABnaiB»W 
befor^hl^{^hfte^t^^^i^9ft^^oi^>!^^  ^  ' 
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80]  CHmnali36J»^iri^m^lMd,  S,c.  8*' 

in  |^^r,JMiAd8,.and  raibiiTdKMrKrfd^  )sitf^,4hsiV^^^'i  rii^alW^^i^ 

to  all  the  members  of  the  general  a«W«mi^y.  l^'Himf%ii'^9^^^ 
conH^t .wMi  £unr)ii6  ^e^gmmosr^d  should  Jf  ten^h'iMe^^^l^ 
fallwitarerfrhfTQgoT6ii»  hahds  thac  Aere  Ift  little' hop^^rko^^i'i*^^ 
ing^ityltbef^Ymiqvished'plHrdel  t«-!i»kei>itt'<^^  r^  IgtiArJigMhsIf^^^^ 
€oiiiidfitiiUe^an^acQe8sion''qf  ^O^fi  ^hidi- mifght^^tftie  dai%efKM{8"' 
to  l^f  wUividttalriight*  Md  ipiitflegfel.  V    ^  >  ^    I    ^  'i^'  )ib  (ora 

But/thk^ifstdcracy -h  ^not)  as -ki  fl«)Aie  othet*  i!oiJttit^k§f  ^didjpos^  '^ 
of  ^ftomimb^n  iiBbra')dh:A.  leiiv  ^f'^pritiftgffd  famlhe^i^  Ht*dfeet  WlWfiy- - 
pa^i»r(«n)SMt$imik9oppvbaioittr^hkh  th^T'hdve  ^msfgktM  tb  tk^id^^''* 
telwi,;tb«liright  of  eterrittiig  upon  the  people.  It  h  thfe  dikthcHtf:'^^ 
of  i((^jiji^andaal£iitk^'tbemast/natttral  and  most  renting  of  all  ft? 
foTttNHf  iQBflbnudpniis  t^ere  IS  iu>  &mHy)   no' ekieen,  >4rho''ti^y;)^''^  i 
hopf(itoa}  obtain  AO  ladmiaiiotK  into  it,  and  one  day  to  par^i|yate  iij  '^ 
its  a^alHi^nci^   Soxdianf  jdristocfacv  is  itself  but  a  fot^oit^f^itie    -" 
ge^Mtl  p^aMndhthslpeoplbydibove  wmch  fdrtutie  has-insensibiy^efe^'  ^"^ 
yat^ftt.^^KSdoiffifMrfbfitiniAtto  eteaU  or  som^  ioolish/d^s^atioRs'  ' 
oft^nraptoog^  tit  iwfaoiiy  into'  that  ^  mass,  and  ti^re  at  'least  !f  ^ 
alm^l'enuinei fixtd^  in  iti  pnnger  branches. '   Its-  ^itsfte '  itite^-i^^ ' 
est  pbUgfaft  i»tKWtitniaHiyfit»  tsheridi  ibe  good^trill  of  fthe  iiliMbr  ^  ^' 
cla«8ft9«fTthe^pooj^tey woideir^i»''M«ike'f<Mr  itself'^'  fttlwtof  ^pj^Otf^  ^ 
agaiiist.^Jie'jencrQiichtnettts  t)f' the  Cro^wm  patid  t</ "fttlstain^tlii*  ^^ 
peopd^]i|uth  alLiitd'£9i«e  a^inst^rety  attack  u]^  their  ihd^in^^^- 
den|it.nHjn  fl')u^  ia  ,^'-.' /^      ".i'-i-  i  r..  ,   j       •    .     *.  )..*   einMl" 

Thiishthegrni^cti^'  hoblemmin  Englttmi^'th^  DukM'bf  DefotN?^'^' 
8hise)0lid  JBddfdrd^'thfftiiollaiids,  the  Lan^downS)  the  fitrv^fll&m^;  ^^^ 
the'^^Bfriilf^itiBe  .Greysy  ftc:  ate  those  "virho  show  ^kbsi^lv^^^^ 
theiQ(iMi«i^denlnde£ead^r»  of  /piiUfc>ltberty9  4>f'tlie  IN^at  bfjatff  cP^'"^ 
the^iiwoof  Ai«0i5^«;ortpfsffr}  of  the  Kb«rtf  of  the  p¥^^,  6f  di^Y^br'''^^ 
petiliafcj'liHittjf  a*emam^i  fend  all'thcse  |>o^fer|JTiva^gfes  ^nrhiCB^^^" 
are^cp6faii«fsd>iby'tthriia|donjm^  so  lively  ^rtoiiisfil]^^'^^^ 

foreigne^niritliiQ  Ifefief  diat  the  free  institutions  of  Athens  and /^ ' 
Roteo-faaflRliib^tvamQxthidti^' the  banks  of  theTktnire9/di«'H\xmi.^^ 
ber#/a8^d»c(Meney.o;- riv/  ,   ■    '  -^    '       '  ■    '  ^  ......i  s/oj 

IfigvoodftUi  siiQlLi  ^offernment,  under  wbidh'*terf  EtiglMhttraHl"^^ 
fromii)e?{ieBr  ^Som^ifto^eimtJbtBat  ^ks  cieisi^dl  filid^  ^ff^i^it^J  ^'^^ 
for1)ri6qmsoii9  Hhmlyjto  tip€ayafl4  write  io»tf  11  ^  siAJpCtt,  pirot^e-^'-^ 
tiotn9goihft>dKfpTyi  spetiki'^'tj^  cemttrfe  attthii  '^^p 

actsjoljjMmhvstipifiam  aik4  'a  ishdr e^^  motc^br^few,'  iiir^*el'g«veWi*  ^^ 
meitt)  •«bdkaii8idteF^h|el£  j^  his>9?,/ti!i6k;'^toUia  ^tu^  a  >gover^itl^'(  ^^ 
i^ecsbtImailrfMtd«<j]i9iK^'it^f|ide^^  wbtd)M«^^l>^^^rfil¥ti«di'>ii^r'''; 
a  HiMditfd<rftdEkriiiidofi^ic)M^  «tftit«lf^  dtttf^^'^Aftd  -  ^^ 
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l»'«Ht<inu  t  h'd  dj.rfw-  j^^^yg  c,,.jj.,-.;  >•,... 
fli^<*t^  p;rir?cipi4i?ax?»|?g^5?,.  But  let^us^  hoWhnflhi:r6^W'ihtiL 
^W^f^Hys.4i^„qi.^  nx^^i^r  in^  which  ;t)ie$e  ele^tibtii'.'kW'''i6tt. 
4iiQ^rf  V -^tipips  ^  ^olm^^^^^  ^  tumuttuous/aiid' d\iriA"r 
.aifoiDeigner  n?ight  betenmtecl  to  cphqlude' that' ih^  Wopl^'^lr^ 
ffih^ih^n^  pff  the  yot^.  q£,  alf  auihdrity,  and  n?enaceit  aff  ift'it^Wig 
iff 9t  from  iisetf  ^itt  unavoidable  destruction!  '     '        "  '^  u  »>nr- 


to 
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■'     \      CHAPTER'Vll/ '.''^■'^■.^>.X'TJd  ■ 

^  ■  •     •  ON  ELBCTIOWS.        .,'  .  v     .  ■..     .n,  .^jriiL^ 

fioiiiE.  0f  the  cireun^stance^  attending  the  lat^  eTectiohs'lrf  feij^isllid 
H^Todfi^d  a  coDsiderahle  se^i^ation  ^niong^t  us^  Misle!^  bT^t^mal 
^i^T^mimnoHj  and  entirely  ignprantpf  \h^  mo^'t  brdiiiafy  ^'tjfi'bf 
^>i^Qtiine  Jiberty,  some  of  our  journalist?  inscribed  Eiiglaifa'ii  it:'{Hat 
^ifriGoneiX;  on  ithe  ve^g^  o^  dissolution*,  Recording  to  Af^'I)6^'{he 
'^.fooptehadfbrofceq  down  all  the  WwirkVo^oUJ^^^ 
^'Ofij^»ery  citizpii  was  fi  dafig/^;  and,  eoii^a^ratlon^'muiiiyf;^ 

ptUogeiwere re?dy. tq bur3%upan^Jtbat;,4evo|pe(i^c(jupt^^    '^J SKSne 
-caet  at  Captain  Ma? weU'  w^j^  cpjjisidered  a j' th^^  signS  ^dP'yJilml 

/     *  Captain  Maxuel),  one  of  the  tno%t  ^diki^i^M  ^6ffiefM'4f  teeiifinfish 

^  na,vy,  offered  himself  at  the  kst  g«ktic(¥at^eldmikii  aff>tcbi|difl»te  ^tSf^str 

•    tnftiitfer.    He  was  supported  t^r  tk>e  mioUte^ranclrte^  ^^^^Wfft^yk^* 

f  t^  con^eqitence;  to  contend  wi^jt^  ojppcj^uion  Part^,^^  vir^  fs  with  me 

/'  I^pujace,  which,  I  know  not, why.  is,  in  Ldndoh,  alwdys  &'t<«HifedWfha^ 

side  of  the  question;  whi'I^t  ife  '<l>tber  towns,  as,  fc&^iAswtie€,2LVtJii»tfboU 

,  I  it  foljgw^  ^P  ministerial  banner.    The  Captain  had  therefore  to  expect  a 

.Iryejy  resistance  Oil  the  hustings.'  Every^'pco^e'iiaS'.its  ;pecMUarjA[|c^  of 

^  J'testiTyine'dlscontent.    Iti"  Fraiiee  this' is  done  by  hootiAgs  and  hjjsfi^f  in 

^  '^hglanqby  hootings  and  mud.  <Mud  is-eveDiiihniMrn  at  (he  Kiii^  ^jf^self 

when  he  goes  to  PaHJament'to  make  comrnHniGatfeofia  «rhkh  tvre4is0gKieeable 

^ ;   tO»  ^^muititude :  of  course  th^e 'was  Jii  dilSpQsitfon  <to  .thr<>w>  n^f^^the 

'  Capt^Jh,  bat  the  wcathfer  bttvb^^  beea  remai:Jtai>iy  dry'j  nft^sunply  aJf,if  was 

at  hand;  the  hustings,  hofwever,  beiiig  constructed, in  a  nft^rkol-place,  the 

'      gro'und^afioiit  them  wis\sttewed  with  the  refuse  of  vegetajbl^s,^^    For 

/  ;  waht  6f  mud,  the  ptopi^  aisled  t  hetris«)ves.  df  this  mixture  ^ « as^^a^  Atone, 

,^^  which  was  found  in  it;  nhfo^Urtately  Ming  inMk  the haiKb  of  ^  ^mi9f¥I^J^P 

,1  jnidre  adroit  than  his  fbllows,  he  dii^ected  it  a^inst  €apt»io  IVfaxj^nflrs  eye. 

This  was.  undoubtedly,  a  misfortune  lb  him^  and,  aft  ^hetsaineiUmfia  jap.ofience 

r '  In  the  mdri,  <^h^ch  deserved  putiishMPem;  but  aroMreon  sitc6aO(^fQunt  to 

■>  ^^uu^. Ikw  that  wife  th^^cbHantrf  U>t  mofethan!  amionth  wltt».*)#pecies 

:'  ..  €  joy,  ^rid  iasp^^s' the  ilbmhicst  «bia2eii^wi^i  «n)  i4i9^  ji^^t  he 

\    -S  iaK  of  the  pMh  a«fth(lrity»iand'>lia$.his  Bksai^M  U$i^pce  in 

,    t  rly^tff   Isft  to  be  sl«ppb8ea.'ieuhcr  %hali;thfl,Cftp1i»in»J#^nant 

i     i  i^^;Mddi^g^^it  Wi«hab6iistituti>n|.|ha]ot<>ler4te4to^  gave 

,       t  ^ih;Wirfe«  4dm'  the  iifii9i^|s»{weefi'mft  <Mr«r:feis,^Hi9^  and 

^    '  V  ^^^tHk  mkbm^i^  totrtoofotioniMd  dicw|i9M«se§9{?n/pn  the 

cufurary,  ae  re-appeared  tb^  foJlowing  day,  his  eye  covered  Wli&AB^R^^* 
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^3  Crimnai,\C(^  f!h^W^  *^-  f? 

Ci^mluticmt  aj|)(|  unless  the  eletUve  ststem  which  had  furnished 

ii^pcc^lfiqq  foir,4o  drejidJuf  W'dbtra^  ^'UlSb^ 

fW?NrW^  deeiiied  cerkm' WtErtM^ri* i»^«uM''be^«feley*b 

fif^tip^^i^^^  Calamities;    ih4  far' ire'  ^ - >^ fWrh j«A**- 

's^tjjn^ji^  '4ie  jijech^n^snj  of  that  goverfitneiit  f '  atffe  ho^^dfiBtfU^t^a 

si^ctacle  Ao  tifiese  ejections  tlius  dVcried  jireseht  to  Ifhe^eflt^lim 

of  a  stranger  !    They4exhibit  a  ^^6^\e  Moi^dix^  #!A'  jSy'ittfUfe 

exercise  of  its  liberty^  uain^  it  tuitiultuouslf,  because  it  i$  the 

essence  of  all  popular  acts  to  be  marked  bt  clamor  and  agitation ; 

but  restored  to  the  liif^ft  {>r(dcR|fiii'9a)n|  ft%M  sighl  of  a  constable's 

staff  carried  by  any  citizeni  however  simple  or  obscure  ;  a  pieople 

expressing  its  Mristies  and  ho^ff  iiK  the  full  confidence  of  its 

{^/^]aj^l),p^^^importance  in  the  state;  re-assembitng  every  day  at 

j^^Tt^ytve^' ?PE^oint^d  by  tile  nia^lsti'aCi^sVdfelJ^sing  i«  *e'»«tme 

^jjDjdjtff^^t^^he^enod'iif  retirementi'tstffcdur^rtg  the  ^anftidad^9''«^f 

i^^I  ^^^S?f  P*^y^^^^  *^^"^  'i^fh'fStes  atid  jiUWltf  tthimphffrfib* 

'jMwiJk  tlie  colors  dr  their  fkV6Wtte,"de^ri6irvg  Qti  bftfinerf't|ie 


^fjm^xgsted  id  folerattftg  a^'^ei. '  Sl«ih  is  t»e  ^et^rft*tft!ii,_ 

THie  peop;  it  is  tfufe^  d&  h6?  tilWays  kmt^^yAHkln  th^'pMci.se 
a<:ibNit^4>f  Ibisi9li94ep:ai^u«  an4  ^^^^  ^^^  instances  of  their  exer- 
'^"^^iffj^  a'Adttl^learioletiee.tiQwacds  c^ididates.  'whom  thqy  siippose 
^^^^fM^W^^  rights  {4hi?  kiter  are  sometimes  covered  with  fft^d, 
^^  ijtSt^'pptteA' wjth  th^  wTtidbws  ttf  theif  hovsesuve  often 

/ud^fitfbeni     ftu^/ttw  eicesse^,  which'  appear' to  \ife  So  ViiV^Whg, 

'  i6bHlleisMli«»tpof  iiwtere  ^tbiyd.b««il  so  grossly  assailed,  ai)d  haran^uidfthe 
p^^bpfoi  lA^hn  l^tmi-wiiekned  bini'.wklvautvages^    He  began  b^  olY9«rv)ng» 

uotfrom  that  which 


^^ptau^e/idM^ii^fwardgiadkled'UiatyA^an  EogtUhman  )ie  was  weU'pFeased 
'"'^t^^^  tMwcnpleiMpisi those  wh9a»  they  su«p«pted  .Qf,i>oUpidn^' their  suf* 
^^^frafe^'dtjlfw^hthiedesileii  til  betraying  their  rights  af>A  Uber,ci«;  ihat,  in 
'*"^diScSjf^i*riceV'*li^hiid^'&rae  rightl^  in  opoQsmg  bis  j^leciiop  whilst  they 
'"'^^iftriBlfted  totjIiflrfiofSirviencion  .4fcf  this  Hind;  b^it  the^  .eirror  consisted  in 
^^C'^lj^Mfii^^otiMtAfyJyiehled  to  the  im^voraUe  impressions  which  hTs'ene^ 
^  "'#)^mktf^^titigib«piMi^icbiMracter.;   tferiM^iOiliKlirl  by  sj&surins  tibem  th^  he 

^  ^^Mif^t^nly^vlfieif  btfppinefs  tu  view%«i4-that  tbe^  ^vMld  |powh|ere  iinc^  a  uiore 
^'^-^^Ifc^cblM  si^sermritif/ their  priwiteges^  M  tkis  po^l^  his;9MCcess  terminated 
"^  ^^M  4h^i  dllln[fi>y 'reoenniienctd..  >i&e  i|i!:|s.qot»  jMiw^ver,  dauntet^;'  a6(l  he 
''  ^d^fMl^d  t)ia«^tt4«fil^ilttel'ltoi)Qrt>to  b«  94ipportf>4  hy  so  great  a  hutpber  of 

'    6^^eit^'{«^iiM7p^iMioiiJliielMiKMao8S,r^  his  election. 

'  '£^IAof^t^h^i'^toMnt(K'duMB  tiivttl  a  aort^oiCA^Ma^ni.^c^^al^e^  %,|^9i^i^  ^^d 
'uip  '"-^ft|i; •struck  *iwi  vvthauch  utoWiM^^^n  MM&fte|^4„^il4iioi%  W„of  rc- 
Qlil|>lWW»i^ttfPlb  baufe  ailiitor  ihait  m^'^mAim  ff^mmMM^''  *'"' 

llPdiS^i«  iJ^^l^voj  ...,...,        .,    ,         ,;,  »   ,o:  '  <i.,,.,^  .,  ^/vK— -.n 
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r«6  '  MS-Gtiuv^^iUfi^     ••  ({%6 

-^A^i^lAJimJiiiilers,  because  the  pofpalaee,  frcrni  time- lEhmeriidti^ly 

iMii$b«^n«ih  ilkeliaWirof  di^Hestifyitigits  dtfcdtitetit,  and  f-eg^^ds 
"^^is^il^iititege'this  osrenatMe  ei^hibitidn '  of  i^  power.   "^Ftoiii^er^ 

it  rarely  happens  amidM:^  dl  thede  dtsorders  that  atiy  serious  ac- 
.8«ftlfem^take«<=pheei'and*^h!e  irtttiost  liiehee  ^Idtim^exceedls  aiew 
d4^«k€fi^  ^iik):ow6)  a  fenlr  tarnished  dresses,  and  a  feW  bbws  or 
'  «l^rtontu^ns  given  and  received.  ' '-  '      i    -' 

loio^t'tis  not(^  see  in  what  manner  these  elections  9lt^  dondiucted. 
«9d  IHv^otf  thtee months  before  their  commencenient  Alt  therein. 
bi*dartW  put  themselves  in  motion ;  "and  by  add'rej^'ses  and  ptMic 
^^ckfrattens-solldt  the  votes  of  theele<itors  in-theit  favor^,  cdm- 
'^mttt^eV^com^sl&sed  of  their  most  zealous  partiisaits  ^re'  dfppdidted,  in 
^"^viStt-  to*  prorAote  their  intereatts,  the  f^afces  of  their  me^ng  ate 
^  aldV^thed  and  placarded^  and  iH  the  dectors  tiU^osed  to  vofe  for  a 
Waffid^te,  ieither  frotri  simifarity  of  poHddal  :opinibh,  orfi^6m'ct^- 
'>*4entee^  in  -  his  eapacity,  ^e  lAvft^d  ^o  niatel  'ktit)Vvti  tWe'best 
'teeMs  fcrtr<^set?ur?rig  hisf  rfetum,  as  Well  ^as  to'  cdntrfbtite  tO'i^aitls 
'iSib  rifetJfcssWy  e*jyenses  of  the  dcctlon.  -  '-'  •  '  -  r  r-^ 
.^m/TheSief  ^xpen^es^consist,  in  the-fit^t  plice,  ih  th*  hir^  oF  a  frbvise 

at  which  the  committee  assembles';  ^e^condly,  -in  th^'ch^aj^^'of 
J  jlriihtih^  -adflr^sses  to  the  electors/  and  of  arHcfes  insetted  ih  the 
^TOWs^pfetsf  'fdi*:the  purpose  bf  ^ettiftg  fordi  th^  clahns  of  the  - 
i^ifilkfet5d;  and  tte  reasons  for  prtferrihg  Wrti  ttf  Ws  corftpetitersi 
'^JfiftftHvi  in  th^iWJhs  which  ttiAst' be  givei^  to- ageAtS' and  persons 
•  «fti|arffed  ill*  what  isf  called  canvassing  di  v^isking  the'eiectorsi'^d 
^^SlMtitfj^tHeSr  SuiF^ige»?  fdurthlf,  ki  the  discharge  of  traveling 
vaii).As«sr*W'^th6se'^ho  ife  iittaWe  tb-paf  then^j-fifthlf,  itiithe 

cost  of  building  the  hustings,  and  the  allowances  of  ofBcetsf^'Sfei- 
•^fW  t&  f^^ism"  ihe  'Voles';  'sixthly,"  Id'  W^  'chktge'Tdr  titands, 
^^jfWdllt  is*  tiftiad  to  ^distribme  at  the  tinie  and  place  of  election  ^ 
dflrfwflags^^  IfenifersV  musie^  and  refreshments  piDVidM  ^  eVfetf  day  at 
^^flfaift'tkvettts  $  and  lastly,'  in  the  pride  of  a^ihner,  "ttrbfeh  ahtrtiys 
^WM^^'^'feeMecisrfJ  dMd  fre!4iifenfr/eV^1*fe<a^ffet,  ^N^haHite. 
^^R»^4^,e»fls^i  Wfetcri^ary  ^ccbrdiAg  fb  trie  nutteber  6f  'ei^ors, 
^«i»ft^tilWihstalnc^^iii«*4the»s^ftce  of  thfeii-  tesidiihce  frant'tfie 
»«^ii^bP^  ^MSl6n\^2ktt6tttit  Some«ii«e^  to'  tWb '  trtilUoris  'W  -Fi^hiih 
"^teA^s  ;'^'Hoi«»lM5^rnfil!tfer  W^stbnfthrtient,  wheti'W^  coniidiV^fl&t 
fftiK  lhWi*a^^>¥ffi«hd^  aWi^'e  tAsis  sbmettaes  5a,0<)0  f raAti,' and 
'^mem^^m  cfelihti^i^^'that  of  York,  for  eidmpk,  fri  wUfch^the 
^fetj^s^^^^Pr&^^ttg^tfe/^Wbittg'WS  and  tetuhtfrtg  ftdiW;  thS^'^itefie 

of  election,  amount  for  a  single  election  to  fifty  louis. 
^^fe%c]^M«,4tV'iyAi;  db'nbt  fedound  ;to  '^^  jrVI}^  <Jf  the 

elector  J  at  the  utmost  they  only  indemnify  him  for  the  Iobs  and 
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.^#r]  Criming  G9e^^4tttJ^land,  ^v.  ^«7 

,. ^Thj? . ^l^ctqy^^.hpweveiff.  ace rXiot  ^Jway^r qiMl;!^ f s<^ l$»f ^9»faR|i• 

,  There  arp  cities^  for  in^tance^  Hull  ia  "S^rk^hipai^  ^ifA? «*  4^9«ie6 

are  publicly  bought.     An  e^tiTf^  vx>t^,  cOr  .pltimperyd^P^Str^tHit 

^^!fftW^^a^9  ^^d  ahalf  TiKe,  (hebal£p{^tbat4)ttq».  r-  APKi^ctor 

.^ji^^saidt^.gtvt;  Ijik  ^mite. vote  ..lylmni  having  ,^Q^t0.  V^si^^^iPt  be- 

..fffiUiSe  jtwx)  r^prea?ntaUTQ9  axe  to^be  «ho«eQ,.he.giv,f#  ^If  omh9»A 

^^jij^Qw^Q^$  hi&.inght  U)  dwpQaeiOfwthA^other,.   <^e>is^/|s^-i^ogbe 

^  >iijt..^^f  a  vpte  wheif  he  4iviij««  hift^wo  V9tv»  h^ifowmv^jtwfi^i^m^i 

.f;i^^4}^^^f^,    Jhe  ^4n4i4ate  ;whp  prociK^es.  's^i^  W^ ,  tvp^i  a^^i^^j^see 

F^ofejil  ^vpiQ?i.,if  hp^pi^jcjwea  hmjt  ^^halfv^i^^r  he.rw}MI«?bt  a 

.jM^ci^M(hi((h,fpighit,otb«anv:i9^  thave  beeo.giveo  to,  }iis  .^df^ffftl^- 

,,I^n^i[&t  I>^;^r)fe8^c^hgiw<nrer»that^e  fiile^tcs-^  thus  i9P«9)Af)$i^d 

^.^/^14Q^..y^jl^  ^^<;ep(  fqr  capdidates  wI^se.:p<^Uwal  /oy^ipffir^e 

conformable  to  their  own,  andi  that  ^he]ic  consld^  t^  .^^H  «^ 

,wJWp^  tbpf.r^cew^.rather^s  ^r^cpmjtms^iof  ^^skm^Qi  ^eifiime, 

,.|)«A?i/9  th^ivalue  qdFi^hjek^ote.  .  »♦ .  t  r„  ^    ,  .*   .     j^  ti; 

.  J.  XhviV  A^P>  -ali  ,ri*e  epcKii  of  itbe  elecdonj  ibe  City,  oj^  l-pfMon 

.J?  Qpvei;^.iwfith!pl^fiay48,.awiOiincing  tp^,the»flector8^pf,.<^ifer»pt 

fpifpiji^^.wha.irwde, thwt, that,. if  they ^e  diftppfed  toi.,v<}|^i|Dr 

^;(^,  6r,..$u^  a.  .cj^|ididate»  t);uey  yr^l  he  <&n)i«j^^.at  .^.iffffHijn 

-^v^J*  ^^hu  qawi?g^s,  ^  x»nyey4hefa;to,the».pljM:e^  of,  .qI^p^q; 

^^th^a  ti^ere  they  iB^riU  he  lodged,  boaF4edyand^ad^iniMfie49.aK.(tiie 

^'j^ppn^jof  $hei^.qw4idat^i  and  <»nd^f;te4/hack  ^]|1LQqdQ9^^cf]^ 

<;,  ,^b^  appointed, taTem,isppinted  out  to  aH  ey«8  rbjf  ^^hffSf^^». 
^ \9doiined  ;,wi^h  ^a.ciQlQra.of:the.candi4ate>.aod  oq  ^i^t^i^^^e 
'Mj  iosc|[iWrWith-i*'de;Ri^indi«aMng  thi^., political dsip^ej^w^ifh 
,  Mis  efig^g/edt    Eaph  of  i^e  electors  r^fjftivie*,. a,  sip?i}ait.qiWfr.?ftia 

I^ge  «H:iRde>«.tb^«,.j»vigoratri  with  a  fgood>.i;^p»8t^4|h^>^t<:(^ff 
;.iftxwriages,  J^gljMi^s  th?  wini^  ^»4  of  ^hich  tb«(jF  fil^,hQ^,lh^^Wl*e 
.^d,th^  omi4«?f'  fending f.tKe. air  ..witblt^l,^^p>«^pj&^*W^EffJW^e 
j(/939did^,  ^ndi, Waving, their  feg  »^,a  *y»Wi  ofnmfix^ixk<ii\^rm^ 
-jjfilift^i  .pyin^iplesw;,  .lo,.d»s  .m?pn^  4l^eyTTtjr9^rewe,nlhe  a¥^e 
j./9PU]Sitt:y3rifolU)»wed  an4^cvo«8ed  ^r  pilfer  :<?WWfyaw:e%  4^^  Wf^ 
,i}e9fq^,  diftic^ui^h^d  by  thfir,ownj,<?rior8,t  ftr^,  tew<ByaHq8»^ 
,^jng jQoq^tyany.^etttimep^ii  y^hilp* rilwf«  /difffflSipc^^Tn^vwrpf^i^o 

ihdop^  th*  roof.  ,         ■  ,  r    '        '  "     1}  '   .     I 
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|ef|ii0|^.9tt  aiidi^  noQa  «pii«id«i^bkiipitt8iiil»lild^ 

These  candidates  do  not  content  theaiselTeswkb  <^aii$if^'th0> 
ittfingesiipf  .c)tMitoi&  t»^^  spliattd,  in  tbek..  f^ortbqr)  ^  dgtntt 
.whom  &ey  <^playi;  >th«y  areti4  p^na^tx>.yi4it  uvpei90a.#U;  tjkm^t. 
«djipTr^i«v^(9gMied  toi^vv^for  tji^m^and  xffii9«r  th«i  visit  if.  ibif  ^dtf;.  , 
iioAfiiid.tb«c»  ia  ^,£^t.ivm^mP*    I  hMe.MmtJmK^Q'ii^f^J^ij^  \ 
pQ^  of >  tjbe  riKshMt  Fi^iva  ia  ^Efiglaiid,  aspiiing  to  isbe  «epitiS«iit^lim<i 
of  their  >coiiiH)r»  semployH^  fib^  two  monuU  which  preiie<M>theu  • 
d^i%lk  m:trayef»»^,tbe  ^tiK^proviiioc^tft.pider.to  eges^.in  p/axf- 
HOfliddlN^  ihmk^  iOMi$kctOTfM^)^h?4 Mbem(|re«ioasl7.C9»«»$«^    ^ 
»i¥i^iD0  »9$um  ihems^l^i^sta  sB^roiiKltifW^iif'thftiriwpporu    >  t    ^^  r-.--  i 

|)^^,wprlta>(€0n(»id^irtg]iQvir  £i«^8.«y3iem<  c^KVi^pre^^^l^tJiQi^  )1^:<  > 
^  must  Qpeiai^.ito.  tftiaper: the  imoqiuilities/ofjawtMiwqF  irtm^  .. 
wtel;M|iditf«  kj,nm%t  gtVf^rtOrdlQ  p^^^f  ^be|fntf»Vnti0limffeailC94 
A49ip}i^  ta^chania  fi94«l;at$ipbkiiiai^,o<ime)  tO'hilfi  iftilbf  ^l^iliilcb^'. 
i>f«i9v^^H9liArtt»a«4  lask  him^g§rJiy  fovibiis/svippM^w  N^^miM^ . 
St  be  supposed  that  the  smallest  assistance  is  to  be  negl6c$i^)*>titf,. . 
la^tj^iK;t;i$iK^.9t^iiUr)l^N^^  HM^i^ma^tieniA^I^ 

omtif/o^i*9immgf$  il  ^  ^a  tpum  ifPAtsitiing  .ff>vfiy,tbo#9an4'/Sp«H  u 

0§tii|^rfiiiy.&^fjE(»t9pf)n^  1^  .«)(^aAsi.t^/(sm4M»ieiAi.  v^9ih 
ta^j^  ^JMMing%i«Qf^tinic«  iwiii^ckiit  panMl^i  ad4  som^timci^  Wr 
^vlimtii^fssayis^  prasuwemed  mth ,  cihands  p£j. 

tfieii^lfoJc^,t  ^  At  s>isbort:di8|;suic^afft  s«rti^€ir;&Je»dsiTaJB.4i^cpw^.rj 
)c4d)riijA[4»rg9,i;9«]w4««f :  9r9i:ef4lng,  if^itri|i|npb»<ti  dilOfplaQe  pf  skcni  ^ 
ti<^  pjFfcilfied^hyv  amiiwifiFWft.bte^  <rffW*i^is^iisr  plw^g  fWtimn 
RJi^cinidPIP  mi^s^pf i»  prQnr4lp£/p»opteti'Whfli  siiliifl^th<W»iwithr4fT. 

^!Fh9  h»ftMPgsi,^e4Wi49(ii#Q  asrm^y;j)«inpaTAMnjts  a^iili^^,9i»^ 
p^^fs^tjb^  ^w§8,tbfi:T%bfc^.vQtjw|>  i'lnr(0f«h<rfthfiietfifti^i 
ps^|fnf;il«  W»  se9|f4f(^0f  uUict  piEo^iH  I9&l«rhm)  ooQiholf^i^ubb » 
hM^f^n,^l{4)abe«iiP«a  ji^.rpf ,  a}Mh^.  leli^Qr^ajrai^cthepthi^ia^lMil^ 
ir(dmn%  .in,  ?»rhich  &ffm  Ms^i .  <^pni»ijis  wd(iwg?frt>05ilimwbi^<lwig*»ilr 
fo^*lji^ifl!Vgjipt^)p^.Ai^  P)ffisti9fXia94K8)(9»^iM5,  pwfw«i§i|%>aw!4f- 
4 Wftjflgiof  #wtry  fllQ«^t%:i  Ojbfirr^lj«aii«jit>e«i?Awtk^*§iliWP«ii 

jgqperalMt  l^  tbjt  Bfle^fpi:tl|9,jFiF^|i«}rs./?tej8?A^i*  t^<»fl^» 
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that  he  w  biassed  by  no  pecuniary  or  pmate  consideMliotii.  U(#  ^^ 
veto  is  tbpa^jAaciibeil  ki  hte  fOtsence^  in  flie  <»himn  of  that  ttuutiu 
dat^'t04iiM»4ic:)fa«e'-ft<««fi'k.  If  a  dispute  arise  k  is  aitimiarilt  ^> 
decided  ^th«chi|g^4cMdE^Ue^Hid^  prtsidas  at  the  bustiogs^  with 
ao  tippeiA^tothtiShlvifa^  Goiitt  te  %eiiiitiffp^  aad  to  that  of  tthb  >• 
mayor  in  cities  which  have  the  privilege  of  being  governed  hy  ^  - 
^eir' oi|a  )ttagii»aife«r 

Af^t^e  sidfe  djf ^each  {>itUitt  tffficer  is*  an  agent  of  «a^  of  fhe  eali^  - 
di<h^*  fiiit]M>sd^kh«ii  boob>  hv  sU  tespecu  Kke  that  of  the-'^ 
pubKc4(9fticdir.  "^iiikehim  too  hrwrkes^in  bdialf  of  his.  princit»aly  ^ 
therCintiftkliiystaMaines*  pvofeasioas^  dweUlngs,  and  Votes  Of  cafch  < 
eleoiof  v'tH^  ir'^4?l»i«  impeesfble  thatth^re  diottid  oceur  the  least*' 
mistalc^  lir  »9  the  ntiinber  of  suSVftge^  gi^en  to  eadi  cantfidatew         ^ 

The  (husciAffs  are' sttivonltded  Hith  an  immense  mnltitude  ^'^ 
pee^yjii^lhl^cme  to  fiti^  their  ten^port  to  the  candid^e  whoiA  ^ 
cfaey  prefer,  tdMetMsrage  him  by  thdr  plaudits^  and  to  uphold  hbnr  ^ 
ag^tMi'fi«afe'^honlk  they  oven^helm  with  their  hootinga^aM 
8oiiitf6miS>«0(ith  ^or^  stdid  inarkii  of  thtip  dis&pprobatioti;    '         ;  J 

ItiB^diiiifGllt^ohnagitfc  the^gree  of  intertst^^hidi  the  peopM"^ 
talc^tHi^  tikvk,  of  tn^eleciiionj  4n  >i#hteh  they  do  not  <Hiiectly  eo^ 
opettite ;  ^hti£  whidl  they  b6pe  to  determhie  by  tfiek  influence  over 
tK^i^eeior^    :>,.'-..  ^  .    ■     . ;  , 

S4^^  'the^Hfandfalatefl  is^obliged  to  hanangoe  the  people,  ^dier  ' 
in  hie'etwi»  *p«Metl,  ob  thatt  of  •  has  friends.    He  is  bOMd  t^  consider  ^ 
dientW  an'AsftemMageiof  et^ctors,  atid  in  t^att  character  he  entrtats* 
their  Ktfii^aigeft.;  H»  amts  his  ^ef^piteation  updn  the  poKtieal  oen^  > 
dvUtst  lie  hatf  putwedon  dds  or  that  occasion,  the  opinions  wMch 
he-fmtfc^s/  the  teputMon  he  enjoys,  or  the  party  to  which  he  ia^-* 
known  ^to'bfr  ntnithedi    If  any  of  his  eonlpetitora  have  comj^yo^'^ 
mftied  fkeir 'pO|it4arity  by  ^me  pnUie  act^  if  diey  belong  to  .any  ^^ 
coifierato^bedf  Jwhikih  is  vegsnd^  with  «n  etil  eye,  ift  hold  any 
place  in  the  gift  <rf  ministers ;  if  they  receive  pensions  from  govem^*  ^ 
ined(,^il^4ib¥e^  any  Hki^n^n^knhS'  eoi^Mzloh 'v^h  persons  in  pow^r,  he 
faiitn^lPie  dilat^'upon  Ml  these  cifctutiatanees,  and  t»  make  tHeml 
condueiv^to  his  own  aidiMtage;     It  is  stUl  better  for  him  if  hie*? 
riv^r^I^a^biseti  a  m^jfhbei  <$f  1^  htt  Parlidmeht,  and  in>fehat  qnaKfy^^ 
vdlida^meastttescmnm^y  to  the  opinions frevalling^t  the itto^^ 
mMPofi(^leetlon<.    Insneh^a  ease  he  t^iM  cave  to  reproadi  him  ikr^^ 
th#fWfe^<ttv^y^tenns  #itfi  his  ^endiictj  he  exaggerates  all  t&stt'f^^ 
«>cfott6>iJMthe<)ne»stiiW  pui«ue^         in  the  consequences  to  be'ati-^^ 
tieipated  from  them,  he  imputes  theoi'tohitt  adversary  as  if  they  aH^^ 
origilufMdt^i^ltini, aMtl  thtis  h^dtf'hibrMt'a^^ill^;^^)^ 
coiffidei!^:  the  candidate  thus  ketvi^ed  i^  he^  ^  hltf^tibt^^  i^d"? 
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i^^fj9^n^d  ^ . aUnfje*  ta^  fK3(«isiDnn«ii)oa  Kthick  4e  dmcoBiteis 

^.^,{ji^8u^^fli^^-rPjijopo«ed,  ai»4  to  i«itifjr  it  4>y  the  fiaeeBsity  tint  the 

^^fkc;^]p(\s(a^9^s.,th^^l  cr^tdd«  nil-  it  •^has  teeftt.fiottoivral  '>by^atiy 

^^;i|a^^.;f^e;  thwv^sl]^  upon  .ihe  Pageants  to  whom  die  icard^cu- 

^ifoi^  Qf  j;^t  (^3  f 9t|-Jtt8^yi  a|i4  d«mW<b  d  oandM  '  biterpretaiiionaof 

..^  p^pm-^ju    Tbi^  people  l^nd  an  ^attentive  etnr  to  all  .thnsn tbdiat- 

^^fPgfftapdyfRotividisiiandmg  ^their  ignonmeeii  often  ieKhibit  JHiad- 

"^.^Ijfir^ble    sagacity  in  appreci^iting   the  mottre^/wliicb  >are' tdlus 

.^Qopt^iotorily  set  forth  $  •  often^  indeedf  they  ave  ideli^idniftiwilfa  a 

/giec^  of-;pleaaaotryy  or  an  oraiorioal  flight,  'Ob  thetpart  of*  fasn  to 

.whom  they  are  ho$tile;  but  aiter<  payijtg  'tlus  sartoflihoaiiige'to 

.  Jo^  tc^l^nia.  they  retuin .  to  the  .pre}«4iee  inspired  rbyhiv^pcifltical 

j^pinions^  and  endeavoui:  by  every  expieaeion  of  eoaten^t  .to  mAp 

,4iW'JrenauncebU pretensions,  . ; .  .        -^  '..  •.  --n-  ... 

We  must  not  suppose,  howeveri  that  the  electotB^  akhcrt^  $9 

^^]y  approaching  the  muhkudeiin  their  (external  ctimumsbkices, 

.^re.  (entirdy  influeoced  .by  <ihe.  clamor  whiifli^they  >heGlr  av^teid 

^jfh^i^p  ,  If  they  6ometiaies  yieM  to«it  fit  is  beoauee  the  enHiassitoi 

a^d  unanimity  thus  manifested  persuade  them  thalf  Itho  contlitlflMB) 

^p-^bpse.  favor  it  is  exerted^  ie  really <tbe  .best  qtialificcl.lfalr  pro- 

onoqng/the  public  welfare^  but  wihw  they  harci  plfeiced''d&eircon- 

44eo^  in  a  candidate  rejected  by /^tfae  populace ) they )Tegittd<ks 

outcries  as  the  result  of  unreflecting  prejudice^,  and.  pernscin die 

choice,  which  they  themselvesr  haye  made.. '  It  vas^thiiaiiti  thb 'first 

^y4>£  General  Wilson's  election,  be  wae  prodaiiMd  by'thciroiti* 

^ffde  as  their  favorite^  but  his  rivali  Barclay,  'tievefthcleiB^/  obr 

^'lained  a  majority  of  votes  m  the  midst  of  ^  popular  tumiiltand^idiB- 

t,cwtent.'       ,'  ..  I  r     .t   ..')/, 

I  Bout  or* five  times  in  the  eoufie  of  the  day  the<  pecifde  ddnnmd 
:(l9f.|;^.m^de  acquainted  with  the  state  oftthe.pott^  oroflthe  msaaimv 
]p|-.yptes,  th^t  have  been*  receii^d  i  aAd,  when  )thia  rie  faiMoraUe tto 
|be  candidate  who.  has  excited  their  good^^will^  they  n^ake  th^'air 
^spund>^4.th a^sclamations,  >they  wriqg  theliandsl^ci  those etetttess 
oWJ[¥),haT^,thui^^e7cerdsed  dieir  votea,  *and  enciNioage.otlteitsrtt^inM- 
^te  their  example  *,  and  <in. the<contraiy, tlief  ledMible tbdrihttees 
.^g^itist,Ae  adiwrse  candtdatn,  when.-they  see  him>  in-^apite'  Vif 
fbeir.wi^es,  supported  .by  a  majority*  r..  .    ,    -,      1      t- ^ 

..JDyring^  the^iferept  chances  of  TOCcea»,^hick»arf  wlitkTe*b»y 
«iioment,  the  candidates  and  their  friends  redouble  their  efibrts.i^n 
^the^huatings«< .  §9026^  thaink  the.  electors* foi*  the^  eupport^  theyigive  ^ 

t,''/!Tlmi>^i)  aft^warcl^  !i«oame^  more  jftivcknMevta-  die  Ofneta^iairib  the 
^^C9W».savc  hiuEfcso;gr^atatniayiQrity^tet8i«cliiy,a^  , 
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rc(st>tfatn»i»iifittyt  ^ff4'^iflAlu«'4Hefi^^ltt  i^mSSho 

.'iBg^emhofecdnveDtbat'the  fttrMiny^f^^rt^ns  ^n^th^'  ^M^i^es 

^^d^dtiontis  at  tengfib  terimnttied,'  t&e  pebj^fe,  'lik^  >a  scmi^Sgn  pfe- 
|0iHigifiir:a4oiigi^JDumef,*  descend  tranqiilUy  (Vom  tMr^^thtbhe^ 
ddegatingofl^/thehrauthDrfty  to  their  representatives,  and  admont  jh^ 
inggihlMi  itfant  their  coffduttt  will  be  watched,  and  diat  on  tfieif  Ve- 
tiMBiit  ettheo  their  strvices: will  be  acknowledged,  ori}iett»selves  ptdi- 

.islHrff^MMntBeiriieglfglsnce,  or  thdr  prevarication.  '  '      '      ^ 

^.l!3B«Qr71deotiol»')is  determined  by  ^e^rmpf^  majority  of  sttfiVagfe^; 

.ithttMy  tfrthaie  «re^wtdov  three  members  to  be  chosen;  the  two 
or  three  candidates  who  procure  the  grealtest  "number  ^  ^tifiVagtss 

. -^^MlEhflmiinibear.  of  rept«9entati^s  is  noc,  howeter,  equally  atppor- 

\laMisd'tfaaroughoiitth«ieoomry,'ndr'ha$  any  immediate  teference  to 

^tittendics  -or;  population  of 'diffelretit  places.    The  right  to  send 

.  OKenUiBii  tdPurlkifflent  arist^s;  getteratty,  from  partictitar  charters 

<gnin«vdjfiiiiabeient'tilneiS)  to^cefrfaitt  towns  ^nd counties,  or  ftbm  t^- 

ojousiadtslofv^rliarm^ryn'  There  are  entire  towns  which  liave  gtft- 

?jiuWtegrowttno'a  considerable  site,  such  as  Manchester  and  Btr- 

'^Alingknnpwhich  have  not  the- right  of  rettirning  a  single  metnbet; 

.^wdiHiit:  tfaxFfrdte'pctt^  borou^s^  T^ddtio^d,  In  some  instances;  to  a 

.iiiiigfar4ioiiE^e^wiwcb'StUli>ef«iinthe  ptitUege  of  sen'ding  twoor  three. 

(rWiitaitlie/nitesdrs'almost'equdly  divided'  between  two  candi- 

ditda^aJiA'ibat'Mci  lias 'succeeded  by  a  very  small' majority,  he 

-who  has  failed,  carefully  enquires  whether  those  who  have  voted 

^iamUs'sdversavy  had  the  ^tiaHficairions  requh-ed  byhw.*   If  he 

/fidmuiveiiitllatahefovote&maybe'Set  a^ide,  he'applies  to  thie  sherJiF, 

iffaBhe  election  id foMhe  oiMimty;  or  to  the  mayor,'  if  for  a'  pr?^- 

flegctl  town  »' the  que^ionis  then  publicly  adjudged  by  fhbse  mi<*. 

gittrates^o^siodby  oneormore  le^al  advisers;  the  cause  iiojfert- 

l^/pfeadedl;  eaefe  of  the  candidates  has  one  or  two 'advocates  ^o 

naMitiiniirit'pr^t^nsionl,  toexaHiine  the  wttnesseo  who  afppeat^tfn 

^theitiQidefy^iaodiKtross^eiiamlne'the  others :  the  sheriff  or  the  mkfbr 

then  pronounces  judgment/ aft»rco»isultitof  the*  law  «uthoHfies, 

iwhwiiiJthej[«ftkeifof  ttoit'  goidawice;    This  decision  is  Withothr  ap- 

'j/%f:i£.dii^fkGtk>fi'b0impeadied  for  some  vice  that  affects  the 
whole— as,  if  electors  have  been  forcibly  prevented  from  coming 
to  tbei^iKdn^pftahyofftiiem  have  hseiK^rrttptedi  if  "vbtes'liav^ 
b*«i^«i[^i^'^-krf  irtipro^er  time,  or  after  the  cWse  of  thd  poll; 
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'  -'Sb^  tihie  ifter  the  ^^hiMidit'^life  tistr^  dntnig  inrweft;nAUat% 
^6  ^j  (^^  tA<im)^^ile0e^d'itoitMit«pfltf|imttm 

"SiHiicb  be  fe  tV^'pfts^;iziliMrM  «9itteiofd<9f  bfi^tte'jirooraftipii^MSoiit 
forth  m  liMd-^HHsy  #hkh'at<e^iM<t0iy  dmwIkiiediM  .jy^idiaif  itil«> 
'«a&b  Bhy  interest' in^hejpersdti  ^i^^mitwi  i$i(d\Q'maKdmr^tatbirho 
^oM'  tlie  «ar«ie'p6Ktic^l'e^ntmemsv  iiiakB<i»'p6itit/fifj  enibcUiabiii^ 
HRt  ceremony;  latlies  t^alce  thitfi»0€)f«si'atiiflM^)Miidow8vA^wld^ 
*lhe  c^ildldate  passes,  in  the  tnoflt  «tegfttir<iiiMpse8Sf  «n«b  otocoftfol 
"Vffth  hfe  eoJor^i^th^  itleft^^ompafty^him  JMikhpvnsbifcfaatriBtM 
'  tarriaglfrs ;  and  banners  cofefed  with  d^l4^s  •xjnressm  of  dictaM- 
''Uihelits  which  govern  th^  <rieetk>n  fMcede^M9'Ooumge^  bihL  we 
^^lut^  with  the  loiSrdesrt^ppktu{e«    Tber  Tc^eaentdtiste  iiimolf 
'  itppeart^  liit^e  ^^ttiutnpSiaiSr  Rt>ttian^iii^^n>>dp^tar^rpfl«|BeHfcaig7Jiiip. 
^sdf'to  tfae^a'te'^^'ttcclalnkkmA  ^^^hwimmdh^  andiiolkRwodiibf 
immense  crowds  of  people  delighted  with  the  beauty  afqtheroptr- 
't^de,  knd'anxioQS  tO'e}eer(fi^  thek*  l^'acrd£p«n#«fi^  bTrf&n^con-^ 
fitriihig  the  "kppdifndn^tii  of'  the$r  tep^i^en^ttTe.^  irTfae  itesia^iBr^ 
miflkted  bt  a  ^hd'xilif^ry  M  NNrhtcti  ai^e  noinitttiic^  ^ascmUed 
•fotft  bt;  fife'bdndiiea  eti^tefsi -OliUslf  alfetot  «^poftMr"flow.in 
-  abundance  aniot%  ^tte  IkSvf^  o^u;  wbb»^<iiiM;>adimttcih<to^t^e 
*  banqtet. ^  Toai^ts  aife  ^ilt^rwarlls^piopoi^^  aevgeli  byvdief  irapre- 
sentailve  as  by  the  members  of  his  coMtttitte^v^ior^by  tkrir^ianis* 
"Hialtiti ;  to  tile  K1^,'t6  iht'RiSfA  Fimfi  td  tfa^^lnd^pisniietice  of 
^Soglaht}^  to  the  cdnstittttion,  t^  «h^  revoltttton*  of*  ISffi,.  tjosthe 
Iffi^dpfes  thai  placed  -tWf*  Grown  in'  «b^  Home  ef  •  SvmtnieU^  itod 
'  to  l)ie  j)erpetttity  of  i!ie  sentidienti  thsit  h^^^on^fMrted  tihenel^ftors* 
V^Thes^  toasts  are  ct^mnYnnitikt^d  te^^e^Mtrltitttd»  fbf  thdao  |^eats 
' 'tidf^^  to  the  wtndbws,  and^^^^  aiAsw^lfeA  by'tttiaiiimRKit>>alMut8 
'  -  ^^  tr^Si)0«fe.'    T*e  nadoiia*  rfrs  ^of  w<3ad' «iirt  ^AmMiitg^  land 
<(  K  ule  Britanniay"  with  many  others^'  ftfeMntUg  in  fallocfaonHs  ^  und, 
whilst  they  enliren  all  hearts,  inspire  them  with  an  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  those  ivJafe  in$ldtuticinS|  ^bich,  after  harii^  united  ail 
citizens  in  the  same  S&ties/ Teufaite'tbeTn'in  the  same  wishes,  the 
-i^MMlU^'^Mliligs^  and  in  ifae  eii|o;piiefft  of  .die  same-.plisafiai^n  yn 
.J  al^ihfiidd  here unUiaglyiOnter  auto  soiQie  details) ^m  t^^^pgi^atioBs 

j„,j-^*jri![prfarc»  no  positive  laws  which  prevent  a  peer  from  interfenoff  on 
'fi^llt,^^^^^^^^*  but'  custody  IS  opposed  to  cr.  tfrid  therb  are  bfls9s44i  Miich 
''me  House  of  Conhhon^  ^iet  aside  t«tMitts:*oMi  MMimuldid-^  no- 
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acquire  a  pcectse  knowledge  of  the  difl^nt  p^tMft  wbicb;dti^ 
PattUmcBly  ttof  ifeicdil  ii^tlt'iKliuih  m<4i  ofi;tboB»  xu^meoiplsMtest 
a^d^ABiadtualrMEMigibtf and'trf'  the  faohMlkf  ^  Mmit  'mcr^s^^  xtf 
rft^ilimii vaer  Htf  tiie,dflgget  <rf in6u<nc».;e<eraa»A  over 'the  t^p 
lioents'bfBWDiliertiiaiid  thlit^pomoo  »f  Aiodepm^ei^ce  Uiey  hfv;e 
'i£tt  pmdtfrtfady  ndtwidMfeiindtt^  il)e  actton.  a(  thfU^ofluepce. 
'  f  1  jBm,.  'whtewenmay  Wt the  Ofdiasiry^ diaponi|on«0f  the  oiajorityy 
;itiiftpdMnn  dattitheaKS  no  lesemkhpee  toithe>;ihM>h^^  ^emtu^e  of 
dtwt^«b|BdkilMver/iiiNiev 'the  dMpotMia.of  Btoonapane. ,  T^  support 
^v}9tcu«kiicatuve»  piopoiedliy  mmsurB  ia  n^ose  frequeptfy  .ttie^  ef« 
'SoitiofTftiidheeiiagiaaid'tftQtexit'  approbatKm  oiEnheiv  $.T^e^,of  ,gov- 
-«nunfait^>  tihan'^ol-a  Uiod*  ttibmiBsioii  to  .their  ,a«tKonty,  Thid 
-'ijrsfasni  iaintadopded .by  winiittfs  Mi  ibe  meet  eaiescW  of  ^}^r 
>!e«mi/«riy^ibBtiegenefiiU|r  a^McdiipoA  Jipong/idiqf^/of.^  1X^1* 
•  joditjirnAD^lMeseta themoiit mfliieiiGeit spdit^k^only  byr.adi«Aiuipg 
vAteLvidJeisBaie  offpower»'.lhM  wmkVf^i  tf^f^futiw  Aei^^U^  (« 

tiooAncUheif  moimi  al^  jndiieee  intiu«t^pc»..to.fCotioei;t  aU  the^gjr&m 
i9teBSiirc6tif  i  their/ '•dfiHaifllfaMQp  with^  iherrfiaqQrkyik.And  J(bUjs# 
!>'ijberiiadefaMdire$pC!P^b»Utf>t<^^wUcb.^f^ 
nttakt'teoBttfetorwhtdbt  they  i»0}i\i  be  expoted»  if  diet  'sbouU  ex<* 
^ij^ecieriniatt^!  coMiderable'  faihiitt  ia  >^a  ipportaot  uiu}ertaJuog» 
'^yn^ikhthaL^b^yfrtHiomlf  .reoeiTtdt  the-  aHen$,  of,  the  .grepcade^^jHiig 
-tiwicmbaiinileidi^wHoiiAe^  •  ;^.,/; 

i;  iJt UriUif parhafiii  be  uwfi)! tp  slv^f ihow  far  thia^re$fomibil%^» 
3iiieiid8^4Hit.aathe!itteaBiir^  which  aretta]Eenin,auch4paatteraaree»jpt- 
''r4y  t}iee8mfi.^hb4(eipecl  to^nioiatie^af.  a9  with  any  othe^  pjiliVc  bi&cer 
c^^oinmjr  beoEefmenied  rbyit^  JSpui^  of  Com^iqn^^^ttQ  th^^^p^ae 
ciMofixMrie^  ^«veni{W«ih-pea«8  Kbi^nv^^a. who^e  ffi^^r  Pjf F>>f 
r^rjMjproper  conduct <)  H-omy.  bf  saffioieqt  to  eqi^  iq  what  ingooer 
bndi'&KioMBeiMf  Lofde  gtneraiUy  axes^isea. Us  anithoritgr^  wl^  ^.i^ 
.b-aaawttcto^criniiifialjue^e^ ..<...,   .i.- -r.  -.-f:  o'..  ^ '* 

■*'        ■'••  '    n  ■     ■    i.,g;i     ,  I. ;  Hi  Ml    1 1        ../..»     /-,ii    :;-\'  fg/ 

-''^'»^^e8trd^;"fM*  ^fiSflKWSlBIMTY  !0F' H»tt«rBl«jl  amfttHE  LI- 
BERTY OF  THE  PRESS. 


'I  ii&^rf#c9^e(jwry  to'4i^nguishicwW^^^ 

tion  whiAasngythe  sa^i»gatf)^ii«k  i^^q&.>^ffivjb%»>^^^ 


qcus3<* 

when  Parliament  is  assembJiedj  and  wHen  cpnseqyentjy  tfie  House 
of  Peers  is  met,  from,  that  in  which  it  ia  prorogued. 
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«g%«2$|)iiiL,^ , ^^Hie  maoner  4S'  any  ^^h&fucmt^n^'  At'  w^nrsnt^V  ''■' 
xn^\ff^t,i93cMHf^ihY  Qtmoof  the  juslicesiofitp^iide  in  tl^^'cbtint^''' 
wh^9^.  t)^  pl^ence.  has-been  cdiii2iy;ttsdy<fhe>i)d  i^XMiiitted, ' ^tt-i^ '  ^. 
froT^^^wipCh  bt^..M5il9esstf9^  jmd  aBiit.t0'''ptison  tiil  die  iisriz^^et^  ' 
ac%  if^j^e.^nc^  ,fimiines  us  miffOtfaer^^rsoA  MrinAer^'atxhisatioiii^'  '' 

sam^^^iiner  46  thfy  w(>uU  any  others .  Ka^trUe^iU^be^fiittai^ibi^  - 
peer  ji  obliig^d  ^  staod  atrial,  and  Jienin  cQrrMlM9'«)ie  A^felitlffc^'^*  - 
in  tJ^'PfQfl^ediQgP^  >     1  .     i  •     .     '     ^'  -    *-    '  '    "  "**    -^ 

One  oClh^.i^ndBme0tal  snaxima.  o£  die  Biigfi«h  eoialfkatim  i«;r  " 
that^^Y^ione  ]ii«6.ari|^tto  be  judged -bf^ta  pe^ta^    ]^w  ais-a^ 
npbj^i)^n^i:aP\oi4y  find  Im  peecsrift  tJiekrHpodeof  Loniai  ^hefhas^a'  ^^'*^ 
riglit^li^.  select  his  judgea  from  k^  aad-tfae^ooait'pf  a^Ms^  ti  whbttt  ''^  '^ 
he  g^e^l^s  dem^od  is  obliged  to  comply  mA  m  ^A^ixt^bletihrtt,^^ 
may^  ^au^yarthelesai,  v^ame  thia  pdvilege^  and  tsndimit  -hims^M  tb^tlie  <h?^  *^  '^ -* 
cision  of  aa  ordinary  jury;  his  suitj^  tfae^~4xi«iduoiied-^al3t^4tt^  '' 
the  ffm^  OMOQar  a^.lbtt  of  any  ^jotkar  persosif/^  and^'h^^  h  fiiifaffe  td    - 
exactly  thes^nie  piuiiahfnecits.  'li^  hottrevMv  he^p«r«tae&i  liKJi6iilA%  ^  - 
his  ^jf}fi\egp,,^hxm.idtml  diffib8afmea»ding<W^Bk#U«AI^ 
be  assembled,  or  not.  .ctv.:«fi 

.    Ia'j4;ie,&^  ^ati^t  he  will -be  iUriedL  by.  theiHottteri|i(^(mii|<  :iild^hi#^ 
causi^]iriU  be^  pt^ed  before  abensi^.exacthr  inJixe^TLti^ftnniAtkhz^f^^J''^ 
otbec  qri|»ina}  JN^tters  ai«  at  the  assises,  tarcQuiiMibn^botb^s&fe^  - ; 
examining;  llk(»,  witmsaea  ^iii/SueceasiDi^oaiid  theii^d'GtJdiifeellbt':.^-'^ 
afteni^d««iniii9^ngmpitht;efrideiic&:.  '^  *  ^  i~  -  '-*  c  -  .  '^i^^^  ^^^^  ^' 

T3i(?,^alydifiwenceit<thftt.the'p0erKareaUj<aiiei*^^  '» 

rorSjUij^d  wtbatoUiKey^  gfe?e  their  ic^iaioiis^ i»  ratatt<«,^«iid^ksij>iyi^%y ^^^  ^ 
majority,  upon  both  the^tew^and  the  fiwtf.  that  i^  tovlMiy,-  liptM^  the  ^'^'^^ 
fact  ctf  ^uik,  and  .upon>  Ae  punishment  inpunred  by  it.  -  4t  isr  un-^ '  ^ 
neceisaiFJf^to  sgy  that^eir  eptiiieiis  are  mttered  ak»idj  ikw^lfett  W:  '^ 
invariably  tlje  case  with  all  proceedings  of  any  importance  itt  ^, '"^ 
Engbnd.  ,  •.  -      ^    ^■'"; 

AjuQth^r  differeiKJe  bet?wten  the  pfooeedings  ki  the  Botrte  4rf  ''  ' 
Lords,  and  those  at  the  assises  is  that  thef  party  accus^^is  no  '^^^ 
right  ^ficMkipge  allowed  him. .  The  Lord  Chancellor:  «)ilientfl  '  >'^ 
hims^V,V/;itii. advising  in  a  sprt  .o£. general  exhortaitiott  tfiode  pfeeri-  '^'^ 
to  wiAdraw,  who  may  be.  conscious  of  a^y,  oau^e  of  afiSmoSity  '-'^^ 
againat  the  prisoner,  and  all  those  .who  nemain  a^e  lboked^ii|k5n  «  ^" '' 
his  judges*--  •  '  '  '  -"-y  '  •>  '    '^  ■'-'  ^'^^^  ''''^''''  ^''^^  ^^'5'',^^ 

Wjj^nihe Hou$0  o{ Lordais.<ltus3imidcsiedia:oijiiHftdi'i^^  it4a  V  ' 

If  )E>rlian»«n|.«hottld  happta«noi:riorbo'aS8to|>)e<i,^^li<^la^''=^^''  ^' 
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Ml  '^fti^m^f  ^erem.<lie»n»»*»  isitoc  beitried;'    Thl#  oSfee^Ml^  ^ 

pe]l^ti^7,|9«fifi9#»fy  (^^(isubbr  shooid  bc^the^ekse.' '  All  ^  pMfst;^''' 
er  9$4ea^^|,tl^  .iV^VMartl^egnad  Mnetclial  db068e^,  ii>i^d'8titt^i"' 
inoi>^4 t^i^^^st '  {^^ '  Mji  'tikef  itiust  be  at  teAM!  nrek^  4fi  ^rtib Af '  ' 
be%e^^b^y,6«ft^prGcwd  ia  the  trial.     In  thie  inwiner  ^tl^  ^a** 
aeQi^lv4  iAj^M^od  tQjmmmoa  Ae  tvreive*  judf^eV,  *  to'  git d- ifh^  ' 
opii)|jf^il^#p0n  ^Qy.  ^queetiond  of  law  isrfndi  may  h^ppt^n  to  %)fh^^  ' 

more  than  in  the  other ;  the  seneschal,  however,  adcbesde^Yhcf  jpe^V 
in  tlve  m^  «^^  <^  fiibovtitiob  at  that  of  the  Lord  €him<;dloK   ■  ^' 

i^  ^fUuinal^ thus  oompbscd > o£ an •  indefimteimmb^f  dl peiers,^  - 
and,.c^^e  graM^^nosehal^t  ia  caUedthe^  cmH^of  fhelAHil  'Htgk 
Ste^i^  lI'^i&^lifterpfTfQrmaidieaaiim  fonct  in  it  las  th€f  judged* 
do  ^f^|^^m[^Hi  h^  sums'/iipTthft  eviAeooe^'  and  'prorid^Aces  ^cm^' 
t^^^^il^l^  IKfVftralctiMndf  aa  jurynieH^  if  th^f^at^dniy  tweh^ 
in  ]^^^^^«9^)^i^aieft,3QbUgedtDi3e'uiiatnm  ilieir  detif^ion ;  if 

they  ^<W^t  pM9pre»:  they  may  diecide  by:m^jot4ty^  pttd^id^dflifaft   ^ 

resp^  tb'Ml^^sicon^iiateiLeKaetiyan  the  samo^tntnnef  as'at^is 

assises-  .  .1    «*  .^^   i.-j-.c^^^  -; 

l9fgSIM$t  Qfmi3ll«9(ieanot^  noUemehi  ane^  tried'  at' thi»  quatf^r  ses^ 
sioi^^t)%^^aiiie'^.aayYt)di6ripersoii|^  l!ke<^lv&ege<thift^^  teiT^" 
^f  b^i^  tried  by  tb^r  peera  only  being  aUo^««d  to  theHi  tir  caswof 
feloip^cpjrr^la)W€»ches  oftaooudb^ird^  taret^ail  cttoett;  ^ 

When^Jiowcverj  peers  are  impeaichedbf  di^'Hduae  44  G<»Hmd*W^^,  '*• 
it  iS;;|b8^4|^(ply^^M4in»n»aUethat«h9y'4d^           XsAeAhifAe  K»ng^ 
(^i^^^iamtK^^AAtishf  an  assembly  Of  tb^^HkyMe  6^  IkkAsf  ^  ' ' 
tDA.3^^ilh€^AQ$ni  qfsOiB  tori  High^^mardv      '      ^  *'  » < >"■ 

'^UiP^i^^i^i^e  not  the  only  persons  nirho  areltabte  fid  beimpeadied  *  '*'^ 
by  tt»e  ^in|»Di)S^'«ttl,'wfa0,  in  conseqiience,  are «r M  by  the^Hbase 
of  LQfdf'j(;;jiU  fhd  principal  public  officers,   mitiistets,' gen^rali; 
judges,  and  others,  are  subject  toliave  an  enquiry  made  into  their  - 
condf^frjIiycibLe  JHlpuae  of  (Jommons  who  has  alright  to  draw  up^ 
articl^  of  rimpeachment  ( tbat«  id  to  say,  an  act  of  actudatic^  against      ^ 
*^*%jm>lf).i^npt'iTec«4feary  tJaat  the  grounds  of  an  impeachmefit  '  ' '. 
shoul^..^  ^  jco«imissiotij)f.some  xrime  particularly  specified  ty*'"*' 
comi^gb^fftr^  or  byoaaay/ .peculiar  statute;  any  act  wharsoerljf ,  " 
whic^  ^PP€^i6  titr  the^'Comaiofis  hostile  to  the  interests  of  thesttite; ,     ^ 
or  contrary. to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  who  has  committed- ifj|'^ 
^ay  hejp^^^^d^fefttthject^Ejiiifinipeaotlnent.    TheHduieof'Cbm-^'' 
mons  would  not  on  anjft^actaatEt^pscaioiii^Ge  mpon^tlle^e^cf^^^ 
ofmmstqffliHQrif>titetc)[»ttUk  odEoemitsdif}  as  in  tbat^^^tfs^^fl^  ^ 
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:sSl  ot&er  imtmices  esoeptii^  thxm  fpetified.  b  tht»miiMili(MMt> 
^Ok  the  contrary,  the  Houae  of  Conunom  keeps  a.  waltfhM  ejw  ^M* 
<Ae  ipnhole  adminiflitnition,  ami  forces  miniatort'  to  suh^sk  th«iii* 
tcdpes  to  ks  advice,  and  to  endeavoor  befbrehwid  to.  sMi^if -ka^- 
probation  on  matters  of  importanee,  m  oi4sr  la  avoid  the  poaaibitifif 
m  one  day  seeing  their  condnst  made  the  subject  of  ^ft  4iih> 
^laactenent.  ^  . 

Whoi  the  commons  detenninc  uponaceusing  a  miwkiaretf  i 
tigeneral,  a  judge,  or  any  other  public  oflwer  of  she  limt 
MQCCy  for  with  respect  to  those  who  fill  places  of  less  ii  ^ 
iftey  cootent  themselTes  with  ve^estii^  tbejdag  topaooeod agahM 
lliem  by  means  of  his  attorney  general* )  they  send  a  message  S0'lbe 
House  of  Feers,  in  which  they  iaform  them  thai  they  have  ^wwn 
nf  certain  articles  of  iaapeachnifenty  which  they  wish  t»  lay  kefom 
their  Iprdehips.  The  peers  return  for  answer  dMt  tliey  af«  aMif 
to  receire  k.  The  cooimons  then  gp  in  a  body:  (•  ^  H— at  •£ 
Lovds>  and  deliver  the  articlea  of  iaopeachment.to  ihf  Lord  Chip 
Gdlor»  through  die  hands  of  their  spoaher*  The  aitiales  ase^tlMs 
read  and  laid  upon  the  table.  / 

The  commons  then  pray  the  peers  la  appoint  a  p^ce  audi  da)» 
for  tbetr  imfMMlsMfi^  to  be  pioceeded  upon^  a»d  t^iej^'mjam^ 
pltance  with  this  request,  generally  dioose  Westminster  HaH^  a* 
they  require  a  space  laf|eeBOii|^  not  only  fcanthammlimsi  hist  Ube- 
HFue  for  such  of  the  commons  as  have  a  nghl  to  appesv  on  die  smi 
as  prosecutors. 

^fter  this  prooeeding  the  commom  lose  no  tiase.in  fonniqg 
fptm  the  whole  of  Ae  lu>«se,  what  diey  tenan  a  mmmitiee  ^  man* 

m,  irim  are  sqppointed  to  conduct  die  prosecution  in  dM  name 

dse  House  of  Conunons.  At  die  tme  appoimed  die  lovda  aad 
commons  meet  at  the  place  which  has  been  i^petd  upMiu    The 

'  The  ull^oraey  Csmeral  is  oon^nonV  on^  of  the  m^^t.einioenl  Javyers  at 
the  bar.  He  is  nonnnated  by  the  king  to  plead  in  his  name  in  all  maUers 
in  whith  he  is  interested,  whether  they  be  of  a  private  or  a  pubfic  nature* 
.Bs  does  not  act  as  a  magistrate,  aed  behmgs  to  no  particuUr  couif .  lie 
pleads  wherever  the  king  thinks  pwper  tosuniiiiooaaiiy  of  hisj^jeets;  sfce 
duti^  of  his  office  place  Mm  with  res^i^t  to  the  thio(ie..in  ipMCh  the  same 
eittiation  that  the  advocates  in  our  principal  courts  find  tbem^lvcs  in,  with 
impeet  to  these  courts,  and  sH  criminal  matters  are  considered  as  proceeded 
ajjainst  in  the  king's  name:  the  Attorney  General  might,  in  strictness  of 
](ight,  appear  iu  theip,  and  take  upon  himself  ihe'.ehai|eM)«pro^tng  the 
^uilt  of  the  aceoaed ;  but  he  generaliy  leaves  thi^  task  to.  tha,  pafiissisfao 
may  he  most  excited  by  interest  or  resentment,  to  theperformance  of  it^a)^ 
only  feserves-to  himtelf  the  preeecatioB  of  crimes,  or  misdemeanors  which 
are  more  immediately  eauueccsd  with  gopreromem  ^  snch  as  high  or  petty 
'  ice.  41^  has  an  etteer  anderMm  who  fsca^edthe 
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•  rtMf  irt^^f »tte?i<^rtftCT,  ^mM^'ii^'icr&hctt  dfyhged  to  do  so.    % 

IHps«!ty  ^iH«#  i#  mttd«  ^laqifAfHhni  wi&'  the  articles  of  ini^ea^. 

'  tta^ft/>flh<wt  tgh  di^^bi^fbre  hfe*  is  put  upon  his  trial,  at  whic)>^e 

*pl«k«te^*lry^dr-»ttff g*ifft5^.  ^fn  the  first  case  the  peers  have  o^y 

v||(^ffo  ll|M^"tfae  punifiA^meht';  1h  the  second,  the  proisecutioQ^is 

•^flirtltd  «dn  terfw-e  thetn  by  the  committee  of  managers,  and  t]^e 

counsel  for  the  prisoner,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  wpuid 

'4lMtl^ldiM^^aiM9te9.  -  Thei)eer8  are  judges  of  the  law  and  the'fa^t, 

'*4flM  4MiiAv  ^ecisiofi  g6es  by  majority,  and  is  pronounced  aloud*     ^. 

•'>mlW||ri|fthe  pifcbnerfetound  guilty,'  if  the  crimie  of  which  .I19  is 

'iHiHMitetoMl^  specified  by  kw,  Ii«is  sentenced  to  the  punishment 

4iitfea^<t€^'it  ^  butHf.it  be  of  a  description  not  particularly  proTi49d 

'jyifiatl  i^r'institKce,  if  it  should  merely  be  some  act  of  ignojance 

'*WiiggM^flte,«hHrpftnished  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment ;  in  wHwjh 

^4tlM  th^villrf^uilrt'of  tfaebhe,  or  duration  of  the  other,  is  left  tQ  t^e 

^>di»ctttidn  rf"  the  House  of- Peers,  or  else  he  is  declared  incapable 

*l<*^^N5«4ng  any  phHi^  teiploymeftt  5  sometimes  he  is  subjected 

^<|i#4(UA^ee,  but  he  cannot  be  sentenced  to  any  punishment  which 

s^uld  subject  him  to  loss  of  life  or  Imb.    In  these  matt^r^  the 

^Mn|f4ia$^itbt  the  tight  of  extending  pardon  to  the  prisoner.^ 

y^-Wfeferf^llle  cthnc  is  of  a  nature  hot  t6  be  proVjed  '  by  ordinary 

4nflk68sj*or'wheR  tfie  party  accused  is  so.  circumstanced,  as  fo  be' 

fefsilMiUiy  Ottt-ttf*  the  irdach  6f  liaw-proceedings,  as  for  instancej  if 

'ivbcfa  general  kt  the  h^ad  of  an  army* on  foreign  service,  an  act  is 

pMed  in  parliament  for  the  express'  purpose  of  pronouncing  Kim 

^^iiHfy,  and  inBicting*  punisbment  on  him*    This  kind  of.law  ib 

'iMed^n  ebjpbst  facto  lawj  because  it  is  made  after  the  crime  is 

'€bmmftt^.'  The  proceedings  are  conducfted  hiidie  absence  of  the 

^'fttcHiW^byi  united  rodmmiftee  of  both  Hbuses,  who  examine  the 

^^ne^Wl**  and'  afterwjirds  lay  an  accdUiit  of  the  evidence  before 

the  Ho|i8e8  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  act, of  condemn 

jot^ljti^  dftlled'a  IfiU  qfa{tainder^fitu  IdU.  of  pains  jond.pew^iifB* 

;\.,i7^hese  »:e«  howi^ves^  Jio  exaippU^of  ^psoceednigsnof  tfais-idodin 

»9i(^Vi3  da^  V' ^U  wfiiew  oh^  juMaprudence  agree  in  proteiiing 

t|iitiil*linlik     They  #ere  tornftm'iy  used  id  tinies  of  tujlnult,>o 

^iatlsfy  p«rtf  vtogeance ;  but  they  are  so  repulsive. to  the  fummA 

yJ^^Qll^vm^^  beeog>ade>ojsiML 


.!».  't 


-^n  WefH^HM  Mt>  however,  inlagitte,  that  the  king's  midnters  ate 
'tt^^M^t.'ytdbo^t  i^.^s  of  l^elpf.j;altVe.c^riceg:of  the  Hcuae  (SE 
CqSNoQ^^p^  of  l^^i^^ . JU^vU atjeiohitey,  who  kki 

•♦•4    J     •'      --   ::,«»?    -^ :       ••?-   ^  .\''^    T*'«.-^-        .-     i,  •»    '    ••  ••  T^' 
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^S*  U.Cotmon4ke  J^ 

IpotstMimi  of  the  king's  confidence,  be.ilinpeaolie<^'aii4  Ae  ketifiu 
lity  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  him  appear  likely 'fio4i9f|r#«iti 
Nuijttstiflflttftncejcwer  die  decision  of  the  House  of  Peefs^  die  ldn|g 
has  VQC9iurse  to  a  dksoluiMm  of  parUameat,  bf  which  'meanslii^^lc 
^6nskhered  9A  making  an^  appeal  to  4iie  nation  alt  large.  T6#^)ls-i 
yimJ—fM/  is  then  suspended  until  the  mcieting^of  <  die  new  {Mil4k»«* 
meot,  ■  who.  majr  either  proceed  with  ityor  lay^t  avde  altogedfer-w 
In  llie.  latter  ^case  the  nunister  is  conaidtved  as 'acquitted  in'flie 
eyes  of  theoaew-parliament  ci  whatever  crines  or  oflfe«ices  the-  iM 
.one  had  in  its  warmth  too  easily  imputed  to  himt^-  bm  lA  'die 
dEbnnor^fak  trial  is  conducted  in  the  way  that  I  have  already  de- 
sciibKl,»aad  the  king  is  then  formally  advised,  that  the  condaioi  #f 
his^oiiaister  has  been  r^rehensible,  or  at  least  in  c^posiiioii  M  the 
ivnhesof  the  nadon,  and  that  the  measures  whidi  be  had  4M^- 
. oasioned  the  government-  to  pursue  being  covytrary  to  pubUe  opi- 
nion^ it  ^isabsotutely  necessary  that  an  tiheradon  should  be  msnle 
tn^dieni*  ,  ,-  >>-^^ 

,    it  is  on  strikli^  questions  of  diis  kind  d&at  England  dispkfs  Ifl 
the  strength,  or^  I  may  say,  all  the  copious  •powers  and'  cMtli- 
nances^'Of  her  political  machinery..-  Meetings  are  held  on  all  sidSi^ 
the  corporations,  the  grand  juries,  die  magistrates,  die  freeholdef^, 
xmll4t8CU8S  the  charges  against  themfaiisten  $  asdJuAeif  addresses 
^ehey  eocouage  the  House  of  Commons  to  •{>ioceed  against  dfe 
.oAmder,  or  suggett  their  opinioao  of  the  innocence -and  metit^^f 
^hoo  accused* 

i  .fTbas  facility,  with  iriiibh  all  dasses  mtyxouwey^  ^govenamont 
4hxmf^  legal  modes,  and  without  vtots»  disturbances  or  instOrr 
aiBGti6as,4lreir  sentiments: upon  pobUcaffiiirsy^s^^e  idgheit  {fsr-i 
iscdon  of  die  British  Constitution. 

ii'.wThis  constttutbn  could  never  have  been  imagined  by  one  mitidy 

tirefected  by  one  efforts    It  is  not  wntten>  in  any  mgle^tteatiBe, 

dieficnit  .of  die  study  and  meditations^  of  some  great  thondidil 

Jegisfetor.-»*^No ;  it  is  dieciect  of  dme^  experience  and  psftienoe, 

jand  of^the  admirable  address  with  which  the  mtion  haa  pio- 

ifitedibf  die  seeds  of  liberty  wluch<it  found  in  its  oU  iSamn^ia. 

jsijtutions^    While  the  other  nations  of  Europe  pesmitxied  diMe 

ijaeedsftabe  wasted  or  stifled  in  dieir  growth,  by  meglfot  or  lyiMwyt 

;Jjie  .English^  on  the  contrary,  cultivated  tbam^witl^  pious*  caeey^aild 

-they   are    this  day  enjoying  the  harvest  of    peace  andliiMicy* 

.1  JBiffr.mtional  assembly,.frrai  patriotism,  or '^roiii'UtogflDitb  its 

armvi audwrity,  has. added,  from  age  <tO' age^  aew-.biilwairks>to 

>*^UBc;&eedomK^and  has  nbt  negiected-  any^voper'^portttiritv  of 

confirming  tho  r igJits  of  the  people  at  large  ;-^i^its  whidi  beuMie 

to  eyeryiXDcmber  of  the  assembly  as'  a  petftion^'  of  die  people,  Md 
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^,,irhi0;biweiy.filMiq  chsoactev  miut  build  hb  reputatmsaol 
)^#0imr«      .... 

.  The  fiivt  cart  of  thar  parliaments  was  to  sscuie  the  individual 
|r|pi,tMwk|St  power,  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  $««»thi8 
4s;u}CoinpU^ed  by  the  triaHyjwyt  the  habeas  torpuszctj  «id  dit 
Jffefdom  qfih^fT^sit.  .  The  next  object  was  to  insure  the  aadon  at 
}aige  a  due  superintendence  and  control,  over  its  govemment  ^  but 
awar&  of  the  impossibility  of  assembling  the  people  in  a  mass  fcnr 
My  deliberaliFe  purpose^  and  convinced  of  the  danger  of  as- 
WoJUing  iafse.  bodies  of  men  for  such  purposes^  were  it  even 
prae^eable,  uey  wisely  divided  the  great  body  of  the  people  intp 
i  limbec  of  smaller  bodies  and  distinct  classes^  which  have  a 
l)gh^  «a€ih  widua  itself^  to  assemble  for  the  purposes  of  discussing 
tbeisoiiduct.ctf  the  government,  and  the  acts  of  its  agenta^i  thus 
jfhs  fjc«e<ihc4d^s  of  each  county  assembled  for  any  public  election^ 
^i9f  acoroaer  for  instaocei  the  inhabitants  of  towns  when caUed  , 
together  bv  their  mayors  or  aldermen,  the  grand  juries  or  magis* 
Irat^  -at  the  assizes  and  sesnons^  all  have  a  power  of  addressing 
dl^k  pBtitions  or  rtmonstraaces  to  the  throne  or  to  parliament } 
asiAiit  is  a.power  whi^h  thef' exert  very  frequmtly,  and  with,  ua* 
hosndod  freedom. 

IiO.  this  number  (alreadv  so  great)  of  citizens  6y  kBwefUiiU4 
IQ  d^libeiate,  may  Jbe  added  Ae  whole  niass  of  the  people^  wlriohy 
dufif^  the  .electioBStt  though  they,  may  have  no  right  t0:tose» 
surround  the  hustings  and  proclsdm  pretty  audibly  dieir  wishes 
aedi  purtis^ties  ilmii  it  simst  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  without 
pufi  reaswi*  Ahat  the  JSiq^sh  nation  b  said  to  have  a  shan  ;in 
ttl)QW»  gcnrenimenfe)  and  accordingly  there  is  nothing  which  such 
a  government  in  unison  with  pubUc  opinion  cannot  aocompUsk 
HHiei^  an  important  measure  is  submitted  to  parliament,  the  kmg 
ISi44be-two  houses  may  be  clearly  informed  of  the  state  of  pubUc 
Hpiationiupon  0)e  eubjeot,  and  may  pernst  or  recede  accoedingly ;  ^ 
"ii^ikf  dtise^ceUentsystem  the  authority  of  thejp^i^,  wluoh» 
iftUQsUid  itn  o«e  ma8s>  would  form  a  torrent,  whose  accumulated 
•flfsitaiB.<n4ght  on  the  first  opposition  overthrow  the  govamment 
iUtt  Omslatethe  country,  becomes,  by  this  subdivisions  iafto 
iqlM00S|  iii»T>  streams*  and  channels  of  irrigation  which  adorn  uad 
krilim^^mfff  laad  through  which  they  roll  their  peaceaUe 


i  9ilhir(admii»Ue  tocpresMon  of  the  public  opinion^  so  powerful^ 
loexigphiiifti  Utsptin^jjimlfy  maintained,  supported  and  pu^tinto  ac- 
sivil|liby<i^miVMr  in  whiqhjusticetaa  administered,  aad  by  die 
umfi^txm^  liberty  oi  thepress^^  With  thc^  exception  ot  the 
twei/fi)  jii^gffl  of  .Englfiipic^  sll  the,$iviktand  edminal  justice  of  the 
kingdom  is  administered  |pratuitously,  by  thf  intervention  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  and  at  l^eir  own  expense. 
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ki^  ^      I*;  Cottu  dH  ^  ^  '  {i^ 

'^JC^^^  ]\xidces  oi  tlie  peace  ;ind  tlie  shferaS  peitfortft^a&fr  tifiilj^ 
wit&out  any  remuneration,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  fifiiil^lj^eih 
afP9used  of  the  least  negligence.  '  »     .     «    .- 

""l^jj^n  these  and  similar  circumstances  k^ep  up  a  ^  salutary  ^(<a^ 
tjbn  ^nd  balance  in  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  people.  ^Th^y 
bring  together  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society,  anff  mi(te-. 
tajp:  a  combined  spirit  of  equality  of  rights  and  mutual  ind^en- 
dence  of  persons,  which  renders  palatable  the  inecjuaKty  of  w4ffili 
i^fid.  rank,  and  inspires  in  the  English  an  aWent  I6vc  fbr  tiiat.  fi* 
Wrty  Which  they  so  well  know  how  to  appreciate,  ^nd  for  VMch 
^y  are  so  ready  to  make  the  most  generoui  sacrifices.  '^  '  '^ 
^  /  The  parliament  itself,  though  far  from  offering  a  perfect  sySttrii 
o^  representation,  and  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  to  iridirtfe 
j^owards  the  side  of  aristocracy,  is  yet  unavoidably  ihfluenced'i^y 
tbjC  pressure  of  public  opinion,  with  which  it  can  do  everjr'  thihgj 
^^4  w^^ou^  ^^^<^^  it  can  do  nothing*  For  howeret  patliarij^At 
^ay inform.and  guide  public  opinion  by  its  superior  information,  ifti, 
tqore  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real  interests  bf  ttie  Btsftfe',  Hit 
Wyer  fails  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the*  people  wherf  they'^sAre 
jloudly  and  resolutely  expressed :  and  it  is  by  means  of  &n$  in* 
^uence,  so  quiet  yet  so  strong,  which  the  nation  has  over  "ihA 
Houses,  that  the  actual  goviernment  of  England  rests  solely  axM  en- 
tirely with  the  people,  and  that  all  fears  of  its  being  ever  ovet- 
j^iirned  by  apy  convulsion,  however  violent,  iare  idle  and  unfouhded. 
f]fhus.  may  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  safel]^  trusted,  even  though 
it  should  degenerate  sometimes  into  linlicienced  wanderings,  so  weH 
is  government  assured  that  the  roughest  wave  of  contentioft^whtth 
IWi  be  raised  by  it,  wiir  break  harmlessly  against  tJie  tocK  ofttttee 
iliktitutipns  upon  which  the  public  thnquillity  is  'irhmOv6^bly 
jlapted.  ■  ^'- 

.  Nothing  can  convey  any  description  of  the"' l^itude  whicfi"']Si 
tc^Jerated  m  the  press,  except  we  compare  it  to  flie  uiiboundid 
t^reedom  allowed  at  the  elections,  which  I  have 'endeavored  to  <te;-. 
scribe.  It  is  these  effervescences,  so  little  prejudicial,  even  if  tSi^y  be 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  thelSnglish  constitution,  of  whicWthi^y 
^pear  almost  component  parts,  that'  so  much  deceive  f6te%^ifs 
witK  respect  to  the  state  of  England.     If  we  read  certaitt'^i^am- 
^^hiets,  or  hear  a  fe\^  tumultuous  scenes  described,  we'irfe'  ait-h> 
imagine  that  all  the  great  people  in  England  are  in  a  state  6F  trepi- 
dation, and  fancy  themselves  on  the  point  'of  beconiifig  -'VJ^Sttrs 
to  popular  fury.    We  cannot  more  egregiously  mistake  tSe  thSftteit. 
^^eyIo<?Jc  wjitli  phn  disdain  upo^  the  S^diti^u^crbM^^^W  ^ 
secure  4p  they  frelrin  the  impotent  bf'th^^  milcontent^/ tMt  tte% 
>^^M  M^^!Q  t^lrritate^^itli  \iiM: Uii  io^i^om^Hf  ifH^] 
'toisky  Wich  liuf nes  ^stith  4^i*>raWe  ex^seSies.    The 
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Mil  3  Cnmm4jCq4fi  h  jEngknd,  S^x.  Ji5« 

I«W^4^  £pgUf;i^)^$  l||9<j^t^ictly  defined  in  what  l%el  may  besjud 
tp^consji^t^  Any , work  which  attacks  the  reputation  of  an  ihcfivi- 
duaiy  the  deference  due  to  the  king^  to  public  morality  6r  to  reli- 
g^Q^  ^,  lopli^d  upon  M  9P  ^ffence  in  conimon  law,  aijid  4^Tyin^ 
pf  .jj^unishox^t  a^coi^u}gly.  It  was  formerly  a  doubtful  point, 
wl^ether .  io,/;2^s,  qC  Jibejl ,  the  power  of  the  jury  only  extended  to 
cstgpli^hiug.  tbu.  fact, Q?<he  publication,  and  whether  thef^km 
qfa^g9d«(o.jE9)Ib.v^t^e  (direction  of  the  judge  upon  the  question' WHe- 
tber,tHe.iQa|tPI'(in^^9Qj?ide;rat|on  was  actually  of  a  libellous  hatiffe;' 
In,  cojpse^pce 'of- th^, veil-known  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  f&ij 
and  supportetd  by  X'Qjd  Erslcine,  in  1792,  cdUed  Foars  UBelbilf^ 
vrbick  had /or  its,pbje^  the  solving  of  these  doubts,  and  tKe'ei- 
act  fixing  of  the  pow:ers  of  the  jurors  in  this  matter,  maiy  ques- 
tionfi  vKei^eiJ^d.l^^fQre  the  twelve  judges  by  the  House  of  »er^, 
{^  .their  .Qpini^i  ijpo;i  different  points  of  jurisprudence  connected 
:i^ItI^.thA^.^u]ue(:tf.atjid^  from  the  answers  to  these  queries,  i^  '^ 
|tf|^r^  that  the  judges  thought  the  jurors  obliged  .upon  the  fbltk 
0  ^W:f  to^suVffiit  themselves  to  their  guidance,  according  to  diis 
^y^pl^,  J^ii.jur£  r£fppndet^t  judicest  ,d€  facto  jurati.  This  prini 
ciplet  i^ai  eatabjiidhedin  the  reign  qf  Charles  2nd,  at  the  same  tim^ 
ivith  4^,fao^m^.act  of  parliament  for  the  regulating  the  Kbet^ 
of  the  priQss^  an  ^s^^t  branded  with  the  epithet  of  scandalous  by  n^Ott 
writpr^qn  legal  subjects. 

'  .,By^. this  act  it,  wa^,  laid  down  that  no  person  should  prilit  A 
ciuseC-to  he;  .prVite4  py  book  or  pamphlet  whit^oever,  unless  .h^ 
had  pjeviouAy  obtained  ^  l^ensp  from  certain  persons  whom  .this 
^^empow^e^  to'  grant  it^  Books  on  law  were  obliged  to  be  & 
i:en9ed  by  xht  Iiord  Chancellor,,  or  one  of  the  chief  justices  In  thk 
three  pruviipal  cpuT^^^  tJiQse  oq  history  or  politics  by  one  of 'the 
secretaries  of  state  ;  whilst  novels,  romances,  fairy  tales,  or  tf^Ji'- 
^sea,pp  philosophy,  fngthematics,  physic,  religion,  or  even  l^i», 
WfU'e,9iUomitt.ed  to  t^e  9ensure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury* 
ia  thesBifhop  of  Lo^doi^  ^  as  if,  adds  the  author  who  is  speaking 
4^  thJs  )aw,  ihe  state^en  who  framed  it  imagined  that  thesb 
ji^^X/tXi'ik  pu^n  weri5  more  likely  than  any  other  description  o;f  pef- 
i^os  tp^hn  vr^U  yersed.in  such  matters.  '    "^ 

.  131^  iac;t.  fippears  pniy  to  have  remained  in  force  about  tjirife 
or  four  years ;  }t  has  .nevertheless  given  rise  to  great  uncertaji^ty 
Crqr*s^|)c^  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  judges  and  of  jutors  in 
quest^n^^^  libeL  ,  Many  eminent  lawyers,  however,  and  ^'^'^ 
fui^^^|afi^|:PU^»^  have  declar^^  that  in  a// ras^s  the  j^ry'  h^ 
^  iRg^t  tjt,4^W^^  ^j^cording  to  their  own  view  of  it,;ui^bh  |3^ 
g/efyn:aljs9^ei^^^t^^%^t^  with  th^  rbaker 

mt.   VC\v^^lit^S9X^f^^  ilftw~?in  aJdmonfir  .ai^mfet  m 
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favdr  of  the  jurors  froih  the  right  Uriequivocafly'  <ibndeded  toHhem 
of  delivering  a  special  verdict  whenever  they  find  any  difficlilty 
respecting  a  point  of  law,  which  may  make  them  desirous  of 
j^titting  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  judges.  If  they  . 
aife  able,  said  Fox,  to  refer  to  the  judges,  when  they  please,  foir  a 
decision  respecting  a  pQint  of  law,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  also, 
iSrh^n  they  please,  reserve  the  decision  of  it  for  themselves. 

The  judges,  in  return,  could  riot  deny  the  right  of  the  jurors 
to  deliver  a  general  verdict,  which  comprehends  the  decision  df 
cVei-y  point  connected  with  the  trial,  but  they  still  maintained 
that'  in  this  case  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jurors  to  decide  upon 
the  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  evidence  before  them  ;  and 
ott'  the  question  of  law  according  to  the  direction  of  the  judges. 
To  tMs  assertion  it  was  replied  that  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  jurors  ought  at  any  time  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  on  points  of  law,  that  in  those  periods  when 
It"  was  customary  to  fine  the  jurors,  in  particular  cases,  there  were 
instances  of  their  having  actually  incurred  a  penalty  of  the  sort,' 
for  having  concerted   among  themselves  to  give  in  their  verdict^ 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  court  respecting  a  point  of  law :  and 
the  following  case  was  cited  in  support  of  this  allegation.    A  hian 
wais  ^Qusedof  premeditated  assassinationy  and  after  being  convicted 
of  the  fact,  he  pleaded  in  his    defence    that   the    assassination 
was 'not  premeditated.    The  jurors  >^ere  nbt  able  to  agtee  on 
the' point  J  but  the  majority  of  them   appeared  inclined  ^6  ac- 
quit the  prisoner.     TTiei/  came  however  to  an  agreement  in  ihik 
mannef)  that  thei/  should  bring  in  and  offer  their  verdict,    noi 
giiiW;  and  if  the  coUrt  disliked  thereof,  that  thejf  should  all  change 
their  verdicf,  arid  return  him  guilty.     Accordingly  they  brought 
itt^'flieir  verdict  not  gtiilty :  the  court,  as  they  had  foreseen  might 
tfe*ttie'fcas6,  disapproved  of  it,  and  sent  them  back  to  reconsider 
Jf;*  when  they  shdttly  returned  with  a  verdict  of  gmlty.    This  ma- 
noeuvre having  been  developed  to  the  court  by  two  of  their  cot- 
fi^a^lies,  they  were  all  imprisoned  and  fined,  with  the  exception  of 
iiieixiiormerB,  for  having,  when  thiey  were  not  agreed!  among  them" 
selves  upon  the  point  gf  law,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  bring 
.  in  d  verdict  as  if  they  were  agreed,  and  in  Bind  compliance  with 
ihe  bpinidh  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law.       \  '        '^  '■■ 

The  partisans  of  Mr.  Fox,  moreover,  not  only  maintained  tKat 
Hiie'jUrbrs  had  a  right  in  all  cases  to  return  a  general  verdict^  flzr- 
\:Wdim  to  their  own  view  of  the  circiimstames,  but  that  it  was  fike- 
wise  'th^ir  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  that  they  were  guilty  >of  falsifying 
meXt\62Lihs,itiheyret'\xrnM^i^^  In  any  other  cases 

Iflian'thoSe  WhWeiii  thfey^Uctilaiiy!'refc*  lhemie!V$s  incdaipetterit'  to 
Mfe^UtfeiiUe^tiidiiofla^* '^  "     ^     "^  '  '  ' 
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^jri^99  (dii^^tits  jpFeTailed  v  attA  it  wjia,  fOnnallf  9elU«d  ihat, 
iacih3^.pf  lioel  tbi^  juror$  were  empowered  to  return  si  g^n^rsil 
l^rdict  upon  eveiy  particular  connected  with  the  trial.  .   . 

^  §incf  this  decision,  governnient>  th^t  is  to  say^  the  ministers^ 
have  yery  rajrely  prosecuted  for  libel  any  of  the  writers  who  cri- 
ticise their  actions^  howeyer  gross  they  may  be  in  their  tnvectiyes* 
They  know  very  w^H  that  their  conduct  will  be  severely  lash^ 
ef§XY  morning  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  but  they  know  as  well 
t]tiat  it  will  be  praised  and  defended  in  the  Courier.  It  is  there* 
■^re  only  in  fhe  last  extremity,  and  when  the  insults  offered  to 
them  are  too  serious  or  personal  to  be  overlooked » that  they  have 
Y^course  to  the  law  \  apd  even  then  they  are  seldom  much  the 
better  for  it ;  for  whether  as  citizens  they  are  afraid  of  throwing 
tb.^  least  restraint  over  the  inestimable  privilege  of  making  any 
r^marki  whatsoever  upon  the  operations  of  government  and  the 
actions  of  ministers,  or  whether  as  men  they  feel  a  secret  plea- 
sifre  in  peeing  those  who  are  raised  to  such  exalted  stations 
occasionally  somewhat  humbled,  or  whether  they  persuade  them* 
selves  that  the  liberty  ot  the  press  would  be  endangered  by  any 
other  ponduct,  it  is  pertain  that  in  such  cases  the  jury  always 
incline  towaxids  the  side  of  the  defendant,  I  have  got  an  account 
of  one  of  these  trials,  whiph. affords  a  scandalous  instance  of  the 
kind  :  the  libel  n  question  was  against  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr^ 
Canning,  and  was  really  horrible  \  nevertheless  the  author  escaped 
wi&out  punishment.  Government  therefore  submits,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  it  can,  to  every  affront,  and  fairly  throws  off  all 
delicacy  about  the  matter }  it  shuts  its  ears,  and  ha^rdens  its  hearty 
and.  leaves  the  care  of  its  defence  entirely  to  those  who  are  at* 
t^<;hed  to  it :  when^  however,  it  is  actually  compelled  to  seek  re^ 
dress  for  die  calumnies  thrown  out  against  it,  or  when  an  ^di* 
vidusdj  conceiving  his  cl^^racter  iojuired,  is  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  justice  against  the  detractor,  the  following  is  the  me* 
ihod  of  proceeding. 

, .  The  prosecution  fpr  libel  may  be  conducted  either  as  a  civil  or 
^criminal,  action.  When  the. plaintiff  has  recourse  to  the  civil 
law,  the  action  proceeds  exactly  the  ;same  ds  any  otker^  either,  by 
special  or  ordinary  juries,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  pa|;|ie^ 
and  the  damages  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  are  regulated  by  ihfi 
Jl^tors.     ^  ... 

It.is,necess£^ryto  obsei:ve  that  the  object  of  the  poippl^nant  in 
tSi^  court  being  reparation  for^the  injury  which  he  professes  to  have 
X^ceive^  frpm  the  pubfication  of  the.Iibel,  the. defendant  is  |xermit- 
t.^  to  pr.Qve  the  irut;h<pf  ^f  facte  he  h^  advanced  ^  ijOX>r<^  Itjp 
^t^Ush  this  QoncI^sipn»  th^i  ^e  foq^  being, ti^^he^hav  not  done 
aiiy  injury,  or  at  least  only  a  tniio^  one  to.tbj^  p|ai^i^i^by  jmbHs^ 
ing  them* 
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It  le  otherwise  when  the  prosecutor  takes  the  matter  into  a  cri- 
miaalicourt.  He  does  not  then  endeavor  to  prove  ati  injury^ddni- 
xx^itted  against  himself^  by  the  defendant,  but  against  the  public  ; 
^nd  this  injury  consists  in  the  defendant'^  having  been  guilty  of  a 
tireach  of  the  peace,  in  endeavoring  to  provoke  the  prosecutor  to 
break  it,  by  publishing  such  dSensive  statements,  as  must  unavoid« 
^bly  irrigate  him^  and  excite  his  personal  animosity  against  the 
ai|ljiior  of  them.  It  signifies  little  whether  the  facts  revealed'  be 
tjrue  or  false,  for  in  either  case  they  are  calculated  to  excite  a  de- 
vice of  revenge  in  the  prosecutor,  and  even  more  in  the  former 
c;^fie  than  the  latter.  For  which  reason  in  criminal  libels  the  de^ 
fendant  is  not  allowed  to  justify  himself  by  proving  the  truth  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  made  puolic. 

A  criminal  action  for  libel  may  be  conducted  either  by  indief-* 
meni  or  information^  and  the  punishniFent  is  determined  accord- 
ingly-   

If  the  prosecutor  proceeds  by  indictment,  the  bill  is  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  with  the  customary  forms,  and  if  it  be  found  trt^, 
tbe  cause  is  tried  at  the  crown  side,  that  is,  in  the  criminal  courts 
by^the  petty  jury,  the  same  as  any  other,  excepting  that,  as  it  only 
cqmes  under  the  denomination  of  a  misdemeanor,  either  the  prose- 
cutor or  the  defendant  may  demand  a  special  jury,  the  expense  of 
•wrluch,  however,  he  must  defray  himself.  After  the  jury  have 
brgu^t  m  their  verdict,  sentence,  whether  of  fine  ovimprisonment^ 
is  pronounced  by  the  judge  in  die  same  way  as  in  odier  (atiminal 
triajsi  ,  .V 

Ii^  proceeding  bythe^way  of  information,  thematter  is  authorised 
to  be  brought  directly  before  the  petty  jury,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  grand  jury;  for  this,  leave  must  be  obtained  in  the 
Court  of  Eling's  Bencn,  and  no  one  but  the  Attorney-General  can 
be. excused  from  this. preliminary  form,  and  proceed  de  piano  hf' 
information.  This  leave  the  court  can  either  withhold  or  grant ; 
in  the  first  case  the  prosecutor  is  obliged  to  give  up  this  particular 
form  of  action,  and  to  return  to  the  ordinary  way  of  indictment, 
unless  he  should  prefer  carrying  the  business  into  a  civil  court. 
But  if  the  court  grant  leave  to  proceed  by  information,  or  if'  the 
Attorney-General  have  the  conducting  of  the  suit,  then  it  is  put  in 
Nisi  PriuSi  to  be  tried  in  the  county  wherein  the  transaction  has 
occiwred,  either  by  ordinary  or  special  juries,  according  to  the  wish 
of  tlie  parties,  provided  that  it  be  only  concerning  a  misdemeanor, 
and'  not  a  charge  of  high  or  petty  treason.  «   ' 

'  .^)  t})e . latter  case,  and  in  all  matters  of  felony,  the  court. of 
KiQg!s  Bench  has  not  the  power  to  authorise  proceeding  by  inform* 
atiojO^^^d  not.  evcn^he  Attomey-Genetal  can  do  it;  the  cause  is 
thfjlC^^ctssarilyjopened  by  in^i^tmant^  which  iSi  la«d  befiore  die 
grand  jury.* 
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The'facts  of  the  publication  and  of  the  libel  are  proved  in  the* 
court  of  nisi  prius  in  the  nsual  way.  The  court,  however,  has 
not  the  power,  in  proceedings  by  information,  of  determining  th^ 
punishment  of  the  delinquent ;  it  is  always  fixed  by  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  which  he  is  sent  back  in  order  to  hear  his  sentence 
pronounced :  it  ordinarily  consists  of  fine,  more  or  less  heavy,  or  ot 
imprisonment,  and  indeed  almost  always  of  both  together.  But 
the  work  itself  is  never  seized,  the  prosecution  of  the  author  is  no 
obstacle  to  that  of  the  printer  and  bookseller;  if  he  be  liable  toT 
puhishment  for  having  composed  the  work,  they  are  equally  so  ^i 
having  published  it. 

If  an  action  for  libel  should  be  carried  to  the  quarter  sessions  by 
indictment,  and  the  court  of  King's  bench  should  think  proper  to 
take  cognisance  of  it,  it  would  issue  a  writ  of  certiorari Jacias  i  that 
is,  it  would  order  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  it,  and  would! 
fellow  the  course  which  I  have  just  been  describing.  ^ 

It  is  very  fare  for  any  other  way  than  that  of  information  to  be 
chosen,  in  matters  wherein  government  may  be  interested.  I 
have  been  anxious  to  discover  the  reason  of  this;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  that  which  has  been  assigned  for 
it.     • 

By  this  proceeding,  I  am  told,  government  gains  the  advantage  , 
of  not  being  obliged  to  submit  its  act  of  accusation  to  the  grand' 
jury.     But  why  should  it  not  ?  what  has  it  to  fear  from  the  grand 
jury  ?  surely  if'^the  accusation  be  of  sufficient  importance,  and  the 
proofs  Sufiiciently  strong,  to  afford  hopes  of  obtaining  a  verdict 
from  a  petty  jury,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  the  bill  being  thrown 
out  by  the  grand  jury,  which  is  not  called  upon  to  deliberate  on 
the  actual  guilt,  but  simply  on  the  presumptive  appearance  of  it. ' 
Would  the  grand  jury  be  more  particular  in  the  admission  of  facts  ' 
than  the  petty  jury  who  decide  on  the  condemnation.     I  am  tol^' 
too  that  it  is  likewise  leaving  a  chance  less  to  the  party  accused ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  jtist  given,  this  chance  appears; 
to  me  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve  calculation. 

There  is  then  probably  some  other  reason,  of  which  I  am  igno- 
rant, that  mduces  government  always  to  proceed  by  information.' 
May  it  not  be  that  the  grand  jurors,  being  by  their  rank  in  life' 
more  independent  of  government,  ministers  are  afraid  that  they 
•  might  have  less  influence  over  them,  than  over  the  petty  jurors ; 
who  they  may  think  will  be  much  more  impressed  by  the  Attorney- 
Gtoeral  in  person,  conducting  a  suit  against  a  citizen,  than  tm  ^ 
grand  jurors  would-be,  arS  they  are  accustomed  to  the  presence *if'' 
the  pmciple  oflicers  of  state  and  thi^  disj^la^  of  public  aiithbrity. 
Thir te«Km'doe»  not,  hoiritve#,1^gfc  touch  wifBi  tttfj  forlicimnot 
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iHlagme  that  the  mere  interventbn  of  a  superior  agent  of  gOTem- 
mttit  could  cause  any  very  lively  emotion  in  a  people  so  free  and 
so  reasonable  as  the  English.  The  result  of  the  last  proceedings 
ctf  ministers  against  Hone  and  Wooler  prove  only  too  plainly  how 
little  interest  the  petty  jury  takes  in  the  gross  insults  of  which  thejr 
are  continually  the  subjects. 

-  I  have  mentioned  the  power  which  the  Attorney-General  has  of 
loaeping  a  trial  undecided  for  a  length  of  time;  that  he  can  begin  a 

K>secutioni  abandon  it,  and  take  it  up  again  at  pleasure ;  and  diu$ 
ve  the  author,  printer  and  publisher  with  an  action  hanging  over 
their  heads  for  years. 

The  law  fixes  no  period  to  the  termination  of  his  suit ;  he  may 
make  his  complaint  to  a  justice  of  peace,  who  grants  a  warrant 
against  the  person  accused,  or  binds  him  over  in  a  recognisance; 
lit  can  then  delay  the  prosecution,  and  resume  it  some  time  after; 
but  it  is  very  rarely  that  these  petty  subterfuges  are  practised,  he 
generally  proceeds  openly  against  his  adversaries,  for  by  every  vex- 
ation he  should  cause  them,  besides  drawing  the  animadversions  of 
tlie  public  down  upon  hi^,  he  would  furnish  them  with  arms 
against  himself. 

Booksellers  and  printers  are  not  subjected  to  any  sort  of  censure 
or  control.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  print  whatever  he  pleases 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  fact  of  the  pi:^blication  is  esta- 
bUshed  by  the  sale  of  a  single  copy  of  the  libel,  and  the  plaintifi> 
Aether  he  be  one  of  the  ministers,  or  a  private  individual,  has  the 
sale  attested  by  two  witnesses,  whom  he  has  previously  taken  the 
ytecaution  to  send  to  the  bookseller's  to  buy  the  publication  in 
question. 

'•'But  if  the  jurors  are  slow  in  deciding  upon  a  libel,  when  it  touches 
any  public  character,  and  above  all  any  of  the  ministry,  they  are 
not  so  when  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  attacks  that  may  have 
be^  made  on  the  honor  of  a  private  individual.  Here  no  motive 
of  public  interest  operates  to  excuse  the  author  in  their  eyes.  The 
ofienkied  party  has  wounded  the  vanity  of  no  one  by  his  'pretensioti»| 
he  has  no  way  manifested  as  every  man  who  aspires  to  public 
functions^  does  more  or  less,  his  elevation  above  the  vulgar,  and 
the  superior  attainments  by  which  he  conceives  himself  qualified 
to.  command  others.  -No  advantages  derived  from  having  the  dis-^ 
posal  of  the  public  property  or  honors,  have  made  him.  In  a  Qsrtain 
degree,  the  just  object  of  jealousy,  or  held  him  up  as  a  new  instSLuqe 
of  the  blindness  of  fortune;  he  has  not  previously  indemnified  him- 
self, by  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  or  the  inflations  of  prosperous 
pride,  for  the  mortification  of  being  made  the  subject  of  satire ;  he 
lives  humbly  and  unknown,  and  has  no  wish  beyond  that  of  feeling 
himself  secure  from  persecution.    The  adversary  who  atta^cks  this 
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unassuming  contentment  can  only  have  been  instigated  by  batffd. 
or  rerenge  j  hence  his  fault  wears  an  aspect  of  malices  which  d<K 
serves  not  any  indulgence  ;  and  the  protection  to  every  citizen^^ 
winch  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  public  happiness,  requires  that  hi^ 
stall  be  severely  punished.  Such  are  the  principal  observations!  have 
been  enabled  to  make  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  | 
an  administration  of  which  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  in  France :  at  least  I  must  confess  tliat  I  had  formed  ver.|( 
Utde  idea  of  it  at  the  time  that  I  was  sent  to  enquire  into  it*  .  I  ha^ 
read  almost  every  thing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  vH 
was  yet  unable  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  the  facts  which  hav^ 
been  since  presented  to  me.  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  have 
altogether  dissipated  the  clouds  which  formerly  obscured  my  viewA* 
I  may  have  only  imperfectly  described  what  I  have  seen  j  msuijj^ 
points  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  may  require  a  mora 
extended  illustration.  A  stay  of  a  ifew  months  is  not  sufficient 
toj  dive  to  the  bottom  of  subjects  ;  and  I  know  how  much  I  stil^ 
have  to  learn  in  a  country  so  remarkable  and  fruitful  in  subjects 
9f  meditation.  If,  however,  I  have  raised  the  veil  which  conceals 
it  from  our  eyes  a  little  higher  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  I  shall 
feel  satisfied  i  and  still  more  so  if  I  should  inspire  in  those,  who 
are  called  upon  to.  regulate  the  balance  of  our  new  government 
the  desire  of  sjtudying  for  themselves,  on  one  hand,  a  pecuple  ^o 
free,  so  obedient  to  the  laws,  so  religious,  so  full  of  respect  tor  all 
degrees  of  rank,  fortune,  dignity,  and  all  privileges  established  hf 
law ',  and,  on  the  other,  an  aristocracy  so  benevolent,  so  venerateot 
so  beloved,  and  exercising  its  immense  power  with  the  voluntary 
and  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  What  object 
indeed  can  be  more  worthy  of  contemplation  than  this  constitution, 
so  robust  that  it  can  endure  without  danger  the  most  frightful  exv 
cesses  of  democracy  i .  this  jealous  nation,  whiqh  governs,  judges^ 
and  administers  to  itself,  with  scarcely  the  help  of  an  agent  of 
government's,  and,  which,  though  not  favored  with  the  exterior 
circumstances  which  so  strongly  prepossess  and  seduce  the  behold*? 
er  at  first  sight,  nevertheless  asserts  ^n  irresistible  empire  over  all 
who  contemplate  it  nearly,  and  inspires  in  them  a  lively  desire  to 
see  those  laws  and  institutions  realised  among  themselves,  which 
in  England  constitute  the  most  perfect  alliance  between  power  and 
liberty. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


'ON  THE  INFLUENCE   OF   THE  ENOLISH    CONSTITUTION 
"-  ^  —ON   THE   MANNER   OF   THE  PEOPLE. 

The  English  are  still  unknown  to  us,  both  as  a  nation,  and  a$  Indh^ 
dxials.  We  have  thought  them  a  brutal,  savage,  perfidioufll 
l^lbomy  people,  filled  with  hatred  against  us.— It  is,  nevcrthejesaj 
eniythe  truth  to  say  that  there  are  few  nations  more  hospitahk^ 
o£  greater  simplicity  of  manners,  more  obliging,  and  among  whom 
we;  may  meet  more  truly  good  men.  We  reproach  them  wiftii 
faring  proud,  without  doubt  they  are  so — ^they  believe  thems^elim 
the  first  nation  in  the  world  ;  but,  if  the  true  greatness  of  9  people 
depends  on  the  perfection  of  their  institutions,  I  ask  of  evetybonefit 
man,  are  they  wrong  in  being  proud  of  theirs  ? — What  have  w^  tQ 
compare  with  their  justices  of  the  peace  ?  their  grand  juries  ?  th^f 
^sherifis  ?  their  elections  ?  their  popular  assemblies,  so  tumultuous? 
and,  notwithstieinding,  so  generally  inoffensive  ;  in  fine  wUh  jiiat^ 
multitude  of  gratuitous  functions  which  renders  the  intervention. of 
any  agent  of  government  unnecessary.  ,  > 

"The  government  of  England,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  has 
Hffiithing  to  do  but  to  look  on ;  every  thing  moves,  every  thing  ti9 
regulated'  without  requiring  its  aid.  What  would  become  of  us  in 
France  if  we  were  left  to  the  same  liberty  ?  We  may  compftr^ 
the  two  nations  to  children  sporting  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ; 
As  English  by  the  help  of  their  powerful  atistrocracy  have  raised  ^ 
barrier  which  prevents  them  from  falling  over ;  we  Frenchmei^ 
tooTvain  to  admit  the  idea  of  danger,  have  been  unwilling  to  tak<} 
tlltRsame  precautions  against  it ;  but  then  in  order  to  be  fMreserved 
Imm  accidents  we  are  retained  in  leading  strings,  and  cannot 
take  a'Step  without  being  accompanied  by  our  guides.  When, 
ihenp.^hall  we  place  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  do  without  theit 
.«tssistenc8 ! .  . 

"^'Mothii^  can  equal  the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  Whatever  is 
advantageous,  whktever  adds  to  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  existence 
fit  lesscRifiT  its  inconveniences,  appears  to  them  worthy  of  adoption. 
^WStlioi&t  affectation  they  prefer  utility  to  elegance.  Soldiers,  and 
evoroflkcrs,  are  often  met  in  uniform  with  round  hats  and  um^ 
boeUass  '  A'/Frencbman  would  sooner  die  than  appear  in  such  ac<- 
4mi0Ctfement8.  -  This  extreme  simplicity  does  not  ever  leave  them 
<hmng  the  discvsscon  of  their  greatest  political  questions.  The 
ttManter8*of'iBarl]Glm€nt  meet  in  theii'cespeotive  houses  in  corn* 
piete  undress :  there  they  sit  down  by  the  side  of  their  friends^  withr 
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out  ceremony^  keeping  on  their  hats  if  they  find  it  more  convenient. 
The  discussion  is  usually  carried  oii  between  the  members  most 
accastomed  to  speak,  as  it  would  b^  th  "sl  dtawing-room,  one  sug- 

festion  produces  another  and  another,  till  insensibly  a  member  finds 
e  has  made  a  speech  ^h^n  he  only  intended  miaking  a  simple  re- 
mark. It  is  thus  that  individual  talents  are  elicited.  A  member 
who  has  never  before  spoken,  communicates  to  his  neighbour  in  a 
iW  voice  die  reflections  that  a  proportion  produces  in  his  mitrd<41 
be^isdistened  to  with  interest,  he  dcvelopes  his  ideas, '£he  -eincb 
ftf  Ikteners  is  enlarged,  he  raises'  his  voice  a  Httle  that  he  may  1ye 
Jieard  rather  further,  silence  gradually  extends  her  influence 
tound  the  circle,  he  gives  the  full  extent  of  his  voice,  and  becomes 
Mk  orsic&r»  If  he  had  been  obliged  to  advance  towards  a  tribum^ 
fbfhpoiisly  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  had  had  to  support 
die  slwful  sight  of  a  numerous  assembly  disposing  itself  to  listen  to 
lttm,'aiKi  to  weigh  all  his  words^  he  would  have  repressed  the  ideas 
he  wished  u>  have  uttered,  and  the  germ  of  his  talent  would  ha^ 
been  nipped  in  the^bttd,  for  want  of  being  unfolded  by  the  gende 
breath  of  public  approbadon.  Another  very  remarkable  effect  of  the 
skfiplibity  of  their  manners  is  the  little  ardor  which  they  exptess  to^ 
wai^s  ev«n  the  most  illustrious  men  in  their  country..  l?he presen<» 
of  a  person  cloathed  with  the  highest  powers  or  greatest  dig^ityii 
munatked  in  the  circle  he  may'  enter ;  he  is  not  the  object  of  any 
attendon  or  any  particular  homage.  We  do  not  see  him  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  seeking  by  their  calculating  admiration,  to  * 
curry  favor,  and  sighing  for  a  gknce  or  a[smile  ;  above  all  we  do  ndt 
see  the  women  thinking  dieoEisehres  bound  to  discharge  the  debt  6f 
public  grantude,  surrounding  him  with  their  fascinations,  andioveii 
whelming  him  widi  their  flattering  caresses  and  all  the  seducdf^ 
charms  of  their  enthusiasm.  I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  pan 
dality  if  I>  speak  of  Englirii  courtesy.  The  numerous  marks 
of  respect  that  they  lavished  on  me  might  appear  to  be  caused 
by  the  object  of  my  mission,  which  flattered  their  pride  j  bat 
I  was  not  always  introduced  as  being  Sent  by  my  government  to 
study  their  laws;  I  was  also  received,  simply  as  an  individual 
travelling  for  my  pleasure,  and  must  acknowledge  that  at  those  times 
I  have  been  the  object  of  the  most  marked  attentions.  r{ 

-Their courage  is  not  produced  by  the  heat  of  hlood,  nac.  the 
i^ffi^ct  of  an  immoderate  desire  for  honors  and  distinctions.  If  ia^  not 
impefuous,  fierce,  irresistible ;  h  is  not  fond<of  danger^  nor  does  it 
invite  fortune  to  ofi^^  perils  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  braving  them; 
It'draws  its  source  from  reason  and  duty ;  it  is  calm  and  solemn^ 
like  the  sendments  which  inspire  it.  They  are  not  foolishly  praf* 
dfgal  o£  their  Hves^  like  dnldmi  who  play  with  every  thtag^-md 
attach  importance  to  nothing  *,  they  believe  their  txisteoce  is  dear 
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ti^  l&eir  wive9  ab4  stiU  dear^  to  their  motheri;  butt}i«y  sao^jSoeit 
l^e  the  Spartois  at  ThermopbyJae»  without  heaitatioa  and  widiout 
niiinnttr,  to  th<;  interest  or  the  glory  of  their  com^try.  The;Mr.^d 
pf'i^minand  of  Nelson  at  f}ie  Battle  of  Trafalj^ar  was  «  Eoglm^ 
£9cpects  every  man  to  do  Iu$  duty."  JIow  he  perfonaed.hii  is 
well  known. 

.  Their  first  pleasure  is  discussion  and  argument,  eTe^  their  coi|i>- 
mon  conversations  bear  the  app^rance  of  debates;  andiatbii^r 
nrivate  parties  they  range  themselves  round  the  master  of.  thi^ 
bouse,  as  the  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  take  dieir  places 
round  the  speaker.  The  most  trifling  circumstances  in  which ^a 
l^iunber  of  persons  may  happen  to  be  concerned  becomes  the  ob«- 
ject  of  a  regular  assembly,  which  has  its  president,  its  secretary,  its 
reg^ulations,  and  wherein  the  order  of  speaking  is  punctiliously  obr* 
served.  Large  rooms  are  frequently  opened  by  ispeculatocs'  to 
'persons  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  themselves  in  the  taleqt  pf 
oratory,  and  for  the  trifling  contributipn  that  is  paid  at  tfao  door 
diey  are  at  liberty  to  expatiate. upon  any  given  subject  that  nuy  be 
proposed. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  has  man  shown  himself  more  jealous  of 
£Bie  power  which  has  been  given  him  over  the  whole  creation  .than 
in  England.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  on  which  he  has 
not  impressed  the  zeal  of  his  genius  and  his  will.  At  his  voice 
the  valleys  have  raised  themselves  to  make  the.  roads  level,  and  the 
'  mountains  have  separated  to  give  a  passage  to  the  numerous  canals 
which  unite  the  distant  rivers,  the  various  counties  and.  the  sui> 
rounding  seas.  In  Scotland  water  is  carried  to  the  summit  of  Ae 
hills;  and  these  new  floods,  astonished  sU:  the  law  which. governs 
them,  and  suspended  in  the  air  by  bridges  and  aqueducts,  d^ 
iFrom  well  to  well  cross  rivers,  and  know  no  obstacle  that,  can 
restrain  their  course.  In  fine  the  English  have  given  a  soul,  if  .we 
may  say  so,  to  matter ;  and  their  machines  execute  by  themselves 
such  wonderful  works,  that  they  appear  to  be  superior  beings 
which  have  no  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  man. 

,. We  meet  in  England  young  men  who  delight  by  their  franl^- 
nesSf  whose  features  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  ag^  pf  ^th^ 
world,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  from  generation  t9  geneJcatioa 
in  their  families  without  being  tainted  by  the  corruptbn  of  the 
times.  There  is  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  calm  ^f 
their  physiQgnomy,  the  purity  of  their  hearts,  and  the  modesty  of 
tiieir  demeanor.  Nothing  can  equal  the  sin^^tlidty  of  their  man- 
|iers,  and  even  of  their  thoughts.  I  have  .known  some  who  have 
preserved  this  innocence  of  mind,  in  the  midst  of  all, the  sed|>c- 
tions  of  wealth,  the  dissipation  of  travel^  and  the  vanities  of  ^the 
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worlil.  Tbej  are  fieneraU^  f althf id  husbaiids  and  fothti^ 
fiiliifliUs,  cdtiming  mm  pleasures  to  their  owti  domestic  circle.  . 
'  The  English  ladies  almost  err  from  the  excess  of  the  most  0$^ 
sMble  qusditi^s  of  their  sex.  Their  extreme  gentleoess  and  reserve 
jgjire  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  an  appearance  of  submissipfi 
find-  dependence  which  excites  an  uneaainess  for  thor  desdny,  J. 
have  heard,  nerertheless,  that  there  are  few  women  who  have  mm 
eAlptre  over  their  husbands,  or  more  authority  in  dieir  families. 
Tliey  sometimes  displaya  modesty  and  dignity  in  their  manneris 
^hieh  is  quite  poetical.  The  custom  of  quitting  the  table  before  the 
gentlemen,  and  thus  escaping  from  the  lightness  of  conversation 
'^MA  wine  inspires,  proceeds  from  a  chamung  delicacy  i  and  from 
Ae.^ihe  source  arises  the  custom  they  have  when  on  a  visit  with 
<^eir  fnends,  of  retiring  at  night  with  the  ladies  of  the  house,  lea^L 
itg  their  husbands  chatting  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  short  dme 
before  diey  rejoin  them ;  for  their  modesty  would  be  hurt  if  the^ 
Wete'seen  entering  their  *  apartment  with  a  man  who  was  not  to 
kp3t  ukitil  the  next  morning.  A  smile  is  always  on  their  lips,  it  is 
die-ethHe  of  benevolence,  and  never  extends  to  coquetry.  There 
are  a  thousand  things  that  they  would  blush  to  understand,  and  if 
tiiey  even  seel  to  divme  the  meaning  of  them,  they  conceal  their 
eSbrts  so  ^ell  that  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  them  of  it.  They  are 
never  heard  to  support  an  opinion  with  warmth,  or  to  dispute  oh 
iitfy  political  or  literary  question,  though  they  are,  in  general,  well 
Mbtmed.  The  charms  of  their  mind,  the  variety  and  extent. 
^  thdr  knowledge,  belong  as  exclusively  to  their  husband  as  the 
gfacet  of  their  person.  Before  a  stranger  they  are  silent,  coldj 
•atid  reserved. 

"'  yor  this  reason  English  society  b  heavy  and  monotonous  com- 
)f$seA  with  Ours.  With  us  the  most  correct  female  would  only 
•tUnk  herself  obliged  to  preserve  the  personal  fidelity  which  she  haa 
ftromised  to  her  husband ;  and  often  bestows  on  another  all  her 
confidence,  all  her  esteem,  and  all  the  treasure  of  her  heart  and 
-aiindir  The  graces  of  her  imagination,  and  even  those  of  her  per- 
son, belong  to  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  Sh>  j>re- 
slerves  her  purity  to  him  who  has  her  faith;  but  she  draws  this 
^gagement  into  the  narrowest  possible  compass,  and  believes 
herself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  every  attribute  that  is  hot  strictly 
comprised  in  it.  In  this  consists  die  charm  of  French  society;  the 
-^^test  portion  of  female  graces  are  there  in  common,  and  every 
dne  is  ia<fanitted  to  a  share  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
iiltiteaey  he  may  ei^oy  in  the  circle  wherein  they  are  displaved.  '^^ 
^  The  meadbws  of  England  are  peaceful  and  gloomy;  thev  in- 
vite to'meditatbh.  They  absorb,  rather  than  reflect,  the  li^ht;  df 
the  sun,  wKdi  only  Svanbs  them  at  intervals.    How  diflfereiit  from 
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t^e  brilltaitt  fields  of  France,  which,  returning  the  ^kndor  thef 
recerre,  dispose  all  hearts  to  gaiety  a(nd  confidence.  It  is  tl»s  ^e^ 
Itghtfuloverilowing  of  the  heart  in  man,  I  had  almost  said  in 
things^  which  renders  France  so  delightful  a  resort  for  foreigner^;  ^ 
ind  makes  them  seek  again  with  ardor  this  country  of  sunshine  atid 
joy,  where  nature  has  scattered  graces,  kindness,  and  delight,  with 
as  much  profusion  as  she  has  planted  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  English  boast  of  possessing  the  conveniences  of  hfe  in  ^e 
highest  degree ;  but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  into  such  mi- 
mite  details  I  must  observe,  that  their  beds  are  bad,  their  cook« 
ing  insipid  and  limited,  their  liquors  unpalatable,  their  fruits  al- 
ways unripe,  and  their  vegetables  without  flavor.  Their  different 
apartments  are  scantily  provided  with  the  most  agreeable  and  use^ 
fvl  article  of  furniture;  they  have  neither  clocks,  glasses,  or 
dtawers'in  them.'  They  are  placed  one  above  another  in  every 
story  of  the  house,  and  you  enter  them  immediately  from  the  land** 
ing  of  the  stairs,  without  passing  through  even  the  smallest  anti^ 
room.  The  fires  shed  a  most  infectious  odor,  their  draperies  are 
without  taste  or  elegance.  What  have  they  then?  for  after  all, 
their  pretensions  are  not  unjust.  They  have  an  excessive  neatness, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  all  other  refinements,  and  gives  to  those 
that  they  do  possess  an  appearance  of  perfection  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  improve. 

They  love  much  to  travel.  Alas!  happiness  is  not  made  for 
mam  I  They  fiiid  in  their  families,  and  in  their  institutions,  all  the 
felicity  wluch  human  beings  can  hope  to  attain  on  earth.  As  citi- 
fims,  nothing  can  give  them  oflFence;  the  yoke  of  government 
never  weighs  heavily  on  them.  They  have  not  to  fear  either  the 
vincations  of  frowii  or  the  contempt  of  high  birth.  Every  thing 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  inspires  them  with  a  value  for  them^ 
selves,  and  for  their  profession ;  but  this  unalterable  repose,  which 
no  griefs  disturb, but  such  as  are  inseparable  from  human  nature: 
d»8  repose  which  seems  written  on  their  serene  and  dignified  couni. 
tenances  becomes  at  last  intolerable.  They  resemble  their  fabu- 
lous Gods,  whose  whimsical  fancies  led  them  to  ramble  upon  earth. 
They  depart,  they  precipitate  themselves  into  all  the  dissipations 
of  fweign  land ;  they  yield  for  a  short  time  to  measures  whi<?h 
l^ey  despise,  and  partake  of  the  treacherous  pleasures  coxlnected 
with  them;  but  they  preserve  their  hearts  immaculate,  and  after 
having  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  delight,  they  return  home  to  their  ' 
pure  and  innocent  pleasures,  and  endeavour  to  .support  the  iiisi*' 
pidity  which  acts  as  a  drawback  upon  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
Such  are  the  people  against  whom  a  certain  ctess  of  writers  have 
formed  the  project  of  exciting  our  animosity^  by  Waming  them  for 
all  the  nrisforturies  which  the  mad  enterprises  of  a  despot  have 
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AfaWrf  lipoii  us/a  project  odious  and  inhuman^  and  unworthy  ctf  ijie 
progress  that  civilisation  has  made>  and.  which»  unfocfcua^tolfv 
fihds  in  our  ignorance  and  prejudices  but  too  many  chaocesrof 
success.  The  causes  which  have  appeared  particularly  to  infliieQoe 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  French  nation  against  the  £iiglisb» 
have  originated  in  the  cruelty  with  which  the  British  gOverskment 
has  treated  the  French  prisoners  during  the  last  war,  aqd  ior  ijm 
MSchiavelian  conduct  which  they  are  reproached  with  hsiwiug 
practised  in  India.  The  first  of  these  causes  acts  more  particularly 
on  a  j^eople  continually  exasperated  by  recitals  full  of  hatred  aiid 
revenge,  on  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  confined  for '  ye»tt 
in- prison-ships  \  and  th^  second  on  the  higher  classes,  who  are  iiN 
dignant  at  the  cunning  and  barbarous  policy  that  deems  all  metyi^ 
allowable  which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  proposed.  < 

I  own  that,  previously  convinced,  as  every  Frenchman  is,  that 
our  nation  is  profoundly  hated  by  the  English,    I  had  believed 
that  it  Was  in  consequence  of  this  hatred  that  they  inflicted  on  our- 
prisoners,  in  particular,  such  rigorous  severity ;  but,  when  I  hgd 
become,  by  personal  experience,  able  to  appreciate  the  ^eneroutf 
and  active  philanthropy  of  this   people,  I  was  not  able  to  recon^^ 
cil*  the  contradiction   between  their  general  desire  to  alleviaUir 
human  suffering,  and  their  barbarous  conduct  towards  our  soldiers. 
I  have 'spoken  to  several  members  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and'' 
thcf  answer  I  received  was, — ^that,  having  no  for*^^^^  places  ifx  thi9 
interior  to  confine  our  prisoners  in,  and  havina  nO  police  organised- 
to  watch   them,  they  were  obliged  to   confine   them  in  prison* 
sbips,  the  only  places  of  security  at  their  disposal..   This  explapar 
tion  may  have  some  truth ;  but  this  necessity,  even  supposing 4 t^tgi-. 
be  as  urgent  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  did  not,  at  least,  re(|iiirei. 
thfct  the  prisoners  should  have  been  heaped  together  in  such  dis^ 
proportionate  numbers,  and  without  regard  to  the  sicknesa  pc«- 
casioned  by  such  an  accumulation ;    nor  should  they  have .  be^a 
co«de]!hned  to  the  intolerable  punishment  of  a  total  want  of  exepr 
cisej  and  of  breathihg  an  infected  and  never-purified  air.     Nothing, 
excites  against  England  such  violent  and  such  well-founded  haj3)ed 
as  this  conduct,  or  reflects  so  indelible  a   stain  of  cruelty  on  the 
national  character.    The  contrast  which  the  humanity  of  all  other  . 
nations  towards  their  prisoners  affords  to  the  severity  exercised  by 
the^British  government  over  theirs,  is  enough  to  make  us  irpagine 
thair  the' English  possess  a  kind  of  cruelty  peculiar  to  themselves  $ 
and  this  idea  makes  their  shores  appear  as  gloomy  to  strangers  as 
those  bf  the  Tauri.  .   ,   . 

Afe  to  the  coifduct  of  government  with  respect  to  Indi^,,more 
extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  we  can  gain  in  Europe 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  it.    If  exigency  of  circum- 
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stances  be  su£Bcient  to  authorise  injustice  and  perfidy,  perhaps  it 
may  make  excuses  to  itself,  in  the  impossibility  of  ruling  by  any 
other  means  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  Europeans.  It  is  easy  for  the  stronger  party  to  be 
generous  and  magnanimous^  or  even  for  one  who  can  at  least  make 
some  resistance  against  his  enemy ;  but  what  other  weapons  can 
absolute  weakness  oppose  to  strength,  than  those  of  artifice  and 
skill? 

Whatever  opinion,  however,  we  may  entertain  of  the  bad  faith 
of  the  English  government,  the  English  themselves  regard  ours 
with  quite  as  little  esteem.  -The  difference  of  our  bankrupt  laws,  the 
detention  during  the  last  war  of  the  English  who  were  travelling 
in  France  either  on  business  or  pleasure,  the  CQnfiscation  of  their 
goods,  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  our  ancient  treaties  with  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  have  all  made  them  regard  our  gorem* 
ment  as,  generally  speaking,  one  destitute  of  honor  and  integrity. 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  impression  has  been  made  on  their  minds 
by  the  saying  of  Voltaire,  that  we  were  a  people  half  tiger  and 
half  monkey  J  moitie  singe  et  moiiie  iigre.  Incredible  as  such 
folly  may  seem.,  they  have  taken  it  literally,  and  absolutely  consider 
us  as  a  nation  incapable  of  occupying  itself  with  any  thing  serious^ 
at  once  playing  with  trifles,  and  ready  to  devour  any  one  who  op- 
poses its  whims.  The  scenes,  ev,erto  be  lamented,  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  our  entire  submission  to  a  military  despotism,  after  all 
the  ardor  we  had  professed  for  liberty,  have  unfortunately  con- 
firmed them  in  this  absurd  opinion  \  and  they  do  not  consider  that 
Jtheir  own  history,  as  w^ll  as  that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  is 
filled  with  contradictions  and  excesses  no  less  condemnable.  Not 
all  the  brilliant  qualities  which  so  eminently  distinguish  us,  our 
'  amiable  frankness,  our  easiness  of  access,  our  courage  at  once  so 
impetuous  yet  so  noble  and  generous,  our  horror  of  venality  and 
corruption,  of  which  the  revolution  itself  presented  the  most 
striking  instances,  our  manners,  our  gaiety,  our  good  humor,  not 
all  can  reconcile  them  to  us.  Let  us,  then,  by  the  folly  and  injus- 
tice of  their  prejudices  against  us,  learn  to  correct  our  own  against 
them,  and  to  eradicate  from  our  minds  those  feelings  of  dislike 
which  originate  only  in  ignorance.  If  we  wish  to  learn  liberty,  v^e 
must  study  the  English ;  and  if  we  study  them,  we  shall  end  by 
loving  them.  Let  us  establish  an  intellectual  commerce  with  them 
of  discoveries  and  institutions,  and  make  an  exchange  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  genius  and  meditations,  as  well  as  of  our  lands  and 
our  industry. 

Already  we  have  taken  the  organisation  of  their  juries  and  the 
plans  of  their  new  prisons  into  consideration  %  and  they  mre  as 
anxious  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  xk^  admirable  classl- 
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fication  of  our  laws,  to  imitate  the  elegance  of  our  public  buildings, 
and  to  attain  the  excellence  of  our  artists.  Long  may  this  noble 
emulation  continue !  May  each  nation  win  from  the  other  the 
secret  of  their  enjoyments,  their  prosperity,  and  their  happiness ; 
may  they  borrow  of  each  other  every  thing  that  can  improve  their 
laws  and  their  administration  ;  and  in  this  happy  intercourse  we 
may  hope  that  France,  so  rich  in  excellent  laws,  in  knowledge,  and 
in  genius,  will  not  be  considered  as  the  only  party  benefited. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON    THE    OBSTACLES     WHICH      OPPOSE      THEMSELVES      TO    OUR 
ADOPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL    ADVANTAGES  IN  THE   ENGLISH 
•     LEGISLATURE. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  delineation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
criminal  law  of  England  is  administered,  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
'  described  the  mode  in  which  the  criminal  law  of  France  is  also  exe- 
cuted, in  order  that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  :  but,  as 
our  government  intends,  before  much  more  time  may  elapse,  to 
make  some  alterations  on  the  most  important  points  in  our  criminal 
code,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  details  into  which  I  shpuld  enter 
would  no  longer  be  of  any  service  ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought 
that  I  should  perform  a  more  useful  task  in  pointing  out  the  re- 
forms which  ought  to  be  made,  and  the  improvements  which  may 
be  borrowed  with  the  greatest  success  from  the  form  of  proceech- 
ings  established  in  England. 

I  must  however  confess,  with  the  most  poignant  regret,  that, 
the  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  introduce  into  our  system  of 
laws  those  noble  institutions  which  form  the  happiness  and  pride 
of  the  English  nation,  and  upon  which  depends  no  less  the  poli- 
tical than  the  personal  liberty  of  every  one  of  its  citizens,  will  be 
opposed  in  our  country  by  insurmountable  difficulties,  arising  no^ 
only  from  the  prejudices  which  have  survived  the  changes  legally 
effected  in  the  ancient  constitution  oiF  the  kingdom,  but  still  more 
from  tfiose  which  hay^  been  produced  by  the  revolution.  Our  just 
hatred  of  all  exclusive  privileges  has  caused  us  to  conceive  an  un- 
just dislike  for  every  species  of  superiority,  even  for  that  species  of 
}t  which,  being  only  the  result  of  talent,  industry,  and  good  con- 
duct, may  be  attained  by  every^  citizen,  and  which  is  therefore  it* 
$di  a  new  homage  to  the  equality  of  man.  In  the  present  day 
we  are  afraid,  both  of  the  respect  which  an  individual  may  der\ye 
from  the  services  performed  by  his  ancestry,^  and  of  that  which  he 
may  deriye  from  the  possession  of  property.  Thus  always  inclined 
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to  banish  from  the  government  those  whose  fortune  is  most  closely 
connected  with  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  call  to  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  to  whom  disorder  and  anarchy  open  a  perspective  of 
riches  and  exaltation,  we  are  debarred  from  ever  reaching  that 
state  of  stability  which  inspires  both  ourselves  and  strangers  with 
an  equal  confidence. 

Common  sense,  however,  must  show  that,  after  having  founded 
a  free  government,  in  which  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  clearly 
fixed  and  recognised,  the  point  to  which  the  most  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  is  the  securing  the  solidity  of  it ;  and  the  nation  ought^ 
on  that  very  account,  to  be  the  more  disposed  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices, as  the  liberties  secured  to  it  by  diat  new  form  of  govern- 
ment have  become  indispensable  to  its  happiness. 

Besides,  one  of  the  most  eficacious  methods  of  strengtheaing  the 
government  is,  by  forming  a  great  body  of  citizens,  which,  receiving 
from  its  institutions  certain  peculiar  advantages,  naturally  becomes 
interested  in  the  defence  of  them,  and  also  of  the  rights  of  the  peo*- 
ple  which  have  originated  from  the  concessions  of  the*  same  charter. 
Liberty  does  not  consist  in  allowing  the  administration  of  the 
state  to  be  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  the  multitude ;  nor  in 
making,  by  a  sort  of  inverse  privilege,  the  only  qualification  for  a 
public  ofiice  to  be  a  want  of  property  and  a  total  absence  of  every 
good  quality.  It  consists  in  an  indiyiduars  never  being  rendered 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  man,  but  only  to  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate :  it  consists  in  his  freedom  from  arrest  and  detention, 
except  according  to  the  forms  of  law :  it  consists  in  his  right  to  pro- 
fess  his  religion  free  from  all  restraint :  it  consists  in  hb  right  to 
censure  freely  every  act  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives : 
it  consists  in  his  being  called  upon  to  pay  no  other  taxes,  and  to 
yield  submission  to  no  other  laws,  than  those  which  have  been 
deemed  just  and  necessary  by  the  nation  itself:  last  of  all,  it  con- 
sists in  his  not  being  excluded  from  any  public  office  or  dignity  on 
account  of  his  birth,  or  any  similar  consideration.  In  every  coun- 
try where  these  principles  florish,  there  is  liberty ;  and  that  liberty 
sufiers  no  diminution  from  the  establishment  of  certain  slight  pre- 
rogatives, purely  honorary  in  their  nature,  and  so  constituted  as  to 
form  a  noble  object  of  ambition  to  every  citizen.  ^ 

In  this  spirit  was  the  Chamber  of  Peers  conceived  \  but  that 
chamber  can  only  imperfectly  fulfil  the  end  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, if  it  remains  attached  to  nothing  but  its  own  interests,  and 
if  it  does  not  closely  ally  itself  witli  a  numerous  class  of  capitalists, 
who  having,  like  itself,  particular  privileges  to  preserve,  would 
always  be  ready  to  lend  it  the  support  of  their  influence  and  for- 
tune. I  will  say  fur^er,  though  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  lay 
down  a  proposition  whidh  will  perhaps  appear  paradoxicali  but 
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which  wUl  nevertheless  be  recognised  as  just  by  every  impartial 
man  who  carefully  examines  it.  I  will  say  that  there  cannot  exist 
any  modern  government,  and  still  less  any  true  Uberty,  without 
aristocracy.  In  despotic  governments,  like  Turkey,  or  like  France 
under  Buonaparte,  there  is  no  need  of  an  intermediate  order  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  tyrant :  the  sword  decides  every  thing, 
and  terminates  every  difficulty.  Whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  or  fall  into  those  of  the  people,  all  must  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  party  who  wields  it,  however  unjust  or  cruel  that  will  may 
be.  The  case  is  different  in  moderate  governments,  and  still  more 
so  in  free  governments,  where  the  people  "are  called  to  exercise 
great  power.  In  the  first,  an  aristocracy  is  necessary  to  defend 
die  people  from  the  excesses  of  the  monarch ;  and  in  the  latter,  to 
defend  the  monarch  from  the  excesses  of  the  people :  and  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  madness  of  the  people  is  more  formidable  thatl 
any  abuse  of  power  by  king  or  minister  possibly  can  be,  so  is  an 
aristocracy  more  indispensable  to  a  representative  than  a  monar* 
chical  government. 

On  this  view  a  powerful  aristocracy  has  always  been  maintained 
in  England ;  or  rather,  admitting  that  it  has  always  been  main- 
tained there  by  its  own  innate  power,  on  this  view  has  it  always 
been  approved  and  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  Entrusted  with 
the  constitution  as  a  sacred  deposit,  it  has  nobly  fulfilled  the  duty 
imposed  uppn  U-  The  government  would  never  have  been  able  to 
lesist  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  reformers,  and  the  incessantly  ir* 
nUated  jealousy  of  the  lower  orders,  had  it  not  always  found  in  the 
aristocracy  an  unfailing  ally  against  the  frenzy  of  the  people.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  people  would  long  since  have  lost  their  most 
valuable  privileges,  had  not  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom  ex- 
hibited the  same  energy  in  defending  them  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown. 

In  France,  unfortunately,  there  is  not  an  aoistocracy  of  any 
khid ;  and  we  even  want  the  elements  necessary  to  form  one,  since 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  there  be  any  longer  amongst  us  indivi- 
duals of  large  fortune.*  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
those  who^ actually  enjoy  ^ose  objects  which  are  desirable  to  the 
poor — I  mean  the  present  occupiers  of  landed  estates,  and  powerful^ 
honorable,  or  dignified  office^ — feel  themselves  as  it  were  delivered 
up,  without  defence,  to  the  very  first  assailants  who  may  be  pro- 

1  I  do  not  consider  the  privilege  of  creating  mcjoraii  granted  to  titled 
persons,  ^s  elements  sufticient  for  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy;  especially 
as  these  personages  are  only  entitled  to  entail  on  these  majorats  such  a 
part  of  their  property,  as  bears  no  proportion  whatsoever  to  the  ex- 
peoset  which  it  would  be  necessary  tP  incur  in  order  to  give  importance  to 
ih^irrank. 
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Voked  to  attack  them  by  any  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as 
war,  famine,  or  any  conspiracy  of  skilful  arranji;ement.  During 
such  a  danger,  no  power  which  at  present  exists  in  the  body  poli- 
tic would  be  able  to  give  security  to  government :  it  would  be 
obliged  to  look  for  it  in  the  display  of  a  military  force  ;  and  if  that 
expedient  were  to  fail,  it  would  be  left  destitute  of  every  other 
means  of  arresting  the  disorder.  Considering,  therefore,  the  re- 
laxation under  which  the  constituted  authorities  now  act,  and  the 
inconsiderable  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the  national  feel- 
ings, could  any  one  have  believed  that  there  could  be  found  a  set  of 
men^  calling  themselves  friends  of  the  commonweal,  yet  eagerly 
engaged  in  multiplying  the  number  of  engines  with  which  the  peo- 
ple are  already  provided  for  an  attack  upon  Government  ?  Impu- 
dent men !  who,  before  opening  to  the  stream  a  new  channel,  do 
not  commence  by  constructing  banks  within  which'  its  violence 
may  be  restrained,  and  who  expose  to  sudden  devastation  all  that 
tract  of  country  which  it  was  destined  to  adorn  and  fertilise. 

When  I  say  that  there  no  longer  exist  any  large  fortunes  in  France, 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  person  who,  for 
a  time,  is  the  possessor  of  considerable  property  5  but  I  only  call 
those  fortunes  large,  which  are  transmissible  in  families,  and 
whose  perpetuity  naturally  produces,  in  favor  of  those  who 
possess  them,  a  sort  of  public  respect,  which  soon  becomes  one  of 
their  most  valuable  enjoyments,  and  which  may  be  used  with  the 
greatest  success  in  preserving  peace  and  social  order.  Not  only  do 
no  such  fortunes  now  exist  in  France,  but  our  law  of  succession 
even  prevents  them  from  existing  in  future  ;  and  I  consider  it,  in 
that  respect,  as  destructive  of  the  representative  government.  All 
property  is  at  present  thrown  into  a  species  of  lottery,  from  which 
every  individual  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  one  day  drawing 
a  prize ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  person  who  obtains  it,  it  is  again 
thrown  into  the  wheel  of  fortune,  in  order  to  become  the  source 
of  hope  to  another  aspirant.  The  people  cannot  find  any  reason 
for  respecting  a  man,  whose  superiority  above  them  is  owing  to 
nothing  else  than  good  fortune :  on  the  contrary,  envy  pursues  him 
with  Its  keenest  shafts,  and  he  becomes  the  object  of  almost  uni- 
versal hatred. 

The  instability  of  government  is  not  the  only  misfortune  which 
results  from  this  disastrous  law.  It  weakens  the  spirit  of  family 
lK>ncord ;  it  increases  the  melancholy  of  parents  in  their  old  age  ; 
it  robs  the  country .  every  day  of  its  noblest  ornaments.  When 
cJiice  the  partition  of  property  has  taken  pUce,  the  family  is  dis- 
scdved  \  the  brothers  separate  with  their  pitiful  portions ;  no  com- 
mon interest  afterwards  unites  them,  and  they  mutually  forget 
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each  other  amidst  the  cares  and  embarrassments  of  their  respective 
destinies.  Instead  of  the  old  mansion-house,  which,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  English  law,  every  member  of  the  family  visits  once 
a-year,  in  order  to  continue  the  connexion  that  subsists  between 
himself  and  the  individual  who  holds  the  family  estate,  instead 
of  the  respect  which  that  estate,  ti'ansmitted  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, entails  upon  the  name  of  its  proprietors,  and  which  is  re-* 
fleeted  upon  all  their  descendants,  each  individual  lives  in  an  un- 
known isolated  state,  and  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  in  his  native 
country.  Parents  themselves  are  in  time  abandoned  by  all  their 
children,  of  whom  not  one  has  any  particular  interest  in  renuin- 
ing  near  them  ;  whilst  each,  knowing  that  he  can  only  expect  an 
equal  and  a  moderate  share  of  their  property,  leaves  his  home  in 
search  of- an  addition  to  it. 

Agriculture  also  cannot  help  feeling  the  effects  of  the  re^ 
peaced  sales,  to  which  a  majority  of  heirs  are  obliged  to  re- 
sort, owing  to  their  incapacity  of  otherwise  making  the  par- 
dtion  required.  This  aiBicting  consideration  dries  up  the  source 
of  every  species  of  improvement  among  the  proprietors  of  rural 
property*  Why  should  they  seek  to  embellish  an  estate,  which 
may  pass  after  their  death  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  Why 
should  they  commence  roads  and  ditches  ?  why  should  they  make 
plantations,  when  they  cannot  say  with  the  old  man  of  La  Fontaine, 
"My  grand-children  shall  thank  me  for  this  shade  ?'*  What  idea 
of  consolation  or  delight  have  they  to  sustain  them  in  undertaking 
labors,  of  which  age  will  prevent  them  from  reaping  the  fruit 
themselves  ?  They  limit  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  most  indis- 
pensable repairs ;  they  allow  the  parts  of  those  buildings  which 
they  cannot  inhabit  to  go  to  decay  ;  and  thus  insensibly  all  those 
beautiful  and  noble  mansion^,  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  our 
hills,  will  disappear  from  our  landscapes,  and  our  plains,  parcelled 
out  into  innumerable  divisions  and  subdivisions,  will  soon  offer 
nothing  else  to  the  view  but  gardens  of  flowers  and  vegetables* 
The  actual  fruitfulness  of  our  fields  appears,  it  is  true,  to  repel 
these  gloomy  predictions  ;  but  is  that  fruitfulness  to  be  necessarily 
attributed  to  our  new  law  of  succession  ?  Certainly  agriculture  i5 
not  less  florishing  in  England  than  it  is  in  France :  it  is  even 
g^erally  acknowledged  that  in  the  former  country  it  hs(s  arrived 
at  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  has  with  us :  the  lands, 
however,  there  almost  all  descend,  as  I  have  before  said^  by  the 
order  of  primogeniture  5  from  which  circumstance  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  in  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  birth,  and  in  the 
new  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  their  ^tead,  that  we  are  to 
k)Qk  for  the  real  cause  of  those  improvements  which  I  am  glad  to 
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acknowledge.  Is  not  this  cause,  then,  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
general  impulse  which  the  Revolution  gave  to  every  individual ;  in 
the  shackles  which  it  burst  asunder,  in  the  prejudices  -which  it 
destroyed,  in  the  happy  innovations  which  it  produced;  in  the 
suppression  of  fallow  grounds,  in  the  establishment  of  cultivated 
meadows,  in  the  importation  of  Spanish  sheep ;  and,  above  alU 
in  the  transmission  to  active  and  industrious  hands  of  so  great  a 
quantity  of  land  as,  till  then,  was  neglected  by  its  lazy  occu- 
pants ?  Who  can,  however,  tell  to  what  point  these  same  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  might  have  arisen,  had  they,  instead  of  being 
flung  at  random  into  the  hands  of  individuals  too  poor  to  treat 
them  with  the  attention  which  their  value  merited^  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  families  provided  with  all  the  means  requisite 
for  their  development  ?  It  is  only  when  all  the  causes  of  improve- 
ment which  I  have  just  detailed  shall  have  entirely  produced  their 
eflect,  that  the  nation  will  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
unlimited  subdivision  of  landed  property.  At  present  every  thing 
is  perhaps  going  on  prospering  and  to  prosper ;  but,  when  the 
benefits  of  these  new  laws  shall  be  entirely  worn  out,  when  the 
price  of  provisions  shall  be  settled  upon  tJie  greatest  abundance  of 
produce,  or  when  a  new  class  of  consumers  shall  be  called  to  enjoy 
it,  then  also  will  the  action  of  the  destructive  system  of  equality 
of  partition  begin  to  be  felt ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  attempts  will 
be  made  to  apply  a  remedy  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  agricultural 
interest  alone. 

But  if  our  new  laws  and  customs  are  adverse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  great  landed  estates,  and  deprive  Government  of  the 
support  which  it  might  deri?e  from  them  against  the  eflbrts  of 
the  revolutionist,  the  prejudices  preserved  by  the  ancient  nobility 
are  equally  adverse  to  the  establishing  in  France  of  an  aristocracy 
truly  national,  which  may  one  day  become  the  double  object  of  the 
regard  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  respect  aild  gratitude  of  the 
people.  The  haughty  claims  which  the  ancient  nobility  have  not 
yet  learned  to  withdraw,-  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  new  government — ^principles  which  have  been  as 
legitimately  introduced  into  the  constitutionof  the  kingdom,  as  were 
those  which  they  have  now  displaced.  In  vain  will  subtile  writers 
cry  up  the  advantages  which  the  nation  formerly  derived  from 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
roturier  was  admitiied  among  them,  qfier  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
wealth  hy  his  industty  to  leave  the  cast  of  the  laborer  and  the  go^ 
vernedf  and  to  enter  into  the  cast  of  the  gentleman  and  the  governor. 
Nobody  can  be  deceived  by  these  illusions.  Every  man  knows 
•that  a  constant  maxim  with  the  nobility  was^  that  the  King  could 
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make  cYery  .  thing  except  a  gentleman.  That  very  maxim  was  a 
rery  natural  consequence  of  the  origin  from  which  they  boast* 
ed  themselves  to  be  sprung  :  and  in  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  King 
could  never  change  the  descendant  of  a  conquered  and  enslaved 
Gaul  into  the  descendant  of  a  victorious  Frank;  That  was  a. mi- 
racle not  in  the  power  of  God  himself.  Seated  upon  this  rock, 
which  was  inaccessible  to  the  profane,  the  nobility  of  France  had 
^e  audacity  to  perpetuate,  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  afflict, 
ing  spectacle  of  conquest,  and  to  place  continually  before  the 
minds  of  their  vassals,  the  unfortunate  period  in  which  their  fathers 
were  trodden  under  foot  by  barbarians,  robbed  of  all .  their 
-estates,  and  obliged  to  cultivate  them  with  their  own  hands  for 
the  benefit  of  their  new  masters.  In  order  to  prevent  these  irri* 
tating  recollections  from  being  obliterated  by  time,  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  as  members  of  their  body,  those  citizens  whom  the 
King  presented  to  their  notice  as  worthy  of  being  enrolled  amongst 
them,  on  account  of  the  talents  which  they  possessed  and  the 
services  which  they  had  rendered  to  ihe  state.  The  splendor  of 
their  rank,  and  the  importance  of  their  official  duties,  could  not 
obliterate,  in  the  eyes  of  a  nobleman,  the  indelible  disgrace  entail- 
ed on  them  by  their  birth  :  and  the  poorest  gentleman  invited  to 
dine  at  the  house  of  the  Chief-President  Mole,  would  have  said 
in  his  heart  that  the  Marechal  de  Biron  said  aloud,  in  all  the  pride 
pf  genealogy,  « I  am  going  to  dine  this  day  with  the  first  burgher 
(le  premier  bourgeois)  in  Paris." 

These  opinions  might  have  been  tolerated  at  a  time  when 
the  nobility  composed  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  when 
the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants  Were  considered  as  nothing 
more,  than  so  many  tools  of  husbandry  and  commerce.  Bat 
when  at  length  the  pruning-hook  was  turned  into  a  sword; 
whennhe  ignorance  of  the  nobleman,  reckoned  by  him  as  one  of 
his  privileges,  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
serf,  whom  he  contemplated  as  a  being  born  to  endure  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  fatigue — when,  in  consequence  of  these  new  rela- 
tions in  society,  the  vassal  acquired  in  his  turn  titles  and  offices— 
when  he  had,  like  the  nobleman,  property  to  defend  and  rights  to 
preserve — ^when  he  had  also  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proper 
administration  of  public  affiiirs,  how  could  the  nobility  expect  any 
longer  to  support  pretensions  so  insulting  as  those  which  have 
been  detailed  ?  How  could  they,  when  they  had  become  inferior 
in  strength  to  every  other  class  of  citizens,  persist  in  demeaning 
themselves  towards  tne  great  bulk  of  the  people,  as  a  victorious  and 
conquering  body  ?  Had  they  not  reason  to  fear  lest  the  conquer- 
ed, driven  to  hostilities,  in  their  turn,  should  put  .an  end  to  their 
degradation  by  calculating  their  numbers^  and  by  seeking  also  in  a 
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resort  to  arms^'if  not  estates  and  slaves^  as  did  the  sarage  compz^ 
hiona  of  Fharamond,  at  least  an  equality  of  rightsj  and  apartici* 
pation  in  the  saipe  advantages  ? 

The  aristocracy,  then,  which  our  government  requires  for  its 
defence  against  the  people,  cannot  rest  upon  such  principles*  If 
the  nobility  be  not  eager  to  reject  them,  far  from  having  it  in  their 
power  to  confer  any  benefit  on  government,  they  will,  on  the 
contrary,  become  the  cause  of  its  greatest  dangers,  and  will  expose 
it  to  the  hazard  of  being  overwhelmed  in  that  hatred  which  Aeir 
conduct  cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  themselves. 

The  doctrine  of  equality  is  at  present  so  widely  circulated,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  nation  to  create  any  other 
superiority  of  citizen  above  citizen  than  tliat  which  appears  to 
rest  upon  the  common  interest  of  all ;  and  nobUity,  above  all  others, 
is  an  institution  which  cannot  be  expected  to  surmount  the  parti* 
cular  dislike  of  which  it  is  now  the  object,  unless  tt  be  considered 
as  a  magistracy  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of-public  order,  and 
a  means  of  recompensing  services  rendered  to  the  state,  or  of  hand- 
ing down  the  memory  of  them  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen,  in  order'  to 
render  it  an  object  of  noble  ambition  to  all  ^  and  as  not  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  is  wanted  to  exercise  the  magistracy  with 
which  it  is  invested,  or  to  represent  the  warrior,  statesman,  or  man 
o^Krience  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  and  whose  memory  it  may 
b^  desirable  to  preserve,  it  is  enough  to  let  the  title  of  nobility  de*- 
scend  to  the  eldest  bmnch  of  it  only  :  and  ho  cause  can  be  shown 
why  any  other  member  of  the  family  should  derive  the  slightest 
distinction  from  it,  or  why  Ul  should  not  enter  into  the  great  mass 
and  body  of  the  people.  This  is  the  species  of  aristocracy  which 
ought  at  present  to  be  created  in  France,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  grant  to  the  people,  without  exposing  the  na- 
tion to  the  greatest  danger,  all  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  a  constitutional  government. 

In  England,  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  preceded  the 
establishment  of  liberty  :  and  that  is  the  cause  why  liberty,  being 
restrained  from  wandering  into  licentiousness,  was  afterwards  es- 
tablished without  producing  any  confusion*  On  the  contrary,  in 
our  country,  where  every  institution  was  overturned,  we  com- 
menced by  rearing  up  a  wild  democracy  i  and  that  democracy,  not 
finding  any  obstacle  to  impede  its  progr^ess,  is  now  threatening  with 
invasion  every  other  branch  of  the  constitution* 

The  misfartune  is,  that  not  more  than  a  moment  is  wanted  for 
di»  establishment  of  democracy.  A  law,  which  confers  upon  the 
people  rights  v^hich  they  do  not  possess,  is  carried  into  execution 
tfa^  very  moment  it  is  proposed,  and  immediately  produces . its: 
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effect^  \yj  the  sudden  possession  which  the  people  take  of  their  n6w 
power*  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  case  cf  aristocracy.  Aristocracy 
is  a  plant  which  derives  its  strength  from  time  alone»  and  which 
requires  many  years  for  the  extension  of  its  roots.  We  are  obliged 
to  place  it  in  a  hot-house. 

Tn  what  situation  should  we  stand  at  prestnt,  were  all  the  diSe* 
rent  classes  of  our  citizens  to  be  permitted,  as  in  England,  to  meet^ 
m  whatever  numbers  they  might  think  proper,  for  die  purpose  of 
petitioning  the  two  chambers ;  were  they  to  have  the  nomination 
of  persons  to  almost  all  the^  places  under  government,  and  to  be 
callq4  upon  to  assemble  en  masse  and  choose  their  own  representa- 
tives ?  What  could  we  oppose  to  the  different  excesses  into  which 
the  friends  of  disorder  would  hurry  the  people  ?  Where  could 
we  find  justices  of  peace  respected  in  their  different  counties ;  con- 
stables ready  to  fling  themselves,  without  any  other  weapon  than 
a  simple  staff*,  into  the  midst  of  a  band  ot  rioters  \  courageous 
juries  to  punish  the  culpable ;  and  representatives,  named  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  firm  defenders  of  our 
acquired  rights  ?  Who,  on  the  contrary,  could  foretel  to  what 
ultimate  efi^ects  the  very  first  disorder  might  not  lead  us  ? 

Let  us  hasten,  then,  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  if  we  wish  to 
enjoy  Uberty.  Let  us  create  families  whom  their  interest,  their 
influence^  and  their  power  of  bestowing  patronage,  may  induce  to 
fix  themselves  in  the  provinces ;  let  us  deprive  them,  for  their  own 
advantage,  of  such  of  the  rights  which  they  now  possess,  as  lead 
to  excite  against  them  the  animosity  of  their  countrymen ;  let  u« 
grant  them  other  privileges,  calculated  to  entail  upon  their  po$«» 
sessors  lasting  respect,  and  to  enable  them  to  combat  successfully 
at  a  general  election  against  any  attempts  at  riot  and  confusion. 

The  only  mode  of  arriving  at  this  result  is,  by  giving  to  the  eldest 
son  of  every  family,  whether  it  possess  a  title  or  not,  a  greater 
share  in  the  division  of  real  property  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  his 
younger  brothers.  This  share  must  be  raised  as  high  as  two* 
thirds  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  he  nnay  be  able,  with  the  fortune 
of  his  wife,  to  buy  up  the  share  of  the  junior  branches,  and  thus 
to  preserve  in  his  own  hands  his  father's  property  entire.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  wjiere  the  fortune  of 
every  peer,  and  the  independence  which  results  from  it,  as  weU  as 
the  nonor  which  it  reflects  on  the  peerage  in  general,  form,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  all  the  lands  attached  to 
the  peerage  must  be  entailed  for  ever  on  the  eldest,  and  the  younger 
dbildren  must  be  content  with  a  share  in  their  father's  personal  pro- 
perty, or  in  the  real  property  which  he  possesses^  independent  of 
the  peerage,  or  in  a  sum  of  money  which  must'  never  exceed  a 
yWs  rent  of  hit  real  dtate. 
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Then  we.  may  have  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
to  whom  Government  may  confide  almost  entirely  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  Then  we  may  have  grand  juries, 
sheriflFs,  special  constables,  and  popular  elections.  Our  citizens  may 
then  be  allowed  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  their  various  interests, 
for  the  settling  of  petitions,  and  for  the  nomination  of  their  own 
magistrates.  Then,  in  short,  all  those  rights  which,  because 
they  are  not  now  recognised  and  established,  render  the  friends  of 
liberty  indignant,  may  be  recognised  and  established  without  com- 
promising the  safety  of  government  j  and  we  shall  no  longer  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  the  secret-  intentions  of  those  who  at  present 
demand  them  with  so  much  warmth  and  impetuosity. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON  THE    PRINCIPAL   ALTERATIONS  WHICH   MIGHT  BE  MADE. 
IN   THE  LA.WS.  RESPECTING  JURIES. 

Although  the  causes  which  I  hav^  related  prevent  us  from  giving- 
to  our  criminal  practice  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  so  comprehensive  a 
subject  will  admit,  the  principal  abuses  which  present  themselves- 
in  our  criminal  code,  and  the  most  feasible  means  of  removing^ 
them. 

Its  most  ordinary  faults  consist  in  the  arbitrary  protraction  and- 
mystery  of  the  examination,  and  in  the  right  granted  to  prefects 
to  give  in  the  list  of  jurors.  But  how  many  fauks  of  a  much  more 
serious  nature  present  themselves  in  this  code  to-  the  eye  of  the 
experienced  observer  ? 

Before  I  explain  myself  farther,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  point  out  the  principles  which  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  every 
law  upon  this  subject. 

First,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings  shall  never  lead- 
to  an  anticipatiom  of  the  result,  so  much  so  that  all  preparatory 
steps  shall  be  safely  confided  to  officers  of  justice  or  independent 
magistrates;  and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  soldiers  or* 
persons  employed  under  government,  shall  be  altogether  prohibite4- 

Secondly,  in  order  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  may  be  more  re- 
spected, that  the  nation  shall  be  invited  to  take  a  more  active  parfe 
i^  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws;  thus  giving  to  herthe- 
power  of  promoting  and  dispensing  justice,  except  in  cases  which, 
require  legal  and  professional  interference  and  skill. 
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Thirdly,  That  it  is  better  to  renounce  a  certain  species  of  cvi- 
tlence,  than  obtain  it  by  means  contrary  to  humanity  and  every 
moral  feeling. 

The  result  of  the  first  principle  is,  that  the  rights  which  the 
gendarmerie  at  present  possess  of  interfering  in  die  prosecution 
should  be  abrogated ;  that  the  gendarmes  shall  be  authorised  to 
arrest  an  individual  found  in  the  actual  commission  of  a  crime,  and 
conduct  him  before  a  judge ;  that  they  shall  be  instructed  to  seize 
the  instruments  used  in  perpetration  of  the  offence,  if  found  upon 
the  spot,  take  down  the  names  of  such  persons  as  may  have  wit« 
nessed  it,  and  report  to  the  magistrates  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard :  such  duties  cannot  prove  injurious  to  the  political  rights  of 
any  citizen,  but  it  is  far  different  when  they  are  permitted  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  interrogate  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  \  and 
we  have  just  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them,  either  from  an 
excess  of  zeal  or  from  a  desire  to  obtain  promotion,  do  not  hesitate 
sometimes  to  employ  illegal  means  in  order  to  procure  more 
circumstantial  evidence  than  could  have  been  otherwise  obtained. 
The  prefects  ought  also  to  be  prohibited,  as  the  hired  agents  of 
government,  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  commissaries  of  police  should 
be  equally  restrained  from  interrogating  or  hearing  complaints,  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  neither  judges,  justices  of  the  peace, 
mayors,  nor  their  assistants  can  be  found. 

The  second  principle  is  that  which  has  given  birth  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  jury,  in  the  origin  of  which  it  belonged  to  the  citi- 
zens, first  to  decide  whether  there  was  sufficient  presumption  of 
guilt  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  the  accused,  and  afterwards 
to  deliberate  upon  his  actual  culpability. 

The  second  of  these  two  rights,  though  vehemently  attacked,  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  actual  code,  by  men  who  were 
'dazzled  wi^  the  hope  of  a  share  in  the  despotic  authority  then 
beginning  to  be  established,  has,  nevertheless,  resisted  their  efforts ;  . 
but  the  first,  the  advantages  of  which  were  not  at  that  period 
generally  appreciated,  sunk  under  the  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  it,  and  the  right  of  accusation  was  accordingly  transferred 
to  the  royal  courts. 

The  prmcipal  objections  that  could  be  urged  against  jurors  judg- 
ing of  the  accusation,  are  to  be  comprised  under  these  heads :  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  often  were  placed  with  respect  to  ascer* 
taining  the  weight  of  the  presumptive  evidence  against  the  accused 
from  an  imperfect  relation  of  the  circumstances ;  the  ascendancy 
which  they  suffered  dieir  foreman  to  have  over  theipi ;  and  the  state 
of  ignorance  which  they  were  almost  alvirays  kept  in  as  to  the  real 
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©bject  of  their  meeting  j  insomuch  that  they  were  incapable  of 
separating  the  admission  of  the  accusation,  from  the  condemna^ 
toon  of  the  accused;  and  lastlv,  the  temptation  to  which  they 
were  individually  exposed.  I  snould  have  thought  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have  remedied  these  evils ;  but, 
instead  of  really  endeavouring  to  do  so,  that  love  of  power  and  of 
rule,  which  so  easily  seduces  men  injdistinguished  public  stations^ 
induced  them  to  exa^erate  w^hatever  errors  might  have  occurredi 
and  eagerly  to  seize  the. opportunity  they  afforded  of  overturning 
a  popular  institution. 

•  According  to  the  system  which  was  then  established,  there 
Were  as  many  juries  for  deciding  on  accusations  as  there  were 
districts;  that  is  to  say,  three  or  four  juries  for  each  department; 
•ach  of  these  juries  met  together  once  or  twice  in  a  month,  about 
eight  jurors  in  number,  which  made  altogether  about  sixteen 
jurors  for  each  month,  and  consequently  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
twdin  each  year,  making  about  seven  hundred  ahd  sixty«eight 
in  the  year  for  ^ach  department,  or  at  least  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  if  we  only  suppose  a  single  meeting  of  the  jury  in 
each  month. 

These  juries  of  accusation  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
jcneral  list  of  jurors  for  the  department,  which  included  ^11  citi- 
zens who  might  be  deemed  competent  to  the  office,  by  the  execu- 
tive powers  in  that  department.  In  short,  they  were  guided  in 
their  operations  by  the  president  of  the  correctional  tribunal  of  the 
district,  under  the  title  of  director  of  the  jury ;  insoniuch  that  the 
latter  had  only  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  written  depositions  of  the  witnesses.* 

We  may  imagine  that  a  jury  composed  in  this  manner  would 
be  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween grave  presumptions  and  positive  proofs,  or' to  perceive 
how  certain  presumptions  might  have  new  light  thrown  upon 
them  in  the  course  of  the  evidence.  We  may  imagine  too,  that 
they  could  form  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real  object  of 
their  institution,  and  that,  having  nothing  but  written  declarations 
brought  before  their  eyes,  they  could  not  be  enabled  to  compre- 
hend its  imponance.  In  short,  we  may  imagine,  that,  from  being 
impanelled  in  the  district  wherein  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
they  might  be  exposed  to  solicitations  from  the  friends  and  Tela- 
lions  of  the  accused,  and  that,  being  under  the  direction  of  a 
•upetior  magistrate,  it  was  possible  they  might  give  themselves 
up  too  easily  to  his  influence. 

Jhit  if,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  we  had  only  called  the  princi- 

'  Iait  ©f  February  ytb,  ninth  year  of  the  republic. 
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pal  citizens  in  each  province  to  these  offices;  if  the  juries  of 
accusation^  instead  of  being  convened  in  each  district,  ana  belong* 
tng  entirely  to  that  district,  had  been  convened  in  the  chief  town 
of  the  department,  and  composed  of  jurors  taken  from  the  whole 
extent  of  it ;  if  they,  had  heard  the  prosecutor  and  the  witnesses 
in  person ;  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  discretion  $  then  aU 
the  reproaches  thro»rn  upon  them  of  ignorance,  corruption,  and  a 
servile  submission  to  the  opinion  of  their  directors,  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  juries  of  accusation  would  havt 
fulfilled  the  end  for  which  they  were  originally  instituted. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  kept  the  zeal  of  the  citizens 
alive  in  this  sort  of  duty,  by  dimiriishiae  the  fatigues  of  it,  and 
only  assembliag  the  juries  at  the  time  of  the  assizes*  By  doubling, 
and  even  trebling  the  number  of  jurors  fixed  by  the  ancient  code^ 
that  is,  by  increasing  them  to  twenty«five,  instead  of  eight,  only 
sixty,  or  at  most  a  hundred,  would  have  been  required  in  the 
year,  instead  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four :  and  this  kind  of  convocation  would  have  had 
an  additional  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  relieved  the 
jurors  from  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  irresolution ;  I  mean 
the  fear  of  retaining  the  accused  in  prison  during  the  time  which 
might  elapse  between  the  accusation  and  the  trial,  a  fear  which 
would  not  exist,  if  the  trial  took  place  immediately  after  the  acco* 
sation. 

The  same  motives  which  have  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact,  call  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
jury  to  decide  upon  the  accusation.  If  by  the  jury  of  judgnMnt 
the  citizens  are  sheltered  from  any  unjust  condemnations  with 
whic  they  might  be  opjMressed  by  arbitrary  and  vindictive  mini- 
sters,^ there  is  the  same  reason  to  protect  them,  by  the  jiir|r  of 
accusation,  from  whatsoever  prosecutions  and  vexations  might 
otherwise  be  exercised  towards  them*  There  is  danger  also  t&t, 
by  separating  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  accusation  from  that  of 
deciding  on  the  fact,  an  injurious  contention  might  be  established 
between  the  courts  and  the  juries,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
magistracy  and  the  people ;  a  struggle  which  could  only  end  in 
we^ening  the  respect  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
magistrates,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  diat  by  choosing  in  future  our 
juries  of  accusatbn  from  the  citizens  of  most  importance  in  each 
department,  we  shall  form  grand  juries  like  diose  of  England  < 
certainly  not  j  we  shall  be  still  far  removed  from  such  a  beautiful 
institution.    We  may  have  juries  of  accusation  }  but  we  shall  not 

Ea  step  beyond :  it  will  only  be  by  time,  and  when  we  shall 
re  had  courage  enough  to  change  our  laws  of  succession,  that 
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we  may  hope  to  see  our  juries  of  accasation  become^  like  the  grand 
juriesi  of  England,  the  very  senates  i>f  their  re^ecttve  pronoecs, 
w;itching  over  tht;ir  internal  tranquillity,  the  repairs  of  their  roads 
and  public  edifices,  the  partition  and  employment  of  their  Teur^* 
im^es^  the  plans  for  their  government,  and  in  short  over  all  th/eir 
interests  and  all  their  necessities.  ,  • 

The  third  principle,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  involved 
the  question  whether  it  is  allowable  to  interrogate  the  accused. 

Desirable  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  which  Xt  is  always  the 
interest  of  the  culprit  to  conceal,  any  means  of  (Staining  it 
appear  justifiable^;  and,  indeed,  but  a  short  period  has  ^lapsed 
since  even  torture  had  its  advocates.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  having,  by  their  irresistible  influeacey 
ixi3ensibly  .softened  our  manners,  we  have  awakened  to  a  just  sense 
of  the  horrid  barbarity  of  resorting  to  so  cruel  and  oppressive  a 
measi^e,  and  we  have  altogether  renounced  the  principle,  ev^  in 
the  case  where  no  other  mode  of  proving  the  guilt  of  tha.  pri- 
soner presents  ixself.  But,  up  to  the  present  day,  it  isttbi»only 
concession  the  pressing  solicitations  of  phUanthropy .  have  been 
able  to  obtain  «,  and  even  now  our  proceedings  against  the  accused 
exhibit  the  remains  of  our  ancient  severity.  In  <Hrder  to.,  excuie 
tips,  it  is  alleged  that  the  public  tranquillity  cannot  be  maintained, 
unless  delinquents  feel  assured  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  ^  to  . 
escape  the  punishment  due'^to  the  infraction  of  the  law>;  cm- 
sequently  we  feel  that  no  means  ought  to  be  left  untried  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  ofiender  ^but  particularly  to  subject  him  to-.. » 
a  strict  examination,  the  most  sure  and  irresistible  mode  of 
obtaining  his  conviction.  Besides,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every 
citizen,  against  whom  any  complaint  has  been  made>^  ought  totbe 
accountable  to  the  magistrate  for  his  conduct ;  aiid  not  even  those 
who  are  detained  merely  on  suspicion,  can  refuse  to  reply  lo4iis 
questions.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  keep  the  accused  in  pri&OA^af^/^ 
long  as  a  hope  exists  of  procuring  proofs  of  his  culpability  )•  of 
preventing  all  communication  with  him;  of  interrogating  him  4  «,< 
of  surrounding  him  with  spies;  of  involving  him  in  error  ;iandfr> 
ul^ately,  by  a  thousand  different  modes  of  temptation^  ijndu^ng 
him  to  acknowledge  his  guilt.  ^mi;  ,  ^ 

Jn  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  assiduityi*  VFkbf  vhidb^ithe 
interrogatories  are  followed  up,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  an  « 
examination  that  presented  itself  among  the  ^juiyxtlo  whiob  Ir^ 
hajre  had  occasion  to  attend.  *  1       «        .t    ^'  ^^l 

It  emanated  from  the  theft  of  a  watch  aodt  so^ne.  ^v^  flsMli' 
which  the  accused  denied  paving  ^stolen,,  an4«Yof«»^hich  bf^^fFas 
afterwards  declared  gnilty  by  the  jury*.    »  ,^    a   jO  v 
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The  fetow^fig,  are  llic  questions  addressed  to  him  by  the  judge, 
and  his  replies. 

JoDGS. — The  contradictiohs  you   have  been  guilty  of  at  the 

period  of  your  quitting  M ,  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  yoi 

are  accused  of  being  in  possession  of  the  watch,  and  the  false- 
hood you  hare  stated  to  the  magistrate,  do  not  leave  a  doubt  on 
my  mmd  of  the  incorrectness  of  your  narrative,  and  that  you  only 
seek  to  exculpate  yourself  from  the  crime  with  which  you  are 
charged. 

Prisoner.— What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  i  I  have  not  cbn>- 
mitted  the  theft. 

JuDGB. — Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after  you  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  A.  ybu  broke  open  his  desk,  and  took  from  the  drawer  some 
articles  of  silver  plate,  which  are  now  presented  to  you  ? 

pRisonKR.— I  never  entered  his  house,  nor  have  I  taken  those 
articles  of  plate,  which  are  now  shown  to  me. 

Judge. — Besides  those  articles,  did  you  not  take  a^silwr  waftch 
and  two  stiver  goblets  ? 

Pris6m£r. — I  neither  took  the  watch  nor  the  goblets. 

Judge. — Have  you  not  also  taken  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
conf  ained  in  a  bag  ? 

Prisoner.' — No. 

Judge. — Did  you  not  conceal  the  silver  articles  in  a  heap  of 
earth? 

Prisoner. — Not  having  taken  them,  I  could  not  conceal  them. 

JtTDGE.— What  instrument  did  you  use  to  break  open  the  desk 
©f  Mr.  A.  i 

Prisqner.-^I  am  not  a  thief,  nor  am  I  capable  of  opening 
another  person's  desk. 

Judge.  —Where  did  you  enter  the  house  of  Mr.  A.,  and  did 
you  not  quit  it  by  the  barn-door  ? 

Prisoner. — ^I  neither  entered  it  upon  one  side  nor  the  other, 
consequently  could  not  leave  it  by  the  barn-door. 

Judge.— Was  it  hot  the  fear  of  having  your  prc^erty  examined, 
which  induced  you  to  conceal  the  silver  articles  in  a  heap  of 
mould  ? 

PRisoNEt.— Havmg  my  effects  searched  did  not  cause  me  to  be 
alatmed. 

Judge Some  days  after  the  theft,  did  you  not  throw  some 

piece  of  the  gold  which  you  had  taken,  rolled  up  in  paper,  into 
the  yard  of  Mr.  A.  ? 

Prisoner.— I  could  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  throwing 
tbMn  there,  because  I  did  not  steal  them. 

Judge.*--!  plttumt  you  were  not  atone  when  you  committed 
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^  theft  now  imputed  to  you  ?  If  yon  have  tily  aoeotnpIiMiy 
name  thera. 

Prisoner. — I  am  not  chief  of  a  band  of  thieves,  consequently 
ba?e  no  accomplices. 

All  our  examinations  are  generally  supported  with  the  sattie 
scrutinizing  spirit»  which  aknost  sdways  pervades  out  l^al 
controversies.  Ought  this  species  of  moral  torture  to  be  longer 
tolerated  ?  Do  not  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  it  far  eKoeed 
its  advantages  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  but  that  the  interrogations  f»i|Qeiitly 
lead  to  the  exposure  of  facts,  and  I  wilf  even  acknowledge  that 
ibey  irequendy  prove  the  mily  means  of  ohtaioiDg  them.  If 
such  a  justification  can  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  have  we  not  a 
right  td  use  ihe  same  argument  in  favor  of  the  application  of 
torture,  but  pattieularly  when  only  resorted  to  after  tfae  condem- 
nation of  the  culprit  ? 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  indispensable  necessity  which  teduceethe 
accused  to  the  obligation  of  adding  falsdtood  to  falsehood,  in 
order  if  posnble  to  preserre  inB  life  $  it  will  be  observed,  in 
answer  to  this  objection,  that  an  innocent  man  has  no  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  so  shameful  an  expedient ;  and  in  respect  to  a 
guilty  person,  it  is  of  little  use  to  take  such  care  of  his  conaci- 
«nce  after  the  crimes  he  has  committed. 

*  I  must  nevertheless  maintain  that  our  mode  of  interrogation  » 
inhuman.  What  can  be  more  barbarous  than  to  foroe  an  milor- 
iJunjate  wretch  to  become  his  own  destroyer,  and  diitct  die  fatal 
(lOniard  to  his  heart  ?  We  refuse  to  receive  the  depositions  0f 
tl»  facthet  against  the  son,  of  the  wife  against  her  httriMmd^  of 
the  brother  against  the  brother ;  and  yet  we  solicit,  we  wtpittt 
my  we  absolutely  force  a  man  tojgive  coridence  against  him$M ! 
What  a  lamentable  contradiction ! 

i  will  say  fatd^Kr,  it  is  a  dangerous  praotioe  !  What  cxmlk  can 
be  given  to  the  reji&as  of  the  acowsed,  torn  &om  him  aft  a  moaatnt 
4riyen  bis  rsdonal  -fioiihies  are  infliienced  both  by  the  (sfaame 
Uttending  his  situation,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  die  solemnity 
of  the  proceedings  ?  Are  there  not  grounds  for  believing  diat 
''Ms  rep^Sy'^havHig  been  diooglitkssly  givenj  only  tendtossi^e  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  jury  ?  But  how  much  more  pftpi» 
'^didal  'Will  they  prove,  whea  opposed  to  stibaBqueat  mtoce 
iRconf»»«rtB>le  vn  ita^  ? 

Experience  has  taught  Us,  diat  the  accused  alwajfa  apptH»ool«* 
l^bfelnthe  tsstimatiM  of  the  jurors,  whsn  sonvicsed  of>iaIse- 
hood.  How  Often,  nevefchcbss,itasit  ooctitvsd,  dnt  dseiactnaed 
prevstioMes  o^ly  on  tnaften  fomg»  to  'dw  anbieat  betsae  tthe 
courti  either  in  OTnsequem^  of  misinist  ini|)ired  by  idioJiittgifion 
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jpii( tpJlii^  onfnm  1 6af  of  comiuromUiiig  the J^ooor  or  inleMie. 

of  a  triend  ?  .  ^ 

.  fAUlbeae  reaeona  confirm  aue  io  the  opiaipn  I  have  fonpe^t  {hat 
the  present  system  of  interrogating  the  accused  ought  to  be  v^|^ 
pfs^ftsedi  and,  accotrding  to  the  practice  iu  £ngl^id»  that  no  qaeption 
should  be  put  to  the  prisoner,  except  to  inquire  whether  he  is  guilgf 
ior  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

This  question  is  so  clear,  and  sp  plainly  makes  known  the  exi4 

for  which  it  is  put,  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  deceived  by  it  i  an<I 

if  he  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  it  can  only  be,  because  He  is 

am^re  that  the  most  positive  proofs  exist  against  him.    But  thougli 

^e  motives  which  rail  forth  a  suppression  of  this  species  of  inteno* 

g^ory  be  such  as  will  not  admit  of  compromise,  it  may  neverth^ 

less  be  desirable  to  make  a  distinction  betweefi  those  interrogatip9S 

:9Rhk:b  are  piU  in  order  to  draw  out  instructipns,  and  those  which 

are  put  in  the  course  of  the  trial.     In  the  latter  case^  there  ^s^ 

S^^ny. objections  besides  thoie  wlufh  J  h^ve  just  mentk)ne4,'and 

which  it  Is  desirable  jshould  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible.    I 

shaH  eoiplain  them  in  the  course  of  thiscWpter ;  but  in  the  forpoer 

t;ase,'l  must  a<;knawie4ge,.  that,  except  in  instances,  of  the  most 

-flaiiprant  enonxuty,  it  scarcely  appears  possible  to  me  for  instructions 

t9pbe  made  out  without  the  al^  of  interrogating  the  prisoner,  by 

whom  alone  ihe  elements  of  them  can  frequently  be  supplied,  9^ 

'.those- sources  pointed  out  to  the  judg^  whence  he  may  obtain  the 

idfpfmaitiou  he  requires*    To  suppress  interrogations  m  this  case» 

;930ukl  he  to  gran^  imfjuQity  to  aU  crimes  except  such  as  could  be 

!Broi!e4  by  ocular  wit|9es»es.    I  ka^twveryweU  that  1  shall  here 

hajRem^F^oivrn  argmn^nts  retort^  i^n  me,  and  I  frankly  confer 

ihatit  would  be  more  consisteot  t^  jivohI  putting  ai^y  a^usati^ 

wl»taoever  to  the  accused ;  nevertheless,  if  the  interests  of  foc^ety 

require  us  to  depart  in  some  measKire  from  the  rigor  of  strict  prin^ 

^kSy  in  the  $rst  stag^  of  |he  prqicfie4ings,  I  would  at  l^a#t  insist 

\ih9^  Ibe  queftSiottS  put  to  a  prisoi;v?r  at  s^ch  au  epoph,  ^ould  be 

apg^ied  jto  aa  other  use  than  that  of  enabling  the  judg^  to  forqa  h^ 

. j(k|ttCtiom  ifeosa  them  %  and  that  he  dbould  even  be  forbi4den  4Q 

Wi/ii  A^Xfi  to  t^  jijirors,  in  prder-  that  they  may  n<^  fpm^  tbc^ 

opinions  mM»n.  ijm^  answ^ers  whUrh^he  address  of  the  ju4g<^  vgi^j 

4i^  eoalAed  JUisv/to  extort  frpm  <the  inexpei^ien^  of  ^f  FAHV^^* 

Xoi;jetvriH.t;b«l9ft)4o  the  alterations  which  the  application  ^  o|  4^ 

principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  dowf^  in  the  bi^infui^g  of  tt)ia 

.chsfittM?  mig)^  ^^  in  OMr  existing  i&mB  of  in^^ruoioi^  the 

mtif^  ^i  wl^d»  will  be  sufficient  to  show  iheneci^ty  o{  |«a- 

ffmmmKH  m  ^v^l  >wiU  srate  Mch^  appe«ffs  to  ^1910  4e|^ab)f.    < 

'  1st*  To  «on£uie^i^e  office  of  the^^^s  farmer U  to  arresting 
yiiptf^ttf^qs^t^yd  sei^ii^  a^y  weapw^SvOi^  other  articles  used 
in  the  perpretation  of  dieir  crime,  which  may  be  found  upon  the  spot. 
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2nd,  To  deprive  pri/ets  of  the  right  of  making  out  or  demand- 
ing acts  ol  instruction.' 

:  5rd.  To  forbid  the  comniissaires  of  the  police  putting  any  ques- 
ribiis  to  prisoners  or  witnesses,  unless  on  occasions  where  there 
are  neither  judges  of  instruction,  nor  justices  of  peace,  nor  mayofl, 
Aot  their  assistants,  to  be  found. 

-  4th.  To  no  longer  authorise  the  judges  of  instruction  to  deliver 
mdndats  d'amenery  when  the  fact  imputed  to  the  party  only  subjects 
him  to  punishment  from  the  correctional  police. 

5th.  To  fix  the  term  for  which  a  judge  may  be  authorised  to 
detain  the  party  accused  in  prison ;  and  the  degree  of  delay  which 
diall  be  considered  as  putting  the  suit  at  an  end  j  with  a  proviso, 
however,  that  in  extraordinary  cases  he  may  obtain  a  prolongation 
of  it,  by  asking  for  it  in  the  court  of  the  original  proceedings. 

6th.  To  ordain  that  in  cases  of  crime  which  subject  the  offender 
Only  to  corporal  punishment  not  of  a  disgraceful  kind,  he  shall 
be  set  at  liberty,  if  he  be  enabled  to  find  such  security  as  the  tri- 
bunal shall  be  authorised  to  demand  according  to  circumstances. 

7th.  To  re-establish  the  jury  of  accusation. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  particular  abuses  which  the  court  pf 
2isiri2es  presents;  and  in  order  to  exhibit  them  more  forcibly,  I 
beg  leave  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  debates^  According  to  the  pre- 
sent mode,  the  president  begins  with  subjecting  the  prisoner  to  a 
k>ftg  interrogatory  of  the  description  I  have  already  mentioned'. 
He  afterwards  examines  the  witnesses ;  the  procurer-general  sets 
forth  the  accusation ;  the  advocate  for  the  defendant  maintains  the 
innocence  of  his  client ;  the  president  delivers  a  summary  of  the 
whole  affiiir,  and  the  jury  retire  to  deliberate  wpon  it.  If  we  follow 
these  proceedings  step  by  step,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  faults 
which  attach  to  them. 
'-  The  president  interrogates  the  prisoner.  Who  is  this  president  ? 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Court  by  whiph  the  prisoner  is  ac- 
cused. He  is  a  colleague  of  the  procurer-general,  or  of  his  subi- 
sHeute,  by  whom  the  accusation  is  maintained;  he  is  in  short  a 
magistrate,  whose  office  it  is  to  produce  proofs  before  the  jury ;  the 
honor  of  iris  corps,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  with  the  pro- 
secutor, regard  for  his  own  reputation,  every  thing  insensibly  in- 
iuences  him,  if  not  to  desire  the  success  of  the  prosecution,  at  least 
t^  be  anxious  that  none  of  the  facts  connected  with  it  may  esc'dtife 
the  itiexperience  of  the  jury. 

He  interrogates  the  prisoner :— and  how  acrimoniously,  we  havfe 
riready  shown.  Almost  always  persuaded  of  his  actual  guilty  he 
cfadea^urs  by  every  means  to  draw  him  into  a  confession  of  Ti. 

,    .  •  -  '  •-    .  ■    ;      ■ 

,  ^If'j^otttd^b^  n^celMry to  mi\st  partieUlar  regulation's,  if» this^ re^cf^ ¥lt^ 
the ps^ice  «>f  JP^rHl^  J     '  ^^  .    "^         .     *       ^w    i 
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He  heaps  question  upon  question;  he  presses  him  closer  aad 
closer ;  h^  scarcely  gives  him  time  to  breathe ;  and  if  he  find9  a^iy 
rjeaistance  on  his  part  which  he  capnot  conquer,  he  becomes  icrii- 
tated^  i^jdignant,  almost  his  personal  enemy. 

He  examines  the  witnesses  :-^and  each  examination  is  foUovr^ 
by  fresh  interrogatories  put  to  the  prisoner,  new  falsehoods  on  his 
part,  and  increasing  animosity  on  that  of  his  judge. 

The  procurer-general  sets  forth  the  accusation : — and  here  w© 
$ee  the  cruel  and  unbending  spirit  of  our  ancient  criminal  courts 
exhibited  in  all  their  terrific  energy.  The  prisoner  is  yet  uncou<^ 
dem.ned ;  but  already  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  convicted  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him.  Every  insulting  epithet  is  lavished  upon 
him,  and  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  addressed  in  terms  of  the 
most  indecent  contempt.  Scarcely  yet  is  there  any  appearance  of 
reform  in  this  respect,  at  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.  The 
barbarous  custom  is  still  general  throughout  all  France  ;  it  formal 
a  part  of  our  judicial  manners;  it  is  transmitted  from  magistrate  to 
magistrate,  and  degrades  our  national  character  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  The  advocate  for  the  prisoner  maintains  the  innocence 
of  his  client.  This  defence  presents  an  abuse  no  less  dangerous 
and  revolting.  We  see  young  lawyers  who  are  to  be  admired  for 
the  mildness  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  purity  and  up* 
rightnessof  their  principles,  endeavouring,  in  defence  of  crimes  which 
are  but  too  evident,  to  overshadow  the  most  incontestabk  proofs 
with  doubt,  to  support  suppositions  which  are  utterly  destitute  of 
pjcobability,  to  establii>h  maxims  subversive  of  all  social  and  moral 
o)cder  1  to  inspire  groundless  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  juroTSy 
and  to  take  false  credit  to  themselves  for  the  honor  of.  saVing  fH 
villain   from  the  punishment  which  he  richly  deserves. 

Spmetimes,  to  increase  the  shamefulness  of  these  proceedings, 
th^  procurer-general  replies,  the  advocate  answers  him  again  ;  eacif 
p^ty  gives  way  to  violence,  and '  the  court  becomes  an  actual 
stage,  where  the  passions  exhibit  themselves  without  restraftoti 
where  enthusiasm  is  carried  even  to  delirium,  and  the  head  of^he* 
delinquent  is  contended  for,  with  a  fury  which  revolts  the  specta^^ 
tor^^^nd  makes  strangers  shudder,  :v^« 

The  president  delivers  a  summary  of  the  whole  aflFair  ^-Hbhil^ 
summary  aught  to  be  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  charges  agsiinsi;) 
the  prisoner,  and  of  the  grounds  of  his  defence  :  but  is  this  the  cascff 
Noi^  ^,far  from  k,  that  we  must  acknowledge  it  is  often  onljr  a 
repetition  of  all  the  arguments  against  him.  The  misrepreseottrff 
tioft&^of.his,  advocate  sometimes  render  this  proceeding  on  t&e^part 
of  the  president  unfortunately  necessary ;  but  very  often  the  resent- 
ment ^^ich  ^3A  been  excited. in  his  mind  durisg  the  eotttse^f  the 
debate^  has  an  involuntary  effect  upon  it,  and  doubtteSB  inffuencei 
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him  to  dwell  with  much  pore  force  upon  the  facts  whtcti  ff^yor 
tbc  prosecution)  than  upon  those  which  favor  the  prisonen\  At 
hdt  the  jury  retire  to  deliberate.  And  it  is  on  this  occasion  in 
particular  that  I  am  astonished.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed 
me  promptitude  with  which  the  jurors  in  England  form  their  opi- 
nions, can  conceive  how  little  ours  are  yet  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  tlie  duties  they  have  to  fulfil;  or  can  sufficiently  deplore  the 
ksterminable  labyrinth  into  which  they  are  plunged  by  the  nature 
o£  the  law  itself. 

*   loatead  of  confining  themselves  to  inquire  the  result  that  the 
conviction  has  made  upon  their  minds  in  the  debate,  they  are  sent 
into  their  room  with  a   number  of  useless  papers    and    written 
direounts,  concerning  the  substance  of  the  crime,  the   interro- 
gations of  the   person   accused,   the   act  of  accusation,    and   a 
teries  of  questions  relative  to  the   offender.     Burdened  with  all 
^eSe  pieces,    they   think  themselves  obliged  to  read  them,   to 
Cdmiftient  upon  them,  and  to  draw  inferences   from  them :  the 
^(Sutest  among  them  think  it   necessary  to  make  distinctions    and 
suppositions,  and  to  surpass  the  lawyers  themselves.    Time  mean- 
,  while  passes  on,  impressions  weaken,  conviction  languishes,  doubt 
takes  possession  of  their  mind,  and  on  the  most  simple  and  evident 
questions^  sometimes  on  the  confession  of  the  criminal  himself,  the 
jurord  pass  whole  hours  in  useless  deliberations,  which  end  ofteh 
ill  the  most  deplorable  results.     The  difficulty  of  giving   an  ppi- 
liion  even  on  the  fact  itself,  is  but  the  least  of  their  inquietudes ;  they 
next  open  the  penal  code,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  puhish- 
ment  which  ought  necessarily  to  be  the  consequence  o^  their  de- 
claration.    Nourished  with  the  fruit  of  this  fatd  tree,  they  become 
the  prey  of  fresh  anguish.     Ought  they,  as  legislators,  to  render 
themselves  the  instruments  of  barbarity  ?  Ought  they  to  pronounce 
on  the  guilty  a  punishment  which  appears  to  them  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  crime  ?     Ought  they  to  load  their  consciehce  with 
Ae  cries  of  an  unfortunate  creature,  groaning  in  irons  which  he 
never  merited  ?     Ought  they  not  rather  to  affinh  what  is  not  true  ? 
What  choice  will  they  dare  to  make  between  cruelty  and  perjury  ? 
They  call  to  their  assistance  all  the  powers  of  their  reason,  all  the 
•ensibility  of  their  soul  \  at  length,  com] 
fiity  decides,  and  only  the  name  of  the  j 
true  picture  of  our  debates  ^  a  president; 
'  an  accused  person,  an  attorney-general  ti 
*a  criminal,  a  lawyer  scandalising  the  aud 
(^principles  the  most  pernicious,  a  feeb 
daring  to  express  their  coi^victioi^  ah< 
their  conscience.     In  fact,  assemblies  fi 
length  of  the  debates,  with  difficulties  and  fatigue,   that  they  shock 
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libut  good  senpe  of  the  judees»  mA  inspire  the  j«rie8  with  in  uneon- 
^menfcle  repugnance  for  dieir  functions. 

I  know  trery  well  that  I  shall  be  told  that  these  abuses  belonif 
oolj  to  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  law,  by  which  it  is  kid 
down,  as  a  duty  to  the  president,  that  tie  sAotM  remain  perfectly 
tngmrtial^  and  swnyp  the  matter  to  thejtercrs  m  wek  a  mmmer  at 
to  impress  upon  their  minis  the  principal  proofs  both /or  and 
against  the  prisoner;  that  it  has  given  no  power  to  the  prociuetw 
general,  beyond  that  of  devehping  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  aem* 
sation ;  that  by  the  article  SI  1,  the  advocate  is  enjotniNl  to  sttff  no* 
thing  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  and  that  it  has  forbidden  the  jurora 
to  be  influenced  in  their  decisions  by  any  consideration  of  the  conse* 
fuences  which  may  accrue  to  the  prisoner  from  them. 

But  what  efiect  can  be  hoped,  for  from'&ese  barren  recommen* 
dations  of  the  legislature  against  the  very  passions  which  it  is  the 
cause  of  exciting  in  the  magistrates,  the  advocates,  and  the  j-mror^ 
by  .Ae  peculiar  situation  in  which  it  places  them  ?  How  can  iit  be 
expected  that  a  president  will  be  tmparttal,  when  it  is  particiilarly 
reqmred  of  him  to  prove,  the  justice  of  the  accusaloon ;  that  die 
procurer-general  will  be  moderate  when  he  is  expected  to  show 
t&e  importance  of  it  $  that  an  advocate  wiU  be  particularly  sent* 
pulous  as  to  using  the  means  by  which  he  may  save  die  life  of  an 
unfortunate  wretch,  who  has  placed  his  last  hope  in  him ;  or  that  die 
jtirors  should  be  able  to  leave  all  consideration  of  the  punidimeBt 
out  of  the  question,  when  they  know  that  this  punishment  n|tt«t  he 
die  inevitable  consequence  of  dieir  own  decision  ? 

The  evil  then  consists  in  the  very  organisation  of  the  proceedings^ 
ami  cannot  be  reifnedied  by  any  odier  means  than  total  alteration. 

But  after  the  bad  success  of  so  many  of  otir  late  innovations^  wfae 
dian  venture  to  stand  forth,  and  say  to  the  nation,<^T(>u  have  hady 
tffl  now,  only  forms  of  law  so  barbarous  that  they  have  offered  to 
the  accused  enemies,  even  in  their  judges ;  your  tribunals  have  re^ 
asended  only  with  accents  of  hatred,  or  with  principles  the  moft 
fatal  to  pubHc  morals ;  your  jurors  find  their  liberty  of  coaseiencie 
enchained  by  the  implacability  of  your  laws,  and  they  must  either  he 
perjured  6r  unjust.  Away  then  '^nth  this  system  of  perfidy  and  cj^ 
pfMion ;  let  the  mterrogation  of  the  prisoner,  the  pleading  erf  the 
pMsureir-general,  and  that  of  the  advocate  for  the  accused,  be  all  sup- 
pre^d ;  no  longer  charge  the  president  with  the  establishment  of  hte 
accusation ;  and  no  longer  force  your  jurors  to  betray  their  own  coii« ' 
sciences)  by  inseparably  connecting  the  punishment  of  thedelinquent 
#i^  their  declaration  respectmg  his  guilt.  A  thousand  vokea 
would  rise  from  all  parts,  to  drown  that  of  so  bold  a  speaker. 
Wtat  I  they  would  exclaim,  would  you  deprive  society  of  the  mosT' 
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ydifde^v*''tKe  guilty' themselves  of  the  rigfit, of  .,^fii3yf  H^^^ui 
^1t*"'<ref6rtCe?"woifld  you  grant  to  judges  the  arbitrary  piQ^gr^^ 
Wsdcriilng  pUhishmeht  ?.  Let  ys  however  examine  into  tbejre^^i^y 
-dPtwsfe  dange'rs.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  reoiarjfcfd 
^KfirttJetftlJig  the  abuses  which  generally  arise  frqm  intetrogjatiKg 
t^c^'<5ii;tti^d,'^n4  particularly  when,  those  interrogations  are,n^«le 
IrfterV^^rds  a  part  of  the  evidence  against  hixn  j  I  belipye  that  I9(hftt 
I  h2iVe  already  stated  will  authorise  me  to  say^  tbat  fiQCiety^pf^il; 
W  seek  for  proofs  from  other  sources.  .  ,  jiJ  .rfi 

*i^ Whh  Tespett  to  the  defence  which  the  advocate  fpr  \h^  pfii- 
ib|tJt^  offers,  dd  Ve  not  all  know  how  far  it  is  removed ^fr^n^^e 
ttUth  ?  I^ppcal  to  all  those  who  have  the  least  experience  o^^i^llif 
ribhit^' Without  doubt  it  has  its  uses  in  gaining  th^  acquittal  o/.<^^ 
OTi^Otl&r,  i>ut  it  is  precisely  this  consideration  which  ought  to  make 
titf^ivish'to'  suppress  it.  The  prisoner  is  qu,ite  Cap'^ble  oF  ^xj^^ng 
d!^  "drcUni stances  which  Appear  against  hin^  :  Ee  is  /u]ly  .f;omp§tp#.| 
id:!  ^dissi^ite  doubts,  ^^^  establish  his  innocence^;  it  is  ,,pot,in^Abi§ 
trii^tb^th'at  afi'^dvocate  iv  often  so  ia§eful  to  him  :,it.  is.  J>y  thp  ^lfc 
^fiS^ibnj*  ^fticli  he  knows  how  tp  make  with,\^o  much  ?irt  |..t)y  jth© 
oWi^dtrorts  Ti'e  taises,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  little  reason  whi^fai 
flie-juroH  ()ossess,  and  by  the  terrors  with  which  his  decj?jitful  ri(^ 
qtrence  fills  theif  timorous  soiils.  The  ireal  nieans  of  deciding,  ini^ 
eiWinal  trial  are  within  the  reach  of  tne  most  i:^npretei;ifiii?g.p^rr 
iMy  when  he  is  "not  misled  by  prejudice:  he  has  no  need, of  h^ 
fttJm  arty  one  to  enable  hini  to.  feel  wh^tis  uncertain,.  aAdv^^QQ*. 
iMUi^tory  in  tlie  depositions  ;  his  conscience  and  good  sens^  dic^^ 
tfe.MA  with  sufficient  certitude.  To  these  grounds  fou  security,. 
a&ti*^dy  so  extensive,  if  we  add  the  power  which  would,  still  reip^in 
tpthe  prisoner  of  addressing  to  the  jurors  any  observations  w.hi^lf^^ 
Aky Judge  useful  in  his  defence,  the  constant  .dispo^jtipij^pf  t||ft. 
Htter  towatds  an  indulgence,  sometimes  even  excessive,,  as  well  .^; 
the  additional  new  lights  they  might  derive  from  a. really  impart^l; 
8ifMmary,'we  need  hot  be  afraid  that  the  innocence  p^jth^.,prispn5if 
shbuid  ever  be  unjus'tly  endangered. '  *  .    5    • 

\  -By  giving^  up  all  those  temptations  to  falsehood  which,  are  gea^, 
ritDy  beape^d  on  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  making  t^ie  at^qir- 
nifeyT-geiietal  forego  his  pleading,  (for  he  ought  to  shar^  the  same  f^^ 
a^^the  advocate  for  the  prisoner),  we  shall  do  much. more  in  fayo^ 
oftheiaccused,  than  we  shall  injure  him  by  suppressiij^g  his  defeqfe.^ 
aiRl  it'.ttiust  be  perceived  that  the  effect  of  this  new  systepi  wq]^^-: 
gfeatly  soften  the  rigor  of  his  situation.  .  /   \  .  V   I.   •«' 

Xlt*is  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner  that  I  wish  to  see  the  pre^Ayipit 
e>iemp.t^frotn^the  de^elppementof  the  accusation,- and  the  inten[oga- 
tibti'ctf  the  >feitee^se$  <tbnfided  to  other  care,  thaii  his.  Wliy  not  give 
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itiip''tathbWJ^w!io  are  spfecially  charged  with^statlisting'the  culpa- 
^iSry'dt  the  innocence  of  the  accused  \  I  meauj,  to^the.ajtjtpr^ejj^- 
nera)  and  td  the  advocate  for  the  defendant.  In  this  m.7H^ierjflp 
f^iti^g  of  prejudice  can  find  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  pres|f}^^ 
A  passive  spectator  of  the  xiehate,  he  would  become  the  chi^j^^j^jy 
^rif^the  affair^  a  juror  by  precedence,  on  account  of  his^  ki^^wjeilfff 
ill  criminal  affairs.  He  should  maintain  order  in  tie  a'ssembly,;^^ 
ihotild  prevent  them  exercising  against  the  witnesses  any,  soff^jof 
Vi^itraint,  and  take  rare  that  no  insult  should  be  offered  tke|Qi^^^ 
should  watch  over  any  light  that  may  be  thrown  on  the  sul^ct^ 
aA4  his  explanations  afterwards  to  the  jurors  would  th^n  ^ppfgr 
%cybl)  disdreet,  ahd  exempt  from  all  kind  of  personal  feeling.  The 
jut-bts  will  always  feel  the  impossibility  of  giving;  the.ir  opj{)|gp 
fretely,  as  long  as  punishment  is  the  unavoidable  conse^queifpe^cjf 
their  declaration.  What  impediment  can  the  legislator  tl^erj  ^na 
ttl<  giving  to  the  judges  the  right  of  mitigating  it  according  t^  y» 
tircUm stances  of  the  action  ?  Is  there  not  some  inconsistency^.Sftgr 
beitig  afraid  of  their  rigor  in  one  instance,  to  be  again  mistfu^ul 
o€  their  indulgence  in  the  other  ?  In  refusing  them  the  poweiT,  qif 
lessening  the  punishment,  will  not  the  advantage  of  truth  predoix^;* 
rtate  fl'nally  oter  the  unjust  prejudices  which  are  still  preserve^, 
srgidmt  the  magistracy  ?  The  more  we  are  desirous  that  the  df  cjjjr 
ita^n  of  the  jurors  should  be  sincere,  the  more  latitude  we  9i;g^tt 
td  leave  to  the  judge,  in  the  extenuation  of  the  punishment,  x\fg^\ 
iSbe  jury  may  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  drawing  down  anjj 
punbhment  on  the  offender  that  may  appear  too  severe  fpifnyfe 
fatth.  It  appears  then  necesssg^y  that  the  judge  possess  the  ff^fV^tf 
of  diminishing  the  punishment  at  least  two  degrees,  which  w.91^^ 
beitdes  be  of  so  great  advantage,  and  would  obviate  so  many  inqaiv* 
D^iii^nces,  that  this  faculty  alone  would  admit  of  our  adjourniiig 
ilMiefhiitely  the  revision  of  our  penal  code.  Of  what  use  are  all  tl^)$e 
papers  which  are  laid  before  the  jurors  ?  "What  use  do  they  Jf^r 
gineean  be  derived  from  them  ?  Have  they  not  heard  the  witne|^^fif, 
th^-Simtten  depositions,  and  all  that  the  accused  has  thought  prf^p^f 
to  say  in  defence  of  himself  ?  What  would  they  have  more  ?  Ti^y 
awf,  or  they  are  not  convinced.  I  will  even  dare  to  go  farther,  ^^ 
maintain  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  there  exist  bu/t  vfi;"^. 
few  instances  where  they  havp  really  need  of  deliberation,  'X\\^ 
th'ey  do  so  in  England  may  be  imagined,  since  the  law  reqijifjef 
thettt  to  be  unanimous.  It  is  evident  then  that  it  is  but  by  ,di^ 
ctlWiflg  the  charges  and  the  pleas  set  up  in  defence,  that  in  casf 
of  distsent  the  jurors  can  become  united  in  their  opinion.  ;  Tljf  y 
fttj  Seldom  however  deliberate^  and  only  when  die  jijgi^^^r;  J51 
question  fe  ^.capitial  crinie.  But  in  France^  where  unanimity  is  not 
required,  whence  arises  the  necessity  of  such  lengthened  discussions 
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stt  every  ailatr  ?  To  what  purpose  do  the  jurors  so  tediously  de* 
ydhiipe  their  individual  opinions  ?  May  it  not  be  feared  that  by 
doing  this  they  run  the  risk  of  being  influenced  by  the  riew  c« 
aoAie  one  of  their  colleagues,  who  may  hare  an  ascendancy  over 
AtkRf  and  giye  up  their  own  inferences,  drawn  from  the  impres-^ 
SiMi  'whidbt  has  been  produced  on  their  minds  in  the  course  of  the 
pfoceedSngs,  for  the  suggestions  of  an  artful  and  specious  man  ? 

'I  do  not  however  mean  to  say  that  all  deliberation  should  be  for- 
bidden  them  i  for  that  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  juror  can  be 
brought  over,  whose  dissent  may  proceed  from  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  fact ;  but  I  should  wish  this  deliberation  not  to  be  imposed  np^ 
0n  them  as  a  duty,  and  that  at  all  timet  they  should  be  autho- 
tfaed  to  assemble  round  their  foreman,  and  give  in  their  verdict 
without  being  obliged,  as  they  now  are,  to  retire  into  another, 
loom,  in  order  to  consider  of  it. 

^  I  might  here  examine  the  grand  question  ol  that  unanimity  in 
l^tors,  which  in  England  is  regarded  as  the  very  essence  ot  the 
institution ;  insomuch  that  to  it  alone  some  of  their  most  learned 
lawyers,  attribute  all  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  judgment^  but 
die  t>bject  of  the  present  chapter  does  not  embrace  a  discusnon  of 
such  extent. 

I  must  content  mvself  with  remarking  that  this  unammity  W9$ 
established  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  republic,  by  a  law  passed  on  the 
l^h  July,  and  continued  to  be  insisted  upon  till  the  publicatiog^ 
€i  the  existing  code,  that  is  for  about  twelve  years ;  with  this 
ttiodification  however,  that  if  after  twenty-four  hours  ol  delibera-* 
tkMi  the  jurors  should  not  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  their 
tmrdict  should  then  be  decided  by  majority. 

If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  the  trials  thmughout  all 
France  at  this  period,  it  ^ould  appear  that  upon  the  whole  of 
diem,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  in  edcch  year,  the  juries 
were  unanimous ;  and  that  at  Paris  in  particular,  in  the  course  of 
IMO  trials,  judged  by  the  criminal  tribunal  in  the  space  of  four 
years  and  a  half,  there  have  only  occurred  21,  in  which  the  jurors 
hstve  profited  by  their  right  to  deliver  in  a  verdict  simpiv  by 
majority.  The  advocated  for  unanimity  avail  themselves  of  tm 
representation,  and  allege,  that  from  it  we  may  fairly  presume 
Aat,  with  more  constancy  and  firmness,  it  would  have  been  easy 
fo^toive  introduced  among  us,  and  interwoven  with  our  manners^ 
Ae  necessity  of  tbit  unanimity,  so  useJFul,  if  not  absolutely  essen^ 
tial  to  justice.  They  maintain  that  it  would  have  been  accomplished 
vAtk  fiicility,  merely  by  depriving  weak  and  pusillaninious  jurors  of 
tMs  ^«mf6rtunate  alternative  of  twenty-four  iKmrs,  which  ofiered^ 
nfuge  to  their  irresolution,  and  procured  them  the  means  of  escape 
Ifag  the  ireqponiibilityef  the  deebion  whtdi  Atix  conscieiices  die- 
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tsiMd.  The  principal  at^^uments  opposed  to  unanimity  of  Toice  ema^ 
if^te  in  the  etett  of  some  of  the  jurors  holding  contrary  opini0i!|s^ 
#liieh  they  are  ultiibately  induced  to  retract,  and  which  Aey  are 
#^ently  inclined  to  do,  not  from  a  conviction  of  having  formed  k 
£dse  estimate  of  the  case,  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  wetlftet 
^ccumbing  to  the  stronger  or  more  powerful  party;  besides^  whett« 
eVet  a  prisoner  is  acquitted  either  by  a  simple  majority  or  by  two* 
thinls  of  the  jury,  justice  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  public  con* 
vtficed  that  the  remaining  third  is  secretly  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Ae  iVf^Joi'ity,  and  that  if  it  refuses  to  unite,  it  is  because  the  one 
pilty  is  ihfluenced  by  weakness,  md  the  other  is  composed  of  peth 
stStii  wh6se  minds  arte  naturally  inflexible,  and  whose  obstinacy  in«» 
^ceS  th6m  to  acquit  the  accused,  although  convinced  of  his  cltl^ 
P^tWHty.  '  J' 

In  short,  it  is  pretended  that~the  system  of  unanimity  prodtioei 
1^6  bther  efi^ct  that!  to  establish  a  controversy  between  the  strong 
stfid  the  w^ak,  which  gives  the  victory  in  favor  of  him  who  is  mosi 
habituated  to  the  fetigues  both  of  mind  and  body. 

To  this  mode  of  reasoning  the  supporters  of  unanimity  reply  y^^ 
first,  that  It  is  unjust  to  impute  to  the  union  of  the  minority  with 
th^  superior  number,  only  an  apparent  harmony  of  sentiment ;  £^ 
Although  a  certain  degree  of  complaisance  may  appear  on  tlte 
i^eaker  side,  yet  it  can  never  be  supposed,  that,  having  farmed  1^ 
strong  and  irrefragable  conviction  tdf  the  innocence  of  the  prisonct) 
they  could  be  induced  to  change  that  opinion  either  through  fa» 
^ue,  or  a  manifest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  pronounce 
him  guilty;  and  that  their  adheriilg  to  that  opinion  at  least  provet^ 
that  however  they  might  desire  further  or  stronger  prt)ofs  against 
the  accused  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  they  had  nevertiieless  qttite 
sufficient  internal  conviction  of  his  guilt. 

'  Secondly,  that  society  ought  to  consider  it  as  fact,  that*  the  m^ 
jority  of  two-thirds  resdly  carries  with  it  the  ceruinty  of  una^ 
nimity,  except  in  the  cases  Where  we  find  among  the  jurors  persons 
dbstinately  determined  never  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion. It  is  a  still  stronger  reason  for  requiring  a  pub^  declaration 
of  that  unanimity ;  on  the  one  side^  to  force  the  weaker  party  to  * 
abandon  their  disgraceful  and  scandalous  subterfuge,  and  to  obl^ 
ihem  to  join  the  majority,  m  securing  the  boAdls  of  society  from 
being  broken ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  ftubdue  those  systematic 
ahd  stubborn  spirits  who  widh  to  appear  even  wiser  than  die  UePr 
iSelf. 

Thirdly^  we  imist  h6t  suppose  that  a  ISttm  and  tonrageook  HHAii 
WiQ  Always  happen  to  be  oh  the  en^neoas  or  unjiM  )tide  of  til^ 
question.  iFte  may  fts  often  chance  to  be  on  tilt  tide  oF  jitttiCti 
and  tdidlttfie  support  of  his  courage  and  tesoIiitiMii  tsM  tfvotigk 
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it  IS  not  mathematically  impossible  for  a  tenacious  and  resolutf^ 
man^tp  constijain  the  eleven,  jurors  who  may  be  decided  on  con- 
demning the  ^  criminal,  to  abandon  through  weariness  their  own 
sentlnpei^tSj  and  adppt  hiS)  yet  that  eveavthis  inconvenience  is  less 
tha^  that  \yhich^resultjs  from  our  existing  system,  by  which  a  pep- 
son  njay  ^be  condeipned  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  four,  however; 
convinced  tKe  f emaiiiing  four  may  be  of  his  innocence,  and  how^ 
ever  they,  may  proclaim  theij  sense  of  it  aloud. 
^][^ucji  arq^the  arguments  most  commonly  made  use  of,  both  foe 
;^d  against  the  systep  of  unanimity  j  those  against  it  originate. iu. 
tneiinwprthy  considerations  of  weakness  or  obstinacy  5  those  in  its 
favor  are  on  the  contrary  the  fruits  of  a  theory,  masculine,  power-^ 
f|il,  geperqus,^  and  congenial  to  the  principles  of  a  constitutional 
gove^rnment,  IJut  why  must  I.  confess  that  our  minds  are  not  y^ 
strong;  ejnough  to  support  these  principles,  ^ud  that  tlxey  might 
even  b*»  productive  of  the  most  fatal  results  ?^  By  the  present  sy^ 
tem^  which  allows  of  sentence  being  pronounced  by  a  majority, of 
eigtit  against  fp^r,. justice  has  a.  chance,  of  victory,  in  thp  sec^cec];. 
which  the^y5tenr>  offers  to  those  jurors  who  may  have  given  theif-* 
vo^es  in  concjemnation  of  the  prisoner,  and  who  may  be  anxipii^^ 
to  escape  the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  as  to  which  way  their  opinioi^^ 
tended.  How  indeed  can  it  be  known  with  certainty  by  what  ma- 
jority the  decision  has  been  carried,  and  which  pf  the  jurors  znayv 
hiave^v^ted  fpi;,  or  against  the  accused  ?  But  by  the  system  of  unj^ 
nimitj^  which  necessarily  makes  all  the  votes  known,  how  mai^iy: 
peaGefui  ,<;itiz,en§  would  b^  made  uneasy  all  the  rest  pf  their  lives,^ 
by^tl^  drj^^ad  pf  some  possible  revenge  ?  It  is  easy  to  collect  all  the 
eper^s  of  the  .$oul,  and  brave  hatred  and  design,  sooner  than  sub- 
scribe ^o  ,the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  person;  but  in  acquit- 
ting the  guilty,  fewer  scruples  are  excited,  and  yet  the  injury  that 
is  ^o^i^e^  to  society  is  great  enough,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  call  for 
sonie  lepprse.  .y  ^  , 

jl^tj^jjjk  t.  apa  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  in  the  presen,t^state  of  om: 
niannei^,  fjcojni  the  i^pathy  with  which  our  citizens  fulfiltheir  duties,., 
k  w(^uldj>e^  impossible,  .on  the  system  of  unanimity,,  to  conylcto 
a|ijf^p,§^^pn  who  might  Jbe  guilty  of  a  political  crim^^  connived  at  hjFrr 
^W|^fl9.^^rful  party.  .,  .  ; -. 

1^  ,I)oyf(?yer,  ^he  sys.tem  should  prevail  against  those  con^^> 
quenc^^,^;^hic.h  jfc^ii^k  myself  authorised  to  doubt,  it  would  c^f^f* 
tai|]^  V  l^e  ^dyis^ble  to  establish  an  open  and  vigorous  unanimity, 
d{jpme4  of  jail  thosie  evasive  subterfuges  which  are  only  the  tiinl^v 
^"S^fff^^S^  jof  weaJcyqqs. ,  VSTe  .require  to  be  taught  our  duty  j^s  q^A^ 
^W>?W^9Mrh^  it/^-pp^t  Jthf  lawjs ;.  th^y  mu^t  inspire  us^w^fer, 
^f  WffffW^^ttVr^^^^  ar^,sq,.dpficiwt>  auia<;QU«liQm,ps,tgo 
act  upon  our  own  responsibility,  the  only  way  to  unite  opinions,  to 
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give  them  effect,   to  gain  ihem  defenders,   and  make   them  re- 
j^ected;       ^     ■:    ^ 

ft9^e  will  now  iniquire  intd  the  manner  in  wKich  "proceedings 
*be  laid  before  the  jurors.  The  code  prescribes  that  no  ^iip'stibn 
sHSIl  be  submitted  to  their  deliberation,  excepting  that  VhicTi  abi^ 
sokitely  result^  from  the  indictment  itself.  Reason  points  oiit,  tti^  * 
tlfey  can  only  judge  the  prisoner  upon  the  facts  set'foTtH  m 
that  indictment.  But  when  unexpected  circumstances  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  to  palliate  the  nature 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner,  ought  they  then  to' bc 
strictly  confined  to  the  question  of  the  indictment,  which  woiiti 
in  that  case  be  without  object,  the  code  not  having  provided  against 
an  occurrence  of  this  kind  ? 

*'-A  man,  for  example,  is  seen  descending  from  the  window 'ot 
an^apanment  in  which  a  .theft  has  been  committed  ;  he  is  after- 
wards found  with  the  stolen  articles  in  his  possession,  and  he  is 
presented  before  the  jurors  as  guilty  of  house-breaking.  ^     '  - 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  the  aspect  oFthe  affair  changes  v 
the  witnesses,  who  before  the  instruction  had  positively  declar^ 
the  prisoner  to  be  the  same  whom  they  had  seen  descend  from  the 
window,  how  begin  to  hesitate;  but  the  circumstance  of  (he 
stblen  goods  being  found  upon  him  remains  as'stronjg  ai'  ever, 
he 'being  unable  to  explain  how  they  came  into  his  possession ': 
vKe  may  imagine  that  in  this  case  the  jurors  may  doubt  as  ^to'tlle 
principal  fact  alleged^  which  is^  that  the  prisdnerh'as  not  himself  been 
gtitKy'  of  the  theft,  but  that  he  has  been  at  least  an  accchhjpl?ce 
iirft,  by  receiving  the  stolen  goods,  is  still  sufficiently  evident.  *  Tliel 
acdusation  however  turns  only  upon  the  commission  of  the  ffieflf. 
and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  being  an  accomplice.  WKajc 
conduct  then  must  be  adopted  ?  Must  the  prisoner  be  acfqiiitted  upoft*^ 
the  charge  of  theft,  and  tried  upon  a  new  indictment,  as  an  accom- 
plice, when  it  is  evident  that  this  new  indictment  can  only  b^ 
framed  out  of  the  same  materials  as  the  old  one  ?  We'  may'  easily 
conceive  the  evils  which  would  ari^e  from  such  a  mode  of  ptbfceed- 
in^,  how  thfe  progress  of  business  would  be  impeded,  arid  thd  prisdns 
crowded  J  what  expenses  would  be  heaped  upon  tiie  state';' how 
nidhy  prisoners  forced  to  submit  to  trial  after  trial,  and  grow^  old" 


nidhy  prisoners  forced  to  submit  to  trial  after  tnai,  and  grow^  o 
in  dungeons,  without  means  of  obtaining  the  detetmination  of  "*^' 
la^.    Such  ^  state  of  things  would  be  intolerable  in  practice 


thi^  it  does  not  exist,  is  owing  to  the  following^  circuirnstahcfci.^'^^y*' 
tOte  court  not  finding  in  the  criminal  code  ariy  meki^15  6?  ^^l 
vlMPi'ig  the  abuse  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  feeling  the  urgeift; 
neBfessityi  of  doing  se,  availed  themsdves  of  the'art?cle  ^»»,  ^Mt*K^ 
peittBt#*-'th6  president,  when  any  aggravdtmg  iSttUiffttarfc^s:  '^^ 
p«h^4iv^«t^<jd&rtg*of  th^  evidence,  to  ihark^"^riW^^ft«iiittti?  ttf 
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Ijitf  jftiWts  relatire  to  these  circumstances ;  and  fwm  this  die..|t^ 
letidiice  has  been  drawn,  that  the  president  was  authorised  to  hf 
blxfote  the  jurors  all  questions  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
^t  of  ajpcusation. 

Certsitfily  the  tegislatxure  was  far  from  imagining  that  the  coiir 
jstroction  put  upon  this  article  would  erer  have  been  carried  so  fatL 
It  %^a8  adopted  only  as  a  means  of  completing  the  accusatiottf 
when  it  was  aggravated  by  any  new  depositions,  containing  circum>« 
eCancca  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  instruction  being  made  out, 
^licjb  as  house-breaking,  or  forcible  entry,  or  being  an  accomplice; 
bat  it  was  never  meant  to  extend  to  the  right  of  deciding  upoa 
these  relative  questions }  insomuch  that  when  the  first  plea  agidnflt 
die  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  presidents  of 
the  ceurts  of  assize,  was  carried  into  the  court  of  appeal,  that 
court  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  unexpected  construction  ^iM 
had  been  put  upon  article  338  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  soon  €IH»* 
tinced  that  it  was  impossible  in  practice  to  dispense  with  so^ 
law  that  should  grant  to  the  court  of  assize,  the  privilege  of  putting 
4)ttestions  having  affinity  to  those  immediately  emanating  from  the 
l^rge ;  and  that,  since  no  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  that 
l^ilid  was  laid  down  in  the  code,  the  deficiency  must  necessftriiy 
he  supplied,  by  giving  to  one  of  the  articles  there  found)  that  in- 
terpretation which  was  absolutely  requisite. 

The  adoption  of  this  article,  however,  immediately  presented 
another  abuse,  the  inconveniences  of  which  we  every  d«y  tvf9^ 
«ience.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  coaoeived,  itffi 
the  president  aione  who  has  a  right  to  judge  upon  fehe  tsinewt^ 
tiances  which  may  aggravate  the  case  \  and,  according  to  tiie  cwb^ 
iMmction  which  he  may  put  upon  them,  he  is  privileged  to  ibl^^w 
y^  the  proceedings.  It  is  evident  then  that  in  a  great  nusabepof 
<<eivcumstances,  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  at  the  dwsposal  of  the  pM- 
^ent. 

^^'  It  is  necessary  to  hh  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ^eciat 
springs  by  which  the  jury  is  governed,  to  give  an  idea  ^f  tfa^  ii^ 
meflce  which  the  president  possesses  over  them  frpm  his  right  to 
put  these  questions*  Qften  by  declinipg  to  do  it,  and  by  eoafinicig 
iulmself  strictly  to  the  questions  which  actually  wault  frou^  the 
•^shargef  he  is  almost  certain  of  procuring  the  aG4uittal  of -<he  fni- 
toner.  This  is  almost  always  th^  ^s^  when  the  evidence  m  tVkffkfft 
•of  the  charge  is  weakened  in  the  course  of  the  farial  by  the  df  pofl^ 
taoii  of  witnesses ;  and  that  these  depositions  app^rimg  ^Oi^tftfl'W 
'loiihe  principal  charge  in  the  accusation,  are  iio4pnger4teetfpi(s4'laf 
impg^taoce,  e«^pting  as  elucidating  (ar^^umstances  coxmeoS^i^Aik 
it.  The  jjomw  ^(^  cansulting  vmeVf  upon  tbt  axut  ^futtaim^n, 
which  ajip^ars  doubtMi  fnd  not  19911  th?  ^reipiflii»if||ei^41»|. 
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Ulg  fieom  it,  which  are  ptayed,  are  obliged  to  rttiara  a  vei^ct^if 
Mquittal.  On  the  contrary,  even  when  the  connecting  (iroiHniit»n«r9 
ale  proceeded  upon,  the  president  can  still  often  spare  the  dofot* 
quent  the  punishment  to  which  he  would  be  condemned  upon  tiir 
pmcipal  charge  \  and  this  constantly  happens  in  ewes  vXete  ithe 
prioocipal  fact  is  proved,  and  the  punishment  attached  to  ii'.iis 
deemed  too  severe  \  and  that  the  secondary  parts  are.p9Qyed4thi|[W 
and  are  subjected  to  a  lighter  penalty.  The  jurors  tben^doi»4ii^ 
tlurough  a  feeling  of  indulgence  natural  to  them*  to  acauit  tk^ 
'  prisoner  of  the  principal  chaige,  and  only  find  him  guilty  ot  tbs  ec^ 
coadary  part  of  the  accusation  \  so  that  the  d^ee  of  punishnyat 
he  is  liable  to,  and  often  even  his  acquittal,  may  depend  on  the  v^ 
9I  the  president  to  proceed  or  not  with  connecting  circmnafniwtiL 
Thus  in  order  not  to  go  beyond  the  supposition  we  Jhave  alrea^ 
sniKleb  we  see  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  president  iu^ 
aiop^st  the  power  of  acquitting  or  condemninc  the  pristaer,  9CC09ir 
ingly  as  he  may  confine  himself  to  the  act  of  accusation  in  whioli 
i^  is  described  as  committing  the  theft,  or  as  he  may  branch  out 
ilfon  the  next  consideration  in  which  he  may  be  viewed  as  the.fify 
ceiver  of  the  stolen  eoods.  All  those  who  have  had  occasion  ,to 
fyifi^gaumt  the  court  of  assize  have  witnessed  the  fact  I  upeak  of  a 
llmsand  tomes,  and  they  must  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  «# 
longer  entrusdng  the  president  with  such  extensive  power* 
M  It  follows  then  from  all  these  explanations,  that  besides  the  prin- 
tifA  question,  it  'm  often  indispensable  to  present  to  the  junm 
4itiestiona  msiag  out  of  it,  particularly  such  as  are  connected  wiA^ 
ciflPiimstanf  es  considered  by  the  law  as  aggravations  of  the  crimiv 
da  wi^  then  be  iiurprised  tnat  they  ar«  sometimes  plunged  into  i% 
explicable  embarrassments,  particularly  when  we  con^der  that^tGi^y 
«ie  awiire  that  the  punishment  will  lie  unrelentingly  dealt  ou|  ^di^ 
«9r<liac  ^^  ^^  affirmative  declarations  which  they  may  make^  ^ 
*that  consequently  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  frame  their  s^aaivf^ 
in  4»ck  ft  manner,  as  not  to  chraw  down  upon  the  ciiminal  a  more 
figeif mis  ^chastiflenieAt  than  he  may  deserve  ?  ^ 

li^rw  jar  removed  from  all  diesa  difficuldes  is-the  gifx^y  4ur  ^ 
ffM^  aS  an  &iglish  jury,  proapunoed  always  after  two  or  three 
jmnMlieft  of  deji&ation  ?  Is  it  not  poMiUe  to  teach  ours  the  saqie 
mtfiki^i  The  first  :st^  towards  it  would  be,  tp  grant  the  ju4gW^ 
Mf|ibaye.pi!oposed  above,  the  rijght  q£  nu^gating  |uinisdunentS4  a^ 
lbkS»7Jurof»  would  tthea  have  po  iiw>tiv«  for  unc^(ain  calculation^ 
l»ltflmKM  r&Wm^  Qonfideoceonthe  equity  of  the  ju4ge%  as^P 
rthe  degree  of  punishment  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  ^poft  9tk 


aoNtthftiig  -vme  wpuW  ^o^hmbim^ss^  Aw,  to  lay  tl^  ffl«rho|e  .que%- 
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fTfzrtxe  it  ip.  aucj^  a^mannerj,  that  they  wouj/d  b*  able  tQ^^nAw^f^ iii„ 
on^  wordi,  tffs  or  no;  insomuch  as  it  should  include  every  Dt|n<}}f. 
c^the^trial,  that  is  to.^ay,  the  leading  question,  the  question^ 
bifanching  out  of  it,  and  all  the  aggravating  circumstances.  .  ,. 

^  TThis  is  the  arraignment  that  I  would  propose :  Is  the  j)rtsor^i 
&df^f  or  is  he  guilty  qf^  or  accessary  to  a  theft y  or  of  an  attempt  at 
j^(m^  mth  qualifications  .^  .  '  . 

."^JThis  word  qualification  should  include  in  its  acceptation  all  the 
cajcumstances  considered  as  aggravations  in  the  sight  of  the  lajr^ 
but  in  case  of  the  act  being  liable  to  a  particular  kind  of  punishment^  ^ 
as  for  instance,  a  forgery,  it  should  be  explained  in  concise  terms^ 
and  the  question  should  be  put  in  these  words :  ^     ; 

1$  the  prisoner  guilty  of y  or  an  accomplice  in^  a  theft,  or  ^n^ 
attempt  at  theft  y  ly  means  of  forgery  ?. 

It  would  remain  afterwards  for  the  judge  to  explain  to  the  Jurors 
vhat  the  law  understands  by  connivance,  qualification^  forger)^ 

The  jurors  would  then  have  to  answer  to  the  question  in  eithSpc 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways ;  Yesy  the  prisoner  it  gidlty  $ 
oil  Noy  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty.  \     r 

In  a  case  where  they  believe  that  the  theft  has  been  commltti^^f 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  aggravating  circumstance,  they  shoul^ 
reply ;  YeSy  the  accused  is  guilty  (f  theft y  but  ^without  anypectiUan. 
atrocity. 

The  process  resolves  itself  into  this.  The  clerk  explain^  to  the 
jury  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  stands  accused;  the  atterneyr 
general  sets  forth  in  a  few  words  the  circumstances  connected 
Wijh  the  prosecution,  comprehending  the  different  articles  contain- 
ed in  the  indictment,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  ,ffi 
unattended  to  by  the  jurors.  He  would  next  have  to  examine  tbp 
witnesses  on  the  behalf  of  the  prosecution ;  the  solicitor  for  tlie 
prisoner,  in  his  turn,  examines  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  |».  • 
and  the  witnesses  for  each  party  are  cross-examined  by  th^  akdvo^ 
cates  on  both  sides,  who  must  be  expressly  forbidden,  in  summiqg 
up  the  evidence,  to  draw  any  inference,  either  in  favor  of,  qx 
against  the  prisoner.  This  duty  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  presi* ' 
dent  when  he  makes  his  summary,  which  he  ought  to  do  immedi- 
ttely  after  the  examination  of  the  last  witness.  The  jurors  should 
then  assemble  round  their  foreman,  and  come  to  a  decision,  unless 
tbey  should  particularly  demand  leave  to  retire  to  deliberate  upoii 
their  verdict;  which  ought  to  goliy  majority,  in  the  proportion  of 
e^ht  to  four. 

^  Little  more  remains  for  me  to  remark,  than  to  explam  a  case 
where  |he  difficulty  consists  not  only  In  the  matter  of  facti  but  also 
in  the  point  of  law;  that  is  to  say,  whether  or  not  tht  act  imputeit 
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to  Ol^  pAs6tter,;^onstitx^€  i  dKme^'cognl^fc  in  lavir.  A  cfaSff^bf 
tliis  Idiid  id^'bften  attended  witK  circumstances  6f  pecuT£irliig&^^ 
tkfn\  piftrtictilarly  in  some  instances  ot  forgery  where  tne  pri^btiCTf.. 
may  confesi^  the  fact  on  which  the  prosecution  may  *he  fdiijijled', 
but'malntains,  ^and  not  without  the  appearance  of  reason,  that  Ae 
facf  i^If  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  of  fraud  prov>idetf[ 
against  by  the  code;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  is  accuse^ ^ 
ptlbing  an  imaginary  signature  to  a  bill,  and  passing  it  oiFfor  ttaf 
.  of  i  fifing  person;  or  of  making  an  agreement  with  a  notary  ^nd" 
afteti/lrards  denying  his  signature.  '*'  "  .  '".  ''^ 

At  presfent  these  questions  are  discussed  befot*e  the  jtiroiriB.'  ^eSA 
tween  the  attorney-general  and  the  advocate  for  thef  prisoner: 'Ijut 
if  we'lrer^  to  suppiress  the  pleadings,  as  I  have  proffosed.  the  jurojrs 


explain  poitits  of  law  to  the  jurors,  it  is  very  certain  that,  under  t^i 
pl^ext  of 'doing  so,  they  would  take  the  lead  in  allcasesVin  drder 
tO'ha^e  an  bpporturiity  of  disputing  on  matters  of  fact  j  and  diui 
hj  degrees  all  the  advantages  of  the  new  systefn  which  I  liave  hefri 
efidwbiiring  to  point  out,  would  entirely  vanish.  We  must  seek  crut, 
tfa^efibre^,  the  meanS  of  obviating  these  inconveniences,  and  I  believe 
tMJ^*kVe  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  England  on  these  occasions. 
The  jurors  there  are  obliged,  as  I  have  shown,  to  decide  ujbpn 
pOTii6oF'laWi  but  they  are  hot  obliged,  as  in  France,  to  decide. 
ujJiA^'  tliem  absolutely.     If,  after  some  short  observations  whkli' 
atte'^ailfessed  to  the  judge  on  the  subject  by  the  counsel  for'  ^he' 
flfUbn^r,  oir  aftfer  the  explanations  which  the  judge  males  ihW^ 
sfiboMk^,  tlief  p6int  of  law  appears  to  them  easy  to  decide  uponi** 
^  ife'tUtn  a  general  verdict,  which  embraces  at  once  the  questlo'tf* 
b^  Afthe  law  and  the  fict ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  of  tlj^ 
qt^tibn' appear^  totKemto'be  beyond  their  ability,  they  edfif:¥nW 
th'^nikfeJi'es  ^itK  Vetufriing  a  special  verdict  in  the  form  that  1  HaviJ' 


tldH'^fifillekw. 

IfiflMcfc'we  in  some  degree  follow  the  same  Course,  and,  iii  t)rfl<?t*^ 
t^'Simi^fetiUr  jurors  the  arrangement,  always  cBffictrlt,  of  this  s^ed£tu- 
t«iw^,*'<j6hsider  all  ffieir  declarations  as  specM;  that  is  to  say,'"al|^ 
gl?efilfel%  under  the  Supposition  that  the  court  will  judg^wh%tHSl?* 
the  fact  attributed  to  the  prisoner  constitute  the  crime  specifiJdliy* 
tfiWi^-rand  that,  consequently,  it  will  be '  permitted  %e  advocate 
for  itiWMhn^^^nA'^M  !iiforAey^geiie^alV  after  tlie  dfekiyHon ;  af 
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•  A  dbufcle  adTantage  would  result  ftoiri  this  mode  6f  profceedih^ ; 
firit,  that  we  should  no  longer  be  afraid  of  confusing  the  dricuSi* 
Sidn  of  the  fact  with  the  discussion  of  the  point  of  law  5  ind,  ih 
the  second  place,  that  we  should  have  no  trouble,  excepting  u^Oii 
those  points  of  law  which  were  really  serious,  and  upon  wHch 
there  would  soon  be  a  certain  jurisprudence  which  would  Stipply 
ill  the  imperfections  and  omissions  of  the  code.  We  must  remeiii- 
ber  that  in  these  cases  there  would  be  no  intention  of  submitting  to 
the  decision  of  the  courts  points  which,  from  particular  citcilni- 
stances,  the  law  expressly  submits  to  the  decision  of  the  jufor^} 
such  as  determining  whether  a  work  ought  or  ought  not  t6  be 
considered  a  libel ;  these  questions  would  continue  to  be  debited 
before  them  betwetn  the  attorney-general  and  the  advocate  fpr 
the  prisoner. 

This  manner  of  deciding  points  of  law  may  appear  at  present 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  chamber  of  accusation  \  in 
iact,  there  would  be  something  contrary  to  the  hierarchy  and  Mf- 
mony  of  the  powers  in  bringing  a  point  of  law,  which  had  alr^thr 
been  before  the  chamber  of  accusation  of  the  royal  couirt,  corhf^ff- 
ed  always  of  five  counsellors,  again  into  a  court  of  assizes,  cOitip^ci- 
ed  of  five  counsellors,  or  oftener  still,  in  the  first  instance^  of  biify 
one  counsellor  and  four  judges.  But  we  must  irecollect  th^  1 
imly  propose  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  a  system,  whieire  the  jHhj 
of  accusation  shouldbe  re-established,  and  where  consequently  there 
would  appear  nothing  disgraceful  in  submitting  to  the  reWBibtt  bf 
the  judges  a  point  of  law  which  had  only  been  decided  by  Un^- 
tending  citizens  who  were  strangers  to  the  study  of  'th6  crithirta! 
law. 

In  order  to  tetminate  here  all  that  conceriis  the  courb  of  kssiiWii 
I  will  add  that  it  appears  useless  to  me  tiiat  they  should  be  cdMi* 
posed  of  five  judges  ;  as  they  are  in  the, present  day,  I  should  Iftfek 
one  would  be  sufficient -,  as  it  is  In  England,  the  judged  <?hd 
appear  to  assist  him,  without  doubt,  oh  account  of  the  dignity  of  die 
court,  having  nothing  really  to  do,  know  hot  how  to  employ  thSHr 
time,  and  seem  burdened  with  the  weight  of  it.  They  read,  thfe*^ 
yawn,  they  nestle  about  in  their  seats,  and  are  no  Way  fit,  ift  t\\\% 
state  of  weakness  and  impatience,  to  fulfil  the  object  thit  \i  j^ft)- 
-posed  for  their  co-operation.  I  do  hot  think  tnat  Ae  J)0>krfer  of 
mitigating  punishme|it,  which  I  would  have  granted  to  the  cfbtirt 
of  assizes,  ought  to  be  considered  a  particular  reason  for  presisMn^ 
them  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  responsibility  which  would  rest  upon  the  president,  if  he 
Were  alone,  would  offer  a  more  solid  guarantee  for  his  v^aAohi 
atid  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  new  power  which  would  be 
confided  to  him,  than  any  that  would  result  from  fhe  uhloii  df  Ae 
four  judges  who  might  be  continued  whh  him  in  office. 
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TkpMOI^t  scrupulous  attention,  howerer^  in  this  case;  wquld  be 
pi?ce^sary  as  to  die  choice  of  presidents  j  and  we  must  no  longer 
indi^criminatelv  confide  to  all  the  members  of  the  royal  court, 
fiii^c.tions  which  require  a  presence  of  mind,  a  firmness  of  charac* 
ter,  ^nd  readiness  of  elocution,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
one  person.  We  must  either  choose  from  each  court  a  certain 
n)i)^ber  pf  magistrates  who  shall  be  specially  employed  in  presid* 
iog  at  the  assizes  of  the  district,  or  we  must  institute  a  body  of  pri- 
vate niagistrates  which  shall  be  composed  of  about  forty  members, 
tp  wiborn  shall  be  entrusted  the  presidency  of  all  the  assises 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  formation  of  the  jury* 

What  is  the  trial  by  jury  ?  it  is  trial  by  the  country.  The  English 
term  the  jurors  the  country  of  the  prfsoner ;  which  country  you  are. 

Put  in  what  description  of  jurors  is  it  that  a  prisoner  can  behold 
the  reptesentacives  of  his  country  ?  It  can  only  be  in  a  determi- 
nate number  of  jurors  taken  at  random,  as  Blackstone  says,  from 
among  those  whom  the  law  shall  have  declared  capable  ot  execut- 
jutig  the  functions  of  jurors.  If  then  the  choice  of  jurors  summon- 
ed to  the  assizes  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  authority  whatso-^ 
,eTer,  whether  administrative,  or  judicial  i  or  if  this  authority  have 
any  indirect  means  of  influence,  either  by  removal  or  reduction,  the 
prisoner  cannot  in  such  persons  see  his  country  g  that  is,  the  fortuitous 
.upion  of  all  the  opinions  which  may  prevail  in  it ;  he  sees  in  them 
X>nlj  jud|;e3  set  over  him  by  some  man  in  whose  power,  political 
^mnions  or  private  feelings,  they  may  have  a  particular  intereist. 
jremetual  ,and  immoveable  magistrates  would  be  better  than  such 
as  mese* 

l^ese  principles  appear  to  me  so  evident  that  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  depart  from  them  without  entirely  altering  the  nature 
.of  the  mstitutio;}  of  .tri^l  by  jury ;  and  if  the  government  still  feel 
som^  hesitation  in  adopting  mem,  it  is  from  being  misled  by  t]|ie 
{ear  of  losing  one  of  the  instruments  which  has  been  consideiced 
jp^Qjit  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  authority.  Let  government, 
bovrever,  be  assured,  that  it  will  neither  be  less  powenul,  nor  lesa 
^^spectej^^  for  having  freely  relinquished  all  influence  over  thfi 
44niinistration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases. 

,If  it  is  indispensable  that  those  who  form  the  general  list  of 
jurors  of  their  department  should  likewise  be  placed  by  lot  on  tl\e 
^st^tthe  sessions  and  assizes,  and  th^t  each  should  be  so  in  turn  ; 
it  is  ^^ent  the  jgeneral  lists  must  be  so  formed,  that  all  those,  or 
jat^east  a  jg];eat  majority  of  those  inserted  in  th€;m,  will  be  fully 
^p^^Ie.  of  fueling  the  importance  and  iiatui^e  of  the  charge  witn 
^iirfliif^  tj^ey^re  jefltru^tcd." 

^uthpwWthe^^iepcy,qf  d^epepom  pjU^rCd  on  the  general 
lists  to  be  ascertained  ?  who  is  to  judge  of  die  integrity  and  infor. 
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3^^|>nof.  <^ch  iiHlividtiAl  possessing  tbe  fnrtl^ar  n^tsbsidxy  re* 

yifjij^itfis^i  Is  this  to  be  done  by  the  prefects,  the  counsdlbiTi  «»  the 

«^qff  cturo,  the  members  of  the  electoral  college,  the  magistrates  ? 

In  all  these  I  only  see  men  more  or  less  dependent  on  goverttm^, 

lin^  tp  whom- a  coincidence  with  themselves  in  political  <fpihions 

^Vff[^\d  hfy  deemed  the  most  necessary  of  all  quahfications.       "*  ""' 

*^7gl  should  prefer  applying  for  proofs  of  their  ability  to   the  same 

j^^s  as  were  employed  for  the  choice  of  deputies  and  electdfs'j 

rtl^sit^Js  to  say,  property,  because  property  afFords  the  mc^st  pfCltHii-' 

4>ility  of  education,  and  of  course  of  information  and  inti^ri^. 

But  I  would  only  sufFer  fortune  to  regulate  my  choice,  in  the  m4t 

4<>^nce  ;  and  when   no  better  guide  was  to  be  found,  I  would 

^^fterwards  adopt  a  less  hazardous  mode  of  election. 

,\  I,  would  fix  the  number  of  jurors  necessary  to  each  department 

^according  to  the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  number  of  sessions 

generally  held  in  it.    This  would  be  from  six  hundred  to  three 

4}^U^nd  six  hundred.  '■  ' 

I  -1  vould  again  divide  the  number  of  jurors  fixed  for  eadi  di^ 

^ct  m<  its  difierent  departments,  according  to  then-  Dvealtfa  atid 

^[>pulation }  and  in  order  to  complete  the  nmnber,  in  die^firvt 

oj^stance,  I  would  call  on  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  df  these 

^'stckts.     The  lists  of  jurors  thus  formed,  I  would,  in:"  foture, 

^H^f.the  power  of  nominating  to  all  places  which  became  vadant, 

j[r4fst^  in  the  jurors  of  these  districts  ;  who  should  choose  to'fifl 

jliem^  the  persons  deemed  most  fitting,  widiout  requiring  from 

|hein  any  proof  of  eligibility,  in  order  that  any  person,  in  whstet^r 

^ank'of  life^  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  maybe 

9{)|KUi»ted  to  it.     By  these  means  we  should  be  certain  of  haTii^ 

jurors  whose  integrity,  information,  and,  above  all,  whose:  indci* 

pendence  could  not  be  doubted. 

:^ilf  any  inconvenience  should  be  found  to  arise  from  gn^tin^  to 
jurors  the  right  of  nominating  to  two  or  three  places  which  be* 
C^d  vacant  among  them  every  year ;  and  it  was  judged  that, 
granting  tJiis  privelege  would  render  the  jury  of  each  department 
a  Jynd  of  aristocratic  corporation,  accessible  to  private  prejudice, 
t^e  po^^r  might  be  vested  in  the  electors  of  each  district,  who 
s]bfi?urd  be  assembled  for  that  purpose  on  a  day  fixed  every  year. 
i||,  the  only  intention  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons  fronr  being 
chosen  as  jurymen,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  die  ekotora  of  each 
^gpa^rmient,  from  the  knowledge  they  have  of  men  with  whom 
^yr^ace  >n  the  habit  of  living,  must  be  at  least  »  likely  as  tbe 
gmxects  to  select  men  of  intelligence  and  probity  ^  and  me  end 
Pf9ppsed  would  thus  be  attamed  without  tha  interventicRi*  of 
^t^it]^,,  ^n  i&teirveiiiioit  which  must  be  aycnded  v^kb  'die  greatest 
QWA%?^  i^Hltntionf  the  pjinctpid  «im't>f  which  b  ieo  reptete  its 
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"  Wbediw  thi^^imthed  or  any  other  be  adlrpted  f(a»  formIttg*^He 
.gtneraHbts,  we  must  now  consider  how  the  sessions  list  is  t^Mlie 
selected  frwi  the  general  list,  and  how  the  special  jury  is  tbUe 
sheeted  from  the  sessions  list. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  important  point 
on  which  the  whole  independence  of  criminal  justice  rests  ;  for'it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  general  lists 'are 
formed,  if  the  right  of  forming  the  sessions  list  is  vested  in  the 
pt^i  or  any  other  functionary,  there  will  always  be  found  in 
the  general  lists  a  sufficient  number  of  men  ready  to  administer  to 
thdir  passions  and  espouse  their  animosities. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  danger  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  krhe 
recourse  to  chance  ;  but  how  are  the  decrees  of  chance  to  be  made 
known  ?  who  are  to  be  the  faithful  ministers  of  this  fickle  god- 
dess? who  does  not  know  with  what  audacity  her  decrees  have 
hetn  dictated,  even  down  to  the  present  moment  ? 

Let  us,  then,  seek  a  mode  of  learning  them  secure  from  the 
influence  of  those  employed  to  make  them  known.  I  would 
propose  the  following  :  let  there  be  a  book,  in  which  should  be 
'written,  either  indiscriminately  or  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
of  all  the  jurors  of  the  department  $  this  book  must  be  composed 
of 'as  -many  pages  as  there  are  jurors  required  for  the  service  i( 
each  session }  each  page  must  contain  the  same  number  of  names'^ 
irith  the  exception  of  the  last,  on- which  must  be  inserted  the 
mxtte9  remaining  after  the  division  of  the  general  number  of  thh 
jwrors  of  the  department,  according  to  the  number  of  pages 
idHcb  the  book  contains.  The  names  of  the  jurors  must  likewi^ 
^  immbered  on  each  page,  from  number  one  to  the  last  number 
o^the  page. 

This  book  should  be  printed  and  distributed  to  each  juror.        1 

The  drawing  should  take  place  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  tribunal 
of  accusation,  after  having  been  announced  fifteen' days  1>ef ore  ih 
the  public  prints;  It  must  be  performed  by  the  president  of  the 
tribunal,  in  presence  of  the  prefect,'  and  of  all  the  jurors  who 
wish  to  he  present ;  and  it  must  be  done  in  the  following  mariner ': 
-^  An  ^rni  'must  be  placed  before  the  president,  containing  is 
tnaaxy  mimbers  as  there  are  names  in  each  of  the  pages  of  the 
^ooir  eentaining  the  names  of  the  jurors ;  the  president  draws  oUt 
dne  of  the  msmbers,  and  the  name  of  the  jtlror  corresponding  dr% 
therfirst  page  with  this  number  is  to  be  the  first  juror  of  thfe 
acfasbnt.  ^The  numbers^must  then  be  replaced  in  the  urn,  and 'the 
drswitig  repeated  for  the  second,  third,  and  successively  all  the 
pagc8>of  the  book/ except  the  last,  which  is  to  be  drawn  sepa- 
rateiy,'*the^hilmber8'lMnng  put  into  the  urn  which  are  necessary  to 
equn^die'mcmber^otifiames'Oiidris  page.  'As  a  further jpfeca?o« 
tion,  the  president^  before  opening  the  number  drtiWn  &t)iii  die 
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vm$  might  be  4irected  to  require  znj  of  the  per^oas  pjcesent  irho 
lK«re  strangers  to  the  arrangen^nt  to  n^ana  the  page  to  which  ^e 
mimber  drawn  should  refer. 

Let  us  take  an  example,  in  order  that  the  simplicity  of  tlu« 
Bitfihod  of  drawing  the  names  may  be  better  understood,  and 
impose  there  are  eight  hundred  and  seven  jurors  in  die  /depart- 
misnt. 

..  The  book  of  the  jurors  will  contain  thirty-six  pagesj  (this  being 
tb^  number  of  jurors  necessary,  according  to  law,  for  the  ^rvice 
iai  «a<[;h  session,)  and  each  of  these  pages  twenty-two  names,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  which  will  contain  the  fifteen  name^ 
remaining  after  the  division  of  the  general  nui^ber  oiF  Ae  jurors 
of  die  department  by  thirty^^ix;  which  will  make  the  particular 
number  of  jurors  on  this  page  amount  to  thirtv-seven. 
s  All  the  names  of  the  jurors  must  be  u^mbered  on  each  pstget 
from  number  one  to  number  twenty-two. 

.  Th/e  urn  will  contain  twenty-two  numbers.  The  president 
will  draw  one,  and,  before  opening  it,  bejgs  one  of  the  spectators 
to  name  any  one  of  the  pages  of  the  book,  ea^c^dng  the 'last. 
3!he  seventh  page  is  named  i  the  president  opens  the  number, 
which  proves  to  be  nineteen,  this  makes  the  nineteenth  jyror  on 
the  seventh  page  the  first  juror  of  that  session*  The  president 
l^laces  the  number  in  the  urn,  mixes  them,  and  draws  out  ^ 
second  nujaciberi  the  page  is  then  named  as  before,  and  the  ju^or 
corre#poiiding  on  that  page  with  the  number  drawn  is  the  second 
juror  of  the  sessiions  ;  thi^  is-  continued  in  the  samje  manner  for 
.  the  iitst  thirty-five  pages.  With  respect  to  the  last,  fifteen  more 
l^mbc»rs  are  put  intp  the  uca,  in  addition  to  those  already  there, 
making  in  all  thirty-seven,  to  complete  the  number  of  jurors  con* 
tained  in  this  page  ^.  and  as  the  page  cannot  be  named,  as  in  the 
fGnoer  case,  the  preudent,  or  some  one  present,  is  to  dra(w  a 
^number  from  these  thirty-seven,  which  wiU  determine  the  juror 
oji  thi^  last  page,  who  is  to  complete  the  sessions  list. 

I  am  much  deceived  if  this  manner  of  drawing  names  admit  9f 
My  unfairness.  It  offers  besides  an  easy  means  of  &ec\iring  a  jurpr 
£rom  Im^g  called  on  a  second  time  to  serve,  before  it  comes  tp  his 
tUfn  to  do  so;  for  after  each  drawing  the  name  of  the  juror  drawn 
ehould  be  carefully  niarked  wthe  page  on  which  it  is  inscribed, 
witb  a  note  of  the  tim^  when  .hc'Served,  so  that  if  his  name  should 
.  9Q>pear  in  any  subsequent  drawiqgf  before  the  period  fixed  for  his 
bei^g  exempt  had  esipired^  anotjtier  number  must  be  drawn  for  the 
fUge  chosen.. 

.  As  for^what  concerns  the;drawing  for  the  jury  of  ju^gmfifVf 
afhich  is  at  present  subject  tp  so  ntany  abtt9e9:&pm  the  pr^Kitice 
:iAs(pmi  jbyisomeof  the  judgep  At  the  assize,  fpf  axra^ging  the 
MUHKi  tpf  ^  jurwiiii  ibfi  ui^rso  tiiat  thebe^^  informed  ^nd  the 
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most  experienced  always  appear  first, — ^diis  might  be  preVetited  by 
its  being  ordered  that,  in  future,  the  judge  should  only  dra^  the 
flame  of  the  first  juror,  and  that  t"he  first  juror  should  draw  tha 
names  of  his  eleven  colleagues. 

-  Provision  must  likewise  be  made,  in  case  the  number  of  jurovt 
declared  necessary  for  drawing  the  jury  of  judgment  should  noC 
be  complete.  The  number  now  appointed  is  fixed  at  thirty,  aitd 
me  law  commands  that  where  a  less  number  of  jurors  appear,  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  drawing  made  by  the  judae 
^mong  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  held  who 
ire  on  the  general  list.  If  this  method  were  to  be  exactly  followed^ 
the  first  day  of  the  session  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  procure 
the  jurors  required  ^  for  most  of  those  on  whom  the  lot  might  fall 
would  be  out  of  town,  or  not  to  be  found,  at  the  time  the  mes8a»- 
ger  might  be  sent  to  make  known  their  nomination.  Those  (and 
unfortunately  there  are  too  many)  who  had  a  particular  dislike  to 
being  called  upon,  would  take  care  to  conceal  themselves,  or  to  be 
absent  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  and  the  whole  morning  would 
be  passed  in  continued  drawings,  and  running  from  door  to  door 
without  finding  a  juror.  A  miserable  expedient  has  from  neces- 
sity be^  had  recourse  to.  An  arrangement  is  previously  made 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  lot  shall  fall  to  them  if  a 
fresh  drawing  takes  place.  They  accordingly  appear  in  court  cm 
die  day  it  opens  with  the  other  jurors,  to  replace  those  who  may 
be  wanting.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  is  done  gratui- 
tously ;  these  persons  take  care  to  make  terms  whijch  consist  in  their 
being  exempt  from  being  called  upon  to  fill  any  public  office ;  in 
other  words,  their  services  are  dispensed  with  on  all  occasions,  bttt 
that  of  appearing  when  called  upon  by  the  judge. 

These  are  the  inevitable  results  of  too  strict  laws  which  do  not 
leave  any  discretionav'y  power.  Doubtless  it  would  be  desirable 
td  have  all  the  jurors  present,  or,  thiit  in  case  of  the  absence  of  some 
of  them,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  for  the  attorney*ge- 
nerai  and  the  accused  persons  to  make  their  challenges;  but  where 
i^  the  necessity  that  the  number  fixed  should  always  be  complele, 
ahd  why  should  not  the  drawing  take  place  from  a  less  number 
wheii  the  accused  and  the  attomey-general  give  their  consent  ? 
The  embarrassment  would  be  lessened  by  making  a  greater  difler^^ 
ence between  the  number  of  jurors  cited,  and  those  necessary  for  the 
drawing.  The  number  of  six  jurors  in  thirty-six,  which  has»«$  we 
may  say,  been  granted  in  all  causes  of  absence,  which  may  hinder 
the  jurors  from  appearing  at  their  post,  is  not  sufficient ;  it  should 
have  been  made  fifteen  in  forty-eight,  in  which  case  the  drawing 
^l>f  the  jury  of  judgment  would  seldom  have  been  impeded. 

If  CM  number  of  jurors,  regarded  as  iadispensaUe    on.  this 
occasion,  was  not  complete,  and  that  the  person  to  be  tried  or  the 
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attorney-general  required  it  to  be  so,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
a  new  drawing,  always  fallacious,  among  the  citizens  of  the  place 
where  the  assizes  are  held,  from  the  general  list  of  the  jurors  of 
flie  department,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  take  them  from  those 
who  might  be  in  the  court,  or  its  vicinity.  The  English  do  so  in 
^milar  cases  by  means  of  their  tales.  But  why  choose  fresh  jurors 
fer  each  cause  ?  Why  not,  as  in  England,  bring  out  all  the  priso- 
ners diat  can  be  tried  in  the  course  of  a  morning,  and  choose  in  their 
presence  twelve  jurors  respecting  whom  they  should  agree  1  These 
twelve  jurors  should  remain,  as  the  judges  do,  in  court  all  the  time, 
and  if  two  or  three  should  become  actually  fatigued,  their  places 
ttiight  be  supplied  by  others.  The  time  which  is  lost  by  continual 
dianges  would  thus  be  saved.  These  details  may  appear  somewhat 
tedious  'y  but  they  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  In 
the  institution  of  the  jury  more  depends  upon  application  and 
promptness  than  we  may  at  first  imagine.  Many  more  remarks 
might  be  niade  upon  the  criminal  code  than  the  limits  of  this 
chapter  will  allow.  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the  * 
principles,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  we  might  appropri- 
ate to  ourselves  certain  forms  of  the  English  proceedings  which 
appear  to  me  more  expeditious  and  more  congenial  to  the  increas- 
ing gentleness  of  our  manner  than  our  existing  institutions. 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  criminal  institution  is  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  abounds  ;  the  weariness  resulting  from  the  slowness 
of  the  proceedings  affects  both  the  judges  and  the  jurors,  and  in- 
spires the  latter  with  unconquerable  disgust.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  long  absence  from  home,  the  expenses 
of  residence,  and  the  want  of  evening  occupation  in  a  town  where 
they  are  strangers,  together  with  the  weight  laid  on  their  consci- 
ence, and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  little  wish  there  is  in 
jurors  to  be  found  at  their  post. 

But  let  this  heavy  fatiguing  system  be  abandoned  ;  let  the  dis- 
cussion become  animated  and  to  the  purpose  5  let  the  understand- 
ing of  the  jurors  no  longer  be  shaken  by  artful  speeches ;  let  no 
law  prevent  them  by  its  rigor  from  giving  their  unbiassed  opinion ; 
let  the  trials  succeed  each  other  widi  rapidity  ;  let  the  sessions  only 
last  three  or  four  days  j  and  we  shall  see  Frenchmen  willingly 
form  themselves  into  juries  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  led 
them  at  the  time  of  its  institution  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  their 
most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
with  the  same  ardor,  the  same  perseverance,  and  the  same  indepen- 
dence as  their  neighbours. 
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NOTES:  ON  PRISONS, 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 


It  is  an  error  much  too  prevakat  amongst  the  mahy^  who  hare 
nerer  thought  accurately  on  the  subject,  that  the  final  object  of 
criminal  jurispfqdeficev  is  tht  pwiv^hment  of  the  guilty.    Persons, 
who  entertain  this  sentiment,  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  criminal 
be  but  punislied,  without  considering  whether  his  punishment  be 
of  any  adTaittige  either  to  the  Individual  himself  or  to  society  at 
large.     On  iheir  system,  punishment  is  in  fact  nothing  mdre  than 
legal  vengeance.     It  must  indeed  l^e  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
our  own  penal  provi^idtts,  as  they  produce  no  other  ^ect,  appear 
to  have  no  other  end,  than  the  punishment  of  the  guUty.    If,  for 
instancy,  9  criminal  bt  senlenped  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  it  too 
often  happens  that  no  good  residts  from  the  proceeding  eidier  to 
the  sufierer  or  to  the  public.     The  criminal  gains  nothing  in  ori- 
son but  confirmation  in  the  habits  of  depravity  $  and  he  is  after- 
wards turned  out  again  upon  the  public,  fitted  by  the  punishment  of 
one  crime,  for  the  perpetration  of  others.     Thus  both  parties  are 
losers. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the 
end  of  criminal  jurisprudence  j#  mat  the  punishment  of  the  ci^imi- 
Hal/but  the  prevention  of  crime.    Punishment,  abstractedly  con- 
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fidtfredy  so  far  from  being  a  desirable  object,  b  a  real  erilt^but 
it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  it  is  an  act  of  self-defence,  by  which  ererr 
civilised  society  seeks  a  protection  from  those  outrages,  which 
would  otherwise  terminate  in  its  destruction. 

There  are  two  ways,  in  which  the  punishment  of  ofienders  against 
society  may  operate  as  a  prevention  of  crime.  First,  by  the  fear, 
which  it  is  calculated  to  impress  upon  all  those  who,  although  ther 
have  not  committed  ctime,  are  exposed  to  Ihe  temptations  whicft 
lead  into  criminality.  This  fear  undoubtedly  produces  a  very 
strong  and  a  very  eeneral  effect ;  and  the  more  certainly  crime  is 
followed  by  punishment,  the  surer  and  more  powerful  does  this 
effect  become. 

To  ensure  the  certainty  of  punishment,  two  things  especially 
appear  necessary) — a  vigorous  and  vigilant  police,  by  which  crime 
may  be  easily  and  immediately  detected  ;  and  penal  laws  formed 
on  the  principles  of  true  justice,  and  mild  enough  to  be  carried, 
without  reserve,  into  constant  execution. 

The  second  method,  by  which  punishment  may  act  as  the  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  is  die  r^rmar^ion  cf  eriminah.  This  conside- 
fation  will  lead  me  immediately  to  die  subject,  on  which  I  am  now 
desirous  of  stating  my  sentiments ;  for  the  reformation  of  criminals 
is  the  true  object  of  pri$on  disdpUns. 

Prisons  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  produce  reform :  they 
too  ofte«  are  so  conducted,  as  to^e  the  very  seminaries  of  crime. 
To  prove  the  latter  assertion,  nothing  is  necessary  but  a  refe- 
rence to  the  deacriptions'coiitained  in  Buxton's  book  on  Prison  Dis- 
eipline,  of  th^  Borough  Compter,  die  jails  in  TothiU-fieMs,  at 
Guildford,  St.  Alban's,  and  Bristol  $  and  the  same  truth  may  with- 
out much  difficulty  be  collected  from  the  preceding  part  of  the 
present  work.    It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  my  plan  is  dif- 
^terent  in  one  important  respect  from  that  of  the*  author  now  allud- 
r  ed  tpu  He  has  selected  the  strongest  specimens  of  bad  and  of  good 
prisons.     In  his  account  of  the  jails  above  mentioned,  he  presents 
Jlo  as  a  forcible  picture  of  every  thing  that  is  miseraUe  in  suflfering 
and  ruinous  tp  morals.— ^In  that  of  the  prisons  at  Bury,  at  Dches- 
^  tmf  at  Ghent,  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  female  side  of  Newgate, 
we  are  introduced  to  a  totally  opposite  systems, «— a  systeni  of  order, 
tpsspeiction,  industry,  and  excellent  moral  discipline. 

The  contrast  is  oxtremely  striking,  and  enable?  the  author  to  prove^ 
la  a  manner  highly  interesting  to  hb  reader^,  the  important  fact,  thait 
ffUBegm  ill  arranged  and  ill  regulated  are  productive  not  only  of 
heedless  suffering,  but  of  multiplied  crime :  on  the  other  hand^  thai 
jpiiicms  well  arranged  and  well  regulated  have  the  strongest  ten- 
denay  to  diminish  crimet  by  fixing,  in  the  very  offeeourin^  tji  soci- 
atyvibaUbkaitf  industry,  sobriety,  s^d  vfarlue.  '  The  pbin  ef  the 
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present  ^x'ork  admits  of  no  such  contrast.     We  have  visited  zkx* 

tain  prisons,  without  any  selection,  and  merely  because  they  lay 
on  the  route  by  which,  on  other  accounts  chiefly,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  travel.  The  description  of  these  prisons  therefore 
(a  description  perfectly  simple  and  in  many  cases  not  very  inter- 
esting) will  present,  it  is  presumed,  an  woerage  of  the  real  state  of 
prisons  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  average  is  low— that  the  result  on  the  whole  is  a  very  unfa- 
vorable one. 

Some  of  the  prisons  now  described, — for  instance,  Durham 
Old  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Jails  at  Haddington^ 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Carlisle,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 
thing-  of  badness  in  Buxton's  worst  specimens.  Others,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  House  of  Correction  at  Pres- 
ton, approach  in  some  respects  to  his  standard  of  excellence.  But 
they  are  nevertheless  not  without  defects,  which  have  hitherto' 
prevented  their  becoming,  to  the  full  extent,  schools  of  reform; 
A  third  description  of  prisons,  such  as  those  at  Wakefield,  York, 
Edinburgh,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  presents  to 
us  a  medium  picture  of  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  the  proportion  of. 
what  is  good  or  bad  varying  of  course  in  the  different  jails,  and  the 
whole  leaving  an  impression  not  altogether  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind. 

On  the  general  retrospect,  (notwithstanding  some  important: 
exceptions,)  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  prisons  which 
this  journey  has  given  us  the  opportunity;  of  inspecting,  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  the  increase  than  the  diminution,  rather  to  the 
production  than  the  removal,  of  misery  and  crime. 

I  shall  now  trouble  the  reader  with  some  general  observations 
on  what  has  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  notice  in  these  prisons  \ 
jand,  as  I  pass  along,  I  shall  venture,  to  recommend  a  few  regu^ 
latlons,  by  which,  in  manv  cases,  that  which  is  hurtful  may  be  ' 
remedied,  and  that  which  ts  wanting  supplied. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  construction  arid  manage^ 
tnent  of  many  jails  in  Scotland,  which,  in  the  first  place,  deserve 
a  distinct  notice.  They  may  be  shortly  enumerated  as  foHoMvs : 
No  airing-grounds ;— no  change  of  roonis ;— tubs  in  the  prisoners' 
cells  for  the  reception  of  every  kind  of  filth  ; — ^black  holes  j— no 
religious  service  5 — ^jailers  living  away  from  their  prisons ;  conse- 
quently, an  impossibility  of  any  inspection,  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  care  \ — free  communication  through  the  windows  oftfaj^ 
cells  with  die  pubhc. 

.  The  three  last-mentioned  particulars  have  an  obvious  tendency 
to  encourage  disorder;  the  others  as^  evidently  entail  a  idreadful 
degree  of  wretchedness.    To  the  particularfrin  Scotch  Jails  vbich 
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are  productive  of  unnecessary  sufieringi  may  also  be  added  the 
long  iron  bar  which  is  fixed  in  the  floor,  and  through  which  the 
legs  of  the  prisoner  are  fastened  by  rings.  This,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  is  the  most  usual  method  of  chaining  adopted  m  Scot- 
land^—and  a  more  cruel  one  could  not  easily  have  been  devised  V 
for  it  not  only  keeps  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  constantly  apart  from 
each  other,  but  prevents  his  undressing  or  going  to  bed.* 

It  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  prisons 
in  Scotland  are  witnput  any  inhabitants.  Certainly;  when  any 
unfortunate  person  does  become  the  inmate  of  some  of  these  dread- 
ful abodes,  his  situation  is  truly  pitiable.  Qe  probably  finds  him- 
self in  a  dampj  dark,  and  filthy  cell ;  it  may  be,  with  only  straw 
for  his  bed — assailed  by  the  most  noisome  smells— entirely  soli- 
tary, without  any  possibility  of  change,  exercise,  or  relief.  If 
he  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  attempt  his  escape  from  his 
misery,  that  misery  will  be  doubled  by  his  being  chained  to  the 
iron  bar,  or  consigned  to  the  yet  more  terrible  dungeon  denominat- 
ed the  black  hole.  Amidst  all  this  suffering,  no  religious  instruc- 
tor visits  him,  and  even  his  appointed  keeper  lives  entirely  out  of 
his  reach. 

Can  it  be  justifiable  that  any  human  being,  and  more  especially 
the  untried  prisoner,  who  is  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  should 
be  exposed  to  sufferings  so  multiplied,  and  so  little  alleviated,  and 
for  a  length  of  time  together  ? 

There  are  two  points,  to  which  it  appears  necessary  once  more 
to  advert,  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  "  misery  in  Scotch  pri- 
sons 5** — the  first  is  the  treatment  of  debtors;  the  second,  that 
of  lunatics. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  debtor  escapes  from  prison,  ^  the 
jailer,  and,  through  the  jailer,  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  war- 
rant, becomes  responsible  for  the  debt.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  the  jailer  and  the  magistrate  should  protect  their  own  interest. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  Scotch  debtor  is  consigned  to  the 
closest  and  most  severe  confinement.  He  has  no  yard  to  walk 
In, — no  means  of  taking  exercise  or  changing  the  air  j  if  there  be 
a  yard  in  the  prison,  he  is  probably  not  allowed  to  make  use  of 
it :  he  is  kept,  like  the  vilest  criminal,  perhaps  with  numerous 
companions,  in  some  close,  and  miserable,  and  fetid  apartment, 
which  he  is  permitted  on  no  occasion  to  quit,  even  for  a  moment. 
IJifhealth  is  exposed. to  the  most  serious  injury;  and  there- is 
actually  nothing  to  alleviate  his  distress  but  the .  lethargy  of  a  de^ 

-  -'*The  iron  bars,  in  the  condemned  cells  at  Edinburgh,  are  fixed  in  the 
w(^t ;  and  as  the  prisoner  is  fastened  tu  iKem  by  a  long  cliain  ihey  do  not 
product  the  efi'ects  here  meutioped.  .     ' 
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spondent  mind.  Let  it  be  remembered^  that  tedpectaUe  and  vk* 
tuou8  persotis  m^y  frequently  be  subjected,  by«circuaMtaii€e# 
whieh  thev  cannot  control,  to  all  this  wretchednesfr  ;-~-and  let  the 
question  then  be  answered,  whether  enactments  productive  of  mi 
much  unmerited  cruelty  ought  to  be  any  longer  tolerated  by  a  c^  , 
rilised  and  Christian  community. 

Of  the  sufferings  endured  by  lunatics  in  some  of  the  pri0oa« 
in  Scotland,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  my  account  q(  the 
cases  at  Haddington  and  Perth  ;  but  that  idea  will  become  more 
compleb,  when  the  reader  has  perused  the  following  state«]«nt 
made  by  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  who  lately  visited  the 
jail  at  Inverness : 

**  All  the  cells  were*  unoccupied  but  one.  On  advancing  to 
open  the  door  of  that  cell,  our  conductor  observed  we  had  bet- 
ter stand  back  a  little,  as  the  gallery  was  very  offensive  on  the 
first  opening  of  the  door,  atid  that  it  was  almost  too  much  for 
iimg  thoHgh  he  was  used  to  it»— oi*  words  to  that  effect.  In  ^ 
minute  or  two  my  friend  stepped  into  the  cell :  but  almost  imme* 
diately  retreated,  overcome  by  the  closeness  and  intolerable 
stench:  I  myself  stood  at  the  door  for  some  time.  The  prisoner 
WM  lying  on  his  mattress  upon  the  floor,  at  the  further  corner  of 
hiscelL  He  made  no 'answer  to  some  questions  I  put  to  him,  but 
wept  very  much.  I  then  discovered  that  he  had  been  tried  for 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  some  person,  and  bad  been  sentenced  to 
confinement  on  ih€  ground  of  derangement.  He  appeared  not  to 
have  been  shaved  fpir  some  time,  and  his  countenance  was  very 
ghMtly  :  lie  seldom  takes  advantage  of  the  occasional  permisejcn 
to  step  out  of  his  cell  into  the  gallery.  The  only  place  for  th^ 
admission  of  air  izito  his  cell,  when  the  door  is  shut,  is  an  aper- 
ture in  the  waB  between  the  cell  and  the  gallery.  The  wall  ap- 
peared to  me  several  feet  thick»  and  the  smaller  end  of  the  aperture 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  incbes-aquare,  with  strong  iron  bars  Jet  in. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  prison  in  the  interior  is  dirty,  and 
diiigusting,  but  the  cell  of  the  poor  convict  was  horribly  loati^ 
BOme-  I  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  give  a  character  of  the  hot  sickl v 
stench  which  formed,  at  the  moment  when  I  saw  him,  and  which 
must  generally  form  die  atmosphere  of  this  poor  human  being. 
It  did  not  arise  wholly  from  the  tub,  which  I  observed  in  one 
comer  of  the  cell»  and  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  more  than  full. 
The  poor  creature  had  inhabited  the  cell  sii  years" 

It.ia  utmeoessary  to  make  any  comments  upon  this  dreadful  jmd 
disgusting  picture.  The  misery  which  it  describes  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  Kveliest  sensations.ofpjty.4u1d  iiulignation.!    A  few  lunatic 

*  This  affecting  narrative  respecting  the  lunatie  at  Inverness,  naturally 
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^tyloHM  have  ef  ltt»  yean  beeo  treeted  in  8cotkii4i  )Mii  Mumj 
ittore  ne  nqnired  \  maA  from  what  ha*  be^  almdj  •ffscted,  it 
ii  but  letdonable  to  believe,  thiit  the  existing  deficieiicf  wn»  b«* 
fore  very  long)  be  supplied*  At  presents  in  many  part*  of  cbM 
country,  insane  persons  are  eidier  suffered  to  roam  at  perCict  li» 
berty,  or  are  immured,  as  I  have  now  described,  in  solitary  dun* 
ge6ns«  Thus  there  is  preserved  no  medium  between  barbarity  to 
the  mdividttal  and  injustice  to  the  public. 

It  fs  very  evident  tliat  a  degree  of  misery,  quite   wifaif  and 
qmte  unnecessary,  is  endured  by  prisoners  oif  aH  descriptions  in 

nsmiDds  me  of  some  timihtr  initancct,  rtcordcd  ia  iheaooals  «f  prissM. 
Ti^e  ipr  ex^mpk  the  case  of  im  iodtyidii^l,  mush  nioye  exalted  indatdL 
but  possibly  Dot  more  alive  to  suffering ;  I  mekn,  that  deeply  injured  ana 
affltcied  child,  Louis  XVIT.  The  following  Is  a  description  of  the  zvktkt* 
SngSy  which  he  endured  when  confined  perfectly  akme  incanaportmeat  off 
the  Templeat  Paris  :-^<*  Btebarie  ioouie,<|iM  n'a jamais  eu  d'eicnif^  d'abaa*' 
deaaerainsi  un  aialheufeiixeafapt  dehuit  aiif«  dejj^  laslade^  et  da  le  tsnir 
enferro^  dans  sa  chambre  sous  clefs  et  verruus.  sans  autre  secours  qu'une 
maiivaise  sonnette/qu'il  ne  tirut  jamais,  tant  if  avait  frayeur  des  gena  qull 
aurait  appel^s,  aimant  mieux  manquer  de  tout,  que  dedeaaaader  la  moindre 
chose  4  see  perstoiteurs.  II  eialt  daas  no  lit,  qu*oD  n'a  pas  reqiu4  p«o« 
dsnt  phts  que  six  oioi%  etqu'il  o'avait  plus  la  iorce  de  faire :  les  puces  el 
les  puDaiaes  le  cotivraient :  son  linge  et  sa  personne  en  ^taieot  pleioes.  Oa 
ue  rapas  change  de  chemise  ni  de  has  plus  d'un  an  ;  ses  ordures  reslaiint 
aiiftsi  dans  9a  chambre  ;  jamais  personne  ne  les  a  emportles  pendant  tai^ 
ce  temps.  8a  fen^tre  ferm^  ao  cad^nat  vnt  dps  barreaua,  n^itait  jamais 
iMivertcs,  et  Ton  ne  pouvaittenir  dans  celte  chaaibre,  ik  eause  de  Fod^ur  ii^ 
fecte.  II  aurait  peut-^tre  pu  se  laver  lui-m^me,  parcequ*il  a'voit  uoe  cnicha 
d'eau,  et  se  teoir  un  peu  plus  propre;  mais  accaDf^  par  lea  mauvais  trake- 
VnenSy  il  n'ien  avait  pas  le  courage,  et  sa  maladie  eommen^ait  H  hit  en  dtcr 
la  ibtce.  l\  ne  demaadait  jauMia  nen^  tant  tes  gaidiens  le  iiutaieat  (ttmr. 
li  fMLfsait  lea  jours  ine  rica  tiure ;  on  ne  lui  dooaatt  jpeint  d^  hmiiire ;  eetla 
pontton  a&ctait .  autant  sa  morale  que  sa  physique  s  ii  n'esi  pas  ^too<- 
n^t  qu'U  soit  temb^  dans  un  marasme  effiroyable.^  Seep.  59  aad  60  0f 
JUimoires  pafikuUeri/Qrfaant  a$ec  tomfrage  }k  Jf .  Bui  et  le  Jourmi  de  Qery 
^^ktoy^emnkU&dikiettfHvindihlkmiaeRmJe^ULtm^^  IWIi;  Pins 

^.  In  theautuoiO  of  1817  I  bad  an  opportunity  afforded  me  of  visitiikg  tba 
prison  at  Antwerp,  called  1$$  GaUrt$.  In  bne  of  the  cells  of  that  pfison^ — 
a  ceR,  wretched,  cold,  and  almost  entirely  dark,^I  Ibqnd  a  misfrabie  young 
asan,  kept  day  andHiight  apart  from  tho  other  priseaers^  and  eofiuteaed  to  tba 
Asor  ana  loaded  with  fetters,  that  be  vaa  uaable,  vitboiit  great  exertion^  to 
riaa  from  the  giouod  or  stand  uprwht.  His  beard  had  grown,  and  be  look* 
ed  pale  and  ghastly.  The  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  threw  bimself 
bn  bis  knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  mVself  and  my  companions.  As 
be  spoke  in  Flemish^j  we  were  unable  to  understand  w4Mit  hie  said  ^  but  fbefs 
ama  imprseseft  on  bw  eoiaiteiiance,  in  lioea  not  to  be  forgotSsiiy  that  deep 
*       '  '      baa 


. fsfl  ^y 

dispoation  thus  to  afmct  and  torture  out  andlhec  f 
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tazayy  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland.  Wretched- 
ness, when  thus  excessive,  has  very  ill  moral  effects  upon  the 
human  mind :  it  destroys  the  right  springs  of  action ;  it  first 
depresses,  and  then  hardens  the  sufferer.  Except  in  this  respect, 
it  ought  to  be.  acknowledged  that  some  of  these  prisons  have  no 
very  strong  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  the  prisoner's  morals. 
The  reason  is  evident.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  such  are  the 
effects  of  the  education  and  independence  prevailing  amongst  the 
people,  that  crime  is  but  seldom  committed  :  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  criminal's  confinement  is  generally  solitary  j  evil  associa- 
tion is  avoided  ;  the  petty  offender  escapes  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  adepts  in  crime  :  there  is  no  herding  together  of  large 
and  lawless  and  dissolute  companies.  These  observations  are 
intended  to  apply  to  such  jails  as  those  at  Slirkaldy,  Cupar,  Dun- 
dee, Montrose,  Brechin  and  Forfar, — the  small  prisons  of  com- 
paratively uncorrupted  districts.  The  reader  will  have  observed 
that  there  are  many  prisons  in  the  larger  towns,  to  which  such 
remarks  are  by  no  means  applicable.  The  jaUs  at  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  are  similar,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
majority  of  prisons  in  EnglandL  Corrupting  association  accom- 
panied with  total  idleness  is  the  conspicuous,  the  fatal  evil,  by 
which  almost  all  the  more  extensive  prisons  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  as  yet  unhappily  distmguished. 

The  following  remarks  on  many  circumstances,  which  we  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  our  journey,  and  on  the  general  subject  of 
Prison  Discipline,  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  to  have  an  equal 
reference  to  the  prisons  in  both  these  countries.  .  I  propose  to 
dwell  for  a  short  time  successively  on  several  heads  :-:-namely, 
food,  clothing,  firing,  sleeping,  irons,  cleanliness,  inspection,  su- 
perintendence, classification,  instruction,  and  employment. 

I.  Food. — Insufficiency  of  food  is  an  evil,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  every  prison.  We  are  not  justified  in  aggravating  im- 
prisonment, by  sufferings  to  which  the  law  gives  no  countenance  : 
we  are  not  justified  in  making  inroads  on  the  health  of  our  pri-^ 
soners :  we  are  not  justified  in  detaining  them  from  their  common 
means  of  livelihood,,  except  we  give  them  that  which  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  due  support  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
unnecessary  indulgence  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food 
is  very  undesirable,  and  much  opposed  to  a  judicious  system 
of  prison  discipline. 

The  former  of  these  evils  is  the  frequent,  and  the  latter  the  oot 
casii)nal  consequence  of  a  very  prevalent  practice — thai  of  allcrtxh- 
ing'fo  the  prisoners  a  daily  sum  of  money  Jbr  the  purchase  ofvictu- 
alsy  iffsteadofa  certain  portion  of  food.  The  prisoners  at  Carlisle 
havlJ^«>  fixed  quantity  of  bread  ;  they  have  threepence-halfpenny 
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per  day.  When  bread  is  cheap,  this  sum  will  scarcely  procure, 
them  a  sufEcient  quantity  ;  but  when  it  is  dear,  they  must  expe- 
rience something  nearly  approximated  to  starvation.  The  allow* 
ance  of  Doncaster  jail  is  eightpence  per  day.  This  sum  procurer 
too  little  bread  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  toamuch  in  times  of  plenty. 
The  rule  ought  to  be,  that  the  allowance  of  food  be  a  fixed  allow- 
ance, not  depending  on  the  price  of  provisions ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  it  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient^,  to  maintain  the 
prisoners  in  good  health. 

It  often  happens,  that  criminals  are  supplied  by  their  friends  out 
of  prison  with  articles  of  provision  beyond  the  jail  allowance. 
Were  the  rule  which  I  have  now  recommended,  generally  adopt- 
ed, it  would  become  a  question  worthy  of  much  consideration, 
whether  this  practice^  especially  in  the  case  of  tried  prisoners,  ought 
any  longer  to  be  permitted. 

II.  Clothing. — In  many  of  the  jails  described  in  the  present 
work,  no  jail  dress  and  very  little  clothing  is  allowed  }  in  others, 
a  prisoner  on  his  entry  is  undressed,  bathed,  and  clad  in  a  fresh 
dress.  The  want  of  any  provision  for  clothing  prisoners  entails 
great  hardship,  especially  in  some  of  those  northern  jails,  which  are 
much  exposed  to  cold. 

Sometimes  individuals  come  to  prison  in  a  state  of  great  personal 
filth,  clothed  in  rags,  and  covered  with  vermin.  If  no  change  of 
dress  be  provided  for  such  persons^  they  become  a  horrible  nuisance 
to  their  more  cleanly  companions. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  absence  of  a  jail  uniform 
very  materially  increases  the  facility  of  escape. 

III.  Firing. — In  many  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  there  are  no 
fire-places.  The  prisoners  are  thus  deprived  of  that  warmth,  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  essential  importance,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  and  to  prevent  ^mdue  distress. '  In  many 
other  jaHs  criminals  are  expected  to  purchase  firing  out  of  the  pit- 
tance of  money  allowed  them  for  a  maintenance.  This  is  some- 
times a  cruel  necessity.  Where,  however,  there  are  no  money  al- 
lowances, it  is  still  more  cruel  not  to  furnish  prisoners  with  neces- 
sary firing,  as  well  as  necessary  food. 

j?he  work-rooms  in  some  of  the  bridewells  in  Scotland  are 
warmed  by  heated  flues.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  excellent  prol 
visipn^  and  must  be  attended  by  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 

IV.  Sleeping. — In  many  of  the  prisons  which  we  inspected, 
nj  fault  could  be  found  with  the  bedding.  A  straw  mattress  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  blankets  or  rugs  we  found  to  be  very  general- 
ly allowed  to  the  prisoners.  In  the  bridewells  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  the  beds  are  furnished  with  sheets  and  pillows,  a  provi- 
sion which  amounts  to  unnecessary  and  perhaps  injurious  indul- 
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S^nce.  The  gresit  fault  existing  in  connexion  with  this  branch  of. 
^e  subject  in  the  great  majority  of  our  prisons^  is,  that  the  ]^ri$on->' 
ers  sleep  two  or  more  together.  This  evil  arises  in  most  cases 
from  want  of  more  accommodation  in  the  buildings,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  remedied  without  considerable  cost*  That  co$t»howeYerj| 
would  be  well  applied,  for  it  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  Prison- 
ers are  locked  up  in  their  cells  at  an  early  hour,  and  they  cannot 
of  course  be  let  out  of  them  before  day-lignt.  So  long  continuedj 
so  uninterrupted  and  so  close  an  association,  permitted  to  two  or 
more  depraved  persons,  will  assuredly  t6ud  to  the  further  corrup- 
tion of  their  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  criminal  be  alone 
during  the  night,  he  has  the  best  opportunities  afforded  him  for 
quiet  and  serious  reflection  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  it  in 
his  mind,  for  devotional  exercises.  The  most  hardened,  indeed, 
cannot  at  all  times  escape  the  solemnizing  influence  of  those  dark 
and  silent  hours.  Sleeping  singly  is  an  anangement  for  which 
criminals  in  prison  will  generally  be  found  to  entertain  a  strong 
aversion.  The  source  of  that  aversion  is  the  dread  of  reflection, 
and  the  desire  to  drown  in  idle  conversatbn  the  painful  thought  of 
their  real  situation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  reasons 
which  induce  them  to  dislike  this  arrangement  are  the  very  reasons 
which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  desirable; 

'y.  I|tQNS. — There  is  much  more  cruelty  than  justice  in  loading 
put  prisoners  with  chains.  The  practice  is  cruel,  because  fetters 
not  only  prevent  the  wearer  from  standing  or  walking  with  ease, 
biit  very  frequently  produce  excoriation.  When  prisoners  are 
iFastened  to  the  iron  bar  as  at  Haddington,  or  to  the  bedstead  as  at 
Forfar,  or  to  the  wall  of  their  cells  as  at  Berwick,  or  to  a  ring  in 
the  floor  as  at  Newcastle,  the  siiflTering  produced  by  chaining 
becomes  extremely  aggravated. 

It  ought  also  to  be  deserved,  that  fetters  have  a  strong  tendency 
tp  create  in  the  mind  of  criminals  that  feeling  of  their  own  utter 
d€|K^^A^o?9  which  seldom  fails  to  counteract  the  efforts  made  for 
ihj^\F  iQ]|)ro7ement. 

JTTxe'Sijustice  of  the  practice  is  very  evident  from  this  considers* 
tion  j^that  if  the  prisoner  be  untried,  we  have  no  right  to  subject 
i^m  to  any  inconvenience  beyond  bare  imprisonment ;  and  if  he  be 
tneda  chaining,  according  to  the  laWs  of  this  kingdom,  seldom,  if 
ey$^r,  forms  a  part  of  his  sentence. 

\,  In  many  of  the  prisons  which  we  visited,  chains,  except  in  cases 
pi  emergency,  are  entirely  disused.  In  others,  Ae  insecurity  of 
|be  yards  or  cells,  b  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  ^em ;  but  we  ob* 
served,  that  in  most  of  these  cases,  very  simple  alterations  in  the 
>iiUJiings  vvould  Tender  Aem  wholly  unneceasary.  One  thing  at 
l^t »  certain,  that  a  far  better  metnod  than  chaming  for  the  pre- 
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Ten&m  of  escapes  from  prison,  may  be  found  in  kind  superiiiten*^ 
dence  and  constant  employment* 

VI.  CtEANLiKSSS.-^In  the  course  of  our  yisits  to  the  prisons^ 
"we  observed  great  variations  with  respect  to  this  important  particu* 
Isur.  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  filth  observable  in 
xmny  of  the  jails  in  Scothnd-*4>oth  in  the  apartments  and  in  the 
persons  of  the  prisoners.  There  are,  however,  great  exceptions  to 
this  complaint,  for  instance,  in  the  Bridewell  at  Aberde^,  and  the 
several  prisons  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  nordi  of  England  the  jails  are 
for  the  most  part  cleanly.  The  Castle  at  Lancaster,  and  the  Town 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction  at  York,  are  ccHispicuously  excel- 
lent in  this  respect.  The  wretchedness  of  Carlisle  Jail  is  lessened 
and  relieved  by  its  cleanliness.  We  observed  that  many  prisons 
are  provided  with  excellent  baths,  and  the  dailv  washing  of  prison- 
ers is  evidently  becoming  no  unusual  pracbce.  At  Lancaster, 
the  prisoners  are  obliged  to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  every  morn- 
ing, at  the  peril  of  losing  their  breakfast.  On  the  importance  of 
thorough  cleanliness  in  jails,  and  in  the  persons  of  those  confined 
in  them,  one  remaric  only  appears  necessary ;  namely,  that  it  has  a 
strong  tendency,  not  only  to  ensure  the  health,  but  to  invigorate 
the  mind,  and  dius  even  to  promote  the  morals  of  the  prisoner. 

With  respect  to  the  particulars,  which  have  now  been  consider- 
ed, viz.  food,  clothing,  firihg,  sleeping,  irons,  and  cleanliness — par- 
ticulars, which  are  severaUy  of  very  great  importance  to  the  per- 
sonal feelings  ef  prisoners — there  evidently  exists,  in  the  different 
j^ils  of  this  kingdom,  a  great  variety  of  practice.  The  consequence 
is  plain :  justice  cannot  be  evenly  administered  :  the  same  crimin»* 
lity  is  visited  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  equally  various 
degrees  of  suffering.  Thu  truth  may  vnth  great  facility  be  ex« 
emplified  firom  die  preceding  statements  .--*Let  us  suppose,  far  in- 
stance, that  six  persons  resimng  at  a  distance  from  one  anodner,  are 
all  guilty  of  some  equal  theft,  and  are  severally  committed  to  the 
prisons  at  Manchester,  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  York  Castle,  the  Jail  at 
Haddington,  and  the  House  of  Correction  at  Edinburgh*  How  ua« 
equal  are  the  sufierings  to  which  they  are  exposed  !  The  Mandies* 
ter  thief  is  well  fed  on  gruel  and  broth,  and  beef  and  potatoes, 
besides  his  allowance  of  bread  :  the  Carlisle  thief  prolones  lus  mi- 
serable existence  upon  as  much  bread  as  can  be  purchased  for 
thseepenceJialfjpenny  per  day :  the  Yorkshire  thief  is  loaded  widi 
heavy  irons,  and  perhaps  has  not  a  shirt  upon  his  back  :  the  Lsn* 
cashire  thief  is  warmly  and  comfortably  clad,  and  walks  about 
free  hom  t^tvf  incumbrance :  the  Haddington  thief  must  oont^- 
himself  with  a  dirty  cell,  a  total  absence  of  firing,  and  straw  wiiii 
perhaps  one  tattered  rw  for  his  bed  ;  whilst  he  who  happcnt  to 
ofend  seventeen  miles  further  to  the  westward,  is  kitrodiiced  to  a 
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cleanly  and  vireli4ieated  apartment,  and  lies  on  a  good  bed,  furnbh*' 
ed  not  only  with  rugs  and  blankets,  but  with  a  sheet  and  a  pillow ! 

This  uneven  distribution  of  punishment,  which  is  evidently  in- 
consistent with  the  common  principles  of  justice,  might  easily  be 
obviated,  if  cleanliness  were  made  in  all  prisons  an  object  of  accu- 
rate attention  ;  if  irons  were- forbidden  by  law  and  entirely  dis- 
used 5  and  if  such  legalized  allowances  of  food,  firing,  clothing, 
and  bedding  were  made  to  all  our  criminals  in  prison,  as  would  on 
the  one  hand  preclude  indulgence,  and  on  the  other  maintain  thigm 
in  good  health  and  prevent  unwarrantable  distress. 

VII,  Inspection,  ^^Over  the  court-yards,  in  which  the  several 
classes  of  prisoners  spend  their  hours  of  recreation  and  exercise, 
there  is  complete  inspection  in  some  of  the  jails  described  in  the 
present  work  •,  namely,  in  the  New  Jail  at  Durham,  the  House  of 
Correction  at  York,  the  Jails  at  Edinburgh  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
New  Bailey  at  Manchester*  All  these  prisons  are  comparatively 
new)  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  jails  of  a  modern  date  that 
there  is  any  effectual  provision  to  secure  this  important  object. 
Inspection  into  day«>rooms  or  work-rcoms  might  probably  be  con* 
trived  without  much  difficulty ;  but  of  this  we  observed  no  in- 
stance, except  in  the  bridewell  at  Edinburgh;  and  there  the  plan 
of  the  building  is  attended  with .  disadvantages^  which  counterba- 
lance its  benefits. 

In  every  new  prison,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  efiect  a  cbm- 
plete  inspection  from  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  governor,  over  its 
several  departments.  If  prisoners  sleep  singly  during  the  nighty, 
and  during  the  day  are  constantly  overlooked  by  their  keepers, 
the  oppcHTtunities  so  frequently  devoted  to  drinking,  gambling,  and 
otHier  kinds  of  disorder,  are  entirely  precluded. 
-  Vni.  Superintendence. — ^There  is  nothing  in  connexion 
with  the  management  of  a  prison,  which  requires  more  care  and 
iudgmeiit  than  the  selection  of  its  officers.  For  an  office  so  ce- 
spc^isible  and  of  so  much  consequence  to  society,  as  that  of  a  jail-* 
er,'  it  ought  to  be  6\ir  uniform  endeavour  to  select  men  of  enlight- 
ened principles,' and  distinguished  by  a  warm  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind, — men  not  only  of  vigilance  and  in- 
tuepidity,  but  of  smooth  temper  and  real  benevolence.  The  tarn- 
key's  duties  are  also  very  important  j  he  is  frequently  in  company 
with  the  prisoners  ;  and  his  influence  over  them  may  be.  very- ad- 
-  vant»ge6us  or  very  hurtful. 

.  Tfce  turnkey  who  is  himsdf  of  quiet,  steady,  and  sober  habits> 
will  encourage  the  same  habits,  in  the  prisoners,  bv  the  force  of  his  ' 
/example  y  and  if  to  these  qualifications  he  add  a  kind  :and  ^gentle 
nffaMar^he^  wHl  render }  his:  eilaviq^k'^dbvMdamly.'m^ 
Tb«  8«0d<iEfet,<whieh  may  be  ptodi^ed  on  the  minds  of  prisoisrs 
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by.  unremitted  kindness  oh  th^  part  of  jailers  and  turnkeys,  cannot 
indeed  easily  be  calculated.  It  renders  criminals,  eren  those  of  a 
turbulent  disposition,  comparatively  peaceable  and  easy  to  be  go- 
verned ;  it  softens  the  asperities  of  the  impenitent  heart,  by  draw- 
ing forth  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  aflection,  and  it  excites 
those  latent,  principles  of  good  which  may  sometimes  be  productive 
of  actual  reformation; 

If  jailers  and  turnkeys  perform  their  duties  well,  they  should 
always  be  liberally  remunerated ;  for  those  duties  are  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  nature,  and  involve  great  responsibilities.  The 
turnkey's  of&ce  entails  a  voluntary  imprisoment  $  and  if  he  be  paid, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  but  little  more  than  he  could  earn  by 
his  manual  labor  out  of  doors,  he  is  much  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  may  often  be  induced  to  betray  a  trust,  which  he  knows  to  be 
Attended  with  so  trifling  an  advantage. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  branch  of  my  sub* 
ject,  on  which  I  am  desirous  of  stating  my  sentiments.  Women 
prisoners  are  generally  very  fearfully  exposed  to  the  male  servants  of 
the  prisons  in  which  they  are  confined.  Such  servants  are  neces- 
sarily very  frequently  in  their  company,  and  may  sometimes  be 
tempted  to  apply  these  opportunities  of  c(Hnmunication  to  corrupt 
and  dangerous  purposes.  From  the  probability  of  all  such  con-  ' 
tamination  th^se  women  ought  to  be  protected,  by  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  matron  and  other  female  officers.  No  persons 
are  so.  well  calculated  to  superintend  depraved  women,  as  the  vir- 
tuc|li3  of  their  own  sex.  Such  a  regulation  therefore  would  be 
productive  of  very  important  benefits  ;  for  it  would  not  only  pre- 
vent a  dangerous  and  hurtful  association,  but  would  place  our 
female  criminals  under  the  government  and  protection  of  those, 
who  accurately  understand  their  wants,  and  know  how  to  care  for 
Atmt  as  it  rejects  both  the  body  and  tbe  mind. 

IX^  CLiissiFicATiON.-^It  is  a  great  evil  when  prisoners  with- 
out, employment  are  confined  in  very  large  companies.  Riot,  cla- 
mof,  and  aU  the  tumult  of  ungoverned  passions  will  be  the  almost 
iueyitable  consequence.  This  we  saw  exemplified  in  a  deplorable 
manner  at  Wakefield,  where,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  tli«  house 
of  cozTection,  seventy  turbulent  felons  were  passing  their  lawless 
evening,  in  a  singly  apartment.*  This  evil  is  however  greatlf  in- 
creased,  when  the  criminals,  who  are  thus  herded  together,  are  0  ' 
totally  different  descriptions ;  when,  for  example,  as  at  Perth,  some 
pettv  offender  against  the  revenue  laws  is  obliged  to  live  for  matiy 
weacs  |oge)lier  in  the  company  of  an  atrocious  murderer.  Thede- 
9ceiit  is  $0  easy  frcnn  petty  offenc^f  to  flagrant  abuses^  from  light«»r^ ' 
to  deeper  criminality*  iraan  the  smaU^r  tp  the.  greater  mea8ure»<of 
«in>  th^  the  jiuiTaryipg  efffct  <^..&u^  ^socUttomr  ^  aar.alsrai|Dg 
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inaeas^  of  depravity.  Of  tbe  dreadful  augmentstioli  wUdi^ku 
taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  number  ef  crimes 
committed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  this  above  all  others  la  an 
evidendy  prolific  source. 

The  young  pSender  against  the  laws  of  his  country t  whose  rcon- 
^ence  is  yet  alive,  whose  heart  is  not  yet  steeled  against  the  m*> 
pressions  of  religion,  nor  blinded  to  me  awful  ooDieqacnoes  oC 
sin,  becomes,  through  his  association  with  vetesana  in  criiQe,  lost 
tq  every  good  in  himself,  and  terrible,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  to  soci- 
ety at  large.  He  is  no  longer  the  trembling,  solitary  pevpetraiar  of 
smne  secret  misdemeanor,  but  a  nucleus  of  crime,  t&i  centre  of  a 
spreading  sore  in  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 

This  gr^at  evil  loudly  demands  the  care  and  interference  tt  all 
who  have  the  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  certainly  it  may  be  pre* 
vented  by  careful  classification  in  our  prisons,  connected  with  con- 
stant employment* 

WMh  respect  to  the  former  ol^ect,  a  rig^  clas^fication  of  pri- 
soners, in  die  variety  of  cases  which  will  occur,  depends  so  much 
on  discernment  and  wise  discretion  on  the  part  of  jailers  and  visit- 
ing magistrates,  that  I  should  hesitate  before  I  woidd  propose  very 
^  precise  and  definite  rules.  There  are  however  certain  broad  lines 
:  of  distinction,  which  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  or  foigDttciK 
Female  must  be  separated  from  male  prisoners  i  debtors  fjrcm 
criminals ;  the  tried  from  the  untried;  adult  from  jwr«iileqffmd- 
9t^  It  is, uni^uestionably  necessary  also,  that  those  who  have 
committed  only  misdemeanors,  should  in  general  bo  kept  apait 
from  felons*  This  however  is  a  provision,  which,  under  judicioan 
care,  will  admit,  in  panicular  cases,  of  a  little  variataon*  It  som^ 
times  happens,  that  prisonecs  committed  for  a  misdemeanor  are 
notorioiis^and  desperate  offenders,  and  much  more  fit  to  associate 
with  the  worst  of  felons,  than  with  those  of  their  own  dase. 
Amongst  the  felons,  on  the  oth^  hand,  may  occasionally  be  found 
'  individuals,  young  in  crime  and  of  a  hopeful  character,  8udi 
fnxmns  ouglu  to  be  removed  bom  the  soci^  of  dee^erate  viltaiM, 
^d  kept  iu  company  with  that  class  of  criminals,  which  may  be 
deemed  less  corrupted. 

There  is  one.re^ujation  cooneetod  with  the  subject  of  claasifioa^ 
tion^  which  Ws  mtherto  been  very.i;ireljr  adopted,  but  whkh  is 
UndiHibtedly  of  peculiar  importance  in  promoting  the  great  ends 
,  of  prijK^n  di^ci^line  (  namely,  that  feqaale  prison^s^  where  circu 
Stances  ^Ijbw  U$  dhould  be  confined  entirely  syart  from  the  ~^ 
Jn  prisons,  appropriated  to  their  own  sex*  In^  large  iitie%  ^ 
female  es  '^ell  as  male  criminals  are  nnmercms»  this  legulatiosi 
jirouU  J)e  aiteoded  with  aignaL  adeantagei.  When  mf»  end 
woacien  atf e  imprisoned  within  one  enchisineihowiBver.  cavefoUy 
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tbey  mxj  b«  separatcdi  Bome  correepondence  will  generalljr  lake 
place  between  them»  and  this  correspondence  will  pidbab!  j  be  pro* 
4active  of  much  evU  to  both  parties.  An  instance  has  lately  f^* 
leu  under  mj  aodce»  in  a  prison,  in  which  debtors  and  crinunalst 
men  and  women,  aire  separately  confined,  of  an  acquaintance  form- 
ed between  a  male  criminal  and  a  female  debtor,  which  terminated, 
^fter  they  quitted  the  prison,  in  completing  the  moral  ruin  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other. 

The  jailer  at  Wakefield  informed  us,  that  since  his  female  pri- 
soners bad  been  confined  in  a  house  altogether  distinct  from  the 
men's  prison,  both  parties  had  become  much  more  manageable  than 
they  were  before  that  change  took  place. 

The  Commitiee  appointed  by  die  last  House  of  Commons,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  strongly  recom- 
mended, in  the  Report  which  they  submitt^  to  the  House,  that 
a  separate  prison  for  females  should  be  instituted  in  London. 
That  this  measure  should  be  adopted,  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  not 
only  on  accoimt  of  the  metropolis  itself  but  as  it  may  afford  % 
beneficial  example  to  other  populous  places.  When  our  female 
criminals  are  superintended  by  officers  of  their  own  sex,  and  con* 
fined  in  separate  prisons,  they  will  soon  be  brought  into  a  condition 
of  nmch  greater  order  than  is  the  case  with  them  at  present ;  and 
the  plans,  which  may  be  formed  to  promote  their  reformation,  wiU 
be  rery  materiaUy  facilitated^ 

X  lM8TmucTioN.^*<^ome  of  the  prisons  described  inthe  p?t- 
ceding  part  of  this  work, — itx  instance,  the  bridewells  at  G&is>« 
Mw  and  Edinburgh^  are  regularly  attended  b^  a  school*m:aster. 
This  arrangement  affords  to  the  ignorant  of  various  ages,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acmiring  that  ecriptural  knowledge,  which  may  often  be 
the  means  of  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  producing 
a  real  amelioration  of  character.  In  the  great  majoritv  of  these 
prisons,,  however,  there  ie  no  provision  of  the  kind ;  the  weekly 
tetMrn  of  prayers  and  a  sermoo,  is  too  often  dte  only  means  of  Jjqh 
structioA  afforded)  and  in  many  caies,  even  this  is  withbeld. 
'  Thus,  the  ifgnomot  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  left  to  perish  in  theic 
ignorance  i«<*oot  a  band  is  held  out  to  save  them. 

hk  the  comee  of  cur  journey,  we  had  occarion  to  remark  thnt  % 
consyemble  proportion  of  the  criminals  committed  to  our  Jails  are 
ableto  read»  I  calculate,  that  in  England,  at  least  one-third  of 
^lioh  persotts  have  received  some  education,  and  nearly  two^thirds 
no»#)at  aU ;  m  Se^^tbnd  the  proportion  of  criminals  who  can  read 
il  ygaaiderabiy  gseater*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  tbere£a»«e^  that 
%9ii€lMiig  ^  t»ad  ia  m  mtaia  antidote  a^inst  the  coqimi^ion  of 
wmm  tf<B<mn»cifd»  as  it  {dwaya  oag^b^t  to  be,  wi;^  insiariiction  in 
die  holy  Smvifm^  k  i»  indeed  i  powerful  meiiis  of  gooil ;  but 
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thi^  fcesfft  of  ijjart  is  declared  to  be  "deceitful  abpve  all 'tiungs  j*]i^ 
is* exposed  oA  every  side  to  temptation  ;  and  its  depravity  is,  not  t^^ 
bethSnged  into  purity,  by  any  merely  human  contrivances^     ^^t 
vtoid'er;  therefore,  that  some  amongst  the  many,  who  have ;  been, 
tAght  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  whose  minds  have  not  te^  ac-,^ 
tuafiy  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious  principle, 'are  num- 
bered with  the  perpetrators  of  crime  j  and  as  education  becomes, ' 
ni6fe  universal,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  jfroporiionate  number .» 
of  our  literate  criminals  will  increase.     It  were,  however,  miich. 
to  be  lamented,  did  these  considerations  discourage  us  from  prb- 
mT5ting,'by  every  method  in  our  power,  the  religious  instruction  oC, 
the  ignorant,  whether  they  be  bond  or 'free. '  Such  instruction  may  . 
not  always  succeed  in  accomplishing  its  object;  but  no  one  can' 
deny  its  having  a  i&ndency  to  encourage  good,*  and  to  discourage 
evil.      It  is  the    most    effectual  instrument, '  wiiich'  Providence 
ha^'placed  within  our  reach,  for  softening  and  improving  the  hu-  _ 
man  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  work  of  the  I>Tvifre  Spirit  %  for^' ' 
eralHcating  from  it  the  principles  of  falsehood,  crue!tj,"an&  injus-*^' 
ti'ce,  Ittid  implanting  in  it  those  of  honesty,  sobriety*;  and  charityV 
If  we  make  use  of  this  instrument  in  a  right' dispdsitiorij  we  have   \ 
reatbn^o  believe,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty '^irre'st'iipdn'J^ 
eurefibrts;  and  although,  through  the  influence  of  counteracting ''] 
causes;  those  efforts  may  sometimes  be  foilbd,'  yet  we  may  Veil  be    . 
encouraged  by  the  conspicuotis  and'importslnf  feet, "that  we  find' 
amongst  the  ignor^t,  not  only  the  most  nnmeroud^  But'by'  far  idie^^^ 
most  hiitdened  and  atrocious 'criminals.  '*'  '*   *  >i^      i»tv. 

It  is' true,  that  efl^cts,  which  arise  but  of  many  causes,  a^  ^^  \\ 
often  'attributied  to  a  single  cause ;  but  the  comparative  circum-    ^ 
staaces  of  England;  Ireland,  ahd  Scotland  supffy  us  wifli  d  cdhviri- "* 
cing'proof,  that  moral  and  teFigious 'education  is  ortT^eat  ^ouifctf  ^^ 
of  vfltue,  me  principal  means  by  whith  crimcJ  is  presented: ' 

The  comparison  evinces,  that  as  education  hincrea^^di'fcrirtfifc*^  '^ 
dimimthed.  In  England,  there  is  a  medium  4u)an%  twffl'irf  Wtf-  *^'^ 
cation  «»id  of  crtme-,  hi  Ireland,  tfiere  it  kss  edi*dSition'^tnl  rilttife^*'* 
criflEie^  fftSeottaAd,  lew  crime  airidmore  educatito;*'*Itt8*<Sa16tt- -^'^ 
lated  that  in  Scotland,  crimes  are  ten  times  less  nuineitrul,''ii(i  ^)^xi^'^^' 
portiM  to  AeTKJ^tion,  than  In  Ireland.'  'Af^01*«gcr«r,-''whett^ 
crime  ujff (Mm  to  abound  more  fhaSi  in  any  otha-jiart  6f  the^filhner' ■ 

Muatryi  there  is  a  Itrpe  population  of  uneducated  Irish.    *'     ^'^ 

Thete  ate,  therefore,  the  strongest  and  most^obtfcAs  refasAn^t  •^' 
why^tibe  wstructidtt  of  Jgnofant  criminals  should  alwayi  Toftx^**  ""^^ 
par^eC'  the  mans^ment  to  which  they   are  subject  m  prison. 


i'hiiriichrlfcaa wsttroh^ a  tendericy  to pfffient  the  c<5himite1ori  ^^'J^ 
crin^vany^aoAelMite^ito  led»x»Settttal'fai  mtiMringto*e  kaWlff  y^ 
of  virtye»-A«g»lyitt0^^  committed,  '''^^.y^ 
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ZI.  iMtixykuEHT,  The  bias  of  all  men  to  evil,  is  so  powerfult 
that  if  there  be  nothing  to  check  and  counteract  its  in/ktencCf  it  will 
•con  olitaiii  die  mastery  orer  diem.  On  these  premises,  for  the 
trudi  of  which  I  mav  appeal  to  universal  experience,  is  founded^ 
the  well-known  maxim  that  <<  idleness  is  the  modier  of  vice/'  .  A 
total  absence  of  employment  affords  to  the  heart  not  under  the  gui- 
dance of  good  principles,  an  unlimited  opportunity  of  pernicious- 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  we  learn  from  the  highest  authorit^^r 
^  that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  aduheries, 
diefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies/' 

If  these  positions  be  true  of  mankind  in  general,  they  may  be 
applied  with  increased  force  and  precision  to  diat  description  of 
men  and  women,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  prisons  \ 
persons  already  habituated  to  vice,  and  prone,  beyond  odiers,  to 
entertain  every  evil  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand)  we  are  in  possession  of  scarcely  any  means 
of  prevendng  the  inroads  of  evil  into  die  human  mind,  more  power- « 
fttl  or  more  sure,  than  constant,  regular,  and  harmless  occupation. 
Nor  caa  there  be  any  class  of  persons,  for  wliom  such  occupation 
is  more  advantageous  or  more  necessary  than  criminaU  in  prison  ; 
for  it  may  not  only  prevent  the  mischief  of  the  present  moment, 
bu;t  counteract  the  habits  of  idleness,  to  which  they  have  formerly  ^ 
been  accustomed ;  and  it  may  also  fix  in  them  those  contrary 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue,  which  will  probably,  in  after  life, 
prevent  the  repetition  of  their  crimes.    It  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  these  persons  have  been  destitute,  before 
dieur  .imprisoiiinent,  of  every  honest  means  of  livel8iood.     What 
then  can  be  more  desirable,  than  that  they  4louId  acquire,  during" 
their  confinement,  a  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  which  may  ^ 
procure  for  them,  on  their  discharge,  a  reputable  and  inoflensive 
maintenance  ?     Such  a  system  will  be  productive  of  the  most  nm-r  ' 
terial  benefits  both  to  the  criminal  and  to  his  country.     The  crimi«- 
nal  will  kam  to  live  respecubly,  and  will  be  enabled  to  live  com- 
f6lrtai>ly.:«i^his  country  wiU,  in  die  best  possible  manner,  be  deliver^ 
edfrom  those  outrages,  which  distuib  die  peace  and  endanger  the  • 
safety  of  society. 

There  is  another  advantage  arising  from  the  employmest  of  pri^t 
soners,  which  though  not  of  equal  momeift,  is  by  no  means  inocN»** 
siderable :  this  is  the  saving  if  expense.    Although  the  prisofien  * 
in  the  Jail  at.  Lancaster,  and  the  House  of  Correction -at  Preston/ 
aie  allowed  for  their  own  use  a  certain  proportion  of  thm-vamings, 
it  appears,  that  at  Lancaster,  the  public  saves  900l**per  aonun, 
and  at  Breston,  half  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  bfrntrnm 
of  those  earnings.    Asjor  the  extensive  dndpofmimm  Bnitmdl  at 
Glasgamfit  nam  costs  thepMic  only  one  humibti pmmism  war. 
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Tiittfi  oiorsjs,  ord^r,  and  economy  live  a)%«  iobaenwd  bjr  the 
^^m  of  eioploying  the  inouUes  of  out  prisoac,  v. 

,  The  principles  and  facUi  to  whiflh  l4ave  now  adverted,  areeo 
incontrovertible,  and  have  of  late  excited  so  much  attention,  dat 
^orts  are  ii^aking  in  almost  every  part.of  tk»  kingdom  for  the  in* 
^oduction  of  labor  into  these,  pteces  of  confinement.  It  only 
l^mains  for  me,  therefore,  to  offer. a  f^w  remarks  on  some  impoit^ 
aat  particulars  connected  with  ^s  branch  of  my  subject. 

1.  In  most  of  the  prisons,  in  which  we  had  the  pleasnoe  of  ob- 
serving employment  to  be  introdqced^-^in  the  Bridewells  at  Aber* 
deen  and  Glasgow,  the  Jails  a(  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Manchester 
and  Wakefield,  and  the  Ho^se  of  Correction  at  Preston,<^«heTe 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  great  want  of  more  complete  inspection 
pver  the  pri^onerSt  during  their  hours  of  labor.  One  or  morv  in«» 
spectors  are  indeed  appointed  to  superintend  the  mamifaotoites  in 
each  of  those  prisons }  but  in  none  of  them  can  the  inspection  of 
these  officers  be  constant  or  availing  in  the  full  extent,  because  the 
prisoners  are  at  work,  at  the  same  ume,  in  a  multitude  of  separate 
apartments ;  sometimes  one  only,  and  sometimes  several  in  a  lOon. 

When  prisoners  are  idle,  they  can  hardly  be  too  mudi  divided  ; 
but  when  they  are  employed,  it  appears  to  «ie  mudi  better  that 
they  should  work  in  large  companies,  each  company  being  under 
the  constant  care  and  infection  qf$(Hne  trustworthy  mdrcidualyWho 
is  responsiblejor  their  industrious  and  orderly  eomduct. 

1  have  never  seen  a  set  of  prisoners  kept  in  so  good  order  as  in 
the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  where  this  plan  is  adopted,  and 
where  the  several  companies  of  criminals  pursue  their  labors  under 
constant  inspection  and  in  perfect  silence** 

2.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  system  of  employment  in 
prisons  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible^  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  all  the  various  descripti<ms  of  prisonefs.  • 

Debtors  in  prison,  if  properly  accommodated  and  encouragedt 

may  generally  find  their  loccupation  in  the  trades,  to  which  they 

have  been  already  accustomed.    I- now  allude  more  pafticularly  to 

criminals.     At  present  the.  system  of  labor.is  ^^  nMMh  restricted 

to  one  class  of  criminals ;  to  those,  namely,  who  have  been  tried 

^nd  sentenced  to  a  tennof  iQ]4pri&Qnmeat,-«*pefiaas9  wha  in. the 

'  language  of  prisons  are  denominated  « fines'''  or  ^xmnfiaefs.'* 

La&ur  is  provided  for  this  dofcriptkm  of  prisoners  «t  Aberdeen^  at 

•'  Glasgow,  at  Lancaster,  at  Liverpool,  aad  at  Tork  (but  in  none^of 

'ithese.plaqes  is  there  any  effort  made  for  the  om^loyawna  of  crianU 

i       >  A  sinailar  s^stenfi  pursued  at  thf  tim^  up^ftoint^  fovtbe  ivrisfH»f9'4ii{als 
,    would  pre^clude  the  disortl^^  which  so  usually  te^ej^  place  4|4  9{f^9,4¥*^ 
those  mtervals  of  the  da/.  »  !: 
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n^lss  who  are  .not  so  cmupfnstoaced.  Undoubtedly)  tbe»«are  M 
prisoners  whoin  it  U  so  easy  to  erapWy^  b«cauae  thejr  ^^  cbofined 
for  a  fixed  period^  and  mostly  for  a  peiiod  of  considerable  length  i 
^d  becansei  labor  being  generally  a  part  of  their  sentence^  their 

Governor  is  backed  by  legal  authority  in  liis  efforts  to  enforce  it. 
.  lius  we  generally  find  that  labor  is  introduced  into  our  houses  of 
correctiout  but  not  lato  our  jails.  But  our  jails  ought  also  to. be 
houses  qf  correction  $  and  they  never  can  become  so  in  the  fullex* 
tent>  unless  every  class  of  prisoners  be  employed.  To  the  morak 
and  to  tlie  happiness  of  them  all  a  plan  of  regular  occupation  is  of 
equal  importance. 

>^  Prisoners  Mnho  are  confined  for  a  very  short  period9  even  if  it  be 
only  for  a  few  days»  may  ea^y  be  employed  in  cleaning  cotton, 
picking  oakum#  beating  hemp»  and  other  occupations  which  require 
no.  previous  instmcticm. 

With  regard  to  prisoDArs  who  are  untried^  or  who,  having  bosn 
tried  and  sentenced  to  transpprtatiosj  are  waiting  the  execution  of 
.their  septence»-^or  these  also  the  great  object  may  be  effected 
.without  matesial  difficulty.     We  cannot  compel  such  prisoners  to 
work,  but  we  may  very  easily  induce  them*'    The  tedium  of  a  va- 
riant and  idle  life  is  not  more  dangerous  to  the  moitals,  than  it  is 
jnoiserride  to  the  feelings  of  men .;  and  this  misery  is  in  itself  a 
strong*  persuasive  to  industry,  when  any  object  is  supplied  upon 
which  that  industry  can  be  exerted.    Further  thaa  this,  the  oppor- 
:  .tiMiity  of  ewning  money  will  be  found  an  effectual  stinxulus  to 
thos^y.who  are  now  living  on  the  hardest  fare,  who  porobably  hare 
..families  depeivling  upon  them  for  support,  and  who  know  that 
when  they  leave  the  prison  they  must  be  utterly  destitute,  unless 
-.  they  cai^  ^ave  up  a  «m;(ll  sum  during  their  period  of  oonfinement.^ 
'  But  I  may  affinal:  to  facts*    Unitried  prisoners  are  employed  both 
at  Manchester  and  at  Wakefield  i  they  nre  employed  at  Uchester, 
.  at&uryjat.PhUadelphia:  wherever  the  experiment  is  properly 
1  .made».  &ece  it  almost  ceisuinjy  succeeds* 

V  %  ltUm9(ssom\  t»  the  «UQoess  of  the  system  which  I  hanre  now 

:.  lecomvifoded,  that  prison^rf^  ^lo^ld  be  aliowed  such  a  proportion 

lof  their  earnings  as  will  be  efficient  to  stimulate  them  to  willii^ 

4uid  persevering  i^duslry •    The  propcmiosiy  whkh  it  will  be  popper 

to  aQov^i  will  di&c  Kccprdiiig  t^^^ireumstances.    In  many  pboes, 

r/  ^OOk  the.  difficulty  of  proc^^g  profitahb)  work,  the  earnings  of 

t  BiisoQers  williamouat  ^  r  v«ry  trifltfig  .sun*  a  sum  wUcfa  itimy 

-.'ipe  sciar^ely  worth  while  to  divMlei  nad  whidi  ov^ht  to  pass  t(r  the 

prisoner's  credit  in  account  with  very  little  deduction.    In  other 

s|AicQS]r  ih^  «94i^  «mojWt  0i  laW  will  be  psodactive  of'  mudi 

greater  p«ofit^  in:  which  case  the  allowmee  c(f  9  smaller  ptxipcrtBon 

to  the  prisoner  will  be  equally  effectual,  and  therefore  all  diailcavi 
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be  required.  It  maty  also  be  observed  that  different  classes  of  pri- 
4M>nera  have  in  this  respect  vevy  different  ^AMO^uJi^l^ihiii  piHso^ 
f^eta^  and  those  mk^^re  not-senienceSio  labor,  'nughc^it  ffiost  te#^ 
t0  receive  at  least  one  half  of.tdt6irue3Hfiihfigs^and'ft4»>eatMs  ^f^ptyt^ 
tiqn  may  sometimes  be  foiltiid  insufficient^  As  -  thtttiabdr  it> mih 
{bosons  18  entifely  voluntary^  they  not  only  requive:  a  tt^e'p6Wtft' 
fill  atimubift  tlaan  odiersi  iKut^ey  hinre,  iaipssiSce,  a^tmnger  ft^n 
^n  prtsonerswho  are  differendy  circumsttmced,  <M  ^k^  frntfl^df 
ih^ir  own  i  exertions^  It  is  ^r  better  indeed  that  they  shdti}<!^be 
allowed  all  that  they  caneanii  than  that  they'Qhoifldr>dd^/f!/n^.i^ 

With  regard  to  confiners,  if  labor,  as  is  generally  Cbe>caife,)fei^ 
a  part  of  dieir  legal  punishment,  they  have  not  the  'same  H^ts* 
They  ought  neverthdkss  to  be  allowed  a  certain  part  of  liie  kndn^ 
pfodttced  by  that  labor.  My  opinion  on  this  stib^ectis^  gfoundM 
on  a  very  simple  principle }  namely,  that  it  ir  desirable^ '^ to  aiR>M 
them  such  motives  to  industry,  as  will  encourage  habits  of  miiid', 
which  may  be  advantageous  and  not  pernicious^  '     ^^ 

If  the .  whip  of  the  task-master  be  held  over  them,  or  if  thiiy  be' 
fofced  onwards  in  their*  work  by  the  mere  terror  of  more  apptfllin| 
punishment,  it  is  indeed  a  mbtive  to  industry ;  but  it  is  a  knotiv^i' 
which  will  either  entiiely  break  their  sphrits,  or  e^ite  in  them  A& 
feelings  of  rage,  malice,  and  opposition.    At  any  rate  j^it  Wilt  tetttfi^ 
them,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future^  to  ibhot  those  labort6lt^ 
e«3rtions,  to  which  they  have  been- so  crueHy  oohipelled.     On  iHb^ 
oiher  hand,  if  die  prisoner  knows  thatfcis4abor  will  ptbduce  its  frvfiSf^ 
tQ his  own  advantage;  Aat  it  willprbcuie  Itim  som^'pf^s^fit  ^itf^^ 
fi9rts>  whidi  be  could  not  otherwise  obtain^  and  nl8^'1i(nil«^'|mri^ 
of. money  against  the  day  of  hiS'disch«rge'{rbm']prisdA)^^J4rit^go^;a^ 
will  is  immediately  excited,  his  occupation  becomes  bh'plMur^,'^ 
aiid  he  may  be  gradually  habituated  to  diose  ihaUfi'tof 'i^dMHY* ' 
which  ensure  his  f  uttire  respeetabilily •  *  <      >n  v  i  uu 

.Of  that  .part  ofdienr- earnings  viiiich  ie  allowed  the^1>ftsoii^^'i^ 
small  proportion  ought  to  be  give^i  them  weekly,  ihM'*thdrWi)r^^ 
piodure  for  themselves  such  comfort»'d*ring  dMir^r^nidMoii^m'^iP^ 
son,  as  shall  be  considered  quite  nneKoeptaottfafaie.  /nrisrwlllb^femltf^ 
a  powerful  and  present  motive  to  exertion.    The  remainder  should 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  accounts,  in  a  ledger  to 
.be  kept  by  the  governor^  and,  whatever  be  dielr  fitttltfl'sllafinenl, 
should  be  given  to  d»n  on  Aeir  disdiatge  from  pHsori.     E'¥i¥jH' 
-jffeiamier  dxould  frequently  be  permitted  to  scte  «  'Statement  of^Kft^^^ 
own  account,  that  he  may  Imow  the*  amourit  of  his  •credit;  sind'^' 
be>atknulated  by  the  useful  desire  of  further  acquisition.    It  iHtl'" 
bet  illowed  that  this  system,'which  is  similar  to  that  of  tiie  BitM<^ 
JbrSavings,  ir  calculated  to  produce  a  tnoral  efiect  of  great  j»i^'' 
. tio^ emportaiiMi    >  ...n  ...i  -    ^r      .  ij  ^  j-     i  .1   ^   yiq^i"' 
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.f>;4«  A&.the^sttbftctiof  prisdti  dndpltfie  is  so  ftnoch%dFoifls»(|to 
'PAil>Ue,'>iw4TAiri|pr«)a«]P^ol  our  piisons*  are  nowtiovtAf  'hiatteqttiilfe 
jp>^»r  xpiiifOM/  it  i$^higfal]r  picAiflble  that  new  jaih  i»ill'SOM#  bk 
49«etaii  ii»tviin9las  ^rts  «f  tHe  miited  kingdom.  It  is  'ot'  gtfttk 
J3miiefit.thfit,  ittr every  nevr  JHil,  atepie  «cconimodation -diotddTiff 
i^4i|Fda4iMi  the  buildings  for  ^e  employment  dF  its  u*naie9t'i^f»)oMti 
Ti^oma  ahottld  l»e  (provided^,  iirell  £tted'for  the  reception  oMofittfli 
^(l.oih^r  mnchinery  .iiceeasavy  to  die  v^ious  kinds  of  niauufa<i-& 
ture:'i(\.wotitd  beiquiteiiinpardonable  were  these  means  dfgoM 
CHUSUltedi  at  tiiie  oomparatively  enlightened  era,  in  any  new  priofon. 
>  Sa«  iivour  present  yih^  which  afford  no  <eoffitenieAcd  of 't^ii 
]M)d>  let  k  ttot  be  supposed  that  'nothing  can  be  done  't»  seodi^ 
VI0  w^ployment'tif  theiprisoiMfft.  The  knitting,  netting,  sewto|fj 
ffi^^krvforki  aadoai^etHwodc,  in  which  it  is  rerj  suiuble  to  emplcnp 
£fmM^ V  reffiine  bnt.  tittle  spaee.  Nothing  scarcely  oan  be  mow 
unaccommcdating  than  the  prison  0f  Newgate ;  yet  the  nnmetolNr 
Um^Uf^'m  thatpriion  avekept  at  work  without  much  difficulty^ 
r^'^IO^^gstihetmalef^prisoneTs,  bmsh-maktngv  shoe-making,  tkef 
tn^^iyiFheeli  oaqpi^nteruigi^  and  other  handicraft  trades  may  easilyt 
h^ini^94iiGi9d^*i^^itt  tlwreiis  no  opporttinity  for  condwctingiiar 
lYS^tffm^nufadoryr^    ^  -^^ 

/ iJUl ^ c^^ail/ 4tfiNorwtclr  ihe  building a£Svds no ^ueh ^pptMM^) 
ti^kf^  fLndfiX\bt»4<mg'hfm  a  scene  of  total  and  corrupting  idle^i 
n^f^rt^  AbonAthwii  snonths  ago»  it  was*  observjed  tha%  one  of  the* 
£bf^{Hrisoaer«vthe».in  tihe  jail  kid  been  accustomed  to  make-shoeSit' 
Hfi^^p^dily^  im^enook  to  teacU  his  companions.     Tools  and  teatfaev^ 
iii|Q|i^i)tpiK«rid^   tA  «4iolesriD  dealer  utidevtook  to  furnish  work; 
'^fi/wi^l'^wl&3  e«nlyrset  ia'motioa }  and  diis  sink  of  idleness  soom^ 
aw M|mffd> di»  pieftlftgig  aap^ct  of  TOiparative  happiness  and  constant 
industry.    In  consequence  of  «die<^  fiequent  change  of  prisonerSy 
'v^ifi\4tik^'1^«4t  innnygiven  jail^  such  efibrts  miJ^c  be  frequently 
rca^ei4j|{^biMt«ilth4ilgh  they  require  on  the  part  of  those  who  un* 
d^^tthewM  assiduous, and *persofering  attention,  thfcy^iU  sel^ 
d^ipiii^  ^if! vepajtig  sltnli:  attention  widi  ample  success. 

^If^TttSf Auppoee^  in  oonclusion,  diat  a  body  of  magistrates^  ared 
(;am^siot)ed  by  thei«  brethren  to  superintend  the  erection  aadi*" 
^id^gi^amot  of*  a  new  prison..  It  i»  their  desire  to  render  that  pnwq 
soQrJls  psK^aiit  as^poasibkw  Did  any  promoter  of  prison  disciplinoro 
veq^eito  give* his  advioe  asi  te  ibe  objects^  at  wUch  it  wouU  bed 
^aii{iji(F^ti>^  to  (fimi  faemtght  say^^^hoose^a  airy  and  healthy  d 
8itu^n^^)§nf^.fiiM^;iy«^Ml  MlHir^  vidDBislant^iaflid  abundafatoi 
supply  of  fresh  water :  if  your  criminals  are  numeroas^ktuqlinslf^iJ 
separate  buildings  be  erected  for  male  and  female  prisoners ;  let 
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these  buildings  be  fire  proof,  and  in  a]l  their  parts  undoubtedly 
securje  ;  let  there  be  inspection  from  the  rooms  of  the  governor  in 
the  one  case,  and  of  the  matron  in  the  other,  over  all  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  respective  buildings;  let  those  subdivisions  be  sUliU 
ciently  numerous ;  let  your  courts  for  exercise,  your  mess-room^, 
work-rooms,  and  sleeping^cells,  be  of  a '  sufficient  size,  dry,  and 
very  airy  j  let  your  work-rooms,  in  particular,  be  extensive  enough 
to  accommodate  large  companies  of  prisoners  as  wtU  as  the  neces** 
sary  machinery ;  and  let  neither  the  chapel,  the  infirmary,  the 
school-room,  nor  the  bath,  be  forgotten.     On  the  subject  of  man- 
agement, he  might  go  on  to  say  :  Let  your  prisoners  be  allowed 
such  food,  clothing',  firing,  and  bedding,  as  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
prevent  undue  suffering  and  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
health ;  and,  on  the  other,  affi3rd  them  no  degree  of  unnecessary 
indulgence:  let  their  meals  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  regula* 
rity ;  let  the  different  classes  amongst  them  be  distinguished  by 
particular  dresses  ;  let  every  prisoner  have  a  srleeping-cell  to  him- 
self ;  let  no  fetters  be  used  in  your  prison  ;  let  all  its  apartments 
be  frequently  whitewashed  and  kept  in  a  state  of  thorough  clean- 
liness and  decency  i  let  your  prisoners  be  bathed  when  they  enter 
the  prison  ;  let  them  have  weekly  changes  of  linen  5  let  their  hair 
be  kept  short,  and  let  them  be  obliged  to  wash  themselves  daily. 
Select  for  your  governor  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples \  and  let  yoyr  turnkeys  be  persons  who  will  set  the  prisoners 
an  example  of  steadiness,  gentleness,  and  sobriety :  let  the  women 
be  superintended  by  a  matron  and  other  officers  of  their  own  sex  5 
and  let  every  company  of  prisoners,  whether  male  or  female,  be 
under  the  constant  care  of  some  responsible  individual :  let  the  tried 
be  separated  from  the  untried,  grown  up  persons  from  juvenile 
offenders,  misdemeanants  from  felons,  and  prisoners  of  a  hopeful 
character  from  those,  who  are  more  completely  depraved  •,  let  pub- 
lic worship  take  place  twice  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  let  the  rest 
of  that  day  be  devoted,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  perusal  of  reli- 
gious books  and  other  means  of  spiritual  edification;  let  a  portion  ' 
of  the  Scriptures  be  read  to  the  prisoners,  (not  by  one  of  their  own 
body  but  by  some  judicious  superintendent,)  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  let  time  be  set  apart  daily  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant ;  let  the  utmc^t  care  be  taken  to  prevent  all  gaming, 
swearing,  and  other  excesses ;  let  a  temporary  solitary  confinement, 
under  the  direction  of  a  visiting  magistrate,  be  the  punishmertt  of 
those  prisoners  who  are  refractory ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
obedience  and  good  behaviour  be  encouraged  by  a  system  of 
rewards:  above  all,  let  every  class  of  your  prisoners  be  employed  i- 
let  them  work  in  companies  linder  inspection,  and,  as  muck  ii» 
possible,  in  sUence ;  and  let  ^tich  a  proportion  of  their  e«srning8  be 
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allowed  diem^  m  Will  afibrd  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  habits 
of  order)  sobriety,  and  industry. 

A  prison  BO  built  and  so  regulated,  would  indeed  fulfil  the  ends 
designed  by  it ;  its  almost  inevitable  consequences  would  be  the 
moral  improvement  of  offenders,  and  by  means  of  that  improve- 
ment the  decrease  of  crime,-— the  peace  of  Society. 

1  cannot  but  indulge  the  fervent  hope,  that  the  particulars  to 
which  I  hare-  now  alluded  will  increasingly  obtain  the  attention  of 
all  those  persons,  to  whose  care  may  be  committed  the  building 
and  management  of  new  prisons.  I  am  also  fully  aware,  that  of 
the  evils  now  existing  in  too  many  of  our  jails,  new  prisons,  regu« 
lated  on  a  new  system,  are  the  only  complete  remedy. 

I  am  anxious,  at. the  same  time,  to  remind  my  readers,  how 
muck  may  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  prisons  as  they  now, 
are.  There  are  none  of  them,  which  may  not  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  cleanliness  ;  none,  in  which  proper  allowances  may  not  be  made 
of  food,  firing,  clothing,  and  bedding ;  few,  in  which  irons  may 
not  be  rendered  wholly  unnecessary;  none,  which  may  not  be 
placed  under  judicious  and  kind  superintendence  ;  none,  in  which 
the  ignorant  may  not  be  instructed ;  none  in  which  some  system 
may  not  be  devised  towards  keeping  the  prisoners  employed. 

When  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  fraught  as  it  is  with  prac- 
tical importance,  comes  to  be  yet  more  fully  considered,  not  only 
by  the  legislature,  and  by  our  magistrates  in  all  parts  of  the  Iting- 
dom,  but  by  an  informed  and  benevolent  public,  efforts  will  assu- 
redly be  made,  by  which  the  true  object  of  that  discipline  may,  to 
a  great  degree,  be  attained.  New  prisons  will  be  built :  in  th6 
mean  time,  much  will  be  done,  in  our  present  places  of  confine- 
ment, to  check  the  progress  of  evil,  and  to  promote  reformation. 

Every  one  is  aware,  that  in  attempting  that  reformation,  we 
have  generally  to  operate  upon  persons  of  disorderly  habits  and 
depraved  minds.  While  we  keep  this  fact  in  view,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  at  frequent  disappointments  ;  but  when  most  disap- 
T  pointed,  we  shall  at  least  have  avoided  the  evils  of  the  old  system, 
because  our  prisoners  will  not,  at  any  rate,  be  turned  out  upon  the 
public,  worse  than  when  we  received  them  into  prison. 

Much  more  than  this,  however,  will  be  effected.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  these  miserable  beings  have  been  very  little  used 
.  to  kind  and  sedulous  attentions ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  society  has 
done  them  no  other  justice,  than  to  punish  them  for  their  crimes ; 
that  they  have  hitherto  lived,  in  great  measure,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Christian  charity.  When  such  persons  shall  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  that  charity,  when  sympathy  shall  meet  them  in 
their  sorrows,  when  that  kind  care,  to  which  they  have  been  so 
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carefully  instructed  and  regularly  occupied — the  fruit$  win  tin- 
dMteedly  appear.  ^  The^best  feeKng^  of  oilf  priaoners  wiH  soon  be 
eiftkedj  a  door  t>f  h»pt  opkied  before  them,  and  a  sticiiuhis  wholly 
n«^  giv^n  to  eveiy  •virtuous  resolution.  Finally,  we  may  believe, 
tHat^the' blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  not  be  withheld  ;  a  diange 
qf'hm*tm^tiu>%e  who  are  thus  placed  under  our  care,  will  be  the 
oceiSSkmcdf  a  ekar^e  4)f  habit,  thejrequent,  result  of  our  eflbrts. 

W^n  our  prisoners,  thus  reformed,  return  to  their  former  con* 
ditionan  society,  they  will  no  longer  be  ready,  as  they  hare  been  *" 
under  tlie  old  system,  for  the  perpetration  of  new  and  more  alarm* 
ing»<offenceSi  'Jkot  for  the  seduction  of  others  into  their  own  vortex 
of  4i0ienc^  and  «in  ;  but  will  be  prepared  tQ  adopt  the  character  of 
usl^ul,  harmless,  and  industrious  members  of  the  community. 
ThAs,  at  'hst,  the  punishment  bf  criminals  wUl  terminate,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  in  the  prevention  of  crimes* 


CHAPTER  II. 


There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  management  of  prisons, 
the  mention  of  which  I  have  omitted  in  the  preceding  dissertation  ^ 
anfl  £pr  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  appeared  of  sufficient  im«^ 
poftaace  to  occupy  a  distinct  chapter.  .The  subject  ta  which  I  - 
allude,  is  that  of  Visiting  Committees.  '^ 

It  is  evident  that  evil  and  good  are  both  going  forward  in  the*  n 
world  with  a  rapid  pace.     A  vast  number  of  persons. amongst  u9^% 
urged  onwards  by  violent  passions,  and  unrestrained  by.  the  sacoed  > 
dictates  of  religion,  are  running  the  course  of  wickedness,  to  the^ 
own  unspeakable  disadvantage  and  to  the  discomforture  of  all  wte> 
surround  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  a  numr 
ber  not  much  less  considerable,  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Almigl^ty,  and  are  desiring  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  <<  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  ^inll 
to  men."     Let  these  parties  come  in  contact  with  each  other :  let 
theigood  come  in  upon  the  bad  :  their  weapons  are  those  o£  kindness 
andl  assiduity,  and  gentleness  and  Christian  love;  and  although t)ie' 
conflict  may  cost  them  some  tears  and  many  prayers  ;  yet,  as  they 
pl«:e  their  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  every  good  andfierfoct 
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g]|L  .^\kf3(ir  y^tpxy  mil  h^  cectain ;  the  cauae  of  Tirtue  and  xtiigioii 
wulpi^vs^il.,,., 

T9  Wh^  the9q,general  observations  home  to  the  subftct  befall 
us^  J  v^tu^e  to  express  my  conviction,  that  those^  who  feel  %  wal 
coT^^^in^o/i^  l^ie  prefpit  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures^ 
oi^^(  to  be  induced  by  every  possible  encour^ement  to  vi$it^ 
prupns :  not  m^y  to  inspect  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuniig^ki'. 
formation,  but,  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  to  spend  a  oertain 
portion  of  their  time  in  habitual  communication  with  those  degnul- 
ed  but  afflicted  persons,  who  inhabit  such  places  of  confinement.  ^ 
.  In  order  to  bring  the  subject  soniewhat  more  definitely  before 
my  readers,  I  venture  to  recommend  that  a  few  individuals  of  a  ber 
nevolen^  and  religious  character,  should  be  permitted,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  every  prison,  to  form  themselves  into  an  association^ 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  it ;  thattthe  female  prisoners  should  be 
superintended  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  and  the  male  prisonei^s^ 
by  a  Committee  of  Gentlemen. 

The  efforts  of  these  individuals  must  be  altogether  spontaneous,^ 
and  their  motive  nothing  short  c^  the  simple  desire  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  Maker,  and  to  serve  their  fellow  creatures. 

Their  office,  when  once  undertaken,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
great  importance.  They  will  take  their  turns  in  visiting  the  prison 
daily  ;  they  will  read  the  Scriptures  with  the  prisoners }  they  will 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  will  find  employment  for  the  idle.  By 
t}\9  magic  force  of  Christian  kindness  they  will  obtain  a  powerful 
injAoeoce  over  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  they  will  exert  that  in« 
flueoce  in  discouraging  the  rapid>  progress  of  evil,  and  in  fanning  <^ 
the  feeble  flame  of  expiring  virtue ;  they  will  make  themselves  in* 
timately  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  circumstances  of  every 
prisoner }  lastly,  when  a  prisoner  is  discharged,  they  will  wat<^ 
o^ec  him  for  good,  and  will  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  such  an  * 
establishment  in  life,  as  will  z&ftA  him  an  opportunity  oi  mainr 
tenance,  respectable  for  himself  and  inoffensive  to  his  neighbours. 

Nch:  will  the  labors  of  the  visitors,,  if  directed  to  their  ptopev 
objects,  in  any  degree  interfere  with '  the.  o£Bcial  duties  of  the  angt^ 
strate,  the  chaplain,  or  the  jailer.  On  the  .contrary,  every  one  of 
these  officers  will  find  his  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  priaoo. 
greatly  facilitated.  The  visitors  will  be  hands  to  the  magistrate  in 
maintaining  the  right  system  of  discipline  in  his  prison,  slnd  inipop- 
moting  the  great  ends  of  hi^ police  establishment  ^  they  will  asBiattlw 
chi^dain  in  his  spiritual  labors  by  preparing  the  soil,  in  which  he 
is  toiSow  his  seed ;  and  by  rendering  the  prisoners  more  governaBle^ 
— oneivniform  effect  of  kind  and  constant  attentiom^^^diey  will  09« 
tsunly  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  governor. 
^    As  the  committee  of  visitors  to  be  connected  with  any  jail  mu^t 
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be  fopmed  with  the  sanctfovr,  and  oirider  thene]^  t>f-the  tnagibtvae^^^ 
care  will  of  course  be  taken  that  those  only  be  'allowed  toact,  who^e 
pivdence  as  well  as  zeal  can  be  safely  trusted.  Persons  ought  to  be 
selected  fcwr  the  work,  who  will  be  quiet  and  gentle  in  all  their 
proceedings,  but  who  at  the  same  time  will  not  be  wanting  in  stead^- 
fftSinesft  and  perseverance,  not  in  that  zeal  which  will  induce  them 
to  make  some  personal  sacrifices' for  the  public  good. 

The  rnagistrates  '^11  be  at  hand  to  inspect  die  work  as  it  goes 
forward,  and  to  prevent  any  thing,  which  they  may  not  entirely  ap- 
prof  e ;  and  they  will  at  all  times  have  it  iti  their  power  to  suspend 
the  authority  of  the  visitors,  which  is  derived  wholly  from  them* 
selves,  and  may  therefore  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 

That  nothing  may  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
ehaplairt  or  the  jailer,  it  ought  to  be  fully  understood  :  first,  that  in 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  |iven  by  the  visitors,  the  inculca- 
tion of  pecuikr  and  non-essential  tenets  be  strictly  avoided,  and 
that  it  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  simple  reading  of  the 
holy  Scriptures :  secondly,  that  the  daily  visits  of  the  committee^  be 
80  regulated,  as  not  to  subject  the  jailer  to  any  inconvenience. 

With  these  provisions,  the  labors  of  the  committiee  will  not  onlv 
be  found  perfectly  unobjectionable,  but  will  occupy  a  place,  which 
can  never  be  properly  occupied  by  any  of  these  parties.  The  avoca- 
tions of  the  magistrates  are  far  too  important  to  admit  of  their  giving 
daily  attention  to  the  various  details,  which  will  be  under  the  care 
of  the  committee :  the  chaplain  may  be  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  his  own  official  duties  are  of  course  directed  solely  to  one  point : 
die  Jailer  is  precluded  by  his  very  station  ftom  that  access  to  the  minds 
of  his  prisoners,  which  may  oe  obtained  by  independent  visitors  5 
nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  devote  that  time  to  the  object,  which 
a  minute  attention  to  all  their  various  cases  absolutely  requires. 

Having  thus  stated  my  general  view  on  the  subject  of  visiting 
committees ;  having  described  the  advantages  which  may  result 
from  them ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  formation  of 
Such  associations  would  in  no  degree  countervail  the  operation  of 
any  existing  offices,  I  may  with  propriety  be  cidled  upon  to  adduce 
examples  of  the  practice. 

There  are  few  persons,"  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Jail  at  Philadelphia, 
which,  since  its  first  erection,  has  been  conducted  on  those  excel* 
lent  principles  of  classification  and  industry,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed at  large  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  great  success,  which 
attended  that  institution  during  the  first  few  years  after  its  establish* 
Wient,  in  promoting  good  morals  and  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
crime?  committed  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  wa«  in  great  ittea* 
iuretobe  attributed  to  the  care  of  certain  excellent  itidivSduals, 
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who  Toluntarily  and  gratuitously  undertook  the  office  of  inspectorSi 
Mrfao  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  the  prison  and  commam- 
cating  with  its  inmates,  and  whose  frequent  presence  and  active 
real  insured  the  maintenance  of  that  admirable  system,  upon  which 
the  prison  was  conducted. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  a  case  entirely  in  point.  Another  example, 
equally  satisfactory  and  more  within  the  reach  of  our  own  obser- 
vation, may  be  found  on  the  women's  side  of  the  prison  of  Newgate. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Association  for  visiting  that  pri* 
son  have  already  claimed  much  of  the  public  attention.  Very  in- 
teresring  information  has  been  communicated  respecting  those  pro- 
ceedings in  Buxton's  work  on  Prison  Discipline,  and  vast  numbers 
of  persons  have  since  visited  Newgate,  and  become  eye* witnesses 
of  the  good  which  has  been  effected  in  it. 

In  order  to  maintain,  and  diffuse* the  interest  thus  happily  excited, 
and  to  establish  more  completely  the  point  now  immediately  before 
us,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  some  further  particulars  respect- 
ing this  Association  of  Ladies,  and  the  condition  of  the  females 
placed  under  their  care.  As  I  am  nearly  connected  with  the  indivi- 
dual, who  commenced  the  undertaking  (and  whom  I  accompanied 
on  the  journey  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  publication)  niy  tak- 
ing this  step  may  indeed  require  some  apology.  I  can  otter  no 
other  than  my  desire  to  promote  the  public  good :  it  is,  however,  in 
my  power  clearly  to  state^that  the  important  work  has  been  carried 
iifto  execution,  not  by  any  one  person,  but  by  the  assiduous  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  many. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  lay  before  niy  readers,  a  narration,  which 
contains  the  substance  of  various  communications,  written  and  ven- 
bal,  received  from  some  active  members  of  the  Ladies'  Association. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect  :^ 

<<Our  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  female  pri- 
soners in  Newgate,  was  established  in  the  fourth  month  of  ISIT, 
since  which  period  we  have  had  several  hundred  women  under  our 
care.  The  object  which  we  have  in  view,  is  to  provide  for  the 
clothing,  the  instruction  and  the  employment  of  these  females,  to 
introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to  form 
in  them  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  those  habits  of  order,  sobri- 
ety, and  industry,  which  may  render  them  docile  and  peaceable 

.  '  Oh  reading  this  statement  respecting  Newgate,  to  my  friends  on  the 
Committee,  who  had  furnished  me  with  the  particulars  whicb  compose  it, 
they  expressed  much  uneasiness  at  my  publishing  it  at  Coming  from  thgm^ 
lest  they  should  be  deemed  too  ready  to  speak  of  their  own  proceedings. 
BeififT  persuaded,  however,  that  no  such  disposition  will  be  attributed  to 
,  thef»|  and  tliat  the  statemenC  will  produce  Xhe  better  effect  from  being  given 
to  the  world  on  its  true  authority,  I  venture,  though  not  without  reliietanff, 
to  disregard  their  fears,  and  to  act  upon  my  own  judgment. 
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whililijjor^prison,  aftd  rtspedtaftle  wheti  thejr  leave  it.,, ^^f^fi^gy 
^6hoolekdge»  that  wheti'^ecbmibeKced  |burun<iena|king.iy;i;;|[s4H^ 
imt^n  the  female  side  ofNewg^te  a  scho9l  for  the  9b^d;:ft^^]|9 
fe^Ncms^ion  of  thes^  Women,  lost  as  they  w^re  m  every  Sjp^qjsf^ 
^epmvky;  wxs- seHareely  an  object  of  "iconsideratlon^.n^iijic.]^  le;^^ 
expectation.    When  we  considered  the  iniiumerable  di^dy^iytaifes 
i|r)l^b' -Stood  ia  our  K^jt  the  utmost'  we  could  hopQ.  ;^ot,  Wj^f  ^ 
p^ejifest  tbtsemis^ratde  creatures  firom  becoming  wor^e  ^p4  WP^^j^ 
-ipp^e  inevitable  consequence  of  therr  continuing  in  that  uqchpckf /^ 
GondiJtijpn  of  lidkness,  druttkennefss,  tiot,  and  vice  of  evef  y  ,de$<pripr 
tion.     But,   through  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  thq  re3ult,of 
evc^our  eirlioft  efforts,  e:cceeded  our  niost  sanguine  hojpqs,     y^ftt 
found  ji^/the  prisoners,  depraved  and  abandoned  as  they  wev^^^^ai^i 
e$ah  open  M*  hear  us,  and  a  heatt  still  alive  to  every  act  of  kij^^ 
ness.    They  felt  the  wretchedness  of  thefif  lawless  and  di$8pluite 
nuode  ofiiiiving,  amd  they  eagerly  embraced  the  remedy.  ^  ,        ,,  „^ 
bf^tThe ;  legulacions  proposed  to  them  for  bringing  thQi^in<[q\^i. 
^tfi^  of  ordev,  sobriety,  and  good  discipline  were,  unanim'oij;g;]ty  .^  2 
cef  fi^d  f  and  thus  an  easy  'way  was  oprened  fbr  the  cpnYtpepcf^n^ec^f)) 
oiE  the  committee's  labors.  *        .    .     r  .    v  j-Oliw 

Af  Those  labors  indeed  were  pursued  under  great  d}sa^vaoj(i^g)^^., 
Heady  as  the  prisoiwrs  were  to  receive  the  committee,  they  Vj?j;q,i 
nevertheless  of  the  lowest  and  worst  description,  ^e  ye^y  ^um 
both  of  the  city  and  country,   filthy  in  tlieir  persons,  dij^usttf^^ 
ingin  their  habits,  obscene  in  their  conversation,  aiid  ignpT^iU^t  V^m 
thi^.greatest  degree,  ndt  only  of  religious  truth,  but;o|^^tne  jjpaq?^/, 
faioiliar  duty  and  business  of  common  fifel     Frequent,  conui^VMUToo 
catioo  was  allowed  them  iii  the  prison  through  an,  irop  g^^Qg^^h 
wltli,  visitors  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom  were  as  yi^  a^4>  ^c^h^s 
ip^vate  as  themselves.     Hiere  was  tio  possibility  of  general  in$])i^jl] 
tios^nor  of  any  odier  ^separation  of  classes  tlian  thgt  of  t)]te..txif4  y 
from  the  untried  ;^-and  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  promiscilo^Sn 
iy  ift; large   companies.    To  these  difficuhies,  most  of^w|iich.a]tttl«^<) 
continue,  may  be  added  the  dreadfully '  hardening  effect  .<^,Qcc97,^s) 
siopal  executioTiS,  and  the  perpetual  removal  and  change  pf  .pri-,(^ 

'iiWotwithstanding  these  ^vident  disadvantages,  the  e^tp^ol./^^ 
the4cammittee  soon  began  to  produce  a  visible  effect.  It  wst£  trii^]^  .^^ 
surj^sing  to  observe  how  quickly  these  abandoned  criminals  con*  ^^ 
fonned  themselves' to  the  standard  held  out  to  them  by  their  vii^-  ^^|, 
torsj-and  quietly  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  the  new  systenv^  ,  ^ 
Thetscene-is  now  totally  changed.  The  prisoners  are,  for  the  ,,. 
most,  part,  quiot  and  gentle  in  their  demeanour,  orderly  aiH^.^^t. 
induetfiooebiiitlpdiir  habits,  contparatryely  neat  and  clean  in J;heir,f(^ 
persons ;  their  very  ^«;#ttfitei&nces  chaiftged  and  softenecll''  Ve 
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have  tt&en  the^  Mgisfa^^^ij^  (f^  cifntu\^ifig,  for.  Iwurs  »'togetli««  in 
iaififir%6bbaUy«^|^i^^^  ^^tQes^xig.  .^y  thing  hi  their  xcm^hicA^Nf 
itol WHitftrHf/N^ic^^  cp  ofiepd  piuj^^ngftv  delioatet£ceHiig&  M^y 
W%Ittshi^1tiye^a^uiry^  tl^  an  9f^ea<li^g|]^tld  have  become  aiAs^ 
}f}^lti!tiflh^^  l^tl'd  nee^lewprlt}  ao4  almost  all>by  secae  meanfif^ 
i^hftri^ak^Msfly  empl^^^^^  ^  .  ,.  ,  r,  .;  ..  ».  ^i- : 
>  v^i^'ItiW  IdVl^oiiisVisUe^  ij  j^prm  of  iktcomxnki^^'^rPkMif 

hf  tVb  liiAnbers'pf  it  at:  qnce,^  and  th^  visitoifa  deyoCe^radi  wp^ 
tidtf  6f  th^it  ilme" td  the  object,  t&  enables  i them .  to  become  ^lte» 
lirhHiely^  aie^uaihted  ^itYi.  the.iufdivid^  piadpntre,.  Abd  to  gaiii^  a 
bd^encbl  aSiCendency  Qveir  their  mji^ds,  ,  : ,  •  "'     ,   •< 

^  «  The  wbmen  frequeptly  come  into  l^ev^gfi^cofreied  otAf  nvftll 
rt^$>  and  ki  a  state  of  deplorable  nakeflnosil*  ,  Thej  are  now  plaiii- 
Ijr^nd  decently  clad,  partly  by.  th^  aifl  of  their  own  earningSi*  axl4 
partly  at  th6  expense  of  the  Asspciation.  >     -  j    '  . 

^  They  are  employed  in  ji^atchworkii  coarsen  needlework,  spin* 
ning,  and  kr^i^fing.  They  receive  a  £ui  pfi^e  fdK  thdh:  work ;  aiid 
aithoUgb  their  earnings  are  small,  th^y  are  stiongly  reeommfcndtfil 
to  t^si-fve  a  part  of  theni  tp  accupiulate  for  thsir  bedefitv  againat 
tBe^^Mod  when  they  may  leave  the  prison.  Someof  the  women 
willingly  adopt  the  plan :  upon  others,  in  consequence  of  their 
extrmmly  destitute  condition,  we  find  it  neither  easy  nor  advisable 
ta'^nforce  a  compliance  with  the  recommendation. 

^  We  have  two  schools  in  the  prison }  one  for  children,  with 
the  foliation  of  which  the  labors  of  the  committee  commenced  % 
aihf  another,  established  within  the  last  few  months,  for  grown-up 
wothen.  Both  schools  are  in  ~  an  orderly  and  therefore  prosperous 
GOfMhion;  and  considerable  numbers  of  women  as  well  as  chil* 
At^  have  already  derived  from  them,  the  benefit  of  some  useful 
edltcation.  The  governesses  of  these  schools  are  prisoners,  who,  by 
th^'St<$adines8  and  perseverance  in  the  work,  have  justified  thtt 
coiifidence  placed  in  them. 

.  ^Atomplete  systembf  superintendence,  independently  of  that 
exercised  by  the  committee,  we  deem  to  be  of  indispensable  import 
tance. '  Over  every  twelve  or  thirteen  women  we  place  a  monitor^ 
wild  Is  answerable  for  the  women's  work,  and  renders  an  account 
of  their  conduct.  We  have  also  ward's*women,  who  are  fespon* 
sible  foft  iSie  cleanliness  of  the  wards  ;  a  yard-woman,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  yard;  and  a  nurse  and 
assisteint  in  ^e  sick-room.  These  officers  are  all  selected  from 
the  'ihds^  orderly  and  respectable  of  the  prisoners ;  and  they  re»^^ 
ceiv^^  of  cpufse  soine  extra  emolument.  Thus  the  situations  of 
mon^6rs,  school-mistresses,  yard-women,  &c.  become  objects  of 
dem^^^,  aiid'as  '^changes  frequently  uke  place,  they  chelate  on  the 
wholO>cietya^,an  excitement  to  good  behaviourv  ^        >    ' 
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<(Bieaide6  these  officers,  there  isamtthMi,  paid  partiy^  bardie 
Corporation  of  London  and  partly  by  our  Atsociation,  who  super- 
intends the  whole  arrangement,  and  constantly  resides  in  the  pri« 
loa.  The  constant  care  and  inspection  exercised  by  this  oflhrer 
is  quite  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  system  $  and  fewcahbe 
better  suited  to  the  duties  of  the  situation  than  the  person,  tv%to 
was  appointed  to  it  at  the  first  fom^adoh  of  the  Association,  ttnd 
who  still  c<Hittnue6  to  fill  it.  We  have  lately  appointed  a  Bub-nfa« 
tron  also,  who  asnsts  in  the  duties  of  inspection,  and  keeps  a  little 
shop,  furnished  chiefly  with  groceries,  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

««  The  women  are  assembled  together  in  the  committee-room  at  a 
certain  hour  every  morning,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  to  them, 
sometimes  by  the  matron,  but  mostly  by  one  of  the  visitors.  After 
tfie  reading  is  over,  the  company  sits  for  a  few  minutes  in  perfect 
silence.  These  occasions  are  very  often  interesting  and  affecting  : 
a  ^riking  solemnity  prevails  in  them,  and  die  fedings  as  well  as 
understandings  of  these  poor  criminals  are,  through  the  divine  blesd- 
}ng>  open,  much  beyond  our  expectation,  to  die  reception  of  t^ 
ligious  truth.  ^  The  words  of  Scripture,  and  thejprayer  or  exhorts* 
tion,  by  which  they  are  at  times  accompanied,  appear  to  extite  In 
the  prisoners  much  tenderness  of  mind  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  ob- 
served, during  these  periods  of  serious  thought,  that  almost  every  eye 
in  the  room  has  been  wet  with  tears.  It  is  very  gratifying  also  t« 
observe  the  order  and  quietness,  with  which  the  women,  on  being 
dismissed,  withdraw  to  their  respective  employments.  We  have 
only  one  thing  further  to  mention  in  connexion  with  this  pat^  of 
our  subject  *,  namdy,  that  the  inculcation  of  ail  peculiar  tenets  is 
strictly  avoided.  The  essential  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of  tiie 
Gospel  are  alone  held  iip  to  view.  The  Ordmaty  of  Newgate, 
f«om  whom  we  receive  much  kind  and  useful  assistance,  is  fre- 
quently  present  at  our  readings;  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
when  he  visited  the  prison,  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  tke 
staikple  mode  thus  adopted  of  communicating  religious  instruction. 

«<  On  the  subject  of  the  reformatioa  actnaUy  effected  amon^ 
these  once  abandoned  females,  wis  fed  much  difficulty  in  mdtttg 
z  precise  statement  When  we  reflect  on  the  deteitfidncss  of  Ae 
Human  heart,  and  consider  how  generally  l!hese  poor  coeatui^s 
have  been  strengthened  in  their  natural  dompdons,  and  habituated 
to  every  kind  of  depravity,  we  canndtbe  surprised  al:  the  disappoiht* 
ments  whkh,  in  this  respect,  we  often  nseet  with ;  and  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  tliai  iiothmg  leas  powerful  diaii  the  Grace 
fA  the  Supreme  Being  can  produce  in  the  objects  of  onr  cate^  a 
nHoai  change. 

'^c  At  the  same  tiioe,  we  have  great  reason  thankfully  to  befieve 
and  acknowledge^  duKt  tiie  TXavosi  Uetaiag  has  lestod  on  thie  en- 
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..fi^vouna  qftb^  committee  to  promote  the  moral  ^d  reMgi^fU  im»> 
^jMTovemqnt  of  the  prisoners. 

',  "  We  entertain  a  hope^grounded  on  frequent  ob^enratioaj  that  the 
.truUis  conveyed  to  their  understandings  by  the  daily  reading  of 
the  Bible  amongst  themg  are  so  impressed  upoq  the  hearts  of 
many  of  them,  that  they  will  never  be  forgottens  but  will  influence 
the  conduct  of  these  individuals  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives* 
There,  are  also  certain  broad  and  conspicuous  facts  connected  yi^iih 
pur  institution^  from  which  the  committee  may  certainly  derive 
jS^tanbal  encouragement, 

<<  The  first  is  the  change  of  manners  and  habits,  which  has 
tai^en  place  amongst  the  prisoners  generally  s  a  change  from 
4Funkenness  to  sobriety,  from  riot  to  order,  from  clamor  to  quiet«- 
ness,  from  obscenity  to  decency.  The  second  is  the  honesty  of  tbe^e 
females  as  it  regards  the  pr(^rty  of  any  of  the  Ladies  or  of  the 
Association*  There  cannot  h^ye  been  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  articks  of  work  manufactured  in  the  prison  since  tlie 
{oi;mation  of  the  Association;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  ofH 
ofth^%e  articles  has  been  stolen^  Some  time  since  one  of  the  vic- 
tors lost  her  purse  in  the  prison :  it  was  truly  interesting  to  ob- 
l^rve  the  gloom  which  this  circumstance,  spread  over  our  commu- 
nity of  criminals,  unti}  9a  the  following  morning  the  purse,  which 
had  been  only  mislaid,  was  recovered  by  its  owner.  The  tliird 
fact  is  the  small  number  of  re-commitments  ;  for  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  women,  who  have  been  placed  under  our  care,  ordyfour 
)iave  as  yet  returned  to  us  convicted  of  fresh  offences.  On  being 
seen  by  us  a  second  time,  these  criminals  evinced  a  strong  senae  ^ 
uneasiness  and  shame. 

<^,Tiio$e  .who.  leave  the  prison  and  return  to  common  life  are 
mostly  more  or  less  superintended  by  some  one  member  of  our 
committed*  By  too  many  of  these  persona  a  continued  good 
conduct  has  not  been  maintained ;  but  of  many  others  we  have 
received  very  satisfactory  accouma*  Some  are  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  ia  Uie  bosom  of  their  own  families ;  others  have  ^ 
tamed  places  as  servants,  and  maintain  the  character  of  industiy 
aiul  respect^iJiitj.  There  are  several  of  the  women,  who  on  tfa^ 
leaving  the  prison  have  received  small  loans  of  money,  atid  nodiOji 
^^  exceed  &t  punctuality  with  which  some  of  them  jmakit  tiinr 
weekly  payoGients,  in  order  gradually  to  discharge  the  debt. 
r  ^^  ^l  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  add  to  this  general  iafbcouhi 
tJKH^  a  statement  of  two  or  three  particuJar  cases,  in  whick  wo 
have  great  reason  to  bdieve  tibat  a  real  reformatioAhaa  takM  pbcc 

<<  £.  C*  was  committed  oa  the  charge  of  murderiAg  her  whatx 
;^.wa«  brcNU^ftt  into  Newgate  out  of  her  lying-in»  and  in  a  state 
<y  #iM^  ^liwwiVe  reductioa  that  the  Qune  of  ^m  prison  howdjr 
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^Mpeded  her  decease :  she  however  struggled  dirottgh  her  daagoP. 
A  more  pitiable  object  cannot ,  be  imagined  ;  she  was  almbsl  en^ 
lately  naked,  and  her  bones  were  nearly  protruding  through  her 
iidn ;  and  with  regard  to  her  mind,  ber  ignorance,  hardness,  znA 
depravity  tou\d  scarcely  be  exceeded.  Much  labor  was  bestowed 
upon  her  during  her  continuance  in  Newgate.  In  the  depth- of 
her  misery  shie  found  a  door  of  hope  opened  for  her,  and  she  ea- 
gerly availed  herself  of  the  good  thus  ofiered  to  her.  She  was  ac^ 
^likted  pf  tUi  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  has  since  beeii  placed  iil 
the  London  Female  Penitentiary.  There,  she  has  conducted  he^ 
sielf  with  so  much  propriety,  and  has  evinced  such  strong  proofs 
it  tru^  repentance,  that  we  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  of  her  ve% 
tecoming,  through  the  blessing  of  her  great  Redeemer,  a  valu2K>le 
ttHnber  of  society.  • 

•<  J.  W.'s  case  was  very  similar  to  that  of  E.  C,  but  she  was 
a  woman  of  superior  powers,  and  of  rather  better  education  than 
liiost  of  the  odiet  pritoners.  She  continued  under  the  care  of  th^ 
COfrilttittee  for  three  months,  during  which  period  she  displayed 
evident  marks  of  penitence  and  amendment.  Oh  her  discharge 
ftom  prison,  a  gentleman,  who  had  frequently  visited  her  in  New- 
gate, recommended  h^er  to  a  respectable  family  as  a  servant.  In 
this  tap'acity  she  still  continues,  and  bore,  when  we  last  heard  of 
her,  the  character  of  honesty  and  sobriety.  Some  time  sinc<i 
a  l«K^r  was  received  from  her,  addressed  to  one  of  the  visitors,  and 
liicloiBiiig  a  two  pound  note.  The  letter,  which  on  inquiry  ap- 
j»#al«d,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  grammatical  corrections^ 
to  be  all  her  own,  was  as  follows : 

'  ^June  16, 1818* 

<  DesCr  and  Honored  Madam,  .     • 

<  Mr.  B.  the  bearer  of  this  will  deposit  in  ydur  hands  th^  sum 
of  3f.,  which  I  beg  to  add  to  the  subscriptida  for  defrayiiig  the 
eiep^me^  incurred  in  carrying  on  your  benevoknt.  exertions  fcrtj 
the  reform  and  instrtrction  of  thos6  unhstppy  persons  coh%ed\eithiii 
that'drifeary  receptacle  of  misery  and  woe,  the  prison  of  Tisfewgate^ 
where  I  first  learned,  by  the  kind  exertiohs  of  ChHstlan  and  Bene- 
volent friends,  to  flee  the  downward  road  that  leads  fo  hell,  and  to 
look  up  for  pardon  and  deliverance  '  to  Christ  ■  jjiy^  Savior  and  my^ 
God,  uirbugh  whose  atoning  blood  I  no^  seek  remission  of  all  m)r 
Bio^— -But  as  the  doctrine  t  then  l^atned  teaches  me  to  deny  allun- 
godlixMs  and  wdrldlylusts,  permit  me,  my  deal*  Madam,  to  say  that 
Ae  above  sum,  the  produce  of  my  honest  labor  in  servitude,  has  beeh 
sq^prppriatedwith  anintentto  restore  some  property,'!  had  inanun- 
Mattdedmoiiftentlieentmptieduid  I  trust, 

IflA  httffMtd.nw  in  tl^  dust  of  self^ftwiient ;  aad  &ani)|;  ,eM$ed 
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imrs^lL^jiy  th^  aid  of  a  public  advertisement  and  the  as^istaoce  of 
Bir.  ^.  ,  •  ,  to  r?6tpjre  tk^  .property  alludol  to  to  ^he  right  o^jnd 
without  effectj  I  feel  it  my  duty  thus  to  relinquish  ail  participation 
in  Dfiy  fqrmer  wages  pf  iniquity  ^  and  though  it  is  confessedly  an 
lin\i^orthy  pfieringi  yet  n[iay,  God  accept  this  my  willing  sajcrifi^ej 
and  bless  and  crown  your  kind,  exertions  with  increasing  at|d  abun« 
dant  successj  is  the  sincere  prayet  of»  .    .     ,.   *      r   . 

'  '  ,^ /  I)ear  Madam,  ...  -s     ♦ 

^'  <  Your  most  humble  and  grateful  ^rvant, 

.  ^  This  letter  displays  not  only  a  feeling  of  vthe  ooosoUtions  .q£ 
religioq).  but.  that: niae  and  accurate  integrity*,  which  bespeaktkia* 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  prevalence  of  a  good  Brincipiiie«ixj|^ 

.«^Mary  Connor  was  the  daughter  of  rpspectahk  parootSfMid 
re<ce)ved  soine  valuable  impressions  of  a  reiigiouajiaiwre  duriqg 
h^i;  early  years«    ,WhQfit  stUl  very  young,  she  was.  seduced  by  % 
w[retch,  who  soon  afterwards  abandoned  her*     Heic  friendSirtfiiaeA .. 
to'  give  her  any .  countenance ;  and  being  totally  d^utute  aod  ve« 
du^ed  to  the  greatest  fnisery,  she  joined  those  bands.of  loose  vbA 
wigked  women,  by  whom  the  streets  of  London  are  nightly  ifififsted* 
Sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  depravity,  she  gave.herfetf 
Up  to  <frunkenness  and  other  degrading  vices,  and  was  committed,  la  • 
Newgate  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  year  1817  Cor  steaUxigji 
Wat<ihii    There  she  was  amongst  the  forenuMtin  submitting  her- 
self tQ  the  control  of  the  committee,  and   was  selected  by  hen  . 
comp^ttions  as  the  fittest  person  amongst  them  to   fill  the  office  of 
achpolmistress*    Encouraged    and. instructed  by  those,  who  had 
now  the  care  over  her,  she  abstained  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
lier from  her  former  evil  habits,  aad^ior  fifteen  moiilh«»»  during 
whjch  time  she  acted  as  schoolmistress,  ishewas  very  as|idtM|)i8 
in  hi^  duties,  and  waa  never  known^  on  any  occasioii,  lo  iofiinfe^ 
ai\y  0Q|^  of  the  rules  .established  in  the  prison  by  the  irQinqutteOk . 
In  th^  spring  of  1818  she  was  attacked  by  a  cough  which  .^eroMoatr. 
ed  ip  a  consumption.    A  free  pardon  was  obtained,  for  hers.ifuid « 
sh^  wasjemoved  to  a  situation  m  the  country   under  thexar«aA(«. 
one  of  the  visitors.    She  was  however  so  deeply  sensible  of  h^ 
own  ttn worthiness,,  and  so  uneasy  at  being  the  means  of.  any  eig^ 
pei^Lse  to  the  Association,  that  she  insisted  on  being  placed  ip  the 
workhouse    of    her   own  .  parish.    There    she  e?:inced   ipuch   * 
patience,  humility,  and  quietness  of  spirit  j  and  placing  her  \^ho]^ 
reliance  on.  the  merits  of  her  Saviour,  she. soon  afterwards  died  in 
5  the'hope  full  of  immortality/    :,     ^^ 

"  We  may  conclude  the  statement  of  our  case,  vrfth  tbi^^  g<P^« 
ral;obiervationB^  .   '    \    ,^    \    :^  ..  . :  ,^^ 

^<  W^  wdfi  to  rcniark,  in  the'  first  pkce,  that  in  all  our  plans 
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'%o  ^wnote  th^'  c^fofptidtioti  of  ^ie«e  iem^le^r  it  has  been  <m  cm-^ 
«tant  end(eavoulF  to  iisspciate  thmii  wiA  oundres  in  Ae  <ftj^. 
It  is  on  tlM8  principle  that  all  the  Tegulations,  which  have  bee&.  we^ 
upon  for  the  management  of  the  woment  have  iBnt  been  WbinHh 
te4:to.  their  :o;¥n  considera^on,  and  reCei^Fed  their  Voltnttary  cont 
jBent*  ThiMi  ar  n^efiil  principle  of  independence  has  been  exiPilerf 
in  their  minds,  and  they  have  been  stimuhted^v  Uieir  luitni^ 
feelings  to  promote  a  wprk^  which  they  know  to  be  in  part  their 

•own  undertaking. 

V  «  We  may  observe^  in  the  second  pbccj  that  the.  change,  wIm^^ 
has  been  wtmigbt  in  the  women*  and  which  has  exjQited  po  imi^|i 
SttifMrise  in  the  fniods  jof  some  pevspn%  may  be  attributedi  m^ht 
the  Uesstog  of  a  gracious  Frovidenoei  not .^ly  to  tl^  system.i^ 
employment  and  discipline,  to  which  these  women  afe  gradually 
accustomed^  but  mofie  pariici^darij, -to.  the  efl^t  of  i^iirir  lip- 

-oh  those  reprobates  amongst  man(ind»,to  whom»  alas  I  thsitbin^ 

nesSf  is  akogedier  a  novelty. 

*  «  Thirdly,  let  it  beno^ed^diat  the  meiHi%  wMch  ure  in;  |]|« 

powar  of  this  Associatien>  are  al^o  in^e^  power  of  o^r  pen^iw 

in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  we  venture, ta.express .our  iO^ 

viction,that  the  formation  of  similar  Comnntrees  of  Visitos^/ in 

connexiottwilii^l  our  vacious  prisons,  would  probably  lei|<l:to 

results  equally  striking  and  equally  satisfactory.^* 

'   There  is  one  partiodav^contamed  in  this  nanatipn^  which  l.think 

it  right  to  call  to  the:  recollection  o£  my-rea^cs:   n9ua9ely^  lij^f , 

.oistofthe  whole  number  of  wemeny  who  Jiav<»  been.:under..^ 

^care  «f  the  Ladies*-  Association,  miyjimr  have  -xetunuid;  to  |^e^ 

:  gate  convicted  of  fresh- ofiences*  >.-. 

:  At  ihe  end  of  1SI7,  an  aecoimt  wsis  take;^  at  the  reque$t:c^ 
T^  JP^'fiuxtiMi,  of  recommitments:  o^.^  mid^:.  side  of  NiNrgale. 

:  It^iliett  appeared,  that  out  of  20S  men*  47;  of  those  emYictfjir  bad 
mMnt^^4mo  preceding  tftars  been :  coisfined  tWfi^  .NjQ9^:^the 
Ladies'  Association  ~has^beefl^forniie4atKHftt;t^  $  ar^^i^ 

.  number  of  .'criminals,  who  <lm«  beo^  39Vle¥,  Ajsip  ^ue^.gi^tly 
«iceeds  2Q3|  Wemaiy  safely  xondude^  tit^t  the  returns  im:lhe;le- 
made  sideyare  aot.m0re  Jth  ibsa  retiiirnsion:|i^inafe  flrid%:!^c^as^ 
are  to  4?  -»  &at  is,withm  ^  sm^l  li^etton,  %$;  1  iju  to-  ^l«  ..Again, 
I  anv  informed  bf  the  late  Gpvernor  of  iN^^^pM^  4hitt  bf^s^,  ike 

fmrudion  cfthe  Ladi&if,.  jhsociqi^kmg^  the  •x^mm. :  §n;  the :  iemsle 
side  of  that  prison  were,  to  the  retux^^.^oa  |h^rRllt}e'  side,  s^^ftre 

-to  &.    Theififore,  the  netums.  on  ^e  Jsn^k:Aide.fi0iP;  aiie,  to 

: the  returns  on- the  female;.sidei£^i.-at  ofMH^elftk<  i$«^  -.^isee* 

:ififtfas^'<HraSsLfS.tO>3i.o'     ^■.i.v.   .     -'-   <^     -    ......  e.-;:  r.c-.-V  :.-^-  :■ 

n  The  comf^nson  ofItheae..fij^re$.i^d#.lfi  jfir^fioraliO^nCbisMMi 
of  the  greatest  importance.*— On  the'  female  side  of  Newgate,  be- 
foi^  t}ia7oTmitien''apiS^.tH^daa^  'totally 
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n!t«)  ^tk^hA  ilo  itlsthictidtt,  and  ^trt  stsptfriiitended  by  fKylinif 
a)id:Oiristian  visitors.  Just  similat  is  the  case  with  the  maid  side 
of  Neirgatd  at'pteseftt*  On  the  odier  hand,  the  femi^les  now  un- 
ctef  the  care  '  df  the  Association  are  regularly  employed,  carefully 
itf stmctedi  iff d  connandy  vf sited.  •  Here,  then,  are  two  opposite 
s^efns  of  inanagieTfient  brought  into  close  comparison  with  one 
^modier,  and  each  h  kmmft  by  itsfhriU.  - 
^^^By  the  one>  the  prisoner  i^  introd^ed^to  deeper  and  deeper 
criminality,  and  is  prepared  by  a  first  imprisonmait,  for  the  Com« 
an^sion  of  iKose  crimes  which  termiilate  in  a' -second.  By  the 
dtheff  the  rapid  course  of  vice  is  thecfaed  lind  discoaraged.^andthje 
JnfeMetis  taught  thotteiiabits  df  mor&nty  and  ttnnei  which  preclude 
(he  repetiti^  of  crime;  and  consequeiitly  th^  repetition  "of  poxAAf- 

'  Itisit^t^^dnt^  to  stifite;.tfaat'«iinHar*AM»ciatfeaft  have  been 
lottmed^  tindi^r  the  sanction  <^tbemagittfaey,^fof  ^^king' the  fe- 
males in  the  Jail  and  Bridewell  at  Glas^6W,  and  jfrr|bec  Jails  at 
Carlisle  a^d^l^iftrpooli  ^d  in  the  ¥(>wft  Jafl  andlfidine  af  €or<* 
it^tSm  at  York.  -  Thted  setferat  eff^tei  hai«  arbeady^b^(tn9wned 
tHA eonsfttetWble  iud^ss;  -  '  ^  -  -  ^  -^  -i  v. 
^'  Of^  the  benefit  1ik%Iy  to  arisefrofti  sodi  t'sfit&ai^  whfa-Qfgrith 
^rd^lf  iip^ied,  the  statenfteflt  tespe<^g  M^wgatiriaffordr^dnmd^ 
ant  and  irresistible '^ytentfe.  '  ;  "■  *  r"':  r^  'ror  /^ 
'^ T  Vri^K  it  had  be^A  in  my  power  ta  Mpbft  tfie<f ormacion  of  any 
itK^ilar  Associations  ttm<mgst:  our  own  tex  for  tiiiring^ale  pn* 
^As.'  There  tiKno  gotfd  reason,  why  tUe'systein'shoiild'noebe 
^»^Iy  ap^lltfafble  to  crlmiita}^  of  Ihth:  iftkes:  Tlk  ^iame  caie 
^nd  attention,  the  *  same  kindness  andrrbgul^rdittcipllnejfrhe  SMse 
]^  dP^iem^lo^ent,  instruction^  and  juditA^u^'superimbidence^ 
%tn  probably  (ytodttce  nearly  similar  eflbos^  AK^tlier:9lifected  to 
^iH^ikeh  HOt  td  "meiti.  In  thtf  latter  case;  indeed;  s^ixcfa  e^otts:  are  df 
niore- importance  than  in  the  former,  biM^ausr  die 'nUmber^of  our 
fiAileta^ly  ekteedsfhiat  of  ony  female  c^  :   v 

'h^Odinfined  debtbrsj  aiso,areU'cfeiss  of  meh^pecidia^ly  cidiming 
tWMnd^  alteM5n$6f;Ghristitih  cbarity.^  Their  casei'  are  some- 
'tMiett^exced^gfy  afllHSthig,"and^  always  demand  inquiry:  thar 
«l«Sation lii  prison^  from  the  ^trem^  smallness  of  thfeir  jail  ^Itow- 
t^hce^.il  dft^ti  ^(^D«Wfi^n  that  of  dte  criminah  themsehres ;  and 
ihtf  may  'fit^uertt^  be  MieVed^  «  released  (if that  appearTpitK 
>ir)a^a  v^y  triflli^  eiperisei* 

'  tWhi^h^^ny  Asddeiatknttisr  ftntnedior  tfa^  purpose  nbw  describe 
%^  'k  1}^n  be  liee^^ssary  m  raiisie^^^eismatt  annual  &ind,  tajnect  £he 
Expenses  which  the  care  o£  such  persons,  bothincprisoa  aimI  leben 
^tM>fl«ftfe^!^;%^  no  con- 

^  '  *  7he.«x«)rttoosi^VUit)^f  C^oinHttsci^^ 

already  existing  for  the  TeUsfpf  impriiocicd  Uebturs. 
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siderable  t&wnin  this  country,  in  which  such  a  &uid  .might  not 

easily  be  raised  for  such  a  purpose^  - 

^-.Qn  the  whole,  it  may  confidently  tb  expected,  that  a  sys- 
tem so  fraught  with  advantages,  and  sp  clearly,  tending  to  the 
diminution  of  crime,  and  the  peace  of  society,  will  gradually  be- 
<^ome  prevalent  amongst  us  ^  a  system  of  order,  employmeBt^ 
classification,  and  instruction,  protected  by  the  judicious  super- 
mtendence  of  benevolent  and  unpaid  visitors.  It  were  greatly:  to 
be  lam^ited,  should  indolence  on  the  one  hand,  or  prejudice  on 
the  other,  prevent  the  progress  of  so  beneficial  and  so  hiterestiiog. 
a  work.  If  the  visiting  committees,  which  this  chapter  is  inten-* 
ded  to  recommend,  be  K)rmed  under,  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
magistrates,  which  must  of  course  be  the  case ;  and  if  their  proi» 
ceedings  be  conducted  with  prudence  and  perseverance,  the  feel- 
ings of  distrust  and  jealousy,  if  any  such  be  entertained^  wiU  sqbn 
joiake  way  for  decided  approbation  ^d  liberal  support  « AU  cla^i§^ 
pt  society  may-  surely  be  expected  to  unite,  in  promoting  anQb- 
ject|  in  which  they  are  all  al0i:e  most  deefdy  interest^*  *  -  -  -  • 
;    The  great  question  ij,  Where  are  the  laborers  ? 

Surely  they  may  be  found  amongst  benevolenc  and  practical 
.Christians  of  both  sexes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  To  them 
.the  appeal  is  made*  If  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  the 
efforts  which  are  here  recommended  j^-if  they  know  it  to  be  a 
duty  (as  indeed  they  must)  perfectly  consistent  with  the  will  of 
.Him,'Who  came  "  to  seek  and  to.  save  that  which  was  lost,"  they 
,wiU  be  animated  by  that  spirit^  which  will  enable  them  to  cope 
with  diificulties,  and  they  will  depend  upon  that  bUssitigf-  before 
.which  all  difiiculties  will  subside. 

It  must  be  repeated,  that  there  is  indeed  much  evil  and  much 
aftliction  in  the  world,  which  loudly  demand  the  kind  attentions 
and  sedulous  exertions  of  all,  who  wi^  well  to  their  fellow  crea* 
.tures.        . 

Our  Divine  Master  has  declared  to  us  a. sufficient  motive,  to  all 
.such  efforts.  *  <<  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  I  was 
^thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  1  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in  }  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  }  I  was  sick,,  and  ye  visited  me  i  I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me*  Finly,  I  say  unto  yoUf 
inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  bre* 
thren^ye  have  done  it  unto  Jlf^."*  .         . 

'  In  the  coufiidenceytbat- this  appeal  to  Christian  feeling  and  principle 
will  not  he  in  vain,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  Resolutions  as  proper 
to  be  adopted  on  the  formation  of  an  Association  to  visit  any  prison. 
:  t.  Pennissiiln  having  beeii  obtained  from. the  magistrates,  it  is  agreed, 
^batan  A8spcii>tioQ:l)Q^Q)iirfornud  for  the  ])t»r{i«se<>{  fisiiiDg.theprisQDer^ 
in  the  jail  oT  -  . 
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S.  Ihm  the  Association  consist  of  two  committees  ;  one  of  ladies,  V>  visit 
the  female  prisoners ;  and  another  of  gentlemen,  to  visit  the  male  prisoners. 

3.  That  the  two  committees  cpnsist  of  the  following  persons. 

4.  That  hoth  classes  of  prisoners  be  visited  daily;  and  that  the  memben 
of  the  committees  visit  in  rotation  and  two  together. 

5.  That  the  attention  of  the  visitors  be  directed  principally  to  the  mak« 
ing,  of  suitahJe  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
employment  of  the  idle. 

6.  That  a  time  be  set  apart  everjr  morning  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  the  several  companies  of  pridi^ners. 

7.  That  the  most  orderly  of  the  prisoners  be  appointed  to  aa  as  monitors 
— ^that  regulations  be  made  by  the  visitors  to  prevent  all  swearing  and 
gaming  in  the  prison — and  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  promote*,  amongst 
Its  inmates,  the  habits  of  quietness,  regularity  and  submission. 

^.  That  the  committees  endeavour  to  exerdse  akind  care  over  those  per- 
floaa  who  are  discharged  firom  the  jail,  and^  to  assist  in  procuring,  for.  stioh 
of  them  as  appear  deserving,  some  respectable  means  of  maintaining 
tliemselves  and  their  families. 

0.  That  a  fund  be  now  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  which  will  be  inciir* 
red  by  this  Association. 

>  tO»  That  the  two  committees  submit  a  quarterly  Rq»ort  of  their  proceed^ 
ings  to  the  magiatratee  who  superintend  tlie  jail. 
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FIRST  REPORT, 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

We;  the  Conirtissioners  appointed  by"  Your  Royal  HigbnesiS 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  far  it  may  be  practicablo 
and'  advisable  to  establish,  within  His  Majesty's  dominions^^ 
aiJiOTe  uniform  system  of  Weights  and  Measures,  having 
obtained  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  beg 
leave  to  submit,  with  all  humility,  the  first  results  of  our  delibe- 
riitfons. 

1.  We  have  procured,  for  the  better  consideration   of  the 
«ibject  referred  to  us,  an  abstract  of  all  the  Statutes  relating 
to  Weights  utid  Measures,  which  have  beeh  ^ai^sed  in  the  Unit* 
ed  Kingdoms  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  we  have  obtained^ 
fVom  the  County   Reports,  lately  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,   and  from  various  other  sources,  a  large  mass  of 
inlVn'ination,  respecting  the  present    state  of  the  customary 
Measures,  employed  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. ' 
We  have  also  examined  the  Standard  Measures  of  Capacity' 
kdpt  in  the  Exchequer,  and  we  have  inquired  into  the  state  of 
tBfe^'  Standards  of  Length  of  the  highest  authority.    Upon  a 
d^b<3rate  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  system  at  present 
exiking>  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great   difficulty 
o^SeCtiiig  any  radical  changes,  to  so  considerable  an  extent^. 
ai%:^t  S^scMde  respects  be  ifiesiifable;  and -'we^iwrefore  wish 
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to  proceed  with  great  caution,  in  Ibe  suggestions  wMck  wo 
Shall  venture  to  propose. 

IT.  With  respect  to  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Standards 
of  Length,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  there  can  be  any  soffit 
cient  reason  for  altering  tiiose,  whidi  ar^  at  present  generally 
employed.  There  is  no  practical  advantage,  in  having  a  quan- 
tity commensurable  to  any  original  quantity,  existing,  «r 
which  may  be  imagined  to  exist,  in  nature,  except  as  aJToid^t 
ing  some  little  encoun^ement  to  its  common  adoption  by 
^ieighbouring  nations.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  de^ 
parture  from  a  Standard,  onoe  universally  established  in  a 
great  Country,  should  not  produce  much  more  labor  and  in* 
convenience  in  its  internal  relations,  than  it  could  ever  be 
expected  to  save  in  the  operations  of  Foreign  commerce  and 
correspondence^  which  always-  are  and  always  must  be  con- 
ducted by  persons,  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  calculation  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable,  and  who  are  also  remunerated 
tor  their  trouble,  either  by  the  profits  of  their  commercial  coin 
cems,  or  by  the  credit  of  their  scientific  acquirements* 

III.  The  Subdivisions  of  Weights  and  Measures,  at  present 
employed  in  this  Country,  appear  to  be  far  more  conveni^it 
f6rpractical.purposes,tlMuitiie  Decimal  Scale,. which  imght 
peihaps  be  preferred  by  some  persons,  for  inaking  calculations 
with  quwitities  already  determined.  But  the  pow^  of  axpiea* 
sing  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  sixth  of  a  foot  in  inches,  without 
a  faction,  is  a  pecuUar  advantage  in  the  Duodecimal  Scale; 
and,  for  the  operations  of  weighmgand  of  measuring  capacities^ 
the  continual  division  by  Two  renders  it  practicable  to  make 
u^  any  given  quantity,  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
standard  Weights  or  Measures,  and  is  far  preferable,  in  this 
respect,  to  any  decimal  scale.  We  would  therefore  recom* 
mend,  that  all  the  multiples  and  sub^visions  of  the  Standaid 
to  be  adopted  should  retain  the  same  relative  proportions  M 
each  pther^  as  are  at  present  in  general  use,. 

IV.  The  most  authentic  stamkurds  of  Length,  which  ajse  now 
in  existence,  being  found,  upon  a  minute  examination,  to  vary- 
in  a  very  slight  degree  from  each  other,  although  either  of  them 
tuight  be  preferred,  without  any  diflGeraice  that  woidd  become 
sensible  m  common  cases;  we  beg  leave  to  recommend, Jcnt; 
the  legal  determination  of  the  standard  Yard,  that  which  was 
employed  by  Gaieral  Roy,  in  the  measurement  of  a  basa  on 
Hpunslow  Heath,  as  a  foundation  for. the  trigonometrical 
operations  that  have  been,  carried  on  by  the  Ordnance  throu^-* 
out  the  country^  and  a  duplicate  of  which  will  probably  be  kid 
down  on  a  JStandard  Scale^  by  4i»  Committee,  ot  tiie.  llog^ 
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tbe  detennimttiim  of  tiie  iengih  of  Oe  pendiUum;  the  (esiiM^irft* 
MII19  betog  soipi^MM;^*^^ 68  dagreect  of  Eabi^iAeit,  wii«n«  tbe 
idiyk9is«ti)pla5fced.  -  '•;>;*(/      - ,    v.  ^  ,,    i  j-:... 

V.  We  pr0|po«e  «lfO^  Tipoii  liie  cMitfaority.  of  tbe'Qq[>e»yaeiitft 
made'by  tbt^^Committoe  of  flur  Royal  Socsiety^Uiat  it  «}iqidd,be 
declared;'  for  tli^  purpose  :of  idftntilyijig  i  or  <  MCOi^eriDg  ;  1^ 
l€Dg&  of  tMs  staodardy IB  base  tiintiit  should. ever  be  lOAl/Or 
jBi^ired,  that  tlie  Ipn^  ofapeudHlum  vibratiog  aecHoidSi^ 
mead  solar  tune  itt  Looddn^  outhe  kirdl.of  ibe  sea^axud^in  a 
yaoa«fta>  to  80. WS  inches  ^  tfiis  4scale ;:  and  that  Ibe  l^agtti  of 
tte  inetre  ettj>lojiedin  France^  «is  iie  ien  flaiUiontb  p^Jct  of  the 
quach^tal  dure  of  (hemerkUlHiiyhas  bemfoQui equal  I»38»p694 
hicheiiv''  t'-  -•'-■■ .'.•.  .  ••       .-.  ..     ,,..-.  ,.V,i^..• 

VI*  The  deflnitioiis  of  jBc^mss  of  eapaciiy  ^pf  otedoMPly 
capable  of  being  immediately  dedvoed  from^^fl^irielatioos^to 
meiiOHures  of  len^ ;  tat  stnee  the  readiest  pmotioel  mj^tfecid  of 
^ascertaining^  like  magnitode  of  aiqrtnoasnreiof  i^^ 
weigh  Ae  ifmBti^  of  wslter>  iv^UehitJb;  oapab]eol<C!Oi^te4i^lf« 
i#^odd,  io'our  opinion;  be  advisable  ki  Ai&instaiHie/'to  l^lKsrt 
thd^flioieimtttrrirorderofpvecfiedinf,  and^tajdefinethemewpfise 
o^  diipa^^  mtter  from  4he  weight  <tf  the  w»tferi1he]iAi^  jmsttOe 
^fldcmtai^e^;  Hi^  fiiMn  their  scdid  ooatMt  in  mnic^^  ;  iA#riU 
^thfefrcdSe^rct'  be  t^onvenieat  to  begin  witfa  ib^  dtm^o&iMfik^ 
Mandard  at  weight,  by  declaring^^  tbaft  iiineteen^abii^dl^«iiM^ 
itif  disCHled  water^  at  (he  tetHperalure'Of  50^^  ttmet^  wdgh  exi^y 
ftfk  Amices  Treyy  or  4^^00  grains; aand  that  I7»000jd]icb4fk!^|jiiis 
nake  a  pound  avoirdapois;  snppeai^^  howsTeir^rtb^^o^^ 
%icheirf4o  sriate  toihe  measuie  of  a  porticm)<4f  bras^>  a<U]i#t^ 
by  a  standard  scale  ^  brass.  This  deflaitfea  )is  dediii#c[  j&pni 
aerae  very  aeei^at^  eaiferifooentS'  of tba  late  Sir  6eoi;ge  Igbl^ck* 
borgh; ^oa  the  Weiglito  4mA  jMeasiiies^  GiKai  iBritei|i;;.bat 
n^e  propiHiaat  a  foture  period  tosepeat  sach  of  tbipaas  if^peiur 
^td^^be  the  most  impbiten^;  .  j    •  ;  r  , 

^^'¥£k  TtedefinitiiiM'thiie  established  ansitot ^sahmlat^ to 
|Mk>dace  4irf  vairiatieki  llrom  the  «sdstuigrstaiid^ 
ind  <tf  W^gM^whskihmay^  snfficiewy 

'^AeH^aBk^eitiuned.'  But^  wMb  iw^^  ^pa« 

^tikoity;-  H  apj^flRsrsi  Ireiii'the  Beport  eontaiaed  ia  the  Appf^^ 
(A),  tbat'th^  tegd  stftttdasdisr  of  the  hi^hanfe  a«thu6t^^are.cQll- 
iAdorhblyat  varianee  'with'  each,  othurc  IheoStaadaii  gStflon, 
^jj^teM:  and  pint  o^QaimiBiaabetb,idiiakaw  kdpt iiktl^  £:l* 
^e^aer,  havm^<bMii)al«o  apipaiHiiiiy  eaat^hyy^^iahoesfe  iadl^ 


fhi0tidmm^,i  toll«iw/ajii0^MN|0ahiscra^  it 
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jaay  1)e  suppooed,  vntato&tieBaUy  orept  into  tbe  pmctioe  of  the 
JE^ci^ ;  the  ale  gaUea  being  understood  to  contain  about  fouir 
Aiid  a  Imlf  per  c^.  more  than  the  com  giUkm,  though  we  do 
pot  find  any  particular  act  of  parliam^it  in  which  th^  expess 
is  expiessfy  recognised.  We  tniidc  it  rig^  to  propose  that  these 
Measures  ^ould  again  be  redaced  to  their,  original  equality ; 
tmA  tit  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  great  couYeniepce 
>^h3ch  would  be  deriTed  from  the  iacility  of  determining  a  gal- 
Ibrl-aBd  its  parts,  by  the  operation  of  weighing  a  certain  quan- 
titjF  of  water,  amounting  to  an  entire  number  of  pounds  and 
*dttn#es  without  fractions,  we  Tenture  stronffly  to  recommend, 
that  the  Standard  Ale  and  Com  Gallon  shoiua  contain  exactly 
ten  pounds  Avoitdupois  of  distilled  water,  at  OS,""  of  Fahrenheit, 
being  nearly  equal  to  277.2  cubic  inches,  and  agreeing  with  the 
Standard  pint  m  the  Excbaquer,  which  is  foond  to  pgntaia  ex- 
actly twenty  omices  of  water.  ' 

YIII.  We  presume  that  very  little  ineonv^ence  would  be 
felt  by  the  Public,  from  the  introdnctioa  of  this  gallon  in  ^ 
l^iee  of  the  cnstomary  Ale  Gallon  of  ^2  cubic  inches,  and  of 
'fhlft  Winche^r  corn  gallon,  directed  by  a  Statute  of  |^ng 
^WilHam  to  contain  26&,  and  by  some  later  statutes  estiyo^erf^ 
'fltSTSi  cubic  inches;  especially  when  it  is  coasid^fed  that  the 
staslLards,  by  wUdi  the  quart  and  pint  beer  measures,  used  in 
Iioadon,  are  halnliiaHy  adjusted,  do  not  at  present  diffor  h[|  a 
s^iulible  degree  from  the  standard  proposed  to  be  rwdered  gea^ 
end;  We  apprehend  also,  that  the  slight  excess  of  the  new 
b«iudlel,  above  the  common  ouom  measuse,  would  be  of  the  lass 
imporltBice,  as  the  customary  measures,  employed  in  different 
part«  of  Great  Britain,  are  almost  universaUy  larger  than^ljie 
legal  Wiaohester  BosheL  i 

'  IX.  Upon  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  alto* 
gather  the  use  of  the  wine  gallon,  and  establidung  the  new  g^* 
hm  <tf  ten  pounds,  as  the  cmly  standard  for  all  purposes,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  grounds  for  commg 
to  a  conclusive  determmation ;  we  can  only  suggest,  that  tfiere 
would  be  a  manifest  advants^  in  the  identificatioQ  of  all  mea« 
?  sores  <tf  the  same  name,  {nrovided  that  the  change  could  tie 
made  without  practical  inccmveni^M^e :  but  how  far  the  inccm* 
Avenience  might  be  more  felt  than  the  advantage,  we  must  lec^ye 
to  the  wiidouii  of  His  Majest/s  Government  to  decide,       ^  ^ 

X^  inilliia  Bieaii  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  into  cc^ 

^deipatiaii  the  preaeat  state  of  the  nam^jpus  and  complicated 

:taw^,  which  have  been  eateted  at  vaiioastimes  %  the  regijla- 

tiou  of  ttie  Wei^ts  and  MJeaaares  emplc^edln  eonun^ce  L^d 

^  the  JUMftraot  of  these  Lawa^  whi<^  ym  bavfi  prepiaedi^^f^^e 
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found  in  the  Appendix  (B)  of  tUs  Beport.  We  must,  how- 
ever, reserve,  tor  a  future  occasion,  iM  information  which  we 
have  procured  respecting  the  customary  Weights  and  Measures 
of  the  different  Counties,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
duce our  Abstract  into  the  most  convenient  form,  for  affording 
a  connected  view  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  referred  to  us. 
Soho  Square,  (Signed)       JOS.  BANKS. 

24th  June,  1819.  GEORGE  CLERK. 

DAVIES  GILBERT. 

Wm.  H.  WOLLASTON. 

THOMAS  YOUNG. 

HENRY  KATER, 


>.*i  '-?*  I  f  ;/r 
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V  75  .1 


My  LoRDy 


The  Right  Hon. ' 
THE  EARL  OF  LIVi»POpL. 

> .  ■ .  -      "A   ■  r.  J         ■  ■ 


■I  FEEL  perfectly  conscions  that^  in  Temufing  to  oj^ose  mj.epi^ 
toons  to  die  unanimotts  Resolndons  of  Commtttces  oi  iheh-Jbvo 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  tbe  edcpediency  of  Aei  BibL  lesnm^ 
ing  Cash  Payments,  I  expose  myself  to  the  charge  a£j  great 
fyresumption,  and  nothing  bu(a  very  bi^  sense  of  the  impocianioe 
^f  the  subject,  and  an  anxious  denre  for  the  honor  andr'wdUFaveni^ 
my  country,  could  have  in^kwe^  tte-to  intrude  on  ycair  hofi/r 
•hip's  valuable  time,  even  under  a  borrowed  8tgnattlre&  I.idia& 
therefore  be  as  brief  in  my  observations  as  pos9ible»;  A(]r>dftla 
-is,  that  the  average  value .  of  gold  in  Europe  is  niote:  fiSiaR 
"^L  175.  lOld.  per  oz«, 'and  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  ieondusiooy 
I  am  willing  to'  admit  that  my  arguments  must  fall  to  the  groundy 
aitd  that  the  only  material  inconvenience  td  be  apprehended  Ii^oqei 
^e  return  to  Cash  Payments  -at  "die  time  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  or  even  earlier  (dmuld  we  be  blesaed  with  good.cip|>$> 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  appearances  were  xiever  more  .ptpn^tog 
in  the  country  in  wUch  I  reside  ifkuiW  likift:time)4  is  a  defalca- 
tion in  the  revenue.  In  the  present  very  tlepre^sfd  state  ^i .  trade, 
it  is  very:  improbable  that  we  can^.  by  any  means  whatever,  in- 
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create  out  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce^ 
nor  even  keep  them  up  to  their  usual  standard  ;  and  if  the  balance 
of  trade  is  against  us  (which  is  generally  admitted,  though  I  hate 
my  doubts  on  the  subject),  the  effect  of  a  return  to  Cash  or  BuU 
lion  Payments  would  be  to  restrict  our  imports  from  the  Continent, 
and  of  course  injure  the  revenue.  I.  acknowledge  that  the  state 
of  die  exchanges,  and  the  price  of  Gold  Bullion  in  1816  and  181 7» 
arid  also  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  exa- 
mined by  the  Committees,  seem  to  militate  against  my  data  ;  but 
that,  I  uiink,  is  sufEci^n^I|  accopoted  for  by  the  abundant  har- 
vest at  home,  and  the  m^iJensk  Jfexpbit^  of  colonial  produce,  at 
very  high  prices,  in  those  years.  But  even  admitting,  that 
S/,  Vis.  lOirf.  per  02.  is  the  present  value  of  gold,  will  it  be 
contended  that  an  additional  demand  on  the  market  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  or  forty,  or  even  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  money  will 
not  enhance  the  price?  I  am  assured  by  a  friend  who  has  i 
commercial  establishment  In  itra^rS&atThe  coin  in  Tuscany  and! 
every  part  of  that  great  Peninsula,  bears  a  very  high  seignorage, 
in  some  states  even  as  high ,  as  20  per,  ^ent.  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  any  country  in  fiurope  can  long  retain  coin* 
of  the  denominative- and  intrinsic^_v^9lue  of  ourg.  uinea.  I  would 
therefore  prbj^istViif  Jfiet!  of  ^r. 'Rlcat^^  *sii#Way  of  keeping 
bulUon  in  the  kingdom,  (that  is  obliging  the  bank  to  offer  a  pte-" 
xhiumtiq  peji^tk  9i^|;t:for  such  it  will  be  when  the  market  price" 
is  above  4Z.  U.  Odf.and  S/.  195.  6<f.^per  oz. ;  as  to  its  becoming  thef 
^circulating  medium,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
^qtst^,)4iijsttke  L^slatttredbQlddamhoriae  th^Gbnr^rnmcst  to 
vedeefiifr^n  ^€\Mit^i(^e€flfSth\i^^ 

^itfa  tiotes  of  ^  die  vahie  of  61.  and 'upwavds^. -ndi  conv«rt)]>fe 
iiKtlx  c^sh$. and  that'  they;' 3die  Bank|shduld  be  ipequir^dto  pciy 
idU^theitf  own  xiotes,  in  a.  given  time^  in  money*  ..Thts.wimU 
^r«r«^  ^€he  neeeisky  ^of  negotiatiiig  a  loan:  :Oti :  (very .  diaadvinl v- 
^60ttt  ^termsi^and^  inmy  hu^le  opiiuon^be/tliecmeaqo.tof.eiimN 
4iiMiJg  without  .mucbr  if  ^3ny  inoonvcnirnice  t^  Agrifsukure^  Tm^t 
^ttd  Q^meree^lh^  pmcticabtttty  o&retoming  to  Gash :  Faytiealu^ 
With  om^  present  Mint  regulations. .  o  It  mil  b^.  said  dhar  the  cq»y 
•mto 6f  ^<^lwo  parties  ia  neccvsary  to<;sthi^  isrraageQkent,'  and  hmt 
would,  the  coticufreifce  of  dkeiiB^  Pkdettnv  Wrobt^nctt.^.  1  :feM 
feffectly  confident  that  tht^'mMcooldiai  ocMjpvratisEm,  and:  dw 
greatest  ^acrificet  may  be*  reKed  on  lmntthelii^vevai^to<thtiextent 
of  5  per  cent,  on  die  wholo^  «iiibaatr;of3.tbetr  iseues^.^ilUoi^ 
.intere^s  of  the  country  requite  it^}  indeed^  I  'h^e.  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  they  ought  to  be  requixed  to  1  niake.  thenyi^out ;  c^  itheir 
enonnous  accumulations  sinct»' the  Tetfinctlon  ofnCasfa  Bayjoneats), 
if  it  is  at  all  clear  that  they  Would  be  effectutf  i^^iKit  according  to 
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my  view  of  the  subject^  it-  is  impossible  to  foresee  what,  will  be 
the  effect  of  resorting  to  either  Cash  or  Bullion  Payments  with  our 
present  Mint  regimtions.  As  a  security  to  the  Bank  and  the 
public,  I  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  redeemed  since 
,  ^nd  all  future  purchases  of  the  National  Commis* 
sioiiers>  shall  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  those  notes,  and 
that  out  of  the  interest  which  will  be  saved  on  the  Exchequer 
bills  redeemed^  the  bank  shall  be  allowed  one  or  two  hundrej^ 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  the  responsibility  and  trouble  of 
carrying  this  measure  into  execution.  In  short,  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  would  be  to  compel  Government  to  redeem. 
Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  10  or  15,000,000/.  with  hank 
notes;  with  which  the  Directors  would,  of  course,  purchase  Bul- 
lion, and  this  they  must  lock  up,  unless  there  is  a. demand  for  it 
for  exportation  or  other  uses*  Thus  both  Government  and  the 
Bank  would  lose  the  interest  on  15,000,000/.,  without  the  paper 
circulation  being  diminished  one  farthing  in  amount* 

By  my  plan  the  Government  would  save  the  Interest  on 
25,000,000/.,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  a  loan  on  very  dis- 
advantageous terms,  the  public  might  be  accommodated  with 
discounts  as  heretofore,  the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  find  Money 
for  all  the  circulating  medium  required  above  the  25,000,000/.,' 
and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Directors  to  return  to  Cash  Pay- 
ments would  thereby  be  insured ;  for  it  is  clear  that  until  they, 
could  issue  their  own  notes  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  .  Government, 
it  is  quite  impossible  they  could  make  anything  as  mere  Bankers* 

I  Jiave  the  honor  to  be. 
With  great  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  obedient 
And  very  humble  servant,' 
A— — C -^. 

*  The  Temai^ks  transmitted  herewith  were  witten  on  a  hasty  pe* 
rosal  of  the  Commons'  Report,  and  should  your  Lordship  take^ 
the  trouble  of  reading  them,  rwhidi  I  do  not  much  expect,)  I 
think  it  right  to  declare,  that  I  have  neither  read  nor  heard  anything 
to  induce  me  to  retract  the  opinions  contained  therein  ;  nor  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  assent  to  Mr.  Homer's  famous  Resolutions 
cm  the  Bullion  question,  so  highly  eulogised  by  men  of  all  par«' 
ties  J  therefore,  no  doubt,  the  defect  is  in  my  own  intellect* 
v^  N.  B.  Having  omitted  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  remarks  men-, 
rioned  above,  they  are  not  printed  herewith. 
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To  THE  Right  Hok. 
NICHOLAS  VAKSITTART. 

SlE, 

I  HAT£  observed  with  deep  regret  the  determinatien  ol 
Government)  to  per>severe  in  the  ruinous  measure  adopted  iaet^ 
Session  of  OParliametit  for  enforcing  the  return  to  Cash  Payments, 
«t  die  present  Mint  price  ofgold^on  ^r  before  the  Ist  of  May, 
\W\.  After  the  arguments  you  and  other  members  ofthe  Ad- 
mitiistration  have  used  in  opposition  to  that  measure  on  former 
occasions,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  thatyotf  have  really  been 
iridaced  to  aher  your  view  of  the  subject  by  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Committees  ofthe  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  because  I 
feel  confident  every  impartial  person  must  allow  that  the  weight 
ofevfdence  is  decidedly  against  that  measure.  In  general  it  is 
confused,  contradictory,  and  absurd ;  but  I  must  exempt  from 
tint  description  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Smith  in  particular,  (who 
ifaie  gentleman  is  I  h«ve  not  been  able  to  learn,  although  I  hav« 
asked  several  members  of  Parliament  the  question,)  which  is  lum- 
nous  in  the  extreme,  and  displays  a  tnost  comprehensive  and  pro* 
found  acquaintance  with  the  subject:  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bamg  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  applying  the  term,  absurd,  for 
nothing  can  differ  more  widely  in  their  nature  than  the  paper  of 
arbitrary  governments  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  £ngland, 
isstiedmerely  as  circulating  medium  when  called  for ;  and  yet  that 
gentleman  1ms  been  pleased  to  draw  inferences  from  a  compari- 
sontyf  the  two  descriptions  of  paper.  Mr.  Bering,  having  been  a 
Ba«k  Director  himself,  ought  to  have  known  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  that  company  to  keep  more  of -their  notes  in  circulation 
than  the  wants  of  the  country  require.  Any  attempt  to  force  more 
into  circulation,  would  be  aS  fruitless  as  the  attempt  to  put  a 
quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  decanter :  a  spunge  will  only  absorb  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  j  and  our  revenue,  agriculture,  rnanu^ 
fsictufes,  trade,  and  commerce,  will  only  absorb  a  given  quantity 
of  Bank  paper :  therefore  to  talk  of  its  being  depreciated  by  over- 
issues, is,  in  my  humble  opinion^  absurd.  I  will  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Directors  have  used  their  power  >in- 
discreeriy,  by  discounting  the  bills  of  known  speculators  ;  and 
still  I  contend  they  would  not  thereby  increase  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  beyond  its  natural  limit.  The  eifect  would 
only  be  to  drive  out  of  circulation  an  equal  amount  of  paper  issued 
VOL.  XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXI.  K 
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for  legitimate  purposes.    In  this  enlightened   age  no  man  hoards 
even  coin ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
he  would  hoard  paper,  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  when  he  can 
invest  the  amount  in  governitient  or  other  securities,  which  afibrd 
income.     It  i^  much  easier  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a 
country  banker's  keeping  more  of   his  notes  in  circulation   than 
the    current  transactions  of  a   given  district  require ;    but   as  I 
know  there  are  persons  who  readily  admit  the  one  position^  and  yet 
doubt,  and  even  deny  the  other,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine 
my  observations  to  Bank  of  England  notes.     Having  observed  the 
ruinous  effects  xA  the  mere  anticipation  ef  the  return  to  cash 
paymentSi  I,  in  May  last,  took  the  liberty  of  sxpressing^  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Liverpool^  my  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  effpct 
of  the  measure  then  before  Parliament  {conceiving  it  to  be  a  mefe  . 
sacrifice  to  popular  clamor  a:nd  pr^udice) ;   and  truly  sorry  am  ! 
to  say,  my  fears  have  been  completely  justified  by  the  result.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  has  been  the  means  of  narrowing  our  circus 
land  to  the  extent  of  ^fteen  or  twenty  millions,   and  annihilating 
property  to  an  enormous  amount.   Every  man  knows  that  trade 
and  commerce  are  limited  by  capital ;  and  I  declare,  on  my  eon* 
science,  I  cannot  conceive  any  measure  better  calculated  to  pro^- 
duce  the  distress  we  are  all  so  much  deploring  than  this,  except  the 
immediate  resumptbn  of^cash   payments;  and  I  confess  i  am  s<y 
dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  "comprehend  iH  what  way  bullion  payments 
can  POSSIBLY  operate  beneficially.    If'  the  Bank  Directors  had  a 
gold  mine  in  Threadneedle- street,  I  could  imagine  some  motive  for 
the  in^asure,  although  I  should  not  then  thtiik  it  a  politic  one.  Wii 
are  told  from  the  highestHauthority,  that  «  although  th^  revenue  - 
has  undergone  some  fiuctuafioris  since  the  close  of  the  hst  session 
of  parlianient,  I  have  the  sati^aetion  to  inform  you  it  appears  W 
be  again  in  a  course  x)f  pitogffessive  iihproveittfent  i*  whi^  I  pn^ 
sume.is  intended  to  encourage  the  hope  and  expedtation  that  tbelMf 
will'be  no  material  defaleation. -Even  admiifing  that'  tO'- prove  the  - 
fact>  jc  would  o^ly  convince  me  that  it  is  hardly  possible  t^destroy* 
the  energies  andresourCes  Of  the  country.  In  my  humblef^  ophiiony 
it  nitghtai  wellfe  contended  that 'a  man  of  60<K>/.  a  year  caft;^ 
aflbrd  tO^^d  as  in^lsh'as^&He'Of  lOjiOOe/.^  aS  that  dimthishing  thU^' 
cireuhiwft  ^n<t  Coital' of  Ae  country  wiBtt  not  have'^n  ufifavorabk  " 
effect  on  the  tevefiui^.    I  am -'old   en6ugh   to  ifecoUect  die  rapid 
grOwtl^'of  the  rfevenUei  and  the  advance  of  the  3  per  cent.  Con80}$i^ 
frdm.  55' to  92  or  93  percent*  after  th^  American  war  ;  and  I  fecfl 
perfee^  confident  that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  this  ruinous  me^^ 
sure  ^prev^nted-the  cqmplete  'success  of  your  fihance  scheme  piF< 
18181  but  for^hati  I  am  futly^^rsuaded,  th^  3 J  per-etents.  would 
now  hav^  b^tt  ab^e  pziy  ^f  100,  ^hi-tlk  gre^^pitaltsts ' reu 
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daced  to  the  utmost  difficiutj   to  make  4,  or  even  3  }   per  cent,  of 
their  money,  as  was  the  case  in  1817.  This  would  have  given  ac« 
tivity  to   agriculture^  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  and,  of 
course,  additional  employment  for   the  people;    which  I  think  I 
am  warranted,  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  Parliament,  in  believ- 
ing would  have  prevented  one  half  of  the  sedition  now  in  the 
country.   I  am  aware  that  my  opinions  may  be  thought  extravagant ; 
notwitbstfanding  which,  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  of  their  sound- 
ness;  and  that,  had   the  peace  of  178S  continued  a  few  years 
longer,  even  the,  bogs  of  Ireland  would  have  soon  been  brought 
under  some  kind  of  cultivation  v  <it  least  such  was  my  belief  at. the 
time.     By  additional  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  grain  it 
is  true  the  quartern  loaf  might  possibly  be  raised  to  Is.  or  I^.  3c7., 
and  additional  hbor  and  cultivation  thereby  produced ;  but  could 
the  great  body  of  the  people  afibrd  to  eat   it  at  those  prices  ?    It 
is  only  by  means  of  suiplus  capital^  and  a  consequent    reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  that  land  of  inferior  quality  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  country  enabled  to  subsist  herself,  with- 
out striking  at  the  root  of  her  prosperity.   The  stagnation  of  trade 
has  been  mainly  ascribed  to  the  distresses  of  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  America ;  but  I  believe,-  nay  I  know  that  it  has  heen  more 
owing  to  the  want  of  credit  and  confidence  at  home.    This  coun- 
try is;  the  main  spring  of  die  commerce  of  the  universe :  injure 
tfaat,rand  you  derange  the  whole  machinery.    I  admit  that  the 
tran^tion^    from  war    to  peace  had   an    unfavorable  effect  for 
a  tme;   smd  it.  must,  also  be  allowed  that  foreign  loans,  and 
otl^  circumstances^  have  drawn  away  some  of    our   capital: 
but  ifaey  are  no  longer  in  operation,  and  their  effect,  when  put 
lA'C^Wparilon  with  the  measure  I  am  deprecating,  has  been  some- 
thing^ Uke;  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.     With  respect  to  the 
U^ted  StaiM  of  Ametica«- other  causes  have  operated  to  diminish 
ouir  tutd?)  the  chief  of  .which  is,  the  attempt  to  resort  to  Cash  pay- 
mental   a  measure  which  I  think  never  could  have  been  seriofisly 
contemplated  by  any  other  than  that  conceited  race  of  people,  cir- 
cuiiMliincedaa-,  that  country  is,  in  exposition  to  the  luminous  ex* 
pcNiicioti  i^f  the  fiibject  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  their  sage, 
Dri.7FranklAa«    It  has  always- been  matter,  of  astonishment  to  me, 
tht^ti^rpUti^^ns  in  general  should  attach  so  much  importance  to 
Ceiii^nd  fiullion>  when  it  is  allowed  that  we  never  possessed,  at 
any: 001^}: lime,  morevthgn  about  thirty  millions;,  which  is  about 
lO^.pet  ^nt.  op,^,^ii^^  efiimaied  mzx  income  of  the  Country,  and 
only#i^lljuOig  a  day  (the  usual  board-wages  of  agricultural  labor-r 
crs^,^8,is»]c  or  seven  weeks,  for  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Brii;$uf|v    If  this  sum  of  thixtymillionS'/produce  income,  as  far  as 
thai  wjHit  t  would  j^nut  its^  importancje  %>  but  it  is  positively  dead 
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<?apital,  and  can  only  be  of  consequence  in  reference  to  ConiiBen- 
tal  operations.  Now,  admitting  that  this  measure  will  give  us 
that  sum,  I  am  of  opinion  we  could  not  spare  more  tluui  five 
or  six  millions  for  diat  purpose,  with  our  present  Mint  regula-* 
tions,  withoQt  serious  injury  to  our  commerce,  and  incurring  the 
Ttsk  of  4»eing  again  oUiged  to  suspend  Cash  payments.  For 
my. own  part,  I  have  always  considered  Coin  merely  as  the  mea** 
-sure  of  value,  the  same  as  die  standard  bushel  and  pound  avoirdu^ 
pois  are  the  measures  of  quantity  ;  and  that  it  matters  not,  as  far  as 
domestic  economy  is  concerned,  whether  the  :soyerdgn  passes  far 
'Ws.^ls.  or '225.,  provided  the  point  is  clearly  understood  and 
established  by  law:  but  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce  fibe 
4}«se  is  very  different.  The  ounce  of  gold  and  silver  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  die  standards  of  ^ahie;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most 
«[uesti<$nable  policy,  to  faafve  a  coin  of  greater  intrinsic  rvalue  than 
«htt  of  oth^nr  countries.  Is  it  not  offering  a  premium  to  foreigners 
to  take'  out  gold  instead  of  our  manufactures  and  colonial  produoe, 
^nd  a  temptation  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  invest  their 
capital  in  'the  foreign  funds,  when  gold  is  high  abroad  i  At  all 
events,  It  is  ckar  we  cannot  retain  our  coin  when  gold  is  materi* 
^aliy  «afc0ve  S/.  17^.  10 ^d.  an  ounce,' if  it  is  wanted  for  die  omrrency 
<»f  other  ^countries,  because  they  can  afford  to  give  more  for  it  than 
wecan.  Th«Lottis-d'or  is  1^.  9^.  for  ounce  inferior  in  quality^ 
land  four  grains  kss  in  weight,  when  compared  vidi  out  sovereign 
at  205. ;  and  the  Paris 'bankers  obligepersons  requiring .gold,:to  pay 
vne  per  cent,  for  it,* making  together  a  ^seignovage  of  about  seven 
per  cent.  -It  may  be  thought  by  some  persons,  and  I  aoknowiedge 
I  was  once  of  the  'Same  opinion,  that  wh<3h  ^d  was  ut  or  under 
the  Mint  price,  which  is  the  case  at  present,  the  OBsmk  mi^ht 
resume  Ca^h  payments  without  risk ;  but  the  unsuccessfal 
attempt  of 'last  year,  and  more  mature  refl^ctton,  has  conyi»eed 
me  it  cannot  be  done  until  eidier  the  Country  is  fully  dsctrgfi^d 
with  ^a  metallic  'curt^mcy,  or  our  Mint  regul^ns  ultered.  i 
will  not  venture  to^ hazard  "an  opinion  as  to  what>amo«mt  Would  be 
required  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  buliioa 
could  not  be  obtained  at  any  Aing  like' the  price  .of  8/.  -17^.  10|rf. 
per  ounce,  tiren  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  sum  we  had  in  drcij^^ 
tion  when  our  revenue,  trade,  and  commerce,  were  small  in  com- 
parison with  their  present  extent,  it  has  been  confidently  ussert- 
ed,  «that  the  coin  went  out  of  the  country  because  the  Bank 
Directors  issued  their  not^s  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they 
could  not  circulate  together ;"  but  the  fact  'was  not  so.  The 
coin  was  exported  because  the  balatnce  of  trade  turned  suddenly 
against  us,  in  consequence  of  large  impoftations  of  coin,  8ec.  and 
it  was,  more  profitable  to  remit  buUbn  than  bills.     HaU   that  not 
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been  the  case,  either,  the  coin  or  notes  (if  more  were  in  circula- 
tion than  was  absolutely  req.uired  by  the  Country)  would  have 
returned  on  the  Bank  with  as  much  certainty  and  regularity  as  the 
flood  succeeds  the  ebb  tide.  As  the  Bank  paper  has  always  been 
issued;  to  represent  gold  at  S/.  17&  lQ}^d,  per  ounce,  I  think.it 
ought,  in  fairness  to  the  public,  to  be  redeemed  at  that  rate«  whea 
it  is  recollected  what  immense  wealth  has  been  amassed  by  the 
Bank  in  consequence  of  the.  restriction  of  cash  payments.  I  am 
awajpe  the.  Directors  can  avoid,  this,  sacrifice  by  making  a  bonfire  of. 
their  notes,  and  ceasing  to  issue  fresh  one& ;  but  they,  would 
thereby  velinquish  their  profits  as  bankers,  and.  derange  the  ^ole 
af&irs  of  the  nation;  which  it  cannot  possibly  be  either  theip 
interest  or  inclination  to  do  (although  there  are  certainly  several 
Gentlemen  in  the  Direction  who  call  themselves  Whugs,  and 
would  go  great  lengths  to  upset  the  Asdministration).  I  would 
therefore  propose,,  that  the  sovereign  should  pass  for  Qis.  or  any 
other  value  that  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
resume  Cash  payments  in  a  given  time,,  and  that  they  should  pay 
to  Government  the  diflerence  between  the  old  and  new  standard 
on  the  amoiUit  of  their  notes  in  circulation  at  the  time  the  measure 
is  adopted  (suppose  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds)  ^ 
the  Bank,  in  that  case,  to  supply  the  bullion  for  the  coinage,  which 
I  think  prefendile  to  Government's  doing  it,  u^  it  would  prevent 
con^petition  in  the  market,  and  the  Directors  must  hie  the  beat 
judges  of  the  quantity  likely  to  be  required. 

It  is  deplorable  to  observe  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  by 
se¥eral  leading  members  o£  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  widirespect 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  particularly  the  nobJte  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  whose  opinions  on  most  subjects  have  deservedly  much 
weight.  What  used  to  be  deemed  commercial  enterprise,  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  over-trading,  and  to  impute  it  to  over-issues  of 
Bank  paper  j  than  which  nodiing  can  be  more  unfounded^  as  is 
dearly  shown  in  the  letter  of  a  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  published  in 
the  Pamphleteer  No.  Tl.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Fordyce 
(and  no  doubt  the  same  was  the  case  before)  we  have  had  periodi- 
cal convulsions  in  the  commercial  world  ;  but  it  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  insolvency  of  a  few  individuals  has  been  considered  an 
object  oi  grezt  national  importance.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  the 
ablest  writers  on  political  economy,  that  a  nation  may  sometimes 
gain  by  its  exports,  although  the  individuals  concerned  lose  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  country  will  ultimately  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  late  excessive  shipments  of  our  manufactures  taSouth  America 
and  the  East  Indies  ;  a  circumstance  which  usually  takes,  place  on 
the  opening  of  a  new  malrket.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  more  pro-r 
petty  has  been  annihiJbtod  within  th^  last  eighteen  months,,  than 
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in  any  former  period  of  four  times  the  duration^  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  extensive  bankruptcies  have  taken  place  in  confse- 
quence  \  a  clear  proof  that  our  commerce  is  bottomed  on  capital^ 
and  not  on  paper,  as  has  been  industriously  represented. 

I  trust  and  hope  the  freedom  and  pertinacity  with  which  i  have 
lir^ed  my  opinions  may  not  give  offence;  they  are  the  i-esult  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  years'  experience,  and  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing assured  in  my  own  mind,  that  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
read  with  attention  the  labored  but  very  able  work  of  a  Mr.  Gray, 
«*On  the  Happiness  of  States,*'  and  "  All  Classes  productive,  by 
Dr.  Purvis,"  published  by  Longman  and  Col,  without  being  at 
teast  convinced  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  hastily,  nor  with- 
out due  consideration.  In  conclusion,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  I 
am  no  otherwise  personally  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  question, 
than  as  it  must  affect  every  man  possessing  a  considerable  stake  in 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  my  sole 
motive  in  attempting  to  occupy  your  attention  is  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  obedient,  and 

Very  humble  Servant,  and  an  impartial  Friend  of 

AGRICCrLTURt   ANP  COMMERCE* 

Since  writing  die '  foregoing,  I  have  observed  that  a  Petition 
frbni  the  Merchants  and  Traders  of  London  has  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  appears  that  one  member  at  least 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  subject  that  I  do.  At  my  leisure  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each 
pf  the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet.  '    ' 


To  THE  Right  Hon. 


NICHOLAS  VANSITTART. 


Sir, 


Sth  January^  1820. 


In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  27th  December,  I  omitted  to  re- 
mark on  a  point  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  the  advocates 
for  the  return  to  Bullion  or  Cash  payments,  viz.  That  the  high 
jp^rice  of  bullion  is  owing  to 'die  over-issues,   or,  as  some  persons 
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call  it^  the  deprecUtion  of  Bank  notes.  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  in 
his  admirable  letters  already  referred  to,  has  demonstra,ted  no  over- 
issues have  ever  taken  place  ;  and  I  think  I  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  thing  is  impracticable.  Are  not  Bank  notes  a  substitute 
for  coin  i  And  who  ever  before  heard  of  the  adoption  of  a  sub- 
stitute enhancing  the  price  of  an  article  ?  In  my  humble  opinion, 
it  might  with  as  much  truth  be  said,  that  using  gilded  and  plated, 
instead  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  articles,  enhances  the  price  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  and  I  would  ask  those  persons,  from  whence  and 
by  what  means  are  we  enabled  to  obtain  them  ?  Is  it  not  from 
South  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  exchange  for  our 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce  ?  And  has  not  Paper  curren- 
cy the  eflFect  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  promot- 
ing an  extension  of  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  I  If  it 
should  be  contended,  as  I  expect  it  will,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
Bank  issues  has  caused  the  fall  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  bullion,  I  would  ask  what  caused  its  fall  to  the  Mint 
price  in  1817  ?  It  certainly  was  not  contraction  of  the  Bank 
issues;  for  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  that  year  was 
29,000,000/.,  and  only  16  or  17,000,000/.  in  1808  and,  1809, 
when  bullion  Was  51,  5s.  an  ounce.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years 
of  my  life,  consequently  long  before  Cash  payments  were  re- 
stricted, I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  and  considering  the 
effects  of  Paper  currency  (particularly  Country  Bankers'  notes) 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  my  first  con- 
clusion was,  that  it  enhanced  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  other  articles,  precisely  in  the  degree  that  it  promoted  the  pro* 
sperity  of  the  country ;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  retract  that  opi- 
nion, except  in  as  far  as  it,  by  increasing  our  productive  powers,  has 
a  counteracting  effect  on  the  advance  of  prices.  Within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  wheat  has  fluctuated  from  Ss.  to  2l5.or  22s. 
per  bushel,  and  muscovado  sugars  from  65s.  to  1355.  per  cwt.;  and  I 
think  it  might  as  well  be  contended  that  the  low  as  that  the  high  prices 
were  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  Paper  currency.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  had  not  more  notes  in  circulation  when  prices  were  high 
than  when  they  were  low,  for  that  would  be  denying  my  own  data  ; 
which  is,  that  when  articles  are  high  they  require  niore  currency  to 
represent  them  than  when  low,  and  it  is  fabricated  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  consequently,  the  high  prices  produce  the  paper,  and  not 
paper  tlie  high  prices,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many  persons.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  the  Bank,  by  diminishing  their  issues^  might 
raise  the  value  of  their  notes  to  the  value  of  bullion,  whatever  it 
might  be ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Directors,  prior  to  the  restriction 
of  Cash  payments,  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.  Al- 
though a  noble  brd  (whose  famous  plulippic  on  this  subject  very 
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forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  well*k&own  »tory  of  the  fly  on  the 
coach-wheel)  was  pleased  to  say,  he  never  in  his  life  met  with  a 
set  of  gentlemen  less  competent  to  their  situation  than  the  .Bank 
Directors,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  that  respectable  body 
has  always  contained  too  much  common  sense  ever  to  have  believed 
for  a  moment  that  they  had  the  power  of  raising  the  value  of  their 
notes,  or  even  the  guinea  or  sovereign,  to  the  value  of  bullion, 
when  above  the  Mint  indenture  price,  h/  any  legitimate  means 
t»hatever.  They  (the  Directors)  contracted  their  issues,  to  lessea 
their  liability  to  be  called  on  fbr  cash  ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  to 
oblige  perscHis  wanting  coin  for  the  illegal  purpose  of  melting  and 
esporting  it,  to  draw  it  in  small  sums  from  U\e  circuland  of  the 
country  in  the  best  way  they  could*  In  short,  I  am  decidedly  of 
.  opinion  that  9  paper  is  preferable  to  a  metallic  currency,  because 
it  has  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  is  wholly  free  from  foreign  influence^ 
which  never  can  be  the  case  with  coin  ;  but,  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  most  unaceountable  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  it  accords 
with  the  usages  of  other  countries,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  Mint  regulation^  be- 
fore resorting  finally  to  Cash  payments*  In  the  foregoing  sentence 
I  have  used  the  words  unaccountable  prejudice,  and  I  might  have 
added  ingratitude  also ;  for  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  no  human  means  hav«  contributed  so  much  to  bring  the 
long  and  arduous  contest  in  which  we  have  lately  been  engaged  to 
a  happy  termination,  as  Paper  credit. 
I  have  the  honor  to  boj 

Sir, « your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

A C 
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SUMMARY  Of  FACTS  AND  INFERENCES 


MSPECTING  THE 


CAUSES  OF  PLAGUE, 


SECTION:!. 

Importance  of  the  Subject.  ' 

C/ON^siDERiNG  that,  upofi  a  knowledge  of  the  .cause^  depends 
that  of  the  means  of  prevention,  of  every  disease;  that  epidemic 
diseases  are  more  nnmerousy  and  more  destructive  to  mankind, 
than  all  other  maladies  put  together ;  and  that  the  mortality  and 
^iDiBeryt  incidental  to  these  diseases,  «re  multiplied,  in  an  almost 
incredible  ratio,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  as  their 
cause ;  it  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  importance,  or  rather  of 
indispensible  necessity,  to  determine,  whether  these  additional  ca- 
lamities be  inevitable  dispensatioiiB,  to  which  it  is  our  duty  with 
resignation  to  submit,  or  evib,  depending  upon  error  and  delusion, 
vrhich  it  is  in  our  power  to  remedy. 

That  they  are  entirely  of  this  latter  description^  it  is  my  purpose 
here  to  shew. 

SECTION  IL 
Definition  and  names  of  Epidemic  Diseases. 

Epidemic  are  general  diseases,  produced  by  such  causes  as  are 
capable  of  simultaneously  operating,  upon  any  given  portion,  or 
the  whole,  of  a  community  ;  and  of  affecting,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  same  persons,  repeatedly: 

But  epidemic  diseases  may,  as  when  their  causes  are  but  par- 
tially operating,  be  occasionally  confounded  with  affections,  which 
are  essentially  sporadic:    and   contagious   general  diseases^    as 
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small-pox  when  it  affects  for  the  first  time  a  communitj  (although 
even  then  it  never  attacks  simultaneously,  but  is  always  propagated 
in  a  certain  succession)  may  be  occasionally  confounded  wub  those 
which  are  essentially  -epideuiic. 

In  the  former  case,  however,  the  malady  may  be  easily  dis« 
tinguished,  by  its  possessing  all  the  other  properties  of  an  epi- 
demic :  in  the  latter,  by  its  possessing  none  of  these  pro[)erties, 
except  diffusion. 

Epidemic  diseases,  then,  consist  of  every  variety  of  morbid  af- 
fection, in  every  ^legree  of  intensity,  and  on  every  scale  of  diffu- 
sion, which  can  be  produced  by  the  causes  to  be  mentioned  411  the 
next  section,  from  the  slightest  catarrh^  or  common  cold,  oc- 
curring in  one  or  a  few  individuals,  to  the  most  severe  pestilence, 
pervading  a  whole  coo^munity. 

The  principal  maladies  of  this  class  are  such  as  have  usuaHy 
been  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  plague,  yellow-fever, 
sudor  anglicanus,  typhus,  ^bip,  hospital,  and  jail-fevers,  and 
dysentery. 

In.order  to  obviate  cavil,  I  have  in  this  enumeration  omitted 
scarletrfever,  and  scurvy,  the  epidemic  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  many 
others.  But  this  cannot  afftct  my  general  conclusions  :  for,  every 
disease,  according  to  the  laws  which  it  obeys,  must  at  last  be  ranked 
in  the  class  to  which  it  betongs,  whether  epidemic,  coatagioiis,  V)r 
sporadic.  The  list  of  Hippocrates  iiuludes,  t'everis.  of  every  iind, 
9s  continual,  whether  mild  or  ardent,  intermittant,  whether  <}MOti- 
dian  .(diurnal  and  nocturnal),  seipitertian,  perfeQt.  tectian,  qiinctanji 
quintan, and  nooan;  chronicals,  and  erratics;  d>8(»terieB^diarflMniis; 
quinseys;  beripneu  monies  ;  palsiea ;  ^rjisipelas ;  andev«in  o^iblbal- 
mies  and  hsemorrhages*  This  list  I  am  by  no  means  diaposed  to 
curtail.  ■,     ■, 

The  higher  degrees  of  epidemics  are  jdenomiuated  pestilenoe^/ 

SECTION  III. 
Of  the  Causes  of  Epidenirc  Diseases. 

Epidemic  diseases,  according  to  their  definition,  caYi  only  be 
produced  by  such  causes  as  are  capable  of  aimult  meously  acting 
upon  any  given  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  a  community ;  and  of 
affecting,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  same  persons  repeatedly 

In  the  former  respect,  they  differ  from  diseases,  which  are 
strictly  and  essentially  sporadic :  in  the  latter,  from  those  general 
diseases  which  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion. 

Diseases  then,  in  respect  to  their  causes,  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hand  of  Nature  into  epidemic  contagions,  and 
sporadic.  Upon  this  distinction  depends  the  difference  in  respect 
to  the  means  of  their  prevention. 
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The  principal  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  maiy  he  resolved 
into :— • 

1.  Noxious  qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 

£.  Sudden  or  extreme  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

3«  Deficiency  of  nouiishment. 

4.  Depression  of  mind  ;  and 

5.  The  consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagtan^  asr  a  cause  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

Those  included  under  the  first  four  heads^  may^  for  distinction^ 
be  denominated  proper ;  those  under  the  last  head^  adventiiioua 
causes. 

SECTION  IV. 

Proper  Causes  of  Epidemic  Diseases. 
1.  Air. 

Air  being  of  all  the  agents  which  act  upon  the  livrag  body^  thet 
which  exercises  the  most  diffusive  influence  ;  it  is,  in  a  pure  state^ 
the  most  efficient  in  maintaining  health,  and  in  an  impure  state^ 
in  producing  disease.  We  are  therefore  justified  by  reason,  no 
less  than  by  universal  experience,  in  consideritig  the  latter  as  a 
principal^  or  rather  the  chief  cause  of  epidemic  diseases. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  that  almost  all  diseases  de- 
pend upon  the  ain  He  believed  that  wisdom  was  communicated 
to  the  brain  by  the  air ;  that  it  prompts  the  brain  to  thought. 
Marsinelli,  in  commenting  upon  this  text,  observes,  that  the  brain 
is  first  of  all  afiiected  by  wholesome  or  unwholesome  air.  Ac- 
cordingly, affections  of  that  organ,  as  delirium,  are  incidental  to 
epidemic  diseases.  The  exhilarating  or  depressing  effects  of  a 
pure  or  an  impure  atmosphere,  are  the  subject  of  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  every  individual.  Its  qualities  are  even  presumed  to 
have  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  intellectual 
faculty ;  and  the  vivacity  or  dutness  which  distinguish  the  inhabi- 
tants of  certain  countries,  appear  to  be,  in  some  measure,  with 
reason,  attributed  to  this  source. 

It  is  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  atmospheric  air,  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  living  body,  or  as  an  exciting  power,  that 
these  salutary  and  noxious  effects  are  to  be  attributed,  whether 
these  qualities  be  determined  by  the  course  or  velocity  of  the 
winds;  the  nature  of  the  sdl;  the  vicinity  of  marshes,,  woods, 
mmerals,  metals,  salts,  volcanos  ;  the  breaths  of  animals ;  vegetable 
exhalation ;  animal  putrefaction ;  the  influence  of  earthquakes,  comets, 
and  planets ;  or  other  circumstances^  which,  although  to  us  un* 
known,  are  perfectly  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

Besides  the  express  authority  of  Hippocrates^  (surely  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  to  mere  medical  authority  of  modern  date,)  that  almost  all 
diseases  arise  from  the  air.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  writer  of  any  age  or  country  has  denied,  that  the  air  is  a 
principal  cause  of  epidemic  diseases;  or  that  it  is  alone  adequate 
to  produce  them.  During  a  plague,  M'hich  proceeds  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  air,  says  Madame  Dacier,  (Iliad,  i.  p.  8.)  the  sun 
has  not  a  pure  clear  light,  but  is  obscured  by  the  grossoess  of  die 
atmosphere,  and  by  exhalations  which  ascend  like  clovds. 

That  the  general  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  are  alone  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  epidemic  diseases,  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  following,  amongst  other  phenomena,  which  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  pestilence.  Moles,  mice,  serpents,  coniea,  foxes,  &c., 
are  observed  to  quit  their  subterraneoixs  >abodes,  and  to  seek  the 
openair;  the  birds  of  the  air  to  depart  entirely  from  their  usual 
residence,  as  happened  in  the  plague,  which  afflicted  Athene  during 
•  the  Peloponnesian  U-ar ;  and  fishes  suddenly  to  die. 

Calms,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  parlacuiar  winds,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  have  been  observed  to*  be  injniious  to  health. 

•Dr.  Baynard  rerasfrks,  th^t,  during  tbe'height  of  the  pkigueof 
London,  1665,  there  was  "such  a  general  calm  and  serenity  of 
weather,  as  if  the  wind,  and  the  rafin  also,  had  been  banished  the 
realm;  and  for  many  weeks  together  be  could  not  discover  the 
least  breath  of  wind^  so  much  as  to  stir  a  fan.  The  fires  with 
great  difficulty  were  made  to  burn;  there  fell  abundance  ^f 
mildews ;  and  the  very  bittis  would  pant  for  breath,  especially  the; 
larger  sort,  and  were  observed  to  fly  more  heavily  than  at  otlier 
times.     (C.  R.  i.  73.) 

Grand  Cairo  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  at  tWe  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, which,  by  keeping  off  the  win<k,  makes  the^  Iteats  fery  stifling. 
This,  with  others  which  I  shall  afterwards  mention,  is,,  no  doulH, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  frequency  and  mortality  of  plague  in  that 
ilevoted  city. 

Jn  a  similar  manner,  the  refre^ing  breezes  from  the  Levant, 
are  intercepted  by  the  high  rock  of  Gidbraltar,  which  occasions 
stifling  heats,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
season  in  that  garrison.  And  this^  I  apprehend,  may  serve,  at 
least,  in  pUrt,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Gibraltar  has  been 
visited  with  the  plague  four  times  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  whilst 
it  has  occurred  at  Malta  but  once  in  more  than  a  century. 

The  violence  of  the  winds,  as  when  they  are  confined  in  parrow 
channels,  or  suddenly  turned  aside  from  their  course,  may  readily 
occasion  disease  in  persons  over-heated,  or  otherwise  predisposed^ 
Much  depends  also  upon  the  points  of  the  compass  from  whence 
they  blow.  Of  the  winds  in  our  hemisphere,  generally  speaj^ing, 
the  wholesome  seem  to  be  the  Etesian,  or  those  which  blow  from 
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the  North,  and  the  unwhotesome   thbse   which   blow  from  the 
South. 

According  to  Frederick  Hoffman,   manufactttrer«  of  nitre  kave 
obserred,  *'  that  the  beds  of  earth  prepared  for  that  acid  of  the 
air,  Mhich  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  nitre,  are  impregnated  > 
principally  or  solely,  whilst  the  winds  blow  from  the  points-  of  the 
compass  between  the  North  and  East."     (Ingr.  64.) 

These  winds  are  remarkable  for  cooling  the  air. 

In  Egypt  the  Etesian  winds  are  said  generally  to  prevail  at  the 
period  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  also  the  period  of 
the  cessation  of  the  plague  in  that  coimtry.     (Ing.  6o,) 

Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient  Physicians,  have  insisted  es- 
pecially upon  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  winds^  which  blow  from 
the  South.  Cdsus,  after  giving  some  directions  respecting  what 
ought  to  be  avoided  during  an  epidemic,  adds :  *^  all  these  things  • 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  every  pestilence ;  but  particularly  \n 
that  whith  is  brought  on  by  Southerly  winds." 

Lancisi  states,  that  Varro  being  at  Corcyra  whilst  a  fleet  and  ati. 
army  ^ere  there,  and  all  the  bouses  were  filled  with  the  sick  and 
the  dead,  made  new  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
and  admitted  the  Jiorth  wind,  shut  up  the  pestilential  light  on  the 
other  side,  and  changed  the  door,  by  wbicb^  and  other  attentions 
of  a  similar  nature,  he  carried  his  companions  and  his  family  safe 
through. 

Empedocles  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  country  (Sicily)  from 
barrenness  and  from  pestilence,  by  elosing  up,  as  Plutarch  relates, 
an  opening  in  a  mountain^  through  which  the  90utk  wind  used  to 
blow  upon  the  plains. 

According  to  the  same  principles,  the  absence  of  the  Etesian 
winds  ought  to  be  noxious,  and  the  Southerly  winds  salutary^  : 
And  we  find  that  the  Etesian  winds  not  blowing  as .  usual  that 
year,  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
great  plague  of  Athens.  In  Egypt,  are  the  Etesian  winds  absent,' 
or.  do  Southeriy  winds  prevail,  previous  to,  or  during  the  periods 
©f  pestilence  .^  .  • 

The  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  must,  no  doubt,  frequently  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  we  inhabit,,  or  over 
which  the  winds  blow.  Impregnated  from  salt  petre  gronnds,  as 
in  the  East  Indies,  they  will  occasion  convulsive,  and  spasmodic 
affections,^  paralysis,  tetanus,  fever,  cholera  morbus^  and  death. 

After  a  course  of  Southerly  winds,  blowing  over  the  burning  ' 
sands  of  Africa,  a  plague  very  often  follows  at  Tunis,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  withdraw  to  old  Carthage.      When  epidem- 
ics prevail  in  the  towns,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  generally,  in  Gib^ 
raltar,  and  otrher  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Malta,  in  the  $aine 
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seasoiv  diey  usually  comnieDce,  spread,  decline,  aod  cease,  in  all 
of  them^  at  periods  nearly,  or  entirely  similar. 

Tbe  atmosphere  notoriously  becomes  noxious  to  health  by  im- 
pregnation with  marsh  effluvia.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  introduce  pure  water  from  the  hills,  to  correct 
the  malignity  of  marshes.  We  read  in  Strabo,  that  the  marshes 
near  Alexandria  lost  all  their  mischievous  influence,  when  they 
y^ere  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  It  still  continues  to  be  at  the  precise 
period,  at  which  the  «limy  bed  of  that  river  becomes  exposed,  that 
the  plague  commences,  and  when  it  is  again  covered,  that  it  ceases 
generally  in  Egypt.  Through  the  midst  of  Grand  Cairo,  there 
passes  a  great  canal,  which  is  filled  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  in- 
crease, and  emptied  as  they  diminish.  It  is  at  the  latter  period 
that  the  plague  commences,  and  at  the  former,  that  it  ceases  in 
that  city. 

In  the  Island  of  Zealand,  which  is  full  of  stagnant  waters,  there 
..  occurs  an  epidemic  intermittent,  almost  annually,  in  the  autumn. 
That  the  epidemics  of  Gibraltar,  where  there  are  no  marshes, 
should  commence,  spread,  decline,  and  cease,  at  precisely  similar 
periods,  shews,  that  these  diseases  obey  similar  general  laws,  and 
that  it  is  the  type  only,  which  is  determined  by  the  modification 
of  the  cause. 

When  the  Salopians  of  the  Lake  were  anniwlly  visited  by  ^ 
pestilence,  M.^  Hostilius  freed  them  from  it  by  removing  them  four 
miles  from  the  place. 

formerly  the  city  of  Oxford  was  unhealthy,  the  Isis  and  Char- 
well  being  filled  with  mud,  from  which  after  a  flood,  noxious  ex- 
halations ascended.  In  1517,  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of.  Winchester,  those  rivers  were  cleansed,  and  more 
trenches  cut  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  since^  which  time  the 
town  haa>bcen  more  healthy. 

Enqpedocles  delivered  the  Selinantic  from  a  pestilence,  by  di- 
reding' two  neighboring  streams  to  b^  turned  into  the  Lazyore,  a 
sluggish.  streaQ>  crossing  through;  their  settlement.  By  this  oper- 
ation, its  course  was  rendered  more  brisk,  the  channel  was  cleaixspd^ 
and,  tfs  Laerticis  r^ates,  the  waters  becoming  fresh  and  sweety  the 
plague  ceased.  ,  :  . 

Petef' Sahus  Diveisus,*  in  his  tract  upon  pestilential  fevers,  has  . 
the  .foUowiag  observations :  '^  If  pestilential  fevers  proceed  from 
stagnant  w4Uers,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  introduce  a  run- 
ing  atijeam;  or  else  to  dry  tbwi  up  altogether,  as  is  practi^d  in 
my  cottiBtry,  where  the  water  stagnated  in  the  public  canjils  round 
about^  valid  undergoing,  corruption,  excited>  towards,  the  end  of 
suTMner  and  daring  the  autumn  of^tvtry  ftat^ ,  violent;  pesti- 
lential fevers."        ... 
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vicinity  6f  his  residence  mUti|?g<a  Uad*$m^ll,^U^4iW>fMtt^ff|i)fV^ 
inW^lkiJit^,  )J'SW  Wst.Aappily  .fr^fd^from  t|^.|)«a)^f^i^U/9iM^ 
bj^^'iiiclyh^.had^  for 'niau^  ^•«air;8,jib^en  harra^s^ oi^Du^  46e.icj&«^ 

of  ike  summer  !^  .    .  .     ,  ♦ ., 

Diodoru^  SijCulus  ascribes  the  plague,!^  A tlifJ9|IJU>4Uf;i/oUpw-. 
ing^^^pes^/l^bundan^e  of  raia  had  f(all£i\  iu  tbf.^wiQteTfi  ^f$^i$i^j^i 
>j^f§aDlji|.  <^rth  beiog  over,  wei,  in  nian)r.,|)la5»s,^.e^cf{^y^» 
low  5iid,>olIow. grounds,  the. water  layjike  ?tapdiBg..pcj(pJis,^ng, 
^jWiS^"^^%  t^J^^*^^^^  ^"^  cqrrupted  by,  th^.he^t !pf  t^  «i^.m/)i^ 
thj3a[cc,pr.pdu,9ed  a  miaj  of  g;ros?  and  .stinking,  vappf^,  wl)ifth*,qoi>.^ 

rupteiithe  ^if-,  as  it  often  happ^os  about  ^Uhy,n^ar^^;.;iy4>N^ 
8^(|&  //^  mmi  of  food  much  aasomud  the  progrt^s.qf^i^^j^ftif^ 
for  the  year  before,  the  fruits,  by  too  muph,  f^,  .>y^*i«^  Vi;^q^^^)i^ 

jEiSe  Wbpcs  eSpecVatly.of  WQody  jiii4  uuQiiltiy^pd '^q^itrM|a^^ 
tf^Jli^alth  of  (be  crews. of  ships,  wiil.dopeiid  vefy.nwx;!^  imo|^^^^ 
sfeq>>ng9"**o^*'^fP''.  onshore,  upon  tieir  bejijg  ^jj^^ 
sea,,  or  to  (he  land  wind,  and  upon  tb^ir  proxiu^j(  .to^  pf  ^^^t$^^ 
from  the  snore.  A  few  cable  lengths  raay  in  thi^B  f,Qsp^i,/^^^^% 
very  njaterial  ^iflference.  The  farther  frqmla^^^^j^^  pax^rjf^^^" 
ritv,  the  nearer,  the  nipre  d?iiiger.  ^,       .  I       ,^.., .    ^^^yj 

In  respect  to  my  present  ob^ect^ it  w'oidd  h^/^apftAupvi^  i^^^W^A 
upbnfty^  nwmner  in, which  th^qualitU?  of^th^'^tvpi^'pifmfff^^ 
may^bQ  effected  by  earthquakes,  miueraU,  pae^ts^|^al|^p.'v(C{|^^f^ 
cornets,  or ''planetary  influence.     Neitbef  is  it  .material  to  j'nqmjie , 
particularry  into  the  effects  of  vegetable  exhalaticai,  and  animal  pa* 
tr^faction,  meaning  to  indicate,  rather  than  to  .esplain  the,  causes 
which  vitiate  the  «tme^phere,  «o  as  to..Gy9G^sif)iiepideipi/9  .^s?, 

eas.e^.^^j    .-    i     ./     -  -  ,.  '•  »  ••.     ;  •     I      '^^         »     \ 

..There  is,  however,, one  cause^  which,  as  it  did^t.opprate^tp^^ 
great  a  'degree  in  ancient, ^s  it  has  done  in, modern  tune^'  ^ffi/"f  P^ 
considerably  overlooked,  and  i^ao  frequei)t|y  p  actios,  aiui  or  sum 
extensive  influence,  "ias  to   occasion /several  .^f  o^r  .pruici|)a)[  «^^ 
nioj^t  usual  iepidernics,  seems  to  .deserve. pore  particular.* f20usiqe|^ 
ratimi.     I  mean  that  alteration  of  the^qi^ali^ies  or  tlie  aV,  proJucea 
by  the  bn?^tbing  of  many  persons^  confined   togettier  iy.  a.siiall 
space,  ^licti  is  always  a  pnncipiL  »«in4Jo4en  Ihe  *sale  cause  of 
those  modfficatidris  of  Typhus,  caned  Hospital,  Ship^..  ancj  JaO 
fevers,  so  common  in  thifljopuiitry.  .  ,  ^.         -^     ,   ..\  [,f 

The  effects  of  a  noxious  atmoiphere',  produced  jby,  Fespir^tidOy 
operathig  ?n  f  arious' degress  ^f  Intensity^  are  'well  ex<ynplified',t^' 
the  gi*€fat  divdi^ity  oT  phaBnooiena;  which  jnarked  the  memorab|e\c^'- 
tastrophe  ttf  the"  EbgUsh  factory  imprisdied  in  the  blt^ok  hole  of 
Calcutta,  as  described  in  the  narrative  oiFMf.Hovvell'^^^    ^       .  . 
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fuMHifflf,  »  Ae  |«l  o^  N«wg«le  a  feTer  me4  to  tppiBar  an- 
amllt,  fciK  mriy  ki  ket  tr«ft*er.  (Inf.  103.) 

But  Ac  KijiVMiw  fmects  of  Hi0  mt  of  jftna  hat^  iMBCtt  fiiMifeMed 
in  tkdr  nost  destructive^  as  wdl  as  most  edifymf  fonn^  wbHi  Ihe 
apartments  over  them  (it  was  formerly  the  custom  in  this  country 
to  luive  the  prisons^  or  dmigeons^  immediately  under  the  place  of 
tmi^hamk^en  opened  for  the  purpose  of  faoiding  4ms  Aimtes^ 
Hie  fori  air  «f  iIk  prison  underneath,  together  wMi  ihie  noiiitMs 
iJipers  of  te  cM  and  damp  apartments  newly  ope«ied,  Mftg  set 
in  «iotmi,  and  being  driven  by  currents  of  Ae  extermd  atlWo«plNM 
wgaim/t  tite  auditory^  affected  them  so  as  to  prodooe  fatal  ttialdBca ; 
wMlit  ihe  prisoners^  who  were  habitnated  to  that  fo«l  air  wMrin, 
wmd  iesa  exposed  to  the  currents  from  without  by  wktdi  it  Wmmft 
im  vMitibii,  escaped  wiburt. 

Hiis  I  apprehend  will  be  found  to  be  the  proper  exphmMiw 
of  tiie  memorable  afiair  of  die  black  assizes  at  Oxfortl  in  15?^^ 
wheti  the  judges  and  the  auditm-y,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred^ 
were  seited  wHh  a  uiidady,  <ii  which  they  all,  or  ahnost  all,  perished, 
wbiiat  the  prisoners  remained  uninjured,  it  is  stated  diaf  almost 
every  one  ptvseot  died  mt  kin  forty  hours.'* 

A  similar  cahmily  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  Oxford  to- 
Jidy^  1579*  The  jurors  died  presefitly ;  shortly  after  died  Sir 
Robert  Bail,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Robert  de  Olie,  Sir  William 
Bdhingtou,  Mr.  Winman,  Mr.  De  Olie,  High  SheriiF,  Mr.  Davers, 
Mr.  itaf€dttrt,  Mr.  Kisle,  Mr.  Pholeplace,  Mr.  Gi^enwood,  Mf. 
Foater,  Serjeant  Baram,  Mr.  Stephens,  &c.  There  died  at  Ox- 
ford three  hundred  persons ;  sickened  there,  and  died  at  other 
places,  two  hundred  and  odd  from  July  6  to  August  12^  after 
whidi  not  one  died  of  that  sickness.  (Tell  Tale  194.) 

In  1581  Mr.  Teegionat  Lawnston,  Mr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Chrislapher 
Watson,  with  eighteen  persons  more  (popish  priests),  perished  at 
York  witli  the  disease  of  the  prison.  (Jews  and  Bdbei,  p.  549.) 

Alan  Old  Bailey  ^ssions  in  1750,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
SaaMstl  Pcniiant,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Mr.  Barcu  Clark,  iIk  Lord 
Mnynr^  Mr.  Dmnel  Lambert,  half  the  jury,  Mr.  Ancholiy  Biggs, ' 
Surgeon,  and  many  others,  lost  their  lives. 

JUbcm,  the  middlie  of  tbe  last  century  many  persons  being  close 
shut  up  in  the  prison  of  St.  Martin's  round  hottsty  some  died  in' 
afaw  bonra. 

In  wtf  work  upon  epideonc  dieses  1  bnvn  stated  inHnnces  of 
nhip  fcwcr,  or  lyphua,  produced  siaqply  by  ahwtlHig  dnwn  die 
hatebti,  nni  kneping  priaosiefs  confined  in  a  saanH  spnoa  withonC 
venation.    On  boanl  of  Guineanmn  both  fcinr  and  acnrty  have 

Ttrnt  1km  nlMalion  proJl»ced  in  die  air  by  dm  inniration  of 
VOL.  XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXI.  L 
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many  patients  crawd^d  together  in  an  hospitirl^  eipe^kiUjltilr4^ 
buiidmg  be  in  a  low  or  unwholesome  situationy  wills  be  loIIoTf^ 
^hen  in  a  sufficient  degree,  with  fever  of  a*  similfur.  descr^tioo^ 
requires  neither  proof  nor  illustration. 

2.  Sudden  or  Extreme  Vicissitudes  of  Temperature. 

'  The  second  cause  of  epidemic  disieases,  whicb  I  baVe  enume- 
rated^ is  sudden  or  extreme  vicissitudes  of  temperature.-  bt  eannot 
he  doubted,  that  this  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  disease,  nor  that, 
M'hen  extensively  operating,  it  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  epi- 
deniic.  It,  however,  for  the  most  part,  only  acts  as  an  auxilbry 
or  collateral  cause:  the  countries  in  which  those  vicissitudes  are  the 
greatest>  and  the  seasons  in  which  they  are  the  most  extreme^  wiH? 
be  found,  other  things  being  equal  to  be  the  most  sufaje^t  to 
epidemics.  In  Egypt,  the  variation  of  the  theritionfeter  from'fieon 
to.ifiidnight,  in  epideiitic  seasons,  is  stated  to  be  usually  very  greats 
At  Malta  in  1813  it  was  when  the  diiFerence  between  the  tempe- 
rature of  noon  and  midnight  was  at  the  highest,  that  the'plagcie 
was  the  most  extended,  and  the  mortality  the  greatest.  In  iMh- 
viduals  it  is  about  nudni<;ht,  or  towards  morning,  that -attacks  of 
disease,  as  well  as  death,  are  believed  most  frequently  to  heippen. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  which  constitute  'Ae 
day,  at  which  the  dimiiuition  of  temperattii'e  is  the  greatest,-  the 
air  which  we  breathe  the  least  pure,  and  the  exciting  powers,  gene- 
rally, both  physical  and.  moral,  applied  in  the  smallest  degree  of 
intensity. 

3.  Deficiency/  of  Nourishment. 

It  is  notorious,  not  only  that  years  of  famine,  arising  from  ^taat 
scarcity,  are  also  years  of  pestilence,  but  that,  in  eV^ry  coAihlu- 
nity,  those  classes  or  individnals  who  have  the  fewest  ttieolifS  of 
procuring  spbsistence,  are  also  the  most  liable  to  epidemic  itialadies. 
And,  if  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  should  not  bA  deemed  atdne 
an  adequate  cause  of  pestilence,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ^tfiiit  it 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease,  virhen,  front' the^  force 
of  the  other  causes  merely,  it  woiild  not  take  place.  ^" 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  plague  bf  Atheils,  acbording  W^Sio- 
dorus  Siculus,  was  a  scarcity  of  food.  .       '  -      i 

In  the  year  21  before  Christ,  the  plague  of  Syracuse  was'pre- 
ceded,  and  seems  to  have  been  principally  occaskrtred  by^faidlh^; 

ln£nglanda  famine  con^menced  in  1315,  ^ich^tifas^d'lheat 
that  horses  and  dogs  were  eaten,  atrd  contitiued' fdt'  tfat^'jj^krs, 
ending  in  a  most  terrible  pestilence.  '    /  j^i  ^      ...»^ 

During  the  plagues  of  liotrdon  in  1665,  and  of 'MlUlAttes  in 
17S0^  ^  (Scarcity  of  jprovisaons  wfts  otea^iotic^'by'lbi'^iiiiMiken 
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lHMi§liili»'Wlitoii  w«iis)  resorted  to^  in  consequence  af  the  belief  in 
^oDfEagion^  w^ith  a  view  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  malady; 
aiid- die  scarcity^  in  its  tarn,  greatly  extended  botik  the  iiokneas  and 
BBOFtality. 

4.  Depression  of  Mind. 

.Tb^.  last  of  th«  prpper  cfiu^fts  pf  epidemic  iia^^en,  and  a  VJ^ 
pf^yi^rM  oDf»  is  terifpr^  o^  a  SQttl^d  depresi9iop  of  mwd.  Lancidi, 
(chapter  vii  and  xviii)  places  serenity  of  mind  among  the  requisit«a 
in.  his  prophylactic  plan.  *'  I  do  not,  however,"  says  he,  "  re- 
commend cheerfulness  a?  an  aQtit6de  to  pestilential  distempers 
upon  theoretical  consideration^  alone,  but  I  do  so  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  experience,  and  request  my  readers  to  note  it  accordingly, 
^iyin^s  and  others  have  related,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
pl^gi^  f^ear  wrx^nght,  greater  mischief  than  the  true  conta^on 
ilf^f ;  oa  which  ajpfcouiit  b^  aolemnly  declares  that^  during  the 
plague  at  Leipsic  in  l6S0,  he  did  not  know  a  single  instance  of 
iickk^99  ^c^rring  from  the  phgue^  which  did  not  originate  in 
t^noTi  And  yet. this  observer  saw  numberless  cases  of  the  dis^ 
ea09  iA  LqipMc.  The  ^ubj^ct  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience 
^r.q^y  jlaite  collf^agueA  John  Mana  Constance,  and  Luke  Toma- 
to, dfUring  the.  pestilence,  which  almost  depopulated  Rome  ift 
1^4u  Those  physicians  pcursonally  attended  the  sick  in  the  plague 
ll^itaj^  aod  frankly  owned  to  me,  that  their  escape  from  that 
Yipl^nt  CQnta^on  was.  owing  to  their  firm  and  cheerful  state  of 
mind^  enabling  them  to  disregard  death,  and  administer  friendly 
reproof  to  the  fearful.  All  those  who  were  timid  were  carried  off* 
by  the  distemper/' 

.  tThesje  .are  the  statements  of  persons  believing  in  contagion  ;  and 
yi^tjitis  s^lf-eyideut  diat  neither  can  the  greatest  equanimity  pre- 
vant^.nor.jlhe  greatest  tioiidity  oocaaion,  a  disease,  which  depends 
H^q/lk  /Contagion,  aUbough  the  former  may  serve  to  niitigate,  and 
^f  lattfir.to  aggravate  its  effects.  Fearlessness  cannot  prevent,  nor 
.t^wnoccasipa  smalL-pox. 

..  .(Xn^^h^  .Qther  hand,. under  a  slight  degree  of  epidemic  conatitu* 
tion  of  the  air,  and  of  deficiency  .of  nourishment^  terror  might 
9lGicaji}09  di^e^^Q,  when  it  would  jiot  otherwise  happen ;  and,  imder 
a  higher  degree  of  those  causes,  equanimity  might  prevent  disease, 
W^dl>  it  ^.ould  otherwise  take  place,  it  is  to  this  source  (equani- 
l^ijil^)^Tather.lh9ja  to  his  strict  teinperance,  as  reported  by  Aulus 
Qi^lis^.tbat  w€i  ought  probably  to  attribute  die  exem|^ibn  of 
^oprat^affr.oop^  tha.plagu^,  which  in  his  time  afflicted  Athens. 
•  Noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  then,  sudden  or  extireuie  vicissitudes 
<tf^(^p»pM9ltni»,  .deficiency  of  nourishment)  and  depression  of  mind, 
^ffifiUMfi^  ^at  I  copsider,  the  four  proper  causes  of  •  pestili^nce ; 
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which,  in  their  various  combinations^  proportions^  lane 
prt^JWfei^ifei'jr  *ifif<)^ if  spefctes  of ' ripidefrtW.  'The^wKt-  i^ 
edly  the  chief,  ^tHid'^'sonf^itties  at  the  cbmiiMc^fHyH 
dtfuS^.^^^^'Bdt'if'i^/rdr  die  lAoat  pUrt,  at  least  ih' 'fti^' prW^fSsifV 
epM4i^dD;  timced  ^itU  otie  or  niori^;  6r  M  th^  'dtlier  causes  i/anl 
od«^%¥  UnoH^;  oi"liH  the  other  causes;  may,  fn  ih^  absence  or  tie' 
nlnadlis^'^ualities  Hif  the  air,  be  adequate  tb  |>r6dface^  aiseifS^' 
Bifteii  thte  %ttA^  of  their  comfoinatiofeis  depetfd  th^  toodifid&t(6l^s 
of^ittseMt^ptoduced;    •  fi..m^.  ..^    ,  ..luHo 

-nio*    xj   '    •««         -'•       ••  ■'         '•     •'*»  •"     >/"wbiq*'  nt 

ei  n  n  Ml     ,n "     SECTION- V.       - -^-'"  •  ^'  '''^'»"^"' 

1o  anil..    >«'  »■•  ••     ••  '  »M    i-.K     -t,    .i>>3i:}ih^oi(| 

jB.3ii!vi'if4rf^e9^fP«^  Cai/ws  of  l^idefokMkeaie^''    .  .nJujir 

S^nm^^iioiiseqtteflices  of  the  belief  in  contagidti'^'ebnsiderlid^^'itii^J 
oiMl^of'^pidtmii^  disecii^s,  by  adding  to  tb^'fOV^e^  t^f  t^b  M'^ 
oMftiis/'^ialy  nMltyj^j^  in 'ttU  severe  e)>idefAics;  thb  'Ottlei^ 
id0vitBbtemtrkn««s«mlin^tality.  '       '*i="  '**    (|f»'^ 

*)Arh«';iermr  vmspired  during  a  pestiltod^;  bjr '(he  view' id^'VM^il' 
reu9ilittg  caiaiMy,  and  by  the  apiprehensidns,  'whsffi^r  ^  Wi  w^ 
sattitti'eiiuse,  of  being  affected  liite'  Otheirs,  fbrbis  "ith  tt<KRit)mlH'' 
abd<ipQr}}aps '  th«  most  powerful'  ehose  of  itfOi-MliiyJ  '  BUif  mw 
tbcnbelief  in  coffKsigi^n  the  disease  is  yfeeflfied 'alMo^  ii^^^taWe?^ 
aadilerror  is  0till  farther  increased:  and  i^heh that  ot>in{bD;'^^i^* 
tiaiied  Jby  nedtcal  aulbority.ik  accredited  by  gbVeN^Midhrflf^mff^ 
nMRiiefpiit  badtes^  and  officially  acted  tipOn  1>y  thef  ad^tiofi^W^ 
c«BfoniiaMe.ineai«res  of  police,  with  a  viewof  pr^ef^TiOn,' ^ 
pflM0  ift^aognanted  in  a  dreadful  ratio,  \be'pubKc'ftirnd'te'sifi|(!>all^^ 
and  destruction  beeormes  ineakulable:    Uafder  suth' VM^iMtai/<?|^!^ 
tha  tnrf  raivort  of  <a>pe8ti(eiiee  in  *any  'one  qti^er  lof  ^he  ^^f  / 
spcaads  UDiferBabtdanyi,  and'  begets  universal^  pre^^ttbU  i'lf  ^et/ 
oflieejiia«d>  iii'thaif  fie^reas-  of'  an  eptdeitiie,  effecting  several  cdDn* 
tiM^dpiiihabctanilsiof  the  most  reanote' quartern fh>ixltH^[k)dedfeW 
ha^-cMitiiaicament  fe«I  il^  baneful   influenfee  long  bbfUr^  W' 
approach.     A  plague,  or  yellow  fever,  occurring  in  Asili,  Atf^, 
oi^bliBeaina^wUt«Msca»bti;tNe*adoption  -^f  the  tiiic^gf  tigid  ^  ithidhdi- 
ti»»iifllie'«hoi«tt^filhei>Ballic.  '  T^  arrival  df  a  iship  br^  Ve^l^ 
frandany  Hiouiiliiy,  itvil^btcb^^stitotiee  freqabtitty  occcM,  i^s  aftendUif 
wilbifBwaiitfDnsj^even'ivheB'tbete  i^ mo  actual  disease  either  Id^^^  / 
v€iMH)berself^i<ew*>i|i  Uba  eouwtry' from  whence* '«hd  came?/ 
wbetv4lMlte»liap()€«i9^o^  be^si€tiia»di^eivse«<Ste  board;'  O^Ut  tiKej'j 
which  she  had  laftj  'alid^ao  ^pid^niic  ainfiftfhanl^tfsly'd^jftilifteliili 
thefJ|ilaBeaofbher^iival^  <a<«oiiiciikAitfe  wbicti^do^s'ilhd^Uifrhli 
8aahro«ftkn«(^|mlii,>>im  isl«IMditfle  ^tid' 'Anvi^t'Eild^^b  J»  )i»o] 
giliU,lwlMMi€(rfMibnti|ic«iii8ttfac^  k»«<%ntH)W'''JThiUf  Wntf "» 
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.  I^  ^tipices  admcent  19  counU^s  subject  to  frequent  vi^fl^tioqs.^i! 
pejst]fen£e,  is  Gi)uralt^r  ayifl  Spain  in  respect  tp  the  cm^\  of.i^HII^ 
th^'d^ead  anc^  aniietj  oi*  Jt^e  public,  are  aoces^riljr  aUuo^^  Uipefb* 
8^n|.^^jrhe  ,ipQU9e  ,«ptaWi?hpi,snt8i.|ar^,,p^rpeti»aUjiijgfti,^te,i^J^ 

fortune  to  arrive  in  a  state  of  disease  from  a  plB^9iA^ffyHlgJMtf^ 
an.  epidemic,  in  any  port  at  which  the  malady  soon  after  com- 
mences, is  immediately  coiiaid^i^  4s  )h&4ource  from  which  it  is 
propagated,  as  happened  to  an  unfortunate  man  of  the  name  of 
Santosy  or  Saatoy<«b\n«iig  ^ftmi  Cadis  ^r^  Malaj^ar/att^  arriving  at 
Qi|jgilj:^.^i|^,  ^ygW«f„^4a04.. ,  Ift.tbis  as^.  iiiSt9#d).'9liJidQ|ihlg. 

^Cm%HW^^h  ^9  *(«J?^  iU,'H?i*adi»g,,the^jBp^(^ 
only  cakulatea  to  raise  the  public  indigpalA9a.;«gaUMlt>lthe  kidooealli 
"i^V^V/oV^^MiMj  thft.fl»irfi?iiitmie  tA.'ha?Aib(Biw  aiR9i«Mike 
^iMfPPf^^W*  fWfiAi^>»*^(tbp»««lai^»'  ^^  ^  WM  laaik.  ti^jsuftii^itf 
***^yfe!f(?^H^W'  fiVW  sp^tj^f  aQ4U9yapA9«»r..InUK«maiuMrii>o4tocMr 
^??}itB  ^JB^^^'^^^t^Pite^l^  J|?ad,i;qwn]Hwaticin  /with  placesifiUppc^slNL 
^Snf^.!^Mi^^^  ^^  PH^r^^'^varpntm^  'Oa^  if  tbeilast  ofrlb^ifilodiftti] 
"".pi^^ifWri  1?^  i^^Wiilw^Ml^y  IW^ofoi.  th^gr  r  aie:  bumt^i  f.Thia> 
a(|fi^^  ip^flyj.j^iirs  ^go..upQn»ft.laRgftrM»ley|lt  Gilo»i\ 

^^l^ormui^^i^^^  ib^  ;*4editen3ioeiw^  sbiosidsait 

v^jff^is^,K^^4i)t/9  l|^v^.{)i^8an4;iU  of  49^,plague  oftboaidyiiieiatniaiij 
aM^if^Ujic^t^,  kuowwg  yyWe.  Po  fin4  ^Iter.  X  l»v».«laqwbcaaq 
tfb^e^;  M  fM^'^^  of  ,t]^s^  wfajicb.  happened  some  year^  iigd«  k^h 
O^gj^. ^.] 41,^  pol^ ,g^^?Kjn9fl)ihfrsijw#i, sifnilar qas«.«imiirfld ailJ 
Hwi^^r^l^  ^^wiqpapffs.i^fi'ilieil^tltiQfi  teBtq« 

'"'iife?^  Wiij)..  .)^QW*r<J,f|ft.bw  wqrk,,upwi,^HaftBttai^.l|W»ka«fto 
^*iS^*§9WWP^'F¥iM96f .,  5^  *>wMwhiFjft  ai^QlHins^^tiiiBtglMmil 
■%»  f  ffW*i  w^ft,4riv;«ft  .^fff^  both.  frow.  4»<!pnai«Dd  iXiifial09-«Jr 
(^Wl^to^^,p:jJ^.,,,,,.  , .  ..  »  ..  u>.  nj.j 

^g  mjy;cipM»i«WPU,ftf  4be^e  pfQc;ige4nig««ir«gii$4lly/aggfa9BtM^io 
w)i^j|i^,,jprphibUiQi)  ;of t k^er^y^rse,  ,sf)  ln,ilhi9^iCftseiti}s  UstvteaiiJ 
cqi^ip^,.  ^o^ft^  p)f/yifbipb.  wrfl  mmlfj^  t4QPAnde«l  ,i(|«ia4l>&^otfaani) 

th^(ny8eri^.pf  pflitil^ei^)  ^rj9  84iif(9i«4.by  iiOticipaUoiVtoriwitliea^ 

infjri&9|^^9m«^  o£a  t^de  doid^f 

SS^MS^SR^feiW^*^       pQfttagiofl»i<«?pkl|emkft  fief j*iltee«*|usdj 

un^toi^Jl|jgA)untw,i9»#^d  eLlte«teWli|i»niIlbfbl«WBi«f,liNiPX 
^^wy3ffl«A^?J!ffl8^         WMi.tfle^p  Mjiinf^.lMKLi»na.dw*  shU. 
receive  travellers.    Confidence  between  neighbours  is  at  an  end» 
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Even  the  ties  of 'kindred  are  severed.  The  sick^  deserted  by  fttetfds 
and  relations,  are  left  to  the  care  of  mercenary  attendants,  generally 
^  ihe  most  hardened  description,  Mrho,  if  they  do  not  accelerate 
iheir  deaths,  are  too  often  impatient  to  profit  by  their  spoils.  JBut 
eveb  these  aie  sometimes  disheartened,  and  sicken  or  fly.  In  Gi-* 
bnUtar  in  1804' pestiferous  patients  were  fomid  dead  in  their  beds 
without  aa^  person  near  them ! 

The  dreadful  effects  of  the  belief  in  contagion  are  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
plague  of  Marseilles  in  17^.  By  the  10th  of  September 
Mveral  parties  of  galley  slaves,  with  which  the  magistrates  bad 
been  supplied  to  remove  bodies  and  to  bury  the  dead,  had  suc- 
cessively perished.  On  that  day  a  reinforcement  is  received  of 
Iboie  galley  slaves,  ''  and  six,  who  are  butchers  by  trade,  Are  sent 
to  serve  in  the  slaughter-houses,  where,  all  the  butchers  being  Sead 
or  deserted,  no  one  is  left  to  kill  oxen  and  sheep.  By  the  lltb 
there  are  hardly  any  physicians  or  surgeons^  who  have  not  »%«i 
away  or  perished.  The  people  are  in  want  of  every  thing.  Pro^ 
visions  are  not  to  be  procured.  No  medicines  or  drugs  are  to'  hi 
kad,  iming  to  the  flight  of  the  apothecaries,  druggists,  andgrb€ersi 
The  dying  cannot  make  their  wills  for  want  of  notaries  ;  they 
cAnnot  confess  for  want  of  priests.  Women  with  chiid  hoiye  no 
oHistance  in  their  labor.  Misery  is  at  its  height.  Tho^e  wkdm 
disease  has  missed  perish  by  famine  or  despair.  The  fountains  of 
charity  are  dried  up.  The  heavens  seem  to  be  of  BttASS, 
AND  THE  EARTH  OP  iron/'  (Res- 1.  323-4.  Joumal  of  the 
Plague  of  Marseilles.)  It  is  not,  I  should  apprehend,  over-eMi« 
mathig  die  operation  of  terror,  and  all  the  other  consequences  of 
the  belief  in  contagion,  to  impute  to  them  nine-tenths  of  the  wbt>Ie 
culao^ity  which  happened  on  this  occasion. 

'  Silch  are  the  injurious  effects  of  the  dread,  ocdasioned  by  the 
mere  ptienomena  of  pestilence,  aggravated  by  the  belief  in  con- 
tagion individually  operating,  and  farther  augmented  by  the  influ- 
eAce  of  this  belief,  concentrated  and  set  in  motion  by  authority. 

-  By  the  measures  adopted  under  this  belief  for  its  prevention 
nil  tbe  calamities  of  pestilence  are  necessarily  aggravated.  The 
efteotsof  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation,  digging  ditches,  and 
iriacing  cordons  of  troops  round  what  are  called  infected  cities,  if 
(be  inhabitants  were  really  laboring  under  a  contagious  disease, 
would  be  to  multiply  the  chances  of  infection,  as  well'  sis  to 
iricrelase  moil^lity;  for  although  a  noxious  atmosphere  cannot 
getlemte  contagion,  compulsory  residence  among  the  infected  would 
tend  to  spread  the  disease,  whilst  exposure  to  a  deleterious  air 
dmild  ftot.  fail  to  render  it  more  severe,  and  to  increase  its  mort^ty ; 
aifkd  the  air  iftself  being  the  principal  cau^e  of  the  disease,  imprison- 
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ilieiit  in  it  would  be  justly  chargeable  with  almost  the  whole  of 
dte  calamity.  It  would  be  little  better  thkn  authorised  tdurd^h: 
upon  a  large  scale. 

.  AH  diese  evils  are  necessarily  farther  aggravated  and  adgMtetod 
by  every  measure^  which,  by  increasing  seclusion^  restrictiony  sfMd 
confinenienty  tends  to  depress  the  mind,  to  render  the  means  <lf 

^subsistence  more  scanty  or  precarious,  and  to  diminish  the  faetii- 
ties  of  procuring  consolation  or  assistance ;  such  as  the  shutting 
up  of  houses,  the  establishment  of  guards  over  private  dwdKngs, 
and  the  insulation  of  different  streets,  or  different  quarters  of  a 
city. 

Under  such  circumstances  mortality  is  farther  increased  by  the 
diiBcuItyi  and  frequently  even  the  impossibility  of  procuring  me« 
dical  aid  ;  for,  if  professional  men  were  in  sufficient  number,  and 
aoificiently  above  apprehension  for  their  personal  safety  freely 
to  visit  the  siqk,  they  would  not  dUfe  to  do  so  in  an  eflteient 
manner,  lest  they  should  be  themselves  excluded  for  forty  days, 
probably  in  a  noxious  atmosphere,  fVom  all  intercourse  with 
society,  without  even  the  chance,  in  case  of  sickness,  of  any 
efficient  assistance,  menial,  dietetic,  or  curative.  Of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  plague  patients  that  ^ere  shut  up  in  the  liaza- 
retto  hospital  of  Malta  in*18l3,  for  want  of  such  assistance,  only 
two  survived! 

.  The  scenes  of  which  this  state  of  thmgs  may,  nay,  must  fre- 
quently be  productive,  are  revolting,  and  even  dbgracefnl  to  hnma- 
uity.       Instances  well   authenticated  have   occurred  of  persons 

,  'endeavouring  to  escape,  or  going  abroad  in  a  fit  of  delirinm,  or  of 
^e  few  who  had  survived  of  a  whole  community,  supposed  to  have 
been^  infected,  being  deliberately  shot  by  the  snri*ounding  guards, 
by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  nearest  magistrates.  (Howard,  p. 
£2 — 46.)  In  this  country,  by  stat.  i.  Jacob,  i.  c.  91.,  it  Was  mtde 
felony  to  go  abroad  with  (supposed)  infectious  sores.  Wfeetliei 
liiis  statute  has  been  repealed  I  do  not  know. 

Thus,  by  the  official  operation  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  in  an 
accredited  form,  persons  are  kept  upon  compulsion,  exposed  to 
the  principal  cause  of  pestilence,  noxious  air ;  the  force  of  another 
principal  cause,  terror,  is  increased;  and  a  third,  famine,  if  It  did 
not  previously  exist,  is  occasioned.  By  the  formal  interrnptioa  of 
the  ordinary  trade  and  intercourse,  and  the  operation  of  the  fears 
of  the  market  people  individually,  where  no  scarcity  of  provisions 
previously  existed,  an  artificial  scarcity  is  created,  which  is  farther 
dggr^vated  by  the  want,  on  the  part  of  servatits  and  laboring 
people,  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  happens  iit  till  pestilences^ 
of  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  df  life,  however  abun- 
dant.    By  these  cslnses  it  is  ob^ioiis,^  firdtU  the  history  of  those 
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^fl4^|]g^^Hf  tq,  tfi^f lilies  ,Qr.jiQ^ividu«h»iM'hoiieii^|^y.^  4ilii^; 
^f).t|iu8)Qft^4i9^t«tQ<  0^  ttte  iwaBAiof  propuvioii  siiJUsUtfiMOt^iii 
befjthi  or  amf^tif^r  alt^nd^il^e.  ia  !«kJu»^s«  t£v(^n  lyheniit^mras 
tlieir  lot  to  recover,  they  were  still  shunned  as  daiigtroMf <  n^^mims 
QJ^^fQipi^y.^^iidtjnpt  beiqg  .able  to  procure  eaiployinent  Qn^ft>od, 
fSffJ  oi)ly.j.'ejicaped.. pestilence  to  p^^rish  by  famine.  Of  aU,»die 
j^t^f^,  which  l^ook  place  in  London  in  1665,  by  far  the  goeate^t 
j^imi^/fr  ^^/|^i4.JtQtMve  happened  ampogst  servaujt^.  and;.labQrc(s 

,a(Mlii^'^^9n,tl^^^ffoOf^c\sa»9Bo(.  society  l;kot  all  the  prinoipal 
causes  of  ipi^stU^iic^  .whether  proper  or  .adventitious^  more. ^apor 
I^MM3f>9P^a^'  I  Tbey.ai^iinore  exposed/ 1<»  the  prope^i  cs|U3^  as 
Dj^iypus  ,air»  U^m  the»riLbabitatioqs>;  .vkiaiitude^i  of  teaipeMiitufe^ 
HfllB' %ir.f^vQcat|<uAs;^  tenpr,  £iom..iSMpe«»titipp;r  fominiSyi/fQm 
S^^&^y*.  W^  tP  the  adveiititioua,c^pi6eai  >fimtatitufied  byithe,cQiia«x- 
W^BP^  19^  Mie .  b^f  in ,  coatagiow^  fi^oQi  t  all  theae<  f;ir9^itf««taM^ 
combined.  Accordingly,  the  hiQty.  timt  th«.poorer,4:Us«esi^  ^h^ 
community  suffer  most  hi  all  pestilences,  even  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary proportion,  is  unrversally  admitted.  And  this,  I  trust, 
^|^s»^&jf^u!»d  a  satisfactory  explanatiotr  of  it.  >k 

There  is  still  another  maimer,  although,  iipon  an  inferior  scale,  in 
which  the  belief  in  contagion  in  €[pid^mic  diseases  occasions  an 
additioi|^l  mort^Jity.     Pearsons  finding  the|n9e^yes^iatf^ck^,ji|)y  a 
S/tJentiar  inalady,  knowing  tliat,  ,upo^  ihe'if  disease  he^if[ 


uekuentiskV  inalady,  knowing  tliat,  ,upo^  theif  disease  !^^nSL:4^ 
cH(reJ,  it  w]ll,be  their  lot  to  be  abatfdoned  an4,  shunned  l^y  a^,t^ 
M^l^d,  cqncea^  their, sickness  as  long  as  possible^  i,  ^.  until ^jt , ^jjgi 
t&'^Bger  be  concealed  '^  and  when,  if  efl^ci^nt  medical  ass^tpij^^ 
^^m^vrocjj^red,  it  would  be  qo  longer  of  any  avail.  ,* 
^^Thus,  It  is  manifest,  that  to  the  adventitious,  causes  consisting 
of^  all  the  conseqi^ences  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  ought  to  be 
attributed  by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all 
th^  calamities  incidental  to  pestilential  diseases,  wherever  thej 
occur  in  their  higher  forms,  under  t)ie  accredited  operation  p^ 
thit  belief.  *  .",...  "•>  li- -u 

'11^,  i^ankind,  as  has  been  computed,  (Wallace  on  the  number^^jot 
Mankiifcl^  &c.,  p.  10.)  consist  of  a  thousand  millions ;  if  the  anni^al 
njprtafity  ujjon  this  number  amount,,  according  to  the  ufyial  ca^ji- 
cufattohs, 'to  three  in  the  h^ndred,  ou  an  average  of^  dvilised  and 
barbarous  nations,  or  thirty  mi[rious;if  one  tialf  only  of  that 
number,  or  fifteen  millions *De  Victims  of  epidemic  diseases;  and 
^4^1^  ^iJf^^iwM^^^  i^WBf^^mM  belief  in  coAtagioD  to  be 
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>uttiiin«ftiljti#ntl»rtMli<«l/Atidii«ii  6^it«e<fMiees'«6  be  formtfHy'dpc- 

•totfdfedi'iui^jfifiiy  thousand,  would  be  tiie  amiQal  sacrifice  to  the 
<i^rimtitti(^9<cita8ciii;  li«Bk]^>^  itiid^rjr  6#  the'inlhy  millidhiPMfo 
light  i»wrviiii6'»  the'  yg4t  Itt^fMUtt^ce^ -vt  rMher  the  ftidnt^iM^Bfo 
•eceantye^f  inquiring  into  tbe  foMdntloU  of  a  Mief,  by  ^f^Hfctl'Ife 
jmith'deitruetidb  is  iBfammlly' occmotied,  canndt  Mirely  stadd^ 
aMdo^'iUostmtion.        -•  ..  •  .x.u 

^>  >vli1ie  opemtiomof  these  causes,  m  an  accredited  ibrin,k'iSI'tFili?y 
4toesiiaot  extend  to  all  comnMinities,  or  Co  all  epidemioi.  TVty 
•tttt  ^variously  according  to  the  severity  of  epidemics,  and  the 
'Mtef' of  comimtnities  respectively.  «  But  u^bateveir  tnay  b^'pV^- 
sumed  to  be  their  average  operation^  the  sum  total  of  theit  teffe<^s 
4Hi|inot>but'4>e  sufficiently  eiftensive'to  merit  #10 Mghest  atten^kw^ 
nifflto»eaM»te'the  warmest  and^tbe  most  Mfverealintiteat.  "''- 
i*  ifim^  supposei  the  maxinium'  of  annuat  destractioh';  MCftsIAttM 
hj^'Jlkf&'iofp^Htion  of 'the  adveartitioin  causes  of'p^tilencer  tt/lte 
dof^n  iiAtllvMis,  and  the  minimum  to  be  one  mrtKoo,  (he  ittbrtifflt^, 
Aotti'the'ficM  establishment  irf  this  belief,  generally^  iH  an  MetH^ 
4iMd4brmy  wiH^iiaveaffifoiunted,  iifN>n  the  lowest  calctiliiticHi;^ 
•djr  Me  tor  several  imnd^ed  millions!  *'^"  ^'"^- 

J.L..  /  .  .;.  SECTION  VI. 

Injurious  conse^iAences  to  Soeietv>,  in  other  respeets,^'^  the 'beikf 
ti  ,J^^.  J'  t       :  tn  Contagiooyiu  Epidemia  DiBeaam.-    »  '1^ 

.,(.  ...        rn.    .'.  .  .  y  Ind^iei)  of  Science.        '  '  '"'^" 

|rtie"beli^f  in  contagion  m  epidemic  diseases,  as  accreclited  anct 


[Serdianent  and  insurmountaVte  bbstacle  to  a  futi,  iTre^.' 
stiid'i^^cient' investigation  cdhc^rniiig  epidemic  diseases/  ^t^Jbas* 
been  an  insuperable  bar  to  experin^ent  and  ob'setvatfoh^  issvtSL^s 
to' the  application  of  known  remedies,  in  some  of  the  most  ^[umerr 
ous  and  most  fatal  maladies  wBlch  affict  mankind':  '  '  *  ^'  ,';'^^ ' 
^ut,  considered  as  an  error,  St 'is  dn  opprobrium  medicorum  ol 
no^'coitimon  degree.  It  h'A^  served  not  siinpty  to  j^erpeftiate 
igQo^khce9  but  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  false  k^nowled^^^  in ' 
medicine,  and  upon  the  whole,. to  occasion,  in  respect  to  epiaemic 
dis'eases,  a  great  and  important  retrogradation ;  ih  so  much  tnafc^ 
ait^i^'ttpwards  of  two  thousand  years,  finding  thatthe'fatdier' we 
adtHiice  the  more  we  recede  from  our  object,*  we  ia^e  (tionitramed* 
to  retton  to  the  more  siinple  doctl-ihes  of  HlppocAVes.  "^  ''*^^^^^^' 

•    9,.  Jn  a  vim  ^  Morakiiia  n.^.-u^  iu  ..^jSiu... 
The  ^fSktmg  scenes  incidental  tor  sev^rd  p«fdlile#t^/^i^iftif^r 
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be  their  supposed  cause,  never  fail  to  occasion  a  depression  of 
mind,  which,  besides  adding  to  the  mortality^  by  increasiag  the 
force,  of  the  other  causes  of  those  maladies,  effects  a  great  change 
m  the  moral  state  of  societies.  In  some  extreme  cases,  as  loathe 
plague  of  Athens,  described  by  Thucydides,  the  general  raipeiy 
has.  produced  a  complete  demoralisation,  blunting  or  oblileratiog 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  destroying  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  and  even  occasioning  an  almost  total  stispeft- 
mm  of  Bocial  order.  *^  Neither  the  fear  of  Gods,  nor  the  laws  of 
men,  restrained  them.''  But  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagion  must  be  deemed,  as  it  is 
fcund  in  fact,  gready  to  increase  the  terror  otherwise  occasioned 
by  surrounding  calamity ;  since,  under  such  a  belief,  the  disease  is 
n^arded  as  more  inevitable,  destructive,  and  irremediable.  During 
the  plague  of  Athens  the  Peloponnesian  besiegers  prevented  4he 
inhabitants  from  removing  from  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  pro- 
dittoed,  hi  a  smaHer  degree,  the  same  calamitous  effects,  as  our 
modem  bnes  of  circumvallation,  ditches,  and  cordons  of  troops. 
But  the  mortality  at  Adieus,  under  the  former  species  of  io»prison- 
ment,  was  not  nearly  so  great,  in  proportion  to  the  popuhition>  as 
that  at  Marseilles  was  in  1720,  under  the  latter.  At  Marseilles  a 
full  half  of  the  population  perished ;  and  I  am  persuaded  nine- 
tenths  of  them  a  sacrifice  to  the  consequences  of  the  belief  in 
contagion. 

In  several  of  die  plagues  of  Rome,  especially  that  which  baoke 
out  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Serviliuil  Priscus  and  ^butius  Elva'^  in 
diat  of  Constmtinople  in  543,  described  by  Procof^ius ;  indict  of 
Florence  in  1348,  as  related  by  Boccace,  in  his  Decameron ;  in 
that  of  London  in  1665 ;  and  that  of  Marseilles  in  17^>  the 
misery  and  demoralisation  were  extreme.  These  pestilence,  vv^re 
tdil  greatly  more  fatal,  in  the  ratio  of  population,  than  the  pi^m^or- 
aible  plague  of  Athens.  „  > 

3.   In  a  view  of  Political  Economy^  Commerce^  and 
Navigation^  S^c, 

^  This  opinion  occasions  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  annu- 
ally, by  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  for  the  maintenance  nnd 
support  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  other  establishments  of 
plague  police ;  of  which  certainly  not  less  than  one,  and  probably 
"  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  araiually,  falls  ito  the 
'  Mtore  -of  this  country  alone,  on  account  of  her  plague  police  esta- 
blifshnients  at  home,  and  at  Gibraltar,  Maka,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  By  imposing  restraints  upon  the  trade  and  intercourse  of 
those  places,  with  all  the  countries  subject  to  frequent  returq|S  of 
epideinic  dbeateil,  ft  necessarily  edlancc^  the  price  6f  ail  the  cem- 
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ttiddltbs  -of  these  eounfries^  to  the  general  consuoier,  and  injtiras 
the  public  revenue. 

I  mtfy  here  observe  that>  in  conseqaente  of  the  obscurity  which 
this  doctrine  has  thrown  Upon  the  real  causes  of  epidemic  diseaaai^ 
expensive  expeditions  have  been  raidered  vniuccetsful,  and  far- 
midaMe  armaments  destroyed.  Ignorance  of  their  proper  canie 
has  occasioned  a  total  neglect  of  all  efficient  means  of  prevention : 
HXiA  the  belief  of  an  imaginary  cause,  has  given  rise  to  raeasuras, 
with  a  view  to  prevention,  ^hich  have  been  pernicious  or  daslruo- 
tive  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

It  exposes  travellers  coming  from  countries  subject  to  epideimic 
diseases,  whether  by  Sea  or  land,  to  a  Considerable  detention  aad 
serious  inconveniences. 

It  imposes  upon  all  sbipi^  coming  from  these  oocmtriea,  with 
4hdr  cfews  and  ladings  a  quarantine  frequently  of  forty^four  days' 
duration ;  thus  occasioning  ^  loss  of  tifiie,  in  the  Levant  trade  <tf 
this  country,  considerably  exceeding  the  half  of  an  ordinary  voyage; 
expense  of  wages ;  tear  and  wear  of  ships ;  loss  upon  goods 
imd  merchandise,  by  pilferage,  damage,  waste,  and  deterioratieb ; 
and  a  variety  of  incidental  expenses. 

The  institution  of  quarantine,  it  may  also  be  observed,  greatly 
increases  the  disadvantages,  under  which,  from  position,  we  otherwise 
labor  in  respect  to  France,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  By  the  abolition  of  quarantine  in  both  countries  (which  would, 
<Jf  course^  upon  due  inquiry  and  conviction,  be  followed  by  its 
«lP9Ktioii  in  all  others)  these  disadvantages^  on  our  part,  would  fce 
grmtly  difWiMshed.  By  its  abolition  in  Britain,  whiht  it  contiMiea 
to  be  maintained  in  France,  they  woidd  be  wholly  removed,  or  the 
%cale  turned  in  ottr  favor.  Without  any  unfeir  views  of  fivaky>  it 
^eerns  but  bare  justice  to  ourselves  to  inquire  whether  it  be  «cft 
*rtatti<?able  to  effect  this  object,  not  only  without  a  single  danger, 
out  even  with  many  incalculable  benefits ;  thus  removing  obsHme^  . 
which  are  only  adventitious,  and  leaving  the  two  nations  to  derive, 
frotn  their  commerce  with  the  Levant,  advantages  proportionate  to 
their  respective  industry,  talents,  and  enterprise. 

A*  Tht  consequencei  of  this  opinion  are  particularly  injurious  t^ 

the  prosperity  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the   MedittrraneoH, 

and  to  the  progrea  of  general  Civilisation  in  the  Levant^ 

Thfe  Arguments  which  apply  generally,  have  still  greater  force  ill 

Vespect  to  places  which  are  ac^acent  to,  or  surrounded  by  countries 

Vei*y  frequ^tly,  6r  ahnost  perpofuaflly  subject  to  epidemic  'disea^slr, 

ni  the  British  dependences  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  respect  to  thfe 

Tntktsh  ports  in  the  Levant.    <Jibrahftr,  Malta,  awd  tke  loniini 

lislands  ^e,  on  this  aceoftflt,  kc^  iti  an  alraost  cotisteitft -state  x* 
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ilifrtiBd;  ifnd  thei^ usual  supplied  of  proi/istbris  feot-offl      **'*•  ^^^'' 
sdSke  t^t^tAmo^  rigor  of  the  plague  police  establishmeiitaj' in 
ttM^^ldttibe  «ot  only  ^nfcreases  the  alahn^  sickness  and  ifidifUiA''' 
iiediinfto 'Of  tictual  f^Milence;  and  occ^ion^  eliriigratibh'ifnfl  ^' 
49Bi^<d€'«<AikeMce/a8fa«pp^ned*t6  'Malta  in  iBldratid^k^^^baUsBIW 
t08€nriraltttr<^f  iMe  y^fs;  but/  in  al(  season^V  disc^r^^e^etlltei'r 
fMqp  Xhi^i^rtoMyiidg'  coiintries,  paralyse  indUdti'y;  fet^rd  fh^'^a|i^ 
iKllflfMioiirof'Stiieu^tb^  prospefity^  ^nd  bappirt^iV^  \vhid(i  coold'^or 
otb^i^is^ie'fail^^ittfd^  the  particular  dircQtnstai^es  of  they^t:olbiiI^ 
t^^lMt^r^tfl,  i^apid^/  and'progresfsive^  ^nd'pr^eht  "the  nici'ea^'^f* 
tI»4M49  ^ttH  i^thi^fatilient  of  dm  inbabltai^s  tb  Hftle  pdrenl^  iUii^' 
af;«n^Ii|M  fih^eHatiHshiAent/ tipon  a  stable  fonndktloD;  of  Hkr 
gWMrtBtid'uApree^ebtM  efnjf^oyintii'  of  British  Commette  ?ri  ^  ' 
M0ditdnM6ttn/!fot«* 'which  the  Islands  tvhidh  ^'^  have  a<!;qtiii'ed*!ii^^ 
tll0^^seiisi>  ^  weH>  a»  the  station  Of  t^ibraltaf,  lire;  frbib  ib^iP^ 
ptbulial^i^  fitvoHable  po^rtbon^  iso  {>re^'ettiinently  calculated.  \ 

iiifery  r*gultftibn  #hich  neaf*rtiiris  the  ihter«rtii-jJ6  bdliveeu  crtiiiriri^  J 
tHvaraiM^indftridiii^ls^  it  n  obvious/iiiiist't^ndtoitiib^e  tlie'ftVH^^^^ 
grtw-irf'geberttl'ciyilisktioto:'      -'     "    •''"      "  i^-  -  n. /^.tj  jbH: 

Lt^Phey^ttm  capable  of  att^ckitig  srmuUaneousily  varicius  bdrr^ 
tiotf^/%r'  the  whote'  Of  k  comthdnity^  aiid  of  affetiitig  the  sM^^/ 
t>c3ftdtts  in  ft'^rAdibr  manner^  reptnted!^^  even  inifie>atne  ej^iden^^'^ 
and>ll»6'^Milg«f6^oh.    The^e  laws'  are  either  self-evident;  or ^aJGI-'' 
mitttiby  tbe'^iidvOcittW  of  cbntagldttV    The   proofs  of  the  re-*  ; 
peated  recurrence  of  plague,  yellow  feWr,  fee,  in  the  salme  pe^bii^'  ' 
arefUotorion^i  '{ftfe^nh^/tehhp.  yii.)     In  respect  to'the prevallinje 
fevftPofaifi^Wiit^MiA^rforii,  ^iinilkr  testimony  is  given  to  tlife'Sere<:^  ' 
CdttfliDiieb  ^ihcf  Hoiise  6f 'Coiiimoris.     The  same  fever' attac^^f' 
bo*>lte^tbfei^«tt«  «ie^dkugHtfer  Wree  times  successively:  '(Re:-'' 
poMf^.  14.)  '»<*f'Ae*^?di*iicWBed  Sudor  Anglicanus^  itis'saad.   . 
"tbW^«i«^'r0CO¥e«ed  bf  fliis  pestHerttial  s^teating,  th6fagH  tfi^y 
continued  well  a  go6d  Whifi^/  *iv^  soiiietimes  seiz^  witlf  it  ^gainLf  ' 
ev«»%  fiW^tkw^«    (City  R^l  i:  i74.y  '  "  ^ 

Il^b^»ifo  thtttHVbiriii  cstlled  V^e^dtiing  ^ei^  iti  t&^  ]!Si8t''bf  *« 
West  Indies,  can  never,  as  such,  attack  the  same  person^  a  se<u)nq 
time':  ^M4^%tniint\^idMib  6V'^llibt  rkrii'  6tc%iA-etar<!;e  ^Md  lifted 
diflMlodS«§i^i:afI^t'ft!Vef'Hirf'^lJe^«iii^lng  sickne^k  iehii'lftehk& 
typhus  of  the  common  fomW^fr^^i^mi'^  mtit'mV^iivf^ 
or  ft%Hali^i^%eMettl  riesHiW^*  i^^  Yltjn 
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^\4sfflif%,!^  Uiey  are  ipcapablerpf  affecting  \he  ^ame  jM»dfp0r 
more  tnan  on^/^^iir  that  they  depend  upon  contagion.     No  ooe^  J' 
bpli^ye^^dpjfllfjs,  thaf^  ia,tl^p  Past  or  West  IndiesiWniillir  cautfes 
^^m^^^^ second  or  a,thtr4,  ^m,G,  in  .a  soine^pihal;  Jbigh«r.  de^n^ 
\^  ^,>^cQn4,Qr^  third  tipne»  otc/;asion  •  uix^lar.feKen^witdiithaic 
^Wf^  f^P.9n,?t?  first  att^cJcoiivin  ^^P  countries,  .calkd,a  tewm^ 
%y^,  a^haugh  Jit  wiU  .then  cease,  tp  retain  tb«t.  nam«ji,  /llMie: 
sei^gning  i^V!^r3  are.pnl>.tbe  yellow  fever,  or.  o^t  ordini^  ffi^i 
d^ippjn;   pf    U^e.  coupti^o,   Attacking  sporadi/caUy .  personal,  .mv^ 
arjiy/^di;  and  if  ia  priniQipaUy^  or  almost  solely  amongst  the  popart 
]atio^.9f  tlib  deacription,  that  M'hen  mpre  difiEusfvd,  and.jiMr^j 
in^ps^Iy^operatiiig,  th^se  diseases  prevail. .    SipthWdheth^r  efM^lpioli 
o^^9pof adic^  no  on^j  in  ibese  countries,  ever  dreams  of  considering 
tfafifn  contagioys.    li  baving  beea  obse^rv^,.  jtba;L|)#csoMa,wbajMHm^ 
b^^i^jse^poed  tO;  diftmnl  climates^  and  hAva  .ali^ady  .ea^ari^iQadkl 
an^illAack.or  attacks. of  j(eyar  in  some  one  pr  monaxxf  themyare.niitij 
so  liable  as  ihojsp  w|]o  have  not  been  so  seaaoned,  .to.be  4^zed  ladtiacjt 
A^rPi^^W^S  ,epidemici;  pf  other  climatea,  in  which  they  miy 
hApftl^n  tp  8i^pi^7i ;  Jtb^.  e^t;r;|prdinary  conclusions  We  beiinidmwiiv 
diat  tbey  are  incapable  of  being  again  affected,  and  that.tlie  dmeuM 
so  prevailing  is  therefore  contagious ;   thus  confounding  ibejact 
of  the  same  malady  not  affiediny  the  fame  4>erson  repeat^ly,  with 
the  principle  of  its  incapability  of  recurrence.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  scarlet  fever:  ^Besides' its  obeying  ril  the  principal  Uwa 
of  epidemics,  it  may,  at  aiiy  time,.bie  shown  by  tbe  simple  Qxpe- 
riinjgfVt^of;  contact, ; under  unequivocal. circumstamces,  to.be iapftr>i . 
pabfe.of  propagating  itself  fi-fim. person  tq  peraon^  i^^be.maf^M^,, 
of  a  <^0>^t3g|0MS  disease,     (f  it  .werjs  otlierw|^se,  it  would.  Jtm^uincbai 
countable  that  tl\is  disea^f ,  \yhii;b>  by  np  m^ffP^  3lighV>ho^d.lmin 

alw,^^^f  such  limited  diffusip^..  ,.         ^    «•.:..,-     r.  h^ifisq 

jS^,  rliey  have  usually .deterininate,pe];ipds  of  ^coiwiencaiQent«>ifi9ifi 
cr^s|^^aba&nient>  and  cessation  ;.diJ^ereot  in  diffaref^^ftQwotipef^aAPVd'i 
GOfdib^to^theirieographiqal  position?  resp^ctiv(^!jf|.i  IpiGfeatfiiitotfbJ 
and :i^ance,  for  instance^  pd  other  jcpifutrias^,^  4W»il<Mf)iiPPiiifiabod 
of  ^ttude,  tbe  aujtuu^n  la  tbe  laiual  ,^pidewc.,,seaa#n;  in  ^m.^o 
Mbioir,  £^pty  and  Syria^  tlie latter  end. of  springs  and.  tbe;)h4ginf 

The'iisual  periods,  however,  accordipg  to  tbe  cauawiwhidh  Mftivs 
operatj^l^^  ar/i.  o^en,eithe;r  mitlcipated  or,  po6t|M)t|ied»  i  (S^riMi 

1rjjftff^3^'^'*^^ty*J''^^^'^'^  Reticular  dM;^c;tipn,riAni JitfM^  ^ii 
their  i^9gfe89  ^tlyoijgh .  ^fiex^uf,  part^,  .of .  tb^ ,  m^^rld  i^  ^r^ngbottMib 
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tbcy  bear  of  its  beii^  at  Alexaodria^  \ibi^h  isat  a  itiui:h  gftii^r 
dislwce,  they. expect  it. to  a  certainty  to  attack  tbem.  (Le^'s  Jour* 
nejF  in  Egypt*  p.  5*) 

Afoording  to  tbe  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  epidemics^ 
^y  appear  at  an  earlim*  season  ^of  the  year  in  Africa^  Asia  Minor, 
Sgypt,  and  Syria,  tbanin  the  towns  on  tbe  European.  Coast  k^ 
tiii^ Mediterranean.  Hence,  in  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of 
die  bebef  m  coatagioo^  they  are  always  thought  to  be  imported^ 
either  from  the  former,  or  froai  some  other  distant  country,  as  South 
or  Nordi  America,  or  the  West  Indies.  But,  in  Al^Mu*^  Alex- 
andria, Smyrna,  or  Aleppo,  even  tbe  Christian  pari  of  the  popola- 
tinn^  ^who  alone  believe  in  contagion^  never  suppose  it  to  be  imported 
ilMBft  Marseillea,  Venice^  Leghorn,  Genoa,  ox  Gibraltar.  The 
mnson  of  this  differance  is  obvious.  In  the  North  the  epidemios 
of  die.  season  cease  a  considerable  time  before  they  connncnee 
in  die >  South;  vdoereas,  in  the  South  they  scarcely  ternunate, 
v^ien  tbe  epidemics  of  the  North  begin.'  ' 

Those  great  pestilences,  which  have,  in  4fae  same  yeara^  pervaded 
flaMuyinatioBs,  have  commenced  m  this  bemispbere  in  tbe  South/ nnd 
proceeded  to  the  North,  as  the  plague  which  in  its  progress  visited 
Adientdnring  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  and  diat  whtch  afflicted  so 
flunny  parts  of  the  world  towards  them^iddleof  the  i4th  century ;  and 
ig^Kiogy  allows  os  with  probability  to  infer,  that  in  the  Soulbefn 
faeaiisphere  tbey  travel  in.  an  opposite  direction. 

The  epidemic,  whiofa  in  1809, 18lO,and  I8n,affectedtbe  inka- 
iMtaots  of  tbetieigbbourhood  of  the  Pylney  mountains  in  India,  and 
yiiAcki  oarried  off  a  hundred  thousand  of  them,  travelled,,  in  some 
idactts,  from  NKM-tb  to  South,  and  in  other  places  fvom  South-to  North . 

Tkey  usually  commence  in  particular  to«N^ns,  or  districts  .of 
die  same  country,  and  in  particular  quarters  or  streets  of.  tbe  same 
tovnt.  in  !l^ypttbe  plague  rages  most  frequently  in.  Grand  Cairo* 
in  Londony  Marseilles,  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  all  other  dties 
or  towns,  there  are  particular  quarters,  or  streets,  in  .which  lefyi- 
demics  most  frequently  comm^Me  and  prevail.  (Res.  i.  p.  96<2^) 
XAep.  of  tlie  Select  Committee' on  the  London  fever,  18}>80 
M'  epideinics  were  contagious,  a  very  different  progress  .w^uM 
jtake  place;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  a>4own  the  diaease*  might 
bflfppen  to  commenoe,  it  would  imwriably  <  apDead*  oioat  tin  that 
of  ike  gceatesi'  Fe^OFt,  as  tbe  exchange.  This  would  be  anriii- 
evitaUe  consequence. 

'  4*  Tbe  'manner  of  commencemenl,  prc^imsion^  and  oessatton 
df  "epUemie  diseases,  is  very  vovieusi . 

It  is  the  usual  course  of  these  maladiea,  thai  someoney  of  a  iiw 
iiadivkhislk' should  be  firstaffeoted;;  bntthe  vamtyan*  this're- 

'  This  is,  of  course,  with  reference  t6  this  henlisphere  only.  * 
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aipect  isrgtieat.  On  the  e6th  of  July^  17£D,  the  Plague  of  M«r»* 
seilles  was  first  distiDctly  annoanced  by  the  simultaneous  seisui^ 
oi fifteen  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  de  Lescalle.  (Ri^s.  i. 
3db.)  We  are  informed  that  in  1485  the  sweating  nckness  apreMl 
m  the  same  day  {Xhe  9,\%X  of  September)  all  over  Englaad;  adfl 
that  after  a  great  mortality  it  stopped  all  at  once  about  the  latter 
end  of  Ootober.  (Goodwin,  p-  14>,  15.)  In  1606  it  again  disafi- 
peared  allai  once.  In  1665,  the  Plague  in  London  suddenly  dM^ 
clioed  and  ceased,  at  the  period  at  which  the  greatest  number  bf 
pyenaons  were  affected:  and  this  is  the  most  conraion  manner  of  the 
tennination  of  epidemice. 

^  Ia«  the  course  of  their  progress  they  frequently  eiperieiiee 
considerable  fluctuatiooa,  ceasing,  and  reeommenoing,  increnaing 
and  aimltng  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  aanoe  year  or  icnnHK 
Tlieae  fluctuatioos  were  remarkable  in  the  plague  of  London  ki 
1666.  They  were  alao  considerable  in  the  epidemic  of  Gtbraltnr>ni 
1813.  (Res.  1.  337.) 

-lliej  sometimes  continue  their  defastatiens,  with  more  or  less 
uniformity  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  several  years  oonaecuCinely, 
(Results,  ch.  zii.) 

•  These  variations  depend  upon  the  combinations,  proportions, 
and, degrees,  in  wliich  the  several  circumstances,  of  wfaiob  thenni* 
teduo^ience  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  t;ause  of  epidcnne 
diseases,  operate.  If  an  epidemic  constitution  of  tlie  air  be  sten* 
dHy,  and  alone  operating,  the  various  periods  of  pestilence^  will 
be,  to  a  certain  degree,  regubr,  or  but  inconsiderably  antieipnttd, 
or  postponed.  But  when  to  stmospheric  influence  are  added 
Tioissitiidefl  of  temperature,  deficiency  of  nourishment,  and  depini-^ 
sion  of  mind,  or  wben  theso  paeponderate,  considetable  devjationa 
from  the  ordinary  periods  will  take  place ;  and  epidemics  maj^ 
with  but  little  inequality  in  their  progress,  continue  to  exist  for 
years.  Under  such  circumstances  the  prevaibng  malady,  nilboi^h 
diffused,  will  generally  be  mild ;  and  the  autumnal  exacerbntions 
will  give  the  exact  measure  of  atmospheric  influence,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  cause.  When  disease  spreads  to  duob 
a  degree,  as  to  bring  the  adventitious  causes  into  operation,  sioknaaa 
^nd  mortality  increase  with  accelerated  rapidity. 

5.  Epidemic  diseases  occur  more  frequently  in'  some  eeunlriea 
tfaan  in  others.  Even  in  those  countries,  which  are  most  exempt 
from  them,  in  *a  pestilential  form,  as  modem  Britain,  there  ia  nl-* 
ways,  or  (nhnost  always,  some  incieaae  of  disease,  dunng>  what  mi|y 
be  cidled  the  regular  epidemic  seaaen.  In  others,  as  nnideiai  Spain, 
they  more  frequently  amount  to  a  declared  peelHence.  And,  in 
flonie>  as  modem  Tnrkey>in  maqr  psrts  of  whick  they  oocurin  their 
severest  forma,  Ih^  are  almoat  never  wholly  absent  for  a  twelve- 
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ComM  Uie  adventitious  causes  procure  access  to  that  cdllti* 
trjr^  Ml  tbeir  accredited  fbrm^  it  would  soon  become  a  desert. 

These  diferent  degrees  of  liability  depend  principally  upon  the 
iiwliifatiiai  of  die  soil,  the  police  of  cities,  and  tbe  manner  of  living 
rfttir  intihirantn  In  these  respects,  Turkey  is  now,  what  Eng- 
iMd  wns  fonucdy ;  and  vice  versa. 

it  is  no  less  illiistrative  of  my  augument  to  observe,  that  in  die 
enniitriea  naost  subject  to  the  plague,  th^re  are  spots  which  arer 
whtfiy  ettoipt  from  that  malady  :  for  inatanee,  Easouui,  in  Upper 
%^'pt,  f' which/' says  Mr.  Legh,(p.  105.)/'hastbe  smgularadvao- 
tage  of  never  being  visited  by  the  plague ;  a  pritSege  for  mbkh/'  he 
varjr  fnatly  renwiLa,  ^  it  is  indebted  to  the  mildness  of  its  tempe- 
aalM^  and  the  prevalence  of  strong  Northerly  winds.''  But' 
will  mtty  one  affirm  that  the  small-pox  would  not  be  propagated 
al  Easnoan,  to  every  person  within  the  infectioos  distance,  w4o 
hid  not  already  had  tbe  disease,  or  was  not  laborii^,  at  the  time, 
under  a  disease  of  an  equally  or  more  severe  degree  f    . 

6*  £piitemic  diseases  occur  more  frequently '  in  sen  port,  than 
isi  inkwi,  towns.  From  this  fact  an  argument  haa  been  rasied 
in  favor  of  contagion,  as  if  it  were  an  imported  commodity. 
.  The  sites  originaUy  chosen  for  towns  on  the  sea  coast,  hnving 
knan  determined,  if  not  by  accident  or  caprice,  by  the  deaaaiMn 
ttocnaioned  by  the  vicinity  of  good  ports,  or  harbors  frequented 
bf  ^Mf^iing ;  elevation  and  salubrity  were,  for  the  most  part,' 
'  diaasgasded,  or  fotrnd-  unattainable:  To  these  dromsstances 
not'  to  their  being  placed  upon  the  sea  const,  are  to  be 
»  under  a  dne  comprehension  of  the  proper  cauaca  of 
!  diseases,  Ibe  more  frequent  occurrence  of  these  imiln-' 

I  in  aea  port  towns.  Accordingly  inland  towns,  in  other  respects 
aimiiady  silnated,  are  equally  liable  to  them.  In  Grand  Cairo, 
asid  Aleppo,  the  plague  appears  even  more  ireqiiently,  than  in 
CMStantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Smyrna.  Have  not  Rome,  Vienna, 
Faria,  Moaeow,  Leipsic,  Bucharest,  Cronstadt,  Medina  Sidnwia, 
lansBnce,  and  Madrid,  and  other  infamd  places,  been  sobfect  to 
ipienaie  diaeaaea,  as  well  as  Marseilles,  Legh<mi,  Genoa,  VenidB, 
wdTiisste? 

JBpidemic  diseases  sometimes  prevaH  in  inland  towns,  in  nttages, 
nr  in  tiM  conntry  pnrts,  whilst  the  neigfabottring  -  towns  on  tfie 
nana!  ramnin  free.  This  happened,  as  I  luive  daevi'hene  reiaied,  on 
thn  nnlhoiity  of  Dr.  RnsaeJ,  in  reapncst  to  the  towsi»  of  Antiocfa, 
fihnpttt  and  Bdlib ;  and  in  reapact  io  tbe  a^aonit  aea  port  towaa 
af  S^aia^  whan  tbe  inland  town  of  Mailinn  Sidonia  was  visited 
by^piatiliMUMi  in  IBOl.  r 
iofaan  post  tawai  bane,  far  obviasg  reaa<sis>  the 
pvts^  moraffequentiy 
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tlian^iPPf  ctf  i)qlra4jHirtv4>f  being  propagtlediil^  m»-|ih$ Jo^HmMn 
The  infaabiuiatf  of  ;t)ie  country  «(e  often  uadsii  tb«.  t)c^f^j„^t 
irisUuigihe  sea^port.. towns  oa  biwioeM^  aivl9r«^  o/i-MWil^>wawr 
readUxaffec|ii4iJiiJ^  ^h^ur  aoxKHis  air^  wh^  na  epi^ wif  ^pWKffit^Ur 
and  >^a.tl^y  iicMQ  they  are  suppoaad  to  have  bc^iigfctfctjliptm  ||^ 
iirhal  is  called  the  contagioD.  But  the  -inhabitants  9(%JbA^^Wfi^k^ 
t€fWM%  l}ein(«ind^  ao  sack  Jiecessityj^  in  re^pect^jo  thei|Ofi^9ti|| 
parl^  will  apt  pftqp  visit  ihafli  by  choice^  when  thgor  ace,  Mm^tf^^ 
with.^m^cipideo^c  :  ai|d,  if  they  should^  they  would  119^  b^  SO|liatAeti|f^ 
to  b^J^ected,  tba  iipxV>us  air  of  tfa^  country  not/ being. so;  injiufi^^ 
oo8,|^r  tl^^y  ;^a^  tka^t  of  ihe<  towns  must  necessarily  be  to  the  inhabit .« 
tents  of  t))e^cpHpt(y.  la  ^tber  caae^  an  epidemic  di«m«#  casMlLjbi^ 
propi^ated4^.u;tff  tb^air^wfaicb  is  its   princifiaL  |:au(|€|  aliboi^Atot . 
all  ^^nb^^it^ni^  ^  th^  pl9(ce  affected  should  ^travel  abroad  wi|^  Id  «  " 
▼ieiQ^  i^WPWat^^V'i  wbilfl^  of  the  strangers,  who  might  re^pyrV  i« 
as  v]^ijt<H^^49  ^ttoh,  place,'  a  considerable,  propovtion  would  W'^*^ 
doubtediy  be  seized,  if  its  cause  were  powerful,  with  the  prevailing 
indadjrf    ,T4?f  ^^IM'wess  ^f  a  cwtagioua  disease,  it  is^obi^aua^ 
woi|I^  b^  gui^  ()ifferpqtp    The  great  impartaace«  whicb.  has  .b«IHI  n 
attached  by  the  M^YQCHtes  of  contagion,  to  the  fact  that  epidemic  ., 
diseasi^^  nfevail  n^oftjn  aea,iport  .town^i,  appears  tp  Jhave,  on  ihiPt 
I^^t|yi4i<?|9Qd€;d  a,^  fulness  ofallttstration,  ivbicb  1  shwl4  olbei&^'^rj* 
wi^^Jj^ye  d^^ed  wpf riuous,  .  ,.  r*   >, 

Ifey,  aom^timea,  according  to  tb^  pcogfc^sive  operatios^^of ;  t^  >r4 
prope^  fm^b  ConiWfOcei  first  in  the^PMOtry^Md  affect^ft^yn^rd^in^ 
the  t(^wi^.  ,  IrxiJ^^ye^  ^i  l^^ore  Christ  ibe  plagnei.ofi  3yffi«iis#iii^ 
began  ^r^t  iq  the  cqun^ry.  .  r   ,.     .<^-tija 

^^»4  T?*^?^^  poS5ibIe;^,ij^.,th^  pre^e,4tate  «i  which  th^y.aov(iii5||,.|r* 
as  t^.aJl  ottpor  fircum$tancfaj^,to  remove  Aleppo. ^sui  (jifA^4  i^aJicHst^ 
to  the,$f^coast,;fiHl  So^y^tja  and  S5^ndi^ppp  tojjie  'mwWiA^fkm^ 
relatiye^  hi^ility  to,  ^idemic  4U9ea$ei|.  y^^d  up\  bff,  nui^^Q^lyhfin 
alter^.^     -  »rM    4-'j"t.^  .'•    -  .>  .,.f,;r    /.  .  iJ'fM;.tnfii«ncO 

^^\}fmy9^  ^»^  t<>»'w>  ^m  "w  the  8^n4B.  iK««gttlp<:s^ff<i 

upop  an  eminence  in  i^rhol^Q^  ^\ra  ,wivbouf,^lnj|Tfh«n,pr-^t^|ifoJ'=^ 
iour^^s  of  npxiouf  vapory  in ,  thfv,ppighbau«h9p4  .9X«»H«?Jlw?IWb«p 
its  houses,  streets,  water,  drains,  and  population  should  reii)9y|9|<ffe|||||» 

•^™%..^^^J*^«S^.  Sh|P«  ^^""fi^  #i)f  ^^%Wtffft  i^^its  porito„l6F0im 
eounlK^s^su/pBring  uncjer.  B^?^y^c«#  Afi^.p;;ew^Jjiavvig,pf;)^ilfl|p%  ^ 
»0''Cfr.?Ppn  .*eir  bo<tie9,,  a^^c^  ,<:f  t^mMn^^^ifg,  ^  ^apB^P^^JfMhftsoJ* 
town^lJ^^inca,  \\nh  tJ^B  ^phafeupnis,  jt.:^^:^!;^^  Vfl  W WnfflBHi  adj 
«x^lfi'o«\«pi4?'ttic  dis^asea  th^  aj^presenl^  ,      J  i  J  hoa  .rn»^«h2 

than  inland  towns,  is  easily  explicabTe  by  om^rj^p^^f^^/j^u^SS^ 
and  cir^Jumst^j^^^aiweU^s^j^  th&BB>fi8fa(Hyi  ^  ^ 
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times  v^ith  marshes,  stagnant  waters,  or  other  sources  of  impure 
exhalation  in  their  neighbourhood,  often  with  bad  water,  and  had 
draining,  and  generally  narrow  streets,  mean  anH  ill-constructed 
Kouses,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  those  particular  quarters,  whieh 
lire  most  subject  to  epidemics,  a  very,  poor  and  miserable  popula- 
tion. In  most  of  these  respects,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  the  inland 
towns,  in  gQueral^  have  the  advantage,  and  therefore  thej  are 
more  heulthy*  *  In  sea-port  towns,  too,  especially  such  as  are  large, 
there  is  a  greater  resort  of  strangers,  both  from  the  adjacent 
country  and  from  the  sea ;  and  strangers  are,  other  things  being 
equal,^  always  the  most  subject  to  epidemics.  All  these  circum^ 
.stances  are  surely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  greater  frequency  of 
epidemics  in  sea-port  towns,  without  the  necessity  of  havivg 
recourse  to  the  non-entity  contagion. 

Proeopius,  in  his  account*  of  the  plague  of  Constantinople  in 
.543,  which  also  pervaded  many  other  countries,  observes  histo- 
rically, that  it  '^  began  still  at  the  sea-coast,  and  thence  went  into 
the  inland  parts/'  The  advocates  of  contagion  have  conceived 
this  fact  to  be  very  favorable  to  their  .hypothesis  f  and  were  it 
allowable  to  assume  contagion,  the  inferences  drawn  from  it 
would  be  plausiUe  :  Dr.  Friend  infers  from  it  that  "  Procopius 
himself  must  have  thought  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by 
contagion,  whatever  might  be  the  original  cause**  (His.  of  Phy.  u 
15:8.)  But  besides  that  the  generation  of  contagion,  here  hinted 
.at,  is  altogether  a  modem  hypothesis,  this  conclusion  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  whole  language  of  Procopius ;  who  declares,  in 
express  terms,  the  disease  to  be  a  direct  judgment  from  the  hand 
of  God  ;  and  adds,  that  no  physiciani  or  other,  had  it  from  attend- 
ing the  sick.  And  farther^  the  niaUdy  killed  instantly,  or  by  an 
apoplectic  paroxysm,  which  contagion  never  does. 

Ail  the  arguments  in  favor  of  contagion,  built  upon  i  this  fact, 
must  fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  sea- 
port towns,  as  in  other  places,  epidemics  confmience  and  cease  ^ 
with  casual  anticipations  and  postponements  at  determinate 
periods,  depending  upon  their  degree  of  latitude  respectively.  If 
the  diseases  of  these  places  were  contagious,  and  capable  of  beitt^ 
imported  from  other  countries,  surely  they' would  appear  at  all 
seasons  at  which  ships  or  vessels  could  arrive,  or  rather  they 
^piild  never  disappear;  for  it  would  be  very  extraordinary,?; ii 
contagion  could  only  be  imported,  and  must  necessarily  disappear 
at  particular  periods.  But,  notwithstanding  the  many  arrivals  oC 
ships  from  all  parts  of  ;the  Levant,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,- 
at  Gibraltar,  and  other  ports  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  we  fiiui 
that  the  plague  (the  fever  of  these  parts  is.  nothing  else  than  the 
^  plague  of  the  Levant  in  a  somewhat  mitigated  form)  never  appears 
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among  tbem  much  before  August^  nor  continues  much  after  No- 
vember. 

7*  Some  descriptions  of  persons  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
with  epidemic  diseases  than  the  community,  at  large. 

A.  Strangers  in  a  country.  This  is  observed  in  all  epidemics, 
Init  particularly  in  the  yellow  fever  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  niortality  is,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to 
persons  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  (Res.  2,69,  &c.)  i 

B.  1  he  young,  vigorous,  and  male  part  of  a  community.  Males 
are  generally  affected  in  a  nmch  greater  proportion  than  females ; 
often  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  and  sometimes  even  more.  ''  What 
is  very  remarkable,"  says  Hapin,  "  this  mortality  (that  of  the 
sweating  sickness)  raged  chiefly,  or  rather  only,  ainong  men,  and 
those  young,  and  of  a  strong  constitution,  or  of  the  best  age^ 
between  thirty  and  fifty."  In  Cadiz  in  1800,  on  a  mortality  of  7,387 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  as  5,810  to  1,577,  or 
nearly  as  4  to  1.  (Res.  i.  15.)  In  the  same  city  in  1804  the  pro- 
portion was  2^692  to  200,  or  upwards  of  13  to  t.  (Seclo  Ret.  p. 
479*)  In  the  plague  of  Cyprus,  in  1760,  10  men  died  for  1  woman. 
(Phil.  Trans.  1763.  No;  xii.)  In  all  of  the  twenty-three  towns  of 
Spain^  which  were  afHicted  with  pestilence  in  1804,  the  mortality 
among  the. men,  with  one  exception,  exceeded  greatly,  in  many  by 
more  than  one  half,  that  among  the  women  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
exception,  (the  town  of  Ecija)  it  seems  highly  probable  there 
must  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  return,  since,  by  reversing  the 
numbers,  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  other  towns  would  be 
preserved » 

It  is,  then,  an  inevitable  inference  that  to  the* causes  of  pesti* 
lence,  males  are  greatly  more  exposed  than  females ;  and  that  this 
cannot  be  contagion^  since,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  contrary 
would  happen. 

C.  Aa  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their  unavoidable  .  greater 
exposure  to  every  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  pestilence,  the 
poor  are  invariably  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  epidemic  dis- 
eases than  the  rich.  The  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  all  epidemics.  (Res. 
1.262.) 

.'  D.  For  the  same  reasons  that  men  are  more  liable  to  epidemic 
diseases  than  women,  and  the  poor  than  the  rich,  servants  and 
laborers  are  more  liable  to  them  than  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
(Res.  1.  263.) 

E.  Persons  liable  to  exposure  to  sudden  or  extreme  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  as  bakers,  blacksmiths,  cooks,  &c.,  have  been 
observed  to  be  particularly  subject  to  epidemic  diseases.  (Res.  1. 
264.)    . 
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F.  Cattiolici  in  the  Levaiif^  especially  Greeks^  ate,  dymg  Leet, 
more  subject  to  the  plague  than  persons  of  other  persuasions. 
(Res.  i;  ^7.)  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  long  fasting. 
It  is  also  to  be  presumed,  that  persons  of  that  persuasion  have  a 
iiraier  belief  than  others,  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  which,  in  its 
consequences,  tends  to  increase  sickness  and  mortality. .  Some  of 
the  fasts,  in  the  Levant,  it  may  be  observed,  happen  unfortunately  te 
coincide  with  the  usual  epidemic  season  ;  and  thus  both  inanition 
and  terror  concur  to  augment  the  force  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
pestilence ;  but  tbefe  are  also  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Catholic  faith,  which  are  conducive  to  the  same  end.  Reli* 
gious  processions  under  a  burning  sun,  crowding  of  damp  or  ill 
ventilated  churches,  burial  services,  &c.  8ic.  &c.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  to  our  present  purpose  that,  during  the  plague  of  Malta 
in  1813,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Island,  who,  to  their  honor  be 
it  spoken,  never  ceased  to  perform  their  duty  most  heroically,  lost 
twenty'-six  of  their  number ;  a  much  greater  proportion  than  died 
of  any  other  description  of  persons  in  the  community.  (Res.  ii.  23.) 

8.  The  description  of  persons  who  are  the  least  liable  to  epi- 
demic diseases  affords  farther  proof  and  illustration  of  tlie  proper 
causes  of  these  maladies. 

A.  Aged  and  infirm  persons,  women  and  children*  (Res.  f. 
270.)  We  have  already  iieen  that  the  young,  vigorous,  and  middle 
aged  are  more  subject  to  epidemic  diseases  than  the  old.  and 
mdfirm ;  and  males  miOre  than  females.  Children  are  peculiarly 
exempt  from  these  maladies.  In  Medina  Sidonia  in  1801  all  the 
inhabitants  were  affected,  except  children  at  the  breast.  (Res.  k 
6710  The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious.  Children  are  not  exposed 
to  noxious  winds,  or  extreme  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  They 
have,  especially  those  at  the  breast,  sufficient  noarishment,  com- 
paratively speaking,  even  when  general  scarcity  prevails.  They 
are  not  sensible  of  the  impending  danger;  and  are,  therefore, 
exempt  from  fear.  Neither  can  the  institutions  of  plague  police 
affect  their  minds.  Thus  they  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  all  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,  excepting  the 
qualities  of  tlie  atmosphere,  as  existing  in  their  apartments ;  and 
these  alone  are  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  the  malady. 

B.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  sick,  are 
generally  more  exempt  from  epidemics,  in  proponion,  than  other 
persons  of  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong  in  society. 
From  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  fever  in  London  in  1818,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  Fever  institutions  of  London,  Chester,  Manchester  and 
Waterford,  from  their  first  establishment,  as  well  as  in  the  seven 
great   Hospitals  of  London,  in  which  fever  patients  are  mixed 
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iv«th  others,' but  very  lew  of  these  persons,  and  but  Very  rarely, 
have  been  aiFected  with  typhus^  even  since  the  commeacemcDt 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic;  i.  e;  that  they  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  affected  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  the 
community  at  large.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  physician 
attending  any  of  these  establishments  has,  io  the  course  of 
many  years,  been  attacked.  Even  in  those  rare  inatances,  ia 
which  a  fever  has  affected  any  student  or  nurse,  or  other  fr«» 
Renter  of  the  hospitals,  the  evidence  given  by  the  advocates  of 
contagion,  respecting  its  cause,  has  been  v«ry  indistinct  and  unsai- 
tisfactory ;  whilst  that  of  Dr.  Roberts,  one  of  the  physicians,  for 
twenty-four  years,  to  the  largest  hospital  in  London  (St.  Bartho* 
lomew's),  speaking  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Kis  colleagues,  ae 
well  as  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  other  physicians  examined, 
has  been  clear,  explicit,  and  conclusive.  (Report,  passim.)  I 
Biay  observe  by-the-bye,  that  instances  of  students  being  affected 
eftener  occur,  than  of  durses,  or  other  frequenters  of  hospitals ; 
a  fact  very  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  throwing  additional 
illastration  on  the  subject.  Students  are,  for  the  most  part,  corn* 
posed  of  young  men  from  the  .cojuntry,  unused  to  the  impure  air 
of  hospitals,  or  even  the  more  slightly  sophisticated  atmospheie  of 
the  town ;  and,  of  course,  more  easily  affected  than  physicians, 
nurses,  and  others,  who  have  resided  for  niany  years  in  town,  and 
90eustome4  perhaps,  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  to  the  air  of  an 
hospital.  They  are  also  exposed  to  an  additional  xause  of  disease, 
in  t^e  air  pf  the  dissecting  rooms,  and'  other  theatres  of  instm^ 
tion. 

If  such  disease*  were  oootagious,  they  would  affect  those 
various  deicriptions  of  persons  equally,  who  were  equally  exposed 
to  the  cause. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  here  to  observe,  that  oidy  t0» 
medical  men  died  of  the  plague  at  Malta  in  1813^  whilst  of  tha 
priesthood  there  perished  twenty'^ix  ! 

**  In  August  and  September,  (1709,)  the  plague  raged  with  the 
greatest  vidence  (at  Baptjeic),  »pd  s^v^^l  eminent  men  lost  their 
Uves.  Of  the  chief  magistrates  there  died  two,  as  many  judges, 
and  about  one  half  ot  the  ch»rgy ;  of  HlBmphyiicitim^nA  apotheca- 
ties  none!*  (City  Rem.  i.  276.) 

M.«<  The  next  winter,  1^57,  the  quastesne  agues  continued  in  lyke 
ttsaner,  or  moro  vd)emently  than  they  had  don  the  but  ywie; 
vdtii  a  new  sickness  or  pestilence,  as  some  called  it^  whenthrougbe 
itidyed  m  mawy  frUaes,  thia  ^gfmH  number  of  paries  in  cb'oers 
piac§iqftkurealmiWirumermdJ''^tome,J8fL) 
:  la  faclcbrgynwit  of  «very  desMmiaatton  are,  in  the  perform- 
aaoa  <^  dieir  du^i  in  chu|d»f  aad  at  bwiab,  and  in  attendance 
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upon  the  sick,  independent  of  processions^  8cc.^  exposed^  fnote  ibwtt 
anj  other  description  of  persons,  to  one  of  the  principel  causes  of 
epidemic  diseases^  in  its  greatest  intenMy^  viz.  noxious  air. 

C.  Expurgators  of  goods  in  Lazarettos  are  less  liable  to  be 
affected  with  epidemic  diseases  than  the  community  at  large.  Dr. 
Caruanha,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Malta, 
dur'mg  fifteen  years  that  he'  attended  the  Lazaretto,  knew  no 
instance  of  an  expurgator  of  goods  being  aftected.  Dr.  Grieve, 
Superintendent  of  Quarantine,  states,  that  no  expurgator  of  goods, 
'luring  the  plague  in  1815  in  that  island,  was  attacked  with  the 
prevaihng  malady.  (Res.  ii.  pp.  21,  31,  and  45.) 

D.  Witermen,  (Hodges,  277,  B,)  oil-selfers,  water  carriers; 
tanners,  &c.  are  believed  to  be  less  liable  to  epidemic  diseases  than 
the  community  at  large.   (Res.  i.  £71>  2.) 

9/  In  epidemic  diseases  relapses  are  common  occurrences. 
(Res.  1.422.)    / 

10.  The  periods  of  recovery  and  death  are  very  various.  In 
general,  recoveries  are  slow,  from  two  weeks  to  two,  or  even  three 
months.  The  periods  of  death  are  also  extremely  various.  In  the 
plague  of  Athens,  described  by  Thucydides,  death  generally  took 
place  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  day ;  whereas,  in  the  plague  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  543,  described  by  Procopius,  it  frequeutly  killed 
instantly,  b^  an  apoplectic  fit,  as  Agatbias  says,  in  one  day. 

The-  sweating  sickness  is  said,  (Dr.  Hancock  on  water,  p.  62.) 
to  have  killed,  without  mercy,  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  1517 
most  of  those  who  were  seized  died  within  three  hours.  (Rapin, 
1.737.) 

In  1550  many  of  the  persons  seized  died,  or  recovered  in 
nine  or  ten  hours.  On  another  occasion,  it  is  related  that  this 
disease  killed  in  six  Hours.  In  the  plague  of  Malta  in  1803 
death  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  place  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  (Res.  i.  26.  Proto.  Med.  Aps.  9*)  * 


SECTION  VIII. 

Ltoim  of  Contagious  General  Diseases. 

1.  They  are  incapable  of  affecting  the  same  persons  more  diaii 
once.  Assertions  of  the  occurrence  of  snaall*pox  twice  in  the  same 
persons^  being  a  epecies  of  evidence  wholly  unbefitting,  indis^pii^ 
attions  of  science,  are  to  be  disregarded.  If  such  diseases  be^ 
capable  of  alSecting  the  tame  persons  twice,  there  cas  be  no. 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  capable  of  affecting  <  them 
DfictBers  aai  if  that  wore  Ike  caae^  they  would  nev!^r  ceaae^  mkVi 
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camniimities  wei«  extinguished.  In  such  case  persons^  as  often  as 
they  recovered,  would  be  liable,  as  has  been  ridiculously  asserted 
of  epidemic  diseases,  to  be  re-infected  by  tl^eir  own  contagion. 
Such  phenomena  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature.  To  believe  that  a  few  indiTiduals  may  be  affected  twice, 
or  oftener,  with  a  disease,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
<»pable  of  receiving  only  once,  is,  iif  my  opinion,  as  absurd,  as  to 
believe  that  some  individuals  may  live  for  ever^  whilst  all  mankind 
besides  are  doomed  to  die. 

"fi.  In  contagious  general  diseases  the  periods  of  fever,  of 
emption,  &c.  after  receiving  the  infection,  and  the  periods  of  the 
mabdy  at  which  infection  commences  and  ceases  to  be  capable 
of  being  communieated  to  '  others,  as  well  as  those  of  recovery, 
and  even  of  death,  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  determinate. 

3>  They  are  capable  of  affecting  all  persons  who  have  not 
already  had  them,  and  in  every  kind  of  air,  upon  their  specific 
virus  being .  applied,  excepting  such  as  are  laboring  at  the  time 
under  some  malady  of  severer  degree. 

4*  They  are  successive,  not  simultaneous^  in  their  attacks  upon 
individuals.  .    • 

.  5.  They  nevejr  kill,  in  a  few  hours,  as  frequently  haf^ns  in 
epidemics.  ' 

6.  In  contagious  general  diseases  no  relapses  can  happen. 
When  a  patient  dies,  it  must  be  either  from  the  original  malady, 
or  the  intervention  of  a  new  disease. 


SECTION  IX, 

Proof 9  of  the  Impossibility  of  the  Existence  of  Contagion  in 
Epidemic  Diseases. 

When  a  doctrine  of  great  importance  is  also  of  such  a  nature 
that,  if  it  were  true,  its  validity  might  be  easily  established;  but  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  correctness  has^  in  a  long  series  of  ages, 
been  adduced,  we  should  be  justified  in  at  once  rejecting  it, 
without  examination.  And  such  would  assuredly  be  the  fate  of 
the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  were  it  now,^  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  submitted  to  the  world.  But,  finding  it 
actually  established,  and  formally  acted  upon,  in  every  Christian 
coasBEiunity,  it  remains  (having,  after  a  sufficiently  long  experience 
of  ita  operation,  ascertained  the  injurious  manner  in  which  it 
affects  the  intere^to  of  society)  toenqmre  into  its  validity. 

1.  I  consider  it  impossible  that  epidemic  diseases  shonM  eter 
depfsod  jupon  contagion;  because,  during  the  several  ceiHuries  dtat 
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tl>e  opinion  baa  prevailed^  no  proof,  which  ought  lo  astaify  Ike 
flfcientific  enquirer,  has,  in  ^ny  single  instance,  been  addiuead,  of  the 
propagation  of  an  epidemic  disease,  by  contact  or  oontignky, 
from  person  to  person;  and  because,  where  contagion  really 
exists,  there^  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  its  presence ;  or 
rather  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  it.  ^  It  did  not  require  the 
eTidence  of  inoculation  to  convince  all  the  world  that  soiaUHpox 
depends. upon  contagion,  and  never  upon  any  other  cause. 

2.  I  can  find  no  evidence,  in  history,  of  the  doctrine  of  cou- 
tagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  having  been  formally  accredited  and 
acted  upon,  by  any  public  authority,  previous  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  there  appears  no  reaaon  to  presume  that  epidettic 
diseases  have  changed  their  nature  s'mc^  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

3.  The  absurdity  of  the  grounds  assigned  for  the  belief  in  ^con- 
tagion,  and  for  the  institution  of  quarantine  and  other  establish- 
ments of  plague  police,  founded  upon  it,  together  with  the  abject 
superstition  of  the  age  in  which  they  originated,  are  in  farther  con- 
firmation of  the  futility  of  this  doctrine.  These  grounds  consisted 
of  a  tradition,  that,  at  Verona  in  1511,  twenty-five  Germans  were 
sufficiently  infected  by  one  leathern  garment  or  cap ;  of  another 
tradition,  that  a  feather-bed  shook  up,  after  having  lain  by  seven 
years,  had  produced  a  plague  at  Wratislaw ;  and  of  a  third  tra- 
dition, that  a  young  nmn  was  seiaed  with  the  plague,  from  thrusting 
bis  hand  into  an  old  trunk,  in  which  there  was  a  c^b-^wth,  which, 
in  that  instant y  made  a  plague  sore !  Such  are  the  actual  grounds 
upon  which  plague  police  establishments  were  successively  insti- . 
tuted  in  the  different  nations  of  Christendom. 

4.  The  laws  of  epidemic,  and  those  of  contagious  general 
disease'd,  as  stated  in  Sections  vii.  and  vni.,  are  wholly  incom- 
patible :  plague,  typhus,  S^«>  obey  the  laws  of  Epidemics ;  d^y 
cannot,  therefore,  be  contagious. 

5.  If  plague,  and  other  similar  diseases  were  contagious,  conse- 
quences would  follow  which  do  not  take  place.  Being  eapdl)le  of 
raecting  the  same  persons  repeatedly,  they  would  nevar  cease, 
where  no  precautiona  are  taken,  until  communities  were  esEtau* 
gttished.    Tuikey  would  have  been  long  ago  «  desert. 

6.  PhaenornQsa  now  take  place,  w^fa,  if  fdague  and  odier 
epidemic  diseases  were  contagious,  could  not  liappen.  They  eooo* 
mence  and  cease  generally  at  certain  deternunate  periods ;  affect 
some  countries,  and  some  classes  of  the  community  more  fre* 
queatly  than  odiers ;  often  undergo  extraordinary  fluctuations  in 
their  progress ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  suddenly  decline  and  oense, 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  are 
affected« 

7.  Aa  diseases.  wUoh  depend  upon  a  apecific  4aofitagi0ii,  as 
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sBulHpoXy  are  nerer  produced  by  my  other  cause ;  so  diseases, 
wbich  depend  upon  other  causes^  are  never  produced  by  a  specific 
GoetagioD.  Epidemic  aod  contagious  diseases  cau  neither  co-eiist 
nor  be  convertible. 

_  8*  The  history  of  ef&y  epidemic  supplies  numerous  direct  and 
positive  proofs  of  their  incapability  of  propagating  themselves  by 
ccmtact  or  contiguity  from  person  to  person.  But  a  disease  can- 
not choose  to  be  contagious  or  not  contagious.  The  fact  of  its 
non-^existence,  in  so  many  instances,  is,  in  this  case,  a  proof  that  it 
cannot  exist  in  any. 

'  Men  living  with  their  sick  wives,  women  with  their  sick  bus- 
iMods,  children  at  tbe  breast  of  their  sick  mothers,  and  mothers 
suckling  their  sick  children,  are  often  not  affected  with  a  prevailing 
epidemic.  (Res.  I.  41 1^--420.)  During  the  plague  of  Malta  in 
1813  several  women  lived  with  their  sick  husbands,  without  suf- 
fiernig  in  their,  healths ;  and  children  drew  milk  from  their  siek 
mothers,  up  to  the  period  of  death,  without  taking  the  plague. 
(Res.  11.  28«)  This  is  the  most  usual  course,  women  being  more 
exempt  than  men,  and  children  more  exempt  than  women,  from 
the  operation  of  the  most  usual  causes  of  epidemics; 

During  my  residence  at  the  Pest-ihouse  of  the  Seven  Towers  at 
Constantinople,  three  priests,  who  successively  attended,  the  cleric, 
the  interpreter,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  were  in 
daily  contact,  or  rather  in  constant  intercourse,  with  the  pestilea-> 
tialpatients ;  and  not  one  of  them  was  affected  with  Ifae  disease. 

The  interpreter,  and  some  of  the  servants,  had  not  previousiy 
bad  the  malady,  and  the  others  had  it  not,  during  a  residence  at 
the  hospital  of  several  years,  although  they  had,  before  that  period, 
experienced,  some  of  them,  repeated  attacks  of  the  disorder. 
Some,  who  were  inmates  of  the  hospital  upon  charity,  and  others 
\^ho  were  in  the  house  for  slight  ailments,  as  ulcerations  of  the 
legs,  &c.,  were  in  the  same  predicament.  (Res.  i.  45.) 

It  may  tend  farther  to  elucidate  the  subject,  if  I  explain  tbe  dif- 
ference between  my  own  situation  and  that  of  Ae  persons  men- 
tened,  which  occasioned  my  being  seized  with  the  plague,  whsbt 
they  remained  unaffected.  The  period  was  toward  the  end  of 
Ai^tist,  the  height  of  tbe  epidemic  season  in  that  country.  I  was 
a  stranger  to  the  climate.  From  the  day  of  my  entrance  into  the 
hospital  I  had  not  literally  sufficient  sustenance.  I  was  laboring 
under  considerable  anxiety,  if  not  irritation  of  mind,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  having  my  great  object,  if  not  wholly  defeated,  at  least 
considerably  retarded,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  persons  by  whom  i 
was  sorrounded.  Thus  several  of  the  principal  proper  causes  of 
pestilence  were  at  once  in  operation.  And,  surdy,  no  farther  cir- 
cumstance coidd,  in  reascHi^  be  deemed  necessary  to  account  for 
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my  nialadj.  Jf  the  disease  had  been  contagious,  it  is  quite  impofr- 
sible  that  I  shouU  have  been  the  only  one  in  the  house^  who  was 
seized  with  it,  out  of  above  twenty;  since  th6  other  persons  men*- 
tioned  were  in  constant  intercourse^  with  all  the  sick  of  the  hospital, 
myself  included;  and  since  the  disease  is  capable  of  affecting. the 
Sfune  persons  repeatedly.  .    ' 

9.  That  when  persons  laboring  under  epidemics  are  removed 
ipto  pure  air,  the  disease  is  not  communicated  to  those  whom  thejr 
approach,  is  a  fact  universally  acknowledged.  The  advocates  ol 
contagion  endeavour  to  explain  away  this  fact,  in  the  following- 
manner :  ^'  To  the  effect  of  contact,''  say  they, ''  a  certain  dispo^ 
sitionpf  the  air  is  necessary ;  for  we  oiften  see  infected  persona 
arrive  from,  other  countries,  yet  the  disease  does  not  spreads* 
(Howard.)  But  this  disposition  of  the  air  must,  according  to  the 
cpptagionists  themselves,  be  deemed  to  be  the  real  cause,  since  that 
must  assuredly  be  the  real  cause  of  an  effect,  without  which  the 
effect  does  nut  follow.  And,  a  fortiori,  the  state  of  the  air  must 
hh  deemed  to  be  the  cause,  when  we  find  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
by  that  alone,  uithout  any  contact  with  the  sick;  for,  to  the  effect- 
of  an  impure  atmosphere,  contact  is  by  no  means  necessary  Xo  pro- 
duce an  epidemic.  Contagion,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  the  • 
cause,  nor  any  part  of  the  cause,  of  epidemic  diseases.  A  person, . 
quite  isolated,  may,  at  any  time,  give  himself  an  epidemic,  by  ex- 
posure to  an  artificial  impure  air:  but  as  he  cannot  communicate 
that  disease,  by  contact  or  contiguity,  to  any  other  person,  in  pure 
air,  it  must  be  deemed  to  be  destitute  of  the  characteristic  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  contagious  malady;  which  comists  in  the  faculty 
of  propagating  itself  equally  in  every  kind  of  air.  This  confusion 
o(  ideas  could  only  have  arisen  from  not  attaching  a  definite  meatu 
ing  to  the  words  used.  y 

The  following  instances  are  in  proof  of  the  above  position. 
^  In  a  plague,  which  raged  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the  island  of  Tene* 
rlffe,  many  of  the  sick  were  carried  to  the  city  of  La  Laguna,  three . 
or  four  miles  distant,  where  some  of  them  died;  the  people  of  La 
Laguna  visited  and  conversed  with  them ;  yet  not  one  of  the  ioha*. 
bitants.  were  affected  with  the  disease,  excepting  such  as  had  been  < 
at  Santa  Cruz.  (Res.  i«  349.)     The^ame  thing  has  been  invariaUy 
oE|served  of  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  (Res.  i.  348.)      In  a  plague,  which  affected 
medirm  Sidonia,   which  is  thirty  miles  inland,  none  of  the  neighn^ 
bouring  sea-port  towns  of  Spain,  with  which  it  had  communication, 
w^^e  affected.  (Res.  i.  g60.)     In  April,  175S  a  Turkish  vessel  from 
Al|^ndria  was  wrecked  off  Cyprus^  and  a  great  part  of  the  crew 
whQ^escaped,,  happened  to^  hs^ve  the  pls^ue.     Two  more  vessels 
arrived  about  the  same  time^  both  of  which  isyid^d  passepgers  and 
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tailors  ill  of  that  disease.  The  malady  prevailed,  at  the  same 
time,  in  other  quarters  of  the  island ;  peasants  and  oiule-drivers 
from  those  quarters,  with  pestilential  sores  upon  their  bodies,  dail^ 
frequented  the  streets  and  markets^  and  some  of  them  died  in  the 
houses  of  Larnica.  Yet  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  were 
then  seized  with  the  plague;  although  it  suffered  severely  from  that 
malady  the  following  year,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  dying  daily!  (Res.  i.  345.)  The 
explanation  is  obvious. .  The  disease  was  not  contagious;  but ^ro* 
duced  by  the  atmosphere, 

Lfpon  another  occasion  persons  ill  of  the  plague  came  from  the 
ihountains  to  the  towns  of  Antioch,  Shogre  and  Ed  lib,  and  died 
in  thejamilies  where  they  lodged ;  yet  the  distemper  did  not  spread 
among  the  inhabitants,  (Res.  i.  345.) 

In  1813,  out  of  above  eight  thousand  persons  that  encamped 
upon  the  neutral  ground  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
of  Gibraltar,  no  disease  appeared  ;  \i  hilst  of  those,  who  remained 
in  the  garrison,  2847  were  attacked,  of  whom  904  died.  (Felluwes, 
452,3.)  . 

The  8th  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  being  encamped  on 
the  Governor's  meadow,  were  removed  into  town,  and  quartered 
in  the  cooperage  range ;  where  they  were  immediately  attacked  by 
the  fever,  and  both  officers  and  men  suffered  severely.  Upon 
being  sent  back  to  the  encampment  the  disease  immediately  ceased, 
(Burnet.) 

After  the  removal  of  Dillon's  regiment  to  the  camp  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's meadow,  while  the  men  were  allowed  to  enter  the  town  on 
&tigue  duty,  the  fever  still  continued  to  prevail :  but  from  the  day 
of  their  confinement  to  the  lieutral  ground  they  were  quite  free 
from  it,  although  they  had  equal  intercourse  and  communication 
with  the  inhabitants  coming  from  town,  in  which  the  disease  was, 
at  that  time,  very  destructive,  (Burnet,  437.)  These  facts  contain 
a  double  illustration. 

Onthis  subject  evidence  might  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied. 
fint  there  appears  to  me  to  be  already  an  abundance,  if  not  a  super- 
fluity  of  proof. 

If  any  weight  were,  in  such  a  case,  due  to  the  authority  of  num- 
bers, even  this,  in  respect  to  the  epidemics  of  Gibraltar,  would  now 
be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  my  argument.  Upon  tlieir  votes  being 
collected,  more  than  one  half  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  garrison  ~ 
were  against  contagion,  in  the  fever  of  1814.  (Uuiiiet,  p.  439.)  It 
must  be  obvious  that  upon  my  own  principles,  T  cannot  consider 
Uiis  as  intrinsically  a  good  argument  in  my  favor:  but  it  is  at  least' 
jood  in  so  fair  as  it  is  a  prOQf  of  the  dimiQutioD  of  that  prepossea^ 
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«ioo,  which  was  wont  so  universally  to  prevail,  in  favor  of  the 
opposite  side. 

10.  After  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  quarantine  is  found  to  be  wholly  inefficient  for  its  professed 
object.  In  Gibraltar,  and  other  towns  of  the  Peninsula,  the  plague 
has  appeared  of  late  years,  even  more  frequently  than  before  the 
^tablishment  of  quarantine  in  these  places,  and  more  frequently 
than  in  other  places  where  there  is  no  quarantine.  It  prevailed  at 
Gibraltar  four  times  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1804  to 
1814,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  plague  police ;'  whilst, 
m  Wallachia,  and  its  capital,  Bucharest,  through  which  all  travellers 
from  Turkey  pass  in  proceeding  to  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  and  where  there  is  neither  quaran* 
tine,  nor  plague  police,  it,  has  occurred  only  once  in  twenty  years. 
On  that  occasion  it  observed  the  same  periods  of  commencement 
and  cessation  with  the  epidemic,  which  happened  at  Malta  the 
same  year,  although  at  the  latter  place  there  was  a  remarkably 
strict  plague  police.  In  18 13  when,  in  consequence  of  ieaming 
that  the  plague  raged  at  Malta,  the  greatest  possible  vigilance  was 
exercised  by  th^  plague  police  at  Gibraltar,  the  disease  commenced 
in  that  garrison  precisely  at  the  same  period  of  its  attack,  run  its 
usual  course,  and  ceased  at  the  usual  time !  (Res.  i.  443.) 

But  quarantine  and  other  establishments  of  plague  pc^ce  are 
not  simply  inefficient;  they  are  positively  mischievous.  (Section 
VI.  and  VII.) 


SECTION  X. 

IniUUitjf  of  Quarantine,  Sfc.  in  England,  supposing 
Contagion  to  exist  in  the  Plague, 

Even  supposing  contagion  to  exist  in  the  plague,  it  would  appear 
that  a  sufficient  quarantine  is  performed,  during  an  ordinary  passage 
from  the  Levant  to  England,  in  respect  to  crews  and  passengers, 
when  the  plague  does  not  actually  exist  among  them ;  and  that 
any  detention  upon  their  arrival,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  that  none  of  them  are  affected  with  that  disease,  must  be 
superfluous^ 

And  with  respect  to  goods,  the  inutility  of  any  length  of  quaran- 
tine is  still  more  palpable.  Even  if  it  were  undoubtedly  true  that 
contagion  does  exist  in  plague,  and  that  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, as  has  beeq  supposed^  are  ca{>able  of  retaining,  and  of 
.communicating  the  infection,  after  a  period  of  seven,  fourteen,  or 
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twenty-one  years^  it  is  a  flagrant  absurdity  to  expect  that  any  bene- 
fit could  be  derived  from  a  quarantine  of  forty  days^  upon  these 
articles* 

With  respect,  however^  to  this  presumec)  capability  of  merchan- 
dise to  retain  and  propagate  an  infection  that  does  not  exist  (there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  capability  of  many  articles  to  retain  and  to  pro- 
pagate the  contagion  of  small-pox);  the  formation  of  a  scale  of 
different  degrees  of  susceptibility  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  e^^ercise  of  the  imagination.  Thus  the  classification  of  goods 
into  articles  susceptible  in  the  first  degree,  susceptible  in  the  second 
degree,  and  non-susceptible  of  infection,  is  not  founded  upon  any 
intelligible  data,  but  a  series  of  mere  gratuitous  assumptions. 

I  think  I  have  now  made  good  my  case.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
iillege,  that,  to  discharge  the  evidence  of  tradition,  testimony^ 
assertion  and  authority,  in  matters  of  science,  which  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  experiment,  is  to  discredit  the  honor  or  inte- 
grity of  those  persons,  who  may  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
deceived,  deluded  or  bewildered  into  a  belief  in  false  doctrines. 
This  observation  forcibly*applies  to  the  bBfief  in  the  validity  of  the 
^extraordinary  hypothesis  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases;  iq 
favor  of  which  such  stupendous  masses  of  this  species  of  evidence 
have  been  accumulating  for  ages.  The  decision  of  so  momentous  ^ 
question,  it  is  obvious,  ought  not,  and,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  numbers  or  authority  of  th<^ 
advocates  of  either  side.  Against  a  species  of  evidence  altogether 
unbefitting  science,  I  have  here  adduced  even  a  superabundance  ^ef 
proof,  negative,  positive,  circumstantial,  analogical  and  ad  absurdum, 
that  plague,  or  other  epidemic  diseases,  can  never  depend  upon 
contagion.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  consequences  of  the 
contrary  opinion  have  been  productive  of  much  injury  to  society. 
And  the  proper  causes,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  pre- 
vention, of  these  maladies,  have  been,  I  trust,  rationally  explained* 

But,  if  the  results  of  my  experiments,  researches  and  reasoning 
should  still  be  regarded  as  inconclusive,  it  will  be  easy,  and  cannot 
but  be  desirable,  to  institute  such  farther  enquiry,  as  may  bring  the 
question  to  a  final  issue.  In  that  case,  should  it  be  thought  that 
my  peculiar  experience  may  have  qualified  me  for  the  task,  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  be  enabled,  under  such  high  sanc- 
tion as  the  undertaking  assuredly  merits,  to  devote  my  time,  and 
whatever  talents  I  possess,  to  the  completion  of  so  useful  an  inves- 


tigation. 
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SECTION    XI. 


Prevention  of  Plague,  and  other  Epidemic  Diseases. 

Removal,  or  flight,  from  the  place  where  pestilence  prevails,  was 
Irccommendert,  as  the  only  preventive,  first  by  Hippocrates,  then  by 
Celsus,  and  afterwards  approved  by  Galen.  This  proceeding  was 
tecommended  expressly  with  a  view  to  escape  from  the  influence 
of  the  noxious  air,  which  they  considered  as  the  cause  of  epidemic 
cKseases ;  but  by  no  meatis,  with  the  intention  of  av6iding  com^ 
munication  with  the  persons,  #ho  were  affected  with  them. 

In  modern  times,  under  the  belief  in  contagion,  the  practice  has 
been,  to  avoid  the  persons  affected,  aiid  to  remain,  frequently 
by  compulsion,  expos^  to  the  influence  of  the  noxious  air, 
which  IS  almost  alvia>s  one  of  the  causes',  often  the  principal^  and 
Jometi  I  es  the  sJe  cause  of  these  maladies. 

In  countries  where  no  compulsory  measures  of  precaution  are 
•nforred,  as  where  the  dominant  population  do  not  believe  in  con- 
tagion, those,  who  do  entertain  that  belief,  have  recourse,  in*  times 
of  pestilence,  to  voluntary  confinement. 

-  This  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Frank  inhabitants  of  the  Le- 
yfnuU  And  as  the  security  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  it,  has  tended  to  support  the  common  delusion,  respecting  the 
cause  of  plague,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  here  endeavour  to  put 
this  matter  on  its  proper  footing. 

That  persons  who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  in  the  Levant,  are,  caeteris  paribus, 
leas  liable  to  be  seized  with  plague,  than  those  entertaining  a  simi- 
lar belief  in  contagion,  who  freely  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  on 
inany  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  idea  of  security  from 
such  an  evil  confers,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  real  exemption.  In  the 
second  place,  persons,  who  ^re  in  a  condition  to  follow  these  precau- 
tions, must  be  presumed  to  reside,  if  not  in  the  most  healthy,  at  least 
Dot  in  the  most  unhealthy,  part  of  a  town,  which  is  the  usual  seat 
of  an  epidemic.  They,^  besides,  at  these  seasons,  inhabit  the  upper 
stories  of  their  bouses,  in  order  to  get  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  supposed  contagion,  and  by  having  their  windows  well 
sashed  and  glazed,  as  well  as  generally  shut  down,  in  order  that  no 
stray  particle  of  the  contagion  may  gain- admission,  they  are  prc- 
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lenred  from  the  influence  of.  the  noxious  winds,  which  usually  blow 
at  those  paiods.  Persons,  employing  these  precautions,  have 
always  adequate  means  of  procuring  subsistence^  and  the  ordinary 
supply  of  provisions,  under  such  circumstances,  never  meets  with 
interruption. 

Thus,  by  having  a  due  supply  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
even  luxuries  of  life,  tranquillity,  and  a  fancied  security  from  the 
imaginary  cause  of  the  disease,  persons  shut  up  are  enabled 
to  maintain,  in  voluntary  coniinemeitt,  the  vigor  of  the  animat 
frame,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  operation  of  the  real  causes  of 
pestilence.  And  if  they  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  consider* 
able  anxiety  of  mind,  yhilst  in  this  situation,  they  have,  however^ 
the  consolation  to  know,  that,  different  from  those  who  are  aaien.'- 
able  to  the  compulsory  plague  police  regulations  of  Christian  states 
they  can  put  an  end  to  their  impiisonment  at  pleasure. 

But  this  seclusion,  in  time  of  pestilence,  can  only  be  practised, 
Mrith  any  prospect  of  benefit  by  the  rich,  who  have  a  sufficiency 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  their  residences  in  a  comparatively  sa- 
lubrious situation.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  poor,  but  on  th« 
contrary  a  detriment,  to  confine  themselves,  more  closely  than  usual 
to  the  impure  air  of  their  ordinary  habitations.  If,  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  then,  this  practice  should 
prove  to  be  of  some  utility,  upon  similar  principles  with  those  kf 
which  it  happens  that  women  are  more  exempt  tlian  men,  and 
children  more  exempt  than  women,  from  epidemic  diseases ;  the 
grounds,  upon  which  it  is  employed,  are  nevertheless  erroneous; 
And  there  exist  proofs,  that,  under  the  delusive  opinions  entertained 
respecting  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  a  mere  chance, 
whether  the  practice  of  shutting  up  be  so  conducted  as  to  prove 
beneficial  or  otherwise.  At  Malta  in  1813  those,  wh6  thus  se- 
cluded themselves,  are  said  to  have  escaped  in  a. greater  propor^ 
tion  ;  whiht,  at  Malta,  those  who  observed  similar  precautioaa 
are  said  to  have  suffered  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  commn^ 
tiity  at  large.  The  difference  must  have  principally  depended  upon 
the  situation  of  their  dwellings  respectively,  in  regard  to  air,  &c. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  to  the  inhabitants  of  convents,  and 
other  secluded  persons.  Instances  of  greater  suffering,  and  oi 
greater  exemption  than  belonged  to  the  community  at  large,  are 
related,  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  during  the  plagues  of  Mar- 
seilles in  17^0,  and  of  Naples  in  1764.  In  1513,  during  a  pesti- 
lence, which  raged  in  London,  there  died  in  one  house  [in  the 
Minories,  twenty-seven  professed  nuns,  besides  servants,  and  others 
of  the  bouse.  (Goodwin,  p.  18.) 

This  practice  is,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  not  efficient,  or 
applicable  to  communities  at  large:  and  must  be  injurious,  by  de- 
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taining  those  persons,  who  could  depart^  exposed  to  the  noxioiis 
air  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  dreaded  malady,  as  well  as  by. 
turning  the  attention  from  those  means  of  pretention  which  are  apt- 
propriate  and  eflScient.    *    >.  >     f  /     it      i 

The  real  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  being  properly  understood, 
and  the  public  being  at  liberty,  in  times  of  pestilence,  to  consult 
their  own  safety  in  their  own  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thoat 
nvfao  now  shut  tj^emselves  up  would  remove  into^  apother  atmos^ 
phere ;  and  that  such  part  of  a  community  ^s  tatnnof  go  to  the  exk 
pense  of  a  removal,  and  upon  whom  pestilences  most  heavily  hUy 
would  be  removed  by  their  governments  or  municipalities. 

It  being  no  part  of  my  object  to  treat  of  the  means  of  prevent 
tion,  medically  considered^  1  here  limit  myself  purposely  to  a  view 
of  those  measures  which  depend  upon  popular  belief,  municipal  re^ 
gulations,  and-legislative  enactments ;  and  uow^  therefore  conclude^ 


N.B.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  foregoing  summary,  I 
have,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  enquiry  by  avoiding  matters  which 
might,  by  admitting  of  a  political  interpretation,  have  created  oppo^ 
sition,  wholly*  abstained  from  discussing  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  fever  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vii.  tho'aliBence  of  the  accus» 
tomed  occupations  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community.  Its 
introduction  was  the  less  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  plague 
of  the  Levant  was  the  subject  profeasedly  under  discussic^.  But 
i  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  this  frequent'cause  of  disease  was 
neither  overlooked  nor  omitted  from  inadvertency ;  as  well  as  to 
announce  that  it  is  my  intention  at  an  early  "period  to  treat  fully 
of  this  matter,  as  connected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  that,  as  a  result  of  this  controversy  the 
questions  at  issue,  may,  in  respect  to  all  future  epidemics,  be  for 
ever  set  at  rest. 

Bu€kler$buryy  October,  1819* 
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TO  THE  HQNO^AB^B^  *^  '  ,7    '^"^l^*^  , 

'  il^  Farenum  qf  Ae  Grand  Jury^  I  haoe  the  hofior  to 
w^rm  ifOUf  that  <m  retiring  Jram  the  Court  jfcsterdcof^  (Ae 
Grand  Jury  came  to  an  unantmd&Jt  ^isoluMHiH^t  /,  as 
mr^  Iceman,  shouU  re^p^tfM^i^ 
m  meadnArahte  Gkat^^  dtmria  i^t&'d^^^^^c^. 
sk^j  when  wewereimomin.^  --  ^'^^^s  ^^^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^ 
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Pakenham,  M.  P.  .  .^       Esq. 

Gusttvus  Rochfort,  Esq.  M.  P.  James  Gibbons,  Tun.  Esq. 

The  Hon,  Thomas  Pakenhaoft  John  Middleton  Betry,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  John  Browne  Richard  Handcock,  Esq. 
$ir Richard  LeyHig^/BArt.    ^^-    ^Ge6rge  Purdbn,  Esq. 

SflT  Thomas  Chapman,  Bart.  John  Lyons,  Esq. 

Richard  Molesworth   Reynell,  Henry  Daniell,  Esq. 

Esq*  Charles  Kelly,  Esq. 

Robert  Cooke»  Esq.  Richard  Revnell,  Esq. 

William  Dutton  Pollafd,  Esq.  Robert  Batty,  Esq. 

James  Fetherstone,  Esq.  Owen  Daly,  Esq. 

Robert  Smith,  Esq.  William  Fetherstone,  Esq. 


:Althqugh  th^  palendar  may  not  be  as  light  as  we  could  desire, 
It  would  yet  appear  that  the  state  of  your  Q>unty  may  afibrd  mat^ 
ter  for  co^^ul^jioii,  wbt9.  coQ^pated  widi  thst  of  others,;  where 
the  darini^sprrit  "that  prevails  must  be  met  with  a  strong  hand  ; 
and  where  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in 
mercy  to  the  public,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  deal  out  rigor 
to  not  a  few. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may^  tbiratds  the  discharge  of  your  ordi- 
nary, though  momentous  duties,  as  Grand  Jurors,  you  require 
neither  exhortation  nor  instruction,  from  the  Bench.  I  am  confident 
you  will  discharge  them,  as  I  trust  I  shall  perform  mine,  widi 
dil^ence,  integrity^  amd  firmness ;  and  possibly,  at  the  same  time, 
wim  Ml  ability  and  skill,  exceeding  any  to  which  I  could  justly 
imake  pretttitton. 

I  am  too  little  acquainted  widi  your  County,  to  know  exactly, 
either  how  you  are  filuat^d,  or  what  you  may  intend,  with  regard 
t6  those  public  buildings  contained  within  it,  with  which  yon  and 
I  may  be  said  to  h^ive  concern. 

I  teel  it  to  be  of  consequence,  that  the  edifice  in  which  justice, 
-in  its  highest  departments,  is  dispensed,  should  contain  sufficieat 
accowmcidsrinn'tor  all  those,  who  are  concerned  in  its  adminis- 
tration.   It  seems,  also>  desirable  that  appearance  should  be  con* 
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stthed;  and  &at  this  diouU  te;  bi  a  reasdnallle  degrle^  'fiiiridldiae 
iiiA  ^potfitg.  Every  cottrt  thtf  he  considered  as  one  ^  hf '  t&e 
^faces  of  law  and  justice ;  and  a  degree  of  respectabilitjr,'  ai  ^^fi^t 
bordering  oa  sober  grandenr,  suits  the  dwelling  ot  inmatefj 
whose  dignity  is  so  truly  paramount;  and  to  whotni  be  oUt/^n- 
ditton  highorlow,  we  all  are  subject.  But  in  tiiming  at  the 
attainment  of  these  desiderata^  economy  ought  not^to  be  forgotien 
or  cast  aside.  We  ought  not  to  Itransgress  that  firugalityy  rp, 
managing  a  public  purse,  whichi  being  less  selfish,  W  therefoi^ 
more  generous  and  praise-worthy,  than  any  domestid  narsin^dby 
which  may  t«gulate  the  disbursements  from  our  own,  \In  ^^Mi 
it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  justice,  of  which  public  economy  fs  a 
branch,  that  justice  ought  to  be  accommodated  or  adorned. 

There  is,  within  eacn  county,  another  public  buildiiig,*pf  a  Ve^j 
Merent,  though  of  an  appurtenant  description ;  of  whose'  n£^j[nt- 
tude  and  extent  we  may  be  allowed  to  feel  ashamed,  even  in  ^t 
moment  in  which  we  are  raising  the  funds  that  shatl  produce 
them: — ashamed,  however,  that  'such  spaciousness  was  wandng; 
*  not  that  we  have  freely  riven  "what  was  iiidiljpensably  required. 
I  itdvert  of  course  to  the  County  Gaol ;  and  participate  in^  feelifig^ 
which  is  now  become  very  general,  diat  it  is  to  tHp^  last'  degree^ 
important  that  our  gaols  should  be  well  administered  j  and  thai 
e^eiV  necessary  arrangement  should  be  m^de,  d[nd  ^very"  pf ^c6ica->^^ 
Ue'fstcility  be  afforded,  tOwai^ds  iSxk  maintainance  of  a  |frfsoxt  di^^ 
ci^ine  and  regulations,  improving  the  habits,  and  corrective  jcif 
the  morals  of  those  confined.  '  y        '  *^'  ^ 

^  I^n  say  for  the  Judges,  (if  I  may  infer  the  feelings  of  others 
from  itty  own,)  that  dieir  situation,  with  reference  to  the  state  p^ 
too  many  prisons,  hasleen  hot  a  little  embarrassing  and  irksome.;" 
In' --those  cases,  ^here  the  discretion  committed  tbthe^BencK 
etiAraces  arrange  of  pte'alty,  from  short  iniprisonmeht  tdtranr- 
^tertStidh,— to  be  t6o  lavish  of  this  lalttcr,  wcmid  be  td^idopt  a  cut 
f^ably  -rigorous  "sind  xndiscrimiftate  course;  confoimdlng  various 
AAdbs  of  guilt,  by  involving  all  in  one  common  gunishment.  I. 
pafS  6v#r  ^  subordinate,  though  not  uhin^pcnrtant  corisidera^idi^ 
of'ihose  heavy  demands  upon  the  public  putse^  which  this  pujil^r 
m^t^iotoiSously  and  unavoidably  indbces.      /  *    .      - 

^^  Agaid)  criminality  short  of  what  mignt  be  thought  to'  nierit^ 
^ule»  tttay^wcM  deserve  some  length  and  severity  of  coiifinemlnif ; 
and,  not  to  infliet  this^  may  give  encourageirient  to  guiftV%  Vi^- 
haUitigdi^  dlssuiksiv^  efficacy  df  expiation  alhd^  example.-r-^esi^^ 
by  not  pw^dniowSii^^tl^  dui^tion  Bf  ii6p"flsohmeAt  to  Ae  el^ornji- 
ty  of  offence,  wdigidn  "become' ioidlscrami&te  %  aiJ^ta9^to^jmdififte 
pwltsfamttit;  v^^^m  ^ii^tVi^^i^fiWeJ'tW  dof  Yet >tv  was  r 
Judge  to  iict  ?  Hektie#  that  j^iieob^  Vdr^  tc^^erally  s^iharies 
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t^de^mity  and  vice;  tluitin  lodging  for  any  considerable  length 
of  fime  in  eaol,  an  offen4^  who^^ad  shown  himself  aa  ill  n^n£er 
of^iety»  he  was  leading  lis  corru]itible  fellow-creature  into  that 
te^iptatj^oni  frop  which,  und^  divine  authority,  he  j^raysJumsell 
to^lii^eziempted^'ajid' was  thereby  incurring  a  grievously  strong 
nsi»  that  the  execution  of  his  sentence  would  return  upo«\  society 
a  worse  and  more,  callofis  member,  than  had  been  withdrawn  itook 
itj  tip  prison,  for  a  time.  He  felt  that  the  termination  of  that 
senjO^toce  might  let  loos^  upon  the  public,  an^^ept  in  crime  \  quali- 
fied not  only  to  perpetrate  outrage,  but  to  make  proselytes  to  guilt  § 
aiid  leave  heirs  to  hb  wickedness,  while  hurrying  to  4capital  punish- 
ipeht  himself. 

A  change,  in  this  respect,  has  more  than  begun  to  be  effected.' 
To.  imprison-- will  not  now,  in  all  cases,  be  to  send  a  man,  who 
I»$V^i0ule  at  large,  become  more  or  less  infected,  to  complete^  a&d 
Semct  his  corruption,  in  the  very  focus  of  contagion.  Indeed  so 
prevafent  seems  the  wish  for  a  reform  of  prisons,  so  familiar  are 
we  grown  with  the  terms  <<  discipline**  and  «  chUsifieation^*'  and 
all  the  nomenclature  of  the  new  regime,  that  incentive  and  exhorta- 
tion  may  seem  superfluous  and  misapplied.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather 
to  observe,  that  even  in  this  interesting  department,  economy  i» 
not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  that  est  mo&s  in  rebus  is  a  maxim  of 
universal  application ;  pertinent  to  every  discussion  of  what  is 
right.  ^  But  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  dwell  on  any  thing 
discburarin^  or  repressive  here.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  what 
I  have  3ready  hinted  on  the  present  state  of  gaols,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  tl^it  s^ongsi  their  inmates,  the  perfec^  innocent  and 
uncbnrupt^d  often  niay  be,  and  sometimes  are.  That  to  the  ac« 
cused|,,  t&^efore,  their  prison  ought  to  be  made  as  tolerable  as  » 
prispn  may  f>e ;  and  caie  withal  he  taken,  that  those  who  aire  un-; ' 
cont^Mxui^ted  should  neither  have  their  feelings  outraged,  nor  their  r 
morals  endangered,  hj  impure  contact,  t  would  therefore  havef. 
the  economy,  whicli  is  applied  to  such  expenditure,  rather  liberal 
than  ^parsimonious  \  and  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  charge  b^ 
Sinru^,  that  I  Iiope«  from  my  hearty  this  z^  for  prison  rtfom  is 
ini^a  fashion  of  tke  moment  %  doomed  to  pass  away  as  soea  as  tW 
nbvelty  of  die  feeling  is  worn  out }  and  that,  connectedly  ^mMf^ 
hof^ji^^  I  earnestly  wSh  and  trusty  that  the  laudaUe  ebject»i>if  the 
pr^^iit  day,  .maybe  soberly  as  well  as  zealMsly  pmi^td$  "^ 
plan  or  expenditure  not  proceed  upon  too  great  a  wiM  %  lest  this 
might*  end  i^  the  failure  or  dereliction  of  a  system,  is  the  success 
of  which>  I  jtfionid  be  ashamied  not  to  fed  the  wanaestlmi^t.  •  '- 

Gentlem^  without  m)etendmg  to  dictate  ^you,  oiiMi'ttuMer 
not  wipifo  my  pmvuicf^  (the  limits  of  whid[i  I  never  IniiHriiinsBi: 
stop  sBort  of,  or  ejLceed^)  1  may  venture  to  surmise  thiHbie4: 
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liW*f76^Wai? Yourselves  calle*upon  to- pcrfonn:  lmieick%itoW'^ 
vreps^i  «  dutmd  and  layal  address  to  the  Kin£»  on  l&ISz^^iffV^^ 
;ux^im:-^  -^  -.nrr;^  'i^.4,. 

Inft^nil^lhe  commencement  of  die  most  auspicious  ttlSSitiit 
Ti&%mei'  tlSart  a  period  of  hope  and  ptomise  j  ^ixt'&e  tA^m^pdS^^ 
pr43teiTMfonarch  standiron  differed  tod  higher  |^\itfaj'5  ^aia  cSgf  ^ 
to^eftnf  ^«^tat!Stisof  fte  future,  seem  to  repose  m%^  ^MM"^ 
ex^ieflce  of  the  past.   For  about  tdtt  years  pi6ti  bur  SoV^hSgrfB^I^ 
been  wielding  the  poWiers  ^f  die  Crown,  which  It  ii  Uow  MS^idB^t^ 
toi>*Sfi;  aAd  Purely  we  may  affirm,  that  in  the  long  aiimas  Wftc 
Ertr^r^^^ati  Wghter  or  more  glorias  period,  diaan  dft  ©eCBrd^H^^' 
cd«ia^Wf6!fii*J---'-  ^    --^:>->-^^  f  —    :^->      ^   ;^-'.    •   ^^qix- 

^ilR  ^SlMcsi^iW' cbflhected  Wflx  pAty^^d  dOBevmcff^^oP^^J' 
nimii&imU'^)f}mt^eit,i  fM^hat>!t  is "nbt'&e  bu^mbsi^dl^' 
Bm^'i&Meif^tk^f^tii  apj^intedntd '<%tflBM6 ^sftic^/i^^lv^ ^ 
as  t?  ilfa  %Bte?1iifongst  iSy  fd^ 

nidK^  a&d^Oiitdt  I  may  do  this  wiOi  more  teal;  a^^  more  a^j^^^^ 
uUipl^A^ify,  by  abstaining,  zMfit  a^th^tfatrif  ir'^ra^eaMe,^HHftr' 
jfdM^  ojiinions  of'xhy  own.  ikccbrAhgiyV  tl^i^^I'^enie'-affi^ 
edf  't<iP'  be  -'^  pc^tician,  I  have  long  since  weaned  myself  froiA  ^^' 
$ubj€^  df  the  kind,  I  may  however  saf,  Aatr'^erief''^  n^k{|^^ 
gft%^lUs1:^e^  gained,  the  course  and  council^  irf^^  prbHtfi^M^^^ 
aref^^htitted  to  our  praise  5  and  the  councils,  thu*  isue^essflil,  !l#«»t^  " 
the*  Regent's  choice.  That  the  e0ort8,  which  ^i»^  triumplt^fc^e^^ 
u%%^i%  been  productive  of  some  exhaustioti^,  ftCfih  ^ietr^l^^j^iWMp 
seM  pd^urcHbf  alEairs  may  not  be  calculated  to  at  once  tMriiietil^^ 
tlA'jJe«ia^  we  may  have  to  confess,  and  to  dfeptert>  Btiifhrn^^ 
uM6ik  !K>u^  t9iis  part  of  die  subject  Viewed  with  Ci<^or/^W%rR 
ought  to  look  from  what  we  suffer— to  what  we  have  esed^MAi^^ 
TM^ij^t  vKll  tf leii<^  discontent*  The  ihffi^iddal  yiM  1m  piibi- 
chaiftf  fiealth,  by  allowing  hk  strengdi  tb  be^or  a  dflie^tkA]pifif|ii*^ 
do^'^:;f^F  tturmt^  at  the  Wellness— wli^  l^i^^natehiM  ^  frblW^ 

ecims  tb  have  Cb^tt^M^  tlFb«r%l^  Re|^^ 
t  would  b^  inki^ci  tb^^ifveriblA^  IddS  IMI^ 
Tmding^  hiiliseU  caUiefd  INi^tb^is^i^  th4  ^^^Jiftm'- 
reign— and  thal^  SbtW%n^'tdo^4i*s^Fatlli»ttai9b 
If  under  the  douibl^  aspea:^f  8b#ato»9titij^^ 
to  have  h^eti  WMVicty  ^md^Mk/j^dim^  ^oVoh 

^. ^ i{,^^fHmi^svkigtiim§Mdfikt»t^^ 

of  the  IUa^,he  had  on  each  blsk^««  >k«l4fii|ilrt[pMt^^^ 
owti    desiies  were,  than  what  thewisheif  df  Uii^gkt  AmM^ 
UKidisr  tb(^  circumsunces,  would  have  been.    It  would  seem  as  if' 
tbeiifgik^wluch  he  fondly  diendhedj  vtras^  whffa  it  should  please 
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but  wheki  he  awoke  from  the  trancei  m  which  his  capacitiet  mi 
sli|iiih(|^)  ]it^Stat^,,bi;hSiy9tep,..fUi4,^yi§^rsaU  pT^$entcd,to 
hijgiti^lEl^tUliing  f^s^  bepa^  if>  he  had  never  lost' the 

i^^^^M9^^£^^^!^^r  4^9  tjtufDi^e,  auriDttad&d  b^  |[the  ngteasures 
whid;^  b^biac^selifv^oid^hav;^;  pursued ;  but  these  measures  ,now 
loA^^i^^x^  friiHtStf^their  matuxjty  ^  and  crowned)  for  their  o^ 
▼i^^m^pauott*  wiliit  success  the,  most  respleod^i^t. 

^I^Pi^  Wj^  l^^d^>ld  sju^  .unblemished  and  hi^  honor  and  puxio*^ 
tUio^^P^qp  ffJ^  agree  with  Burke,  that  «<  the  days  of  €htvalry  are 
no  morer'  May  we  not  rather  recall  the  sentiments  andtlanguf^e 
of  J[<^,  of^fj^^fni^  |i¥])en.vh/e.  dedaied*  4^nd  ^pbly^acted  as  ife 
*Piff^jiir%lr  rV-^04}gh.honfxr  ^nd  goofi  faith  should  fors^  ^^fL 
ot]^&iP9ft  9f .  ^  ^^lidfAej  ought  sdU  to  be  found  .in  the  breasts  / 
<^-I9iP<)M9  i^trrWheivwe  reaxl  of  theBlackPrince^  attending,  in  die  , 
ki|iit4||^9iptoqi^  behindi  the  chair  o£  this^ery  John,  Q$i  r^ing  uao^ 
teiitiltjpi^J^Km:!^  Wk9JH  galirey  by  his  fid^r,  andreveFently  postponing; 
luftr^SRI^^flFf^lni^s.  t/».thato£  ll^ji^ty  ia  chains  ^ — when  radian^, 
^"^  ibMl^^h^  bsul  ju^^afigmGed,  we  find  him  on  the  field  of 
Cigy^^Sfei^ffi^g^^,lus  knees,  we ibnd^  admiration  of  his  heroic 
T^^niih^ififPtifV^^B-^^  ^^  ^^f  on  whom  he  almost: 

9eifis/^  to  J^Ke  ^jttp^red  a  lungdiom  s.?^ where  is  the  bre^  <hat 
di|(tt5if^t;|sel  a  thr^  ^rT^nd.shaU  ^|(tt^  wit^^     the  tribute  of  re* 
qiecfefii^m  fiUfd  pie^jr  and  allegi^ce,  apd  thjMi  nobleiiess  cf  9fmt0 , 
"^Wff^  ^c^vs  ^west  to  the  l^^jesty  th»t  ia.  most  afflicted,  becs^us^,, 
iib§t§ry\xtn/^  areb^idd.  in  a. Prince  of  ouic.  own  day,  tp^  "^hpOIki 
ii|$iD9'diai^^Uv».plun»e'Of,.th^  ^iUustriouf  Sdw^daj^ars  .t9  ha?e  , 

^Av^d^t^pd^m^sSv  ^  wwnth  q£  be^  I  Ipok  9n  af^the,  soilii 
c(MgtfiiMnl<%l^^  ths#  is^^  ^nqs^s}>b5  and  est^p^Orfe  fii^Qf  r  IVH. 
*!««•  .  Nftf  rii.'tiiuir^e^TOMS^ncompa^  ^anly.forji^ivii^t 

and  daringi  I  on  the  contrary  hold  it  to  be  their  natural  as^pqat^i 
a«4ijilU^/»  ts^us  sctftnesfLifSninesit^tor  wanti«\g,  ii^  pu^,Eing?  <J^ 
^m^  m}lM9r^gg)iiig.>|^€4«ngsat  tjie  intermear  of  hif;s^er;,,at  th^j 
figlfSalof  his  iiigmmwh^  he.  hears  the  fatal  ^ings  of  hi^d^jd^'^, 
dccenitfi  a^^»4f  vyov^i^n^ste  to  pro^punce  your  Sovereigns  %*'* . 
nSMto^fOfl^utpi^.^^  it  will  not  be  that  you  can  harb^r^a^ 
doubt  I9iik^<«il:|^^i^  you  feel  th^  when  a^liedr^ 

tQjiiBMfiW^^  Sftihif^  Aim  presumptuous  in 

M«»2ltt9t«niaii  liaiftdyc»wie99i9|a«se4\Mith^li¥^  Majefty  that 
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Majestaset  AmoTf 

bdbie  this,  lirtlood  tveoided  as  Mone^if  «hei)est  liMrted  naien  on 
eatc^^^4»t  sol^nn  instrameiu,*  a  will;  written  white  Ae 
thoughts  mav  be  supposed  employed,  not  on  flattery,  but  on  <|eaAs 
and  written  by  one  to  whom  opportunities  bad  been  long  supplied, 
of  thoroughly  knowii^  the  dispositions,  which  in  hU  dying  hoinr 
hiQ  eulogizedJ 

Furtl^er  to  trace  pardculars  (aD  evincing  a  kind  heart)  of  hi* 
Majesty's  habitual  conduct,  within  the  precincts  of  his  Royal  circler 
howevej^Jioyal  might  be  the  motive,  would  be  tofoiget  the  immense 
di^t^wc^^.between  my  lowliness  and  the  throne;  and  tb  enter  el» 
disifttssioos,  which  would  not  be  delicate  enough  to  be  respectfuL 
I  will  therefore  only  ask,  whether  it  be  adulation,  or  mere  justice^ 
to  pioclaiai  the  illustrious  person  of  whom  we  speak,  a  durifnl  ectai, 
a  fond  father,  an  affectionate  brother,— and  in  short  a  Brinee, 
whose  domestic  steps  have  been  marked  by  kindness,  genevontj^ 
and  ibrbearanee  ?  •  r-* 

Of  the  charm  of  his  manner  I  do  not  speaks—Where  kind  At^ 
n(Htment  is  but  surface,  it  is  no  better  than  deception.  •  Whte,  *as 
nere,  it  conducts  to  benevolence  of  heart,  once  arrived  tttiie^ 
cheering  shrine,  we  think  no  more  about  the  porch.  Kind  heafts,^ 
I  know,  are  out  of  fashion:  but,  for  that  very  reason,  I  liketo  tee* 
<Mie  on4  thcone.  f 

The  linlast  years  of  his  Majesty's  life  have^beentknee,  aa-I^ 
said  before,  not  of  promise,  but  of  performance.  Buit  I,  w^am 
not  many  years  younger  than  my  Kmg,  am  old  enoogh  to  nemeili* 
hex  iihe  <layt»  oS,  hope  and  promise.  During  my  ednqarion  -aX  an 
English  University,  it  was  my  lot,  (periiaps  too  ^premda  one,)cto^ 
acMoiate.  with  seme  of  those  who,  partly  from  tliirimnk,rattd 
paH^r  from  die  Prince's  condeecension,  wevs  admattekl  so  the  hx^ 
nonr  of  his  society;  and  I  cannot  iorget  the  degree  erf  attndiinient»' 
whidi'this  approach  and  intercourse  inqsmd;  iios^»yoifngas.I 
wai^  the  oonclusion  which  I  drew,  that  after  all  due  aBowanoe^^ 
foxfehe  eaptivation  which  exalted  rank  and  dignifiedHiohdescension- 
wiUy^produoe^^and  for  the  fascination  which  bi^ineiannerft  wens- 
aduitted  to  possess,— it  was  still,  but  candid  to  astril^ute  toattnic*^ 
tioaa  moteaintfinsic,  the  endiusiaani  wthichl  wimfased;  aiid  tiT 
take  it  as  lihe  warm  voucher  of  amiable  disposilieii'  aii4/etefliiq^ 
worth*  «j^    ..     v^> '  • 

}  Tbis^aUudes  to  the  will  of  the  lats  Colonsl  lilac  Mal)9^  l<Wfn«  Mi^ 
Frince'ft  household.  "* 
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frailri^.    He  may  hare  been  betraTed  into  more  than  l%iMMaf^ 
or  dian,  if  -l-k^y^ft:  %^8l4'¥>^  V<5«?i^^*  lieg^  aubje^fr  to  dwell 
upon.    But  Kumouriuibttgn  more  than   .  .^f 

ntiier^iflldlfe  Mdit  i!^f  rank^  and  j^tfth,  and  ptea^^ei  and^eUpo^tbtf^': 
imptimi  fo  fldi  high  ^rsonage  any  diing  groVellfarg  or  ^ItitpAniGAfi 

lfi>i(4MI  Idtr  generous  credulity  had  received  as  sterKng,  hid  f^^'^ 
thei^  ie^rienee  had  to  condemn  at  countetfeit  and  base,  let  us 
not  brand  as  fickleness,  any  estrangement  which  may  hate  folldl^-ir 
ed  iutii  detettiotcs :  and  it  he  sometimes  changed  his  fikln^i  oin 
leas^^solid  groiitids,  where  is  the  young  man,  whose  eatifSM^ 
hwreinrdone  thi»$amef^^-*Or  again,  if  his  cofiers  mightMiiye  \i^e^^ 
fuMer^  haA  he  spared  thein  more, — ^I  wiD  ask  of  an^  man  bf  ttjg^ 
anfr^jentfourfbking/  would  he  wish  to  see  a  penurious  Heil^  jft^' 
paansmtp  thrthron^  ?  -    -r        i    v  * 

^Bhe  days)  wUeh  I  have  been  recalling,  were  splendid  aiid  sei^M; 
Some^'^hickMloWed^'the  passing  cbuds  of  adversity  may'hlit^ 
obseaisd';  for^'ifnM  ^mteenee  <tf  tank  can  exempt  a  ammi  firMi 
frailty,  neither  can  it  protect  him  from  disappointment  and  aflio» 

^AMAAt%  wdtidBt  h^«ho«ld1>eW  Adversity  is  a  corceetiv%^tfitt^ 
^^^'ifkxtti'  Md  t*  ruggtd,^  but— with  all  its  austerity--4he  fostering 
«<  iMKScf'  of  i&rtue;  --^^  From  o«ir  owti,''  lays  the  moral  poe^  «  we 
kmi  -tmUMk  ar^diers'  ^  wo^**  By  affliction  we«cM>  •  taught  'vtfM 
charitable  and  truly  Christian  justice,  which,  soft  and  lefileni' 
tdlmard^mliers,  teaerres  all  ita  whdesome  t^gor  and  aevwity^br 

"■  ■    -•       .-::'":  ■  •'  .-  :-l'- J  Lit. 


^itaisriKoeforme  to  say  whether,  in  times  lo^g^os^  liis  M^jcaty 
may  Inve-reipiired^die  maoA  whkh  dria  avstere^pteteptreas  grms*  ^ 
Bi^m^  ilie  eaemplary  conduct  whidi  to  kat^  ao  long  purMe4^i«r«  ' 
nfaryeat -lent,  w  the  akemaiive,  eendtal^  that  the  admoritiooft^ 
wcrifc  »ot  wantii^j  -or^Aiat  diek  effect  las  been  produced  i  and'' 
tbaroir  no  eonsideiationdiat  loan  atint'the  kvyal  widi,  whieh  w» 
nfaar  sdl  beas  wamdy  diqwtedratwewe  strong  bannd  t^iena^^ 
tbtatlie  t&pi  of  George  the  Founbmay  ber:prasp<iouanaid<lD9f^v. 
IBmm^Moi  Heaven  are  niscmitaUe^  without  doiriaff  and  oAm 
wMy  tfawatt  and  baffle  the  pride  and  confideaceof  humai^gKpett* 
tationt^yet  ni|iywenot,in  thisease,«eottrwshe8addfOiith^»csrdt 
Our  Sttreireigftliaa  -^^ iionaufedliis  Fa&er  and  his  Mothers^  nm 
^sriiol^uiiBUytmslc^t  ^^^idi^s  will  be  long  in  the  land  ^B^cn 
the  Lord  hadi  given  him  ?*'  -~  '^onv 

Gemlemen,  I  ask  pardon  for  having  addressed  you  at  such 
len|di.    I  am  well  aware  that  yout  allegiance  does  not  need  to  be 
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exdted*  Bot  it  has  Mem«d  to  me,  that  in  a  moment  like  ^e  pre- 
sent, by  ghringjittarance,  ibm  in  publict  lo  a  deep  19!  (yiuine 
lojH  feeling*,  if  I  centribute  nothing  lo  the  accomplidiAieot'Of  a 
good,  I  at  least  incur  no  hazard  of  domg  any  harm- 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  patience  on  which  you  hai^e 
allowed  me  to  draw  so  largely;  and  now  dismiss  you  to  better  em- 
ployment than  that  of  listening  to  me. 


>...-.    A    ,%iiit 
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9ityf  •     ••       .  V- 

In  luch  enlightened  times  as  the  present,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  pro* 
fouiid  peace,  one  mi^ht  expect  that  such  an  important  affair  as  die 
Reformation  of  Weights  and  Measures  should  occupy  the  discns* 
•ion  of  a  Committee,  selected  not  from  one  nation  onljy  but  from  all 
civilized,  or  at  any  rate  from  all  European  nations.  ^ 

'Witfi  respect  to  a  Calendar,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  deter* 
ndned  to  have  but  one  language.  Why  then  not  act  the  same  by 
weights  and  m^sures  i  If  the  former  be  advantageous,  there, i^^i 
b^VlO'doubt  of  the  advantages  of  the  latter.   '  '  \  [ 

^The  prodigious  number  of,  measures  in  use,  not  only  among 
difeltttt  people,  bcft  in  the  sam^  nation ;  their  wbinvical  d^visioss, 
inconvenient  for  calculation^  and  the.  difficulty  of  knowing  and 
comparing  them  ;  finally,  the  embarrassinent  and  fraudt  which  r^. 
•uIHTrom  them  in  commerce ;  cannot  bf  ^bsmediidtboutiidkpow* . 
ledjjiing  ^hiit  the  adoption  of  a  system  dt  liveatoresi  of  wbicl^tiie 
unmrm  divisions  are  most  easily  subjected  to  calculation^  and  wbicli 
are  ^derived  in  a  manner  the  least  arbitrary  froin  a,Cupdam<»tal^<niea* 
•lire,  indicated  by  nature  itself,  would  be  one  of  the  greategt^ser-  . 
▼ices  which  science  and  government  qan  render  to  the^bunp^^  race. 
A  pcR>pk  wlio  should  adopt  such  a  systeih  of  measuresj^.w^iild^, 
unite  to  the  advantage  of  gathering  the  first  fruits  of  it,  that  of  af)^ 
ing"  their-extoiple  foTl6wed  by  other  nations,  of  which  it  would  jthtts 
beeome  the  benefactor.     For  the  slow  but  irresistible'  empire  qf, . 
reason,  at  length  overcomes  all  the  national  jealousies  and  obst^^W 
which  oppose  diemselves  to  an  advantage  that  would  be  universaay 
felti^'    (Fondas  translation  of  Laplace's  System  of  the  World,  1809ji,^ 
vol.  Kp.  152,  8cc.) 

Afterliie  example  set  in  France,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that,  oiit 
of  such  a  multitude  of  feet  of  different  l^gths  adopted  in  various 
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paits  of  Europe,  die  English  foot  should  be  seriouslj  selected  to 
be  the  standard  of  length. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  unit  would  surely  not  furnish  a  proof 
'^  that  the  enlightened  men  of  all  countries  compose  only  one  fami- 
ly," nor  could  it  be  considered  as  **  the  pledge  of  a  close  union 
between  the  nations  themselves/'  Instead  of  using  sophistry  to 
vilify  the  French  metrical  system^  how  iniich  better  would  it  be 
to  honorably  propose  a  faH*  kiqtiiry  conceming  it  i  It  is  of  no  use  to 
excuse  the  imperfections  of  an  arbitrary  system  by  attributing  pre- 
judices  to  the  illiterate,  while  the  adoption  of  Fahrenheit's  absurd 
scale  affords  an  instance  of  prejudice  belonging  only  to  those  who 
might  be  supposed  superior  to  it*  Neither  is  it  of  any  use  to 
^'congratulate  the  public  upon  the  probability  of  having  this  business 
managed  agreeably  to  the  principles' of  common  sense,"  nor  to  stattt 
that  a  system  founded  on  mere  caprice  **  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
philosopher/'  No  well-meaninz  man  in  his  senses  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  system  founded  on  partiality. 

More  tfatfii  a  century  i^o  our  great  philosophers  and  pIulanthro« 
pists  Lock^  and  Wilkins  proposed  ix>r  a  universal  staudaid  measurers 
the  length  of  ^  pendulum  vibrating,  in  .  z,  given  latitude,  vulgar 
seconds,  86400  times  in  a  day.  The  chief  objection  to  this  is,  that 
of  founding  a  system  of  measures,  which  ought  to  be  decimall2£. 
divided,  upon  a  sexagesimal  division  of  time,  which  is  arbitcaqr^  .  ..^ 

But*  perhaps  this  proposal,  which  is  susceptible  of  improvemei4c' 
in  these  more  enlightened  times,  is  to  give  place  to  one  more  arbitra- 
ry  ;  namely,  that  of  an  arbitrary  division  oi  meajjjires,  arbiirarify 
i/d>4oee{  from.anatbitrary'dii/isioh  of  time.       •   "'  •  ^^ 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  systeth  so  whimsically  built,  will  ^Kf 
place'  to  one  fit  for  commerce  and  philosophical  conununicatioo,  i. 
and  thdt  "can  with  propriety  be  adopted  by  the  r§st  of  Eurogji^ 
If  die  reverse  should  happen,  perhaps^  England  will  have  the  morti* 
fi^tiofi  to  see  all  its  neighbouring  nations  united  in  adoptiug  a 
mwB  perfect'  system,  from  the  benefit  of  which  it  would  be  thus 
excluded.   *'- 

It  would  hot  be  wondered  at  iJF  masters  of   academieji.^were 
to  rail  agaihit  a  system,  which,  following  a  decimal  progfessioq,  4. 
would  so  much  abridge  calculations  as  to  cause  considerably  leu  : 
tiikie  and  expense  to  be  devoted  to    the  arithmetical  educatioi^  c3!,. 

youth;  ,u      .  +r 

However,  If  the   rejection  of  the  French  metrical  system  k9  - 
really  founded  on  an  inaccurate  measurement  of  a  quartiMT^mf  ridiaq,^ 
and  not  on  private  interest  or  national  jealousy ^  the  fol^wing 
hints  are  humbly  off(pyred  to,  the  ^^oqsideration  of  philantbiiieipiHSilMr 
a  wdl-wisher'to  hijs^ci^^n^pjj^aij^  woyld.       .         .  1.  .  ..:*.. 
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laid  down  inerelj  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  grpDOsed 

rime  Table.  «  «.»-^^f„  -  .^- 

e.7r^  >•■      100 If fdfiiitz:!  mintele.     '       J  .      •?  i*-^', 

yfii  7^  100fiMJ»iiles=e  AiHfiTsl  cfaMe.^ 

?-  £0Aiwnc:10«Ar<iii«rr2f  iby.   *"  —^     {ioi. 

or,.    .  fv..  Vwmon  of  the  Qua4r^^     r  c-   si*^r:*0->cl 

^i<    Since  ID  geometry  the  right  ai^Ie  is  o^dit'dte^  liaiMBtll^tfa 

^kh  to>  oompsre  mU  other  aoglet,  iti  is  bit  MliMtiig  ttatorime 
-cd^sidiii  to  express  prarts  of  right  anglea  by  decnoal  lroctiatMiS||^«qHiBi- 

dering^Ae  right  angle  as  the  ^  unity  of  ao^sn?'       »  ^'3?  -^j^-  9dr 

Hence      100  seconds^!  minute.  W  **-ai"5dT  " 

•  ;       100  minutesziil  grade.  ,     ;^^   ,,  .,,g^ 

jp  .      100grade4=l  ngA^a»|[/<,  .      .,    te,T-^i    r 

Division  of  the  Scale  of  the  fhemmumfiff^  ^ooy^^ 

'^  T^e  knbst  simple  division  is  thati  where  the  distance  nrom  melt- 
ing ice  to  boiling  water  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  whi9li  are 
numbered  from  melting  ice. 

These  equal  parts  may  be  called  grades,  to  distinguish  them  fri^m 

dekrees. 

The  above  sicale  has'been  called  centigrade.  ^ , ''  .  ^. 

..c    .        .        ^-  ..t  9  w  »»A/jt.r,oq.  j8? 

Universal  Meridian.    •    ^' '  '»di    ..taoa^^ 

'^  ^9hAieihi  swn  arrivfes'aif  any  place  before  it  arrives' a?*the  west- 
vfSW  0f  titat  place,  it  k  evftent  that  the  hours  afe^Vatdiift^'ma^tfea 
'ob^feHferrestrial  ^lobe  from  west  to  east,  and  consequentlj'  that 
die  longitude  should  be  reckoned  from  west  to  east  only,  l^*^ !, 

If  there  were  but  one  islafad  Oti  t^i  globe,  it  viroujd  be  nati|ra1  to 
choose  tlie  most  western  point  of  that  island  for  a  meridian«/rom 
whlth««JVgd?cM  th^'te^gittfaesofilie  praties  cdiifaihed  in  iP*^ 
'  bmy'UtnA  maririei',  if  thfere  %VeVe  ^sevgfal  islands  W  the  |KBe, 
it  Would  be  natural  to  ch6ose  for  '  a  meridian  the  most  western 
point  o^the  largest  islaiid.       ^  "  '  *^  ^    / 

Since  then  Cape  Verd  is  the  most  western  point  of  our  largest 
island  ^th'd  great  eastern  continent),^  it  seems  most  natural  to  draw 
through  this  point  odr  universal  m<^ridian. 

Remark.-^Fnincels  the  first;  bmd,  to  the  c^astward  of  this  meri(£^, 
affording  an  arc  of  a  theridian  i^rsected  by  i  mean  parallel  of  latitude. 

This  consideration  makes  thp  choice  of  meridians,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  metr^,  appear  me  least  arbitrary. 
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^s2  M0asure$^f^f^^,imdCkms.  d«d7 

i'HE   BiritlSH   MBtRE;  &'C. 

The  tWo  chief  units,  whicb  nature  offers  for  measures  of  length, 
are  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  and  that  of  the  terrestrial 
circumference. 

The  adoption  of  the  lengdi  of  a  simple  pendnlum  as  a  unit  has 

been  objected,  to  because  ilvts^ounded^vpon*  two  heterogeneous 

principles,  gravitj<tttBd  time.    But  if  the  pendulum  produces  the 

odlj  unequivocal  s^mdard  tluil  can  be  obtained,  tliis  latter  conside* 

•  ration  preponderates.     Because  the  length  of  the  pendulum  would 

be  influenced  by  different  number^  of  vibhiubns  in  equal  times  and 

tihf  difftreai  hiiludes,  the  length  of  that  Uno|}le  pendulum  may  be 

.doaen  which  at  llie  equator  nbrates  IGOOOO^mooBd^  in>«<riiy^ 

.httiig.  tin  least  arbttmry  number.    Yet  ev^fcif  ^bis^^^fength  ^WdUM^liftic 

die  advantage  of  uniting  with  lh#  divisioni  df^^HJtt^dlKUifttiPtfie 

globe,  an  advantage  so  important  to  the  navigatpr.      ^ 

The  simple  pendulum,  whose  vibrations  are  seconds,  or  decimal 
parts  of  a  minute,  may  be  called  the  decimal  pendulum. 

As  decimal  parts  of  i^  minute  are  its  least  arbitrary  division,  its 
aliquot  pavtft<#i^s<Miffi^3i^  ksa  so«  , 

A  single  pendulum,  whose  vibrations  are  aliquot  parts  of »  mi- 
nute^ may  be  caBed  aii^^j/tat^o^  neifc7u7ttm 

Of  atl  the  treasures  of  length^  the  most  important  to  man  is  the 
ci^umfierjsnce  of  the  globe  which  heuihatbits.  The  decimalrdivi- 
sion  oIF  the  quknrltht  has  t>een  accordingly  applied  to  the  distjincfir^of 
the  pole  from  the  equator.  Of  these  Apf^msX  mieasures,  th^.  fr^^t- 
est  portable  one  has  be^  adopted  as  a  standard,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  metr^,.  l. >  ji'v       ^ .  j;.vv 

,  ^  .But  bfcai^se  0is  lepjftli  may  not  be  determined^  ii^jqiifficient 
^edsipp^.9pdlt|)e  I^^^  ip#y  ^.%a  i^l-. 

vo6d,  tiiajt  aliquol'  pendulum,  wfipse  equatpri^I  I^^^yi^-SPBr^H^c^ 
nearest  to  if.  miiy  be.  Qhosen.  The  pendulum  fulfillijig  this  conditian, 
yWigJb^  <^n«d  A|  ii^^^^  *  -  ^,^  >r 

^^  .^Tnis  makes  86  vibrations  In  a  minute/ or  866OQ  in  a  day.     ^ 

He^fii  tt|e  unit  of  meaaures  ofjength  would  ^  dici;  lebglb  of  ^j^t 

^pmle  .pendulum  whic^h,  ai  the  i^yator/ m9kea  Bd  vi^n(||f)n$i  in  & 

,jd^<%naf  mjnute;  being  the  uearest*^ entire  numbec4>f^vibmtiQii%lo 

6^se  it  to  approximate  a  decimal  part  of  Ae  d(i?iapce-joC  tlii^,pQile 

,  from  the  equator. 

^^The above  lengthy  which  maybe  called  the  e|/,  or. BrUish  metre, 
wnen  reduced  to^the  leveVof  t|ie  si^a,  to  a  vacuum^  and  tojtbe  tevp- 
jMrature  of iQell^^  i^,  m  about  9d9?90T  of  the  Fjfench  m^ff,  = 
^  ---  -« ^  '^^   or  .  39  i  neiHy,  ,|;ugU$K  ini^hjes  ]  ihe^^ixenf^  Wtre 

proposed  to  take  for  a  standard  the  length  of  that 
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^■1^  peodiilutfif/  iMkh  atlfci^i)ywitrji|»ii  #6400  vibratbns  lo 
a  &iij,  at  a  ce^inlietght  atove  m  Itv«l  ^  tlw^aea,  mad  at  a  cer- 
.laia  UMpitvmft.  -^     %  ^  ^  ^   •- '  -   *  -•: •  >- ,  -x  \»V    •  *ri^-  b^^,  '^-i.  ■ 

An  argunenMhouId  be  Jhttmi  "ifhy  ;^i^^»|m^^  is 

founded  upo6^||ip^  arbitrary  divuioQ  of  time,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an; 
Qlher  nuniber.  J^fi,4ef/ff^s  qf  latitude  be  chosen^  it  seems  but 
followiiq;  the  same  ayjitein^ ,  to  cb^ose  O.m^mres  in  height  and  0 
ifaimes  of  temperature^  ,^    '      ,    >/ 

The  number  86000,  Wtiich  is  the  daily  number  of  vibrations 
Blade  by  th^netrioal^.jimiduH^;  is  less  afbitrarj  than  86400,  and 
die  leni^  e£  t^iipenihiluinapprAiiches  nearer  to  the  length  of  the 
FreMk^4ni|lr^»diiterB)ioed.Ji>y  actual  meiisurement^  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  French  metre  being  onlj  about  x^^  of  the 
latter.  ^      i.-.  .:;  ,  v,  ..  ...  .•  ,* 

The  equatorial  length  of  an  aliquot  pendulum  making  I  vibra- 
tion more  or  less  t|iaii  86  ill  a  dec£qlal  iniiiute,  would  amount  to 
more^than  the  error  of  1|  English  statute  mile  upon  anonagesimal 
Aeff^,  <^A  llsiji;b$en  ^stjunated  at.  ti^tif eei^  Gjd  and*  Cipi  eif  these 
miles.    Consequently  such  a  pendulum  cannot  be  metricaL 

From  the  proposed  ell,  or  British  metre,  may  be  derived  the 
following  tables,  wliieh^ironhL  be  equally  suitable  to  the  French 
metrical  system^  should  the  latter  be  preferred. 

'     '  ;  pni'vefsai  I^png  MeMiare.  - 

100  ^tsztl  eth    \ 
100  e//s=:  1  stadium, 

100  ttitiium9±:  I  le^gue^  10  of  which  may  bt  ;esti' 
mated=;l  fpaedin  grade  of  latitude,  or  hundred!^  part  of  the  distance 
of  the  pole  from  the  equator;      *'    " '    1    ' 

Upon  the  above  table  as  a  foundation  may  be  erected;  by  a 
slight  alteration,  that  of    '  '    ^  /■ 
■  *•  -•^■-  'i  ■'        '"'   -'^'  -::■.'.■ 
*    i  ~    I^mtiA  Long  Meamre^ 

By  diminishing  the  inch  by  about  ^  and  the  pole  by  abovt  1} 
inch^  the  British  tabie  of  L<Mig  Misiaure  would  then  be  as  fdtows : 

10  digiU^4imehes:a  I  kmd. 
■^  '^  ■  30digits=zl^  incheizzlJooL^    v*,  ^,.^  ,t  -.^ 

90  digit^a^Sinch&zil  ym^i,.^  io^ii^la  ^  .  7 
100  digits:^4<),incbes=z  I  ell. 

5  e^szzfiOO  incheszz  1  /wife.   ; 
100  elhzi90 polts:^!  stadium.' 
9i*taikMssi40pok§:;^lfHrlof^n.     .,,  . 
>  >'  ^  iK  itniBiWiTBftjW/iaggsgl  mSe. :«  ^ 
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Thist$iABpoigBmmialMtim0mmi^^  English  portable 

tim  iilbdivisions  'of  the 


mhI  itmenrry  mratfurea  of  lenftb,  nuaeljry,  ..^  .^ ... 

jmr9  and  nme.  At  present  the  hnk  of  a  chaiDs:?^^.  i«<^|^^ 
•  ActordUfto  Ae  phot  propoM^  7     .J 

1  furlongs  1000  /tJiJb=8000  f iidky. 
1  cAatVi=  100  linkszzeoe^ineher. 
1  pole::i25  linkt^^OO  inches,  » 

1  linked  inches.  -  .r^ 

Thus  by  a  slight  alteiation  of  Ae  iiich  and  p»(e,  the  Biiftish 
measures  of  length  u^ht  assuise  tmi^ersalil;,  by  ODnsisting  of 
multiples  of  reputed  decknal  partv  of  the  terresirid  qtiadnmt. 

Vnimrsal  Square  Measure. 

JOO  ^u^edUzzXare. 

100  nf  es=:  I  square  stadium,  Sfc. 

Upon  this  and  the  proposed  table  of  BritHh  Long  Measure 
may  be  fotmded  that  of 

British  Square  Measur^^ 

25  square  eUszz  1  perch,  or  square  pole. 
1 00  square  etlsn4 perchesiz  1  are. 
10  ares=:40  percAes=l  rood* 
40  ares=:4  rooi^tzil  acre. 

1  Universal  Cubic  Meqsure. 

^fiOOfiM  <ubic  digiUz:^!  cubic  eO,  i^c, 

British  Cubic  Measure, .       . 

1000  tti6.  di^^rz64  cub.  inchest  I  c^.  hand. 
27,000  cm6.  digiis=zq,7  cub.  handsiz  I  cub. foot. 
1000  cii6.  /tandszz64,0QO  cub,  inehes^si^  cub.  ell. 


Universal  Measure  of  Capacity.  ''"'^ 

The  cube  of  lO^its  vauf  be  cenlidimd  as  the  unit  of  measures 
of  capaci^^  which  may  be  called  the^nar^  and  s  ab€mt6l*0457f  or 
61^  nearly  of  (he  present  cubic  indies. 


MOjilksil  omant^ 

100  quartmil  Aso^oli^  SfC 


As  the  proposed  quart  sr  sk^cImmI  ia  between  the  present 


wine  and  me  quart,  it  ttiay  be  *#«SMi#aMl  M  #ia  fomidation  of 
VOL.XVL  Km.  KO.XXXt  O 
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Sriii$h  Mmswre  of  CMpacky^ 

By  assumiog  40  of  these  quarts  =:  1  biishel,  iivhich  would  then  be 
between  the  present  corn  and  coal  bushels,  and  increasing  the  beer 
hogshead  by  about  a  pint,  the  table  would  be  as  follows  : 

50jilk::zlpint. 
100 j't7/*=2  pints:::  I  quart. 
4  quarts'!:,  1  gallon* 
'     10  quartszz  1  peck. 

40  quart$zz4  ptckszz  1  buskeL 
100  quawtazz  10  peckssz  1  hectolitre. 
850  9iMrr^s:85  pecksszl  hogihead. 
500  quartszz^ hogsheads:^!  butt. 
25  lusheh^^i  buttsts  I  load,  or  cub.  ell. 

if  the  firkin  were  made = the  proposed  bushel,  it  would  then  be 
between  the  present  ale  and  beer  firkins. 

If  the  gallon  were  derived  from  the  proposed  busliel  in  the  iisud 
manner,  the  table  would  proceed  thus  : 

5  quart s::z\  gallon, 

1 0  quarts:^^  gallomtz \  peck. 

My  quartszzS  gaUons:=:l  bushel,  or  firkin. 
250  quartszzM  gallonsziz  1  hogAead. 
500  quarU:si  100  gallons:::  i  butt. 

Universal  Weights. 

The  gramme  or  weight  of  a  cubic  digit  of  distilled  water,  at  its 
maximum  of  density,  may  be  considered  a^  the  unit  of  weights,  and 
c:  about  15*434745,  or  nearly  15^  troy  grains. 


} 


100  c€ntigrammes:=L\  gramme^ 
100  grammeszz  1  quartern. 
100  quarterns  1  todd- 
\0O  toddMz^l  ton. 

Upon  4hi8  systeni  may  be  founded  that  of 


British  Weights. 

'  Byassuming  400  grammesz:]  pound,  this  pound,  wOiild=about 
6l7S^troy  grains,  which  would  then  be  between  the  present  troy 
vad  avoirdupois  pounds.  Then  hj  dimii^shing  the  troy  grain  by 
about  1%^,  the  table  would  be  as  folbws  i 

\6.  grains:^:  I  gramme. 
9Agraimzsi  dnm4 
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AOO  grains:=:25  grammes:=:\  ounce. 
1<X)  grammes:n4  owices-n  I  quartern. 

4  quariemszz 1 6  ounces^zl  pound. 
lOO  qHartems^^pound$=z\  todd. 

4  todds^lOO pounds^X  hundred  wU 
100  todds=:25  hundred  wts.:=:  1  ton. 

If  the  names  gramme  and  dram  be  thought  too  much  alike  in 
sound,  the  latter  may  be  omitted,  or  the  former  may  Jbe  Aresh 
named. 

If  the  proposed  hundred  weight  be  objected  to,  5  todds  maj  be 
assumed=l  quintal,  9,0  of  which  would r: the  proposed,  too. 
This  quintal  would  not  be  2  avoirdupois  pounds  less  than  the 
present  hundred  weight.  Indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  aToid 
the  name  of  hundred  in  weight  to  prevent  it9  being  confounded 
with  that  of  hundred  in  numeration. 

The  apothecaries'  weights  might  remain  the  same ;  the  appihe* 
caries'  grain  being  about  -^^^  of  the  proposed  grain. 

But  as  it  would  be  more  simple  to  have  but  one  system  of 
weights,  even  the  apothecaries'  weights,  if  thought  proper,  may  be 
very  gradually  destroyed,  by  first  taking  away  the  pound  and  com- 
puting by  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  of  ounces ;  afterwards,  taking  mway 
very  gradually,  one  by  one,  the  ounce,"  dram,  and  scruple  in  ihe 
^me  manner,  leaving  only  the  grain,  which  might  be  ultimately 
exchanged  for  one  built  upon  a  universal  basis. 

Universal  Coinii. 

The  weight  of  10  grammes  in  copper  «aay  be  cowMerad  at  the 
unit  of  coius,  which  may  be  called  the  cent,  ' 

100  centszi  1  dollar  (in.  silver): 
I  jilloyofmetahn-^. 

If  (he  present  halfpeney  might  pass  for  the  proposed  cent,  and 
Ihe  present  shilling  for  25  cepts,  the  table  of 

Britiih  Coins 
Might  be  as  follows  : 

.   2/arthingszzl  cents  • 
^  centszz  I  penn^>  ^ 

25  centszzl2^pencezzl  shilling. 
,100  cenU::i:4  shillimgszzl  dollar. 
^    5  dollars:=i  1  pound,  or  sovereign. 

'  ^Fhe  increase  of  1  hatfpenny  upon  a  shifting  would  not  be  so 

great  an  alteration  as  the  old  dollard  underwent,  namely,  from  5 
shillings  to  ^s.  6d. 
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CONCLUSION. 


.  Itbas  h&VBk  ««idtlMi  the   mam  object  of  fresh  legislation » 
not  to  nitke  ^iMgealmt  lo  pce^mit  chaogee.  ^ 

p€|ri»p#  j^o  ayatoni  here  proposed  wodd  iM>t  be  a  gteater 
change  than  that  built  upon  the  Kogliab  fool^'iaid  it  is  ten^aij 
better  to  build  141011  some  foundaAioB  tbim  upon  none  at  all. 

The  alteration  of  the  12th  part  of  a  foot  to  the  10th  wodld 
increaae  tJl«  inch  by  i  (lart.  j^ 

Tbeakeratioaof  ibe  iach  he]»  proposed  ^Krotdd  only  diminsh 
it  bv  about  its  64tb  part. 

The  other  alterations  would  be  as  follow : 

The  pole  to  be  diminished  by  about  1  \  inch. . 

The  beer  hogshead  to  be  increased  by  about  a  pintv 

The  troy  grain  to  betlirainished  by  about.  A%. 

The  quintal,  or  hundred  weight,  to  be  diminisbed  'by  abont 
If  ^volrrittpoii.  pounds,  wktdi  is  not  so  great  «n  alteration  as 
irom  nStolOO,  ,,  ^      . 

All  Ibe  other  meaeiwes  and  wngbts  here  propiMof '  to  ^ 
British  nation  would  be  either  me<Suni  ones,  thatisi,  between 
two  otliera<i»f  4ie  «amo  iMmey  oc  ciifltamary  deritalffes. 

These vponiesod  oi^istg^^n*  we^hia^  beiiig  mnltipltei  of 
universal  oneSk  are  easilj^«r<MkM;ablC'to  ^nr. 

After  this  slight  reduction,  wliich  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
done  away  with,  by  stamping  on  each  British  measure  its  value 
in  aniversal  ones,  the  calculations  required  would  proceed  accor- 
ding to  tbehw  of  sifjsple  integral  numbers. 

Thus  the  same  figures  which  express  2,9B5  ells  would  also  ex- 
press 29  stadiums,  85  ells. 

54  quarts  and  69  jills  would =3,469  jills,  587  tons  would r: 
5>87O,O0O  quarterns. 

If  the  price  of  any  article  be  5  dollars  per  hectolitre,  this  is 
■  5  cents  per  quart,  I?  dollars  pertodd=:17  cents  per  quartern 

These  are  advantages  not  to  be  derived  from  measures  and 
weights  not  decimally  divided. 

Hence  mere  uniformity  is  far  from  being  the  only  requisite^ 
unless  it  coincides  with  the  scale  of  our  arithmetic. 

As  this  division  excludes  all.  the  tronble  of  .reductioQ  frpm  one 
denomination  to  another,  to  object  to  it  is  as  upreasonable  as^to 
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13}         niOMMii^^  maifiu^^^Gm:-        m 

object  to  the  same  division  in  the  abstract  numeration,  already 
adopted  by  all  civilised  nations. 

How  absurd  would  it  be,  instead  of  issuing  bank  notes  of  5,  10 
^O,  50,  &c.  pounds  sterlinM^^jryifliV^o  issue  those  of  6,  7,  S, 
J  2,  169  &c.  If  this  wouldDe  absurd  m  the  numeration  of  pounds 
sterling,  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  must  be  equally  absurd  in  the 
numeration  of  any  thing  else.  -^ — -'- 

The  method  of  computing  by  the  doien,  its  6  score  derivative 
9i94]vXfl?)(^<o^<9i('/(||iio«9itMioiii^(twhk^  ioi\ioki^(MMaf*^%e 
decimal  scale  of  numer9l^i»|i4botiiA  Jsq  aivcndM9«)M|atlNlf^^^^ 
mfiif^3fJiik)^hjmf^yrf^mm^i»yn^      doifincDtfn()Ritft4biqfliMmal 

If  clothfM)ir9^i9f))4*ttHii  squtrcr/iMlmr^  tinnBiBC4i«^tfridili|lM}flp 
4iffipffpt,»^ih%flyo»W,i#^aw>Wed.i«c   iv.^l   f^^^  '^o  noiJBielU  sriT 
The  use  of  heaped  measures  of  capacny(;s|(faid^l«ilAtiM002a?' 


have  the  same  name,  this  bemg  an  irregularii}r«|i4m 
sion.  ■wollo!    rr   O'.*    ol'.^//   Rnoaeiai 

But  as  this  irregu)aril]|4asft^Wf^ex]A^'Wl»t»tli  «it^^l^ 
portunity  is  a%;deii^cf^«(JiklnMhotibBib^  pd 

weights,  which  it .  is'asjinis^  lo?rbgdl«teiibf  «<«liMflMllHM)  t^  yfir 
ti$^j^it^gsh^<|»lQCO.pre>i4ice.;3il;'V'.'   Ux\i^m{  10  Jettwup    s&T 

;Ageif#M#i.tQ.,thii|^ndpfMd(ircifo  BtUM^i¥Hlfin^^ 

other  nations  might  reform  their  measures  and  wei^Vby  migtUSj^* 
fiudh  multPtlW  of  r  ths  ilbiyetiri  fonfest  as  upffM^k  del^^stf^  m6%p^ 
ajr^y  .adopted  by  |bMD..xitM3^in  -^^i^i^'i^  t-    ^'*  ■'     '^^  ^u-  /? 

Ail  these  ar^tmy  i9uiti|ilM«Hiy^  iq^^m xdorse  of  liber,  MfdtiMf* 

the  measures  and  weightariofiitaaheairioiiswilifMHteidil^?'  '' '  ' 

',        :..,r>     i»    -•       -       P(f''M\i.     .  )'>   SI'.  ,a^^'      •-i"^^" 

>--».'./rf|f.'  {♦n:305a{i  siqmifc^o  wslddJ  oj  ^'^'O 

?,'■        .?    ,;^  .•,;.'' r J-     ■  •    f'^-y-r- 


m.iMh£  111  >  to  sle-zf^f^*  rijtv/ tabiofoo  >  ';• 
»a   i^a^iKi^fc-jmu  'L'  MU  01    >9idc  -'  ^iBtbcni  '*  a-"i.'  " 
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fc»  Jt  *  n;  ,OolB  ^Tfixl  ysrft  .anommoO  \o 
3W9d  won  ,ri^  n..-n  ywv*  Jo  oouo9lld39,  srf*  nfr^'"'"'!*  "S'*^ 
,V»o-o  V...-    -.u.,;!.    ,7fo™d  a  to??.''"'"  ^  ^"^  ^°  '^^ 


i<i 


a. 


i)'i>  ctw  ,u.«  .ni.  s..,.u  t^r  ^'^   "'''""  ""'  ■'"^  "'''^  ■"•^*  '"«  i^'i^ 

'^^iteto^'itrtth4nspaak  toril^fMran^es.l''^^^^^ 

)A  9ii«tt«'%(»>«ott-«8Die.<liatwrW  of  ,,t&  prt"!«^ii1ji:&'I'%6k'itf  #tat 
aaMsnbly  to  which  you  sent  imi,  jCi^)  it  mv  dptVlilW^iFWiHkbtor 

_-.*€dW'fa«s»^itHi(aMitlii»tI^pK^t«fiTe^nd  mtialA^vmAK 
~id^8V«ectifeniaU«sbm>mi,^K^^        aadrli!si^$fott'  «'°f)iir 
•1EeM«kfiU»e|«tiiZin£^j^8iK'9r^^ 

.irhich  we  have  the  happiness  to  live  j  hy  wmeb  \  f/tSASSit^Wxixt. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  one.)itoa|iUge  <i%tl!aifila2flbift:><tf>«be 
last  session  of  Parliament^  that  while  they  were  addressed  to  meet 
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SJ      Mr.  Canning's  flf^^d^  of^JUi  Jt^Mlaft,  S^.       Si7 

did  evOi  wiiicb  tod  ttoivn  pnt.of  cbufw  liC8i|M<.tipmi^  Hovlri 
f[^  :Gf(|im&oiiBt  tbey  Mra  abp^  c>n  a  grait  .latsiiiwe,  Idiififid  die 
duiifges  themselves. 

.  I  wo^ld  9ffeal  to.  the  ipcoUecdoa  of  «v«ry  num  who  now  Immv 
fnei  of  any  iii/t  most  careiass  estimator,  of  public  tentimeiity.  or  the 
n^pst  indifferent  «peetatQr  of.  pi^liQev^ntSf  whedier  aiiy  ,€00sitrf# 
in  any  two  efiochSf  howemi^  dis|an^  of;  its  history^  e?er  pnesentedi 
su€h  a  contiaat  with  itself  as  this  ooumryy  ill  Noteniber,  2dl9»  ani 
tiius  cGfuntrv  in  January,  liS20  ?  What  was  the  situatioa  of  th^ 
cpuntry  in  November,  1819  i — Po  I  exaggerate  when  I  aav,.chat. 
there  was  not  a  ^man  of;  property  jwfao  <Ud  not  tremUe  for  .  his  pos- 
sessions ?  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  retired  and  peaceable,  hams* 
who  did  not  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  ttid  sficunty  of  Us.  hoAie  i 
ijbat  there  was  not  ^  man  of  orderly  m.  reli^ous  piincq»fes^  wiift 
did  not  fear  that^  tho^e  pnnciples  were  abbulwto  be  jcut.ftom  uadef 
|he  feet  of.  succfseding  gfeo^»tioos  i  V{u  there  any  man  who  did 
pot  af^eh^nd  fhe  Crowp  to  be  in  danger  ?  Was  there  any  inMi. 
^taehed  to  the  odier  branches  of  the  CoMtitutton,  who  did  not  000^ 
temple,  with  anxiety  and  didoiay^  the  rajMid  and*  apparently,  inai-. 
sisti>lMiffusipaofdoctrines,hos^  tathe  very  esisteaea.pf :  E«p*/ 
liament  as  at  present  constituted!  atid.'cateobiltd  to;escite^.:iiQt< 
ha^i«d  ^nid  contempt  merelyi  but^  Ofi0n  md  audiaetous  fotc^^  e^- 
cMf  against,  the  Hpuse  of  Comimns  F^-Whati^  in  tbtiS9  vespeeti^ 
^e  utc^tiCfa  id  the.Qountry  now  i  Is  thevo  •  man  of  pfapeity<^^ich» 
dpe&.9Pt  %elfV;f^|i^e  by  w^lieh  be  holds  his  posiffSsiqp  to  huve 
been  stren^chened  r|s  there  a  wiafrof  pauaewdk^^idoe^nQtieel  hif 
doi9estio  tranqijuUity  to  have  been-eecmed  ?  b  :th«re, .«  man  d: 
ilMl^vidjreligipiis  principlesjiwhodoes  not  look  f<nwar4iiirilhbiltir 
kMpe  to  8^  j)^  children  edii^dMd  iiik^4l|ose  pnncjplea  ?,  wbO'^O^ 
HAt^hail  wkh  renewed  confidence  the  reyiraAapd  re-esfiihiiyhtWfflir 
of  th^i^  moral  and  religious  sensie,  which  had  been.altemptud.lOt  br 
ob^lSPatod  fcom  the  hearts  of  mankind  I  ,/ ,  x , 

*  -  W«J}}  G^Iemen,  and  what  has  iotcwene^i  betfreen  .die,  t^» 
jisriodsi .  A  callmi;  of  that  d^dM^4ilia^Mii^  A  ivmitkig.^^  tlwl^ 
eertffeji.#t|yi4d^j^dH|(tose  df  ^Commons,  n  <MMMi!Bno^  o<J(h9i^ 
iam6^\m»^A&^  ^i(  an  iitb^fect  C6n0lkaiMa,f^^  .j£ 

iftearetpJijeUi^^^the  R^dk^al  IUfofmeiSrliMdia:lh|i,,bqart|iH^ 
mfKf^  thejedipi^i,  or  comm^nd^d  ^o^r9•peet  o#^  >Qaiioi^l(  Jbflt 
wN^hf;<^^d;^^s|i»  they  wiere  while  in  u  mnHit  cl  teparatkm,  «pt 
.  iSiS0ti^t^^  jpjr  *  cooperation  of  four  shoK  vteksi.  xmof^.{km% 
siWrfdwfifef^  Wfjeiwe  fpr,  the  laws/aod  %  ym  wm  of  difty;a«» 
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cdanktmtwfmitm  t  ttuHm  At  kiss  mhidk  tbe  MA&n  hst  %«i^ 
tued  by  di«  dtaili  of  a^weragn,  iwirii  idioee  person  ^  ^kat  is 
renertble  in  Monarchr  has  been  identified  in  the^eyes  of  succom«>« 
geMMtttioni  of  Mb  tuBJeett  j  a  Sorereigri  whose  goodaesSy  wliese 
)CKrs|^  ^wiuNe  somm«  andsuierings  ntiist  have  scStened  the  hootri 
of  tte  iBOft  fefookms 'enemies  of  Jdi^ly  power,   whose  Active'rii^ 
tlMS^  and  the  meinory  of  whose  virtues^  when  it  pleased  Dirine 
Bsiirideiiee  that  they  should  be  ai^^e  no  morey  havebeen  th^ 
ginic  and  goasdian  oiF  Mspeople  thtongh  many  a  wearf  and  many 
asMfiny  pi^tunagej  sowce  less  a  guide,  1iik1  quite  as  modbft' 
gWMdtan,  m  the  «lotid  of  his  evening  ^kaess  as  in  ti)te  hr^^ 
nsssiof  Us  nueifidian  day. 

Xhat  s»ch  a  loss,  and  dfe  recdleetbns  and  refleetions  natuniBy 
aiisfeag  iRMttk,  oiiist  have  had  a  tendeney  to  veme  and  refirwk 
tte<aittadiniefft«o  Monavehy,  and  to  root  that  attachment  deeper 
ialte  beaMs  of  the  people,  might  ea«}y  be  shown  by  reasonings 
bMSi  feeling  truer  than  aU  reasoning  anticipates  the  resntt^  aihd 
resrfensehe  process  of  argument  unnecessary.  So  far,  Ambmffy 
hm  diis  great  calamity  brought  with  k  its  own  compensationi  anfi 
ocwpirsd  to  die  restoration  of  peace  thiosghout  the  oountryy  wids 
theuieasttres  adopted  by  Parltanientk 

-imdf  Gendonyen,  what  was  the  chaiactcnr  of  those  measures  I 
The  best  eulogv^diem  I  taloe  tobedns :  it  may  be  said  of  them* 
asfaas  beeuaaid  of  some  of  the  moslj  consunmiate  prodwdoos  of 
Hsseary  art,  ifaat  thongh  no  man  beforehand  had  exactly  anticipa*^ 
ted  dMfc  scopeanddie  detaBa  of  diem,<»>  man,  when  they  were  laid 
bdFaipe  him,  ^  not  fM  Aat  they  were  pvedsely  sudi  as  he  would 
iMifself  luATe  suggested.  So  faidtfuUy  adapted  to  the  case  wfaiidi 
tbsy  wore  framed  to  meet,  so  conreedy  adjusted  to  the  degree  vA 
sscwe  of  the^i&schief  wlueh  they  were  intended  to  oontxol,  duU 
whUa  we  idl  feel  that  they  have  done  <Aeir  work,  I  think  none  will 
say  there  has  been  any  dung  te*them  ^  excess  or  supereroealdonir. 
»  We  wet«  tevdlf  assured  by  the  Reformers,  Aa^  ue  test 
thimighoae  the  ooomsy  by  whhh  those  who  were  ambitious  of 
•M!si»  the  new  ParKameBt  would  be  tried  was  to  be,  whether 
dkey  had  ssqpported  those  measures^  I  have  inquhed,  widi  as 
msitii  ^figence  as  was  ^ompatiUe  widi  niy  duties  here,  after  the 
piseoediAgs^  odier  ^dectlons^  and  I  protot  I^know  no  ^^e  yet, 
Mdes  the  hnsitings  of' Westaunsterand  SoiKhwarki^  at  which  tlot 
menaced  test  has  been*  put  to  any  Candidates^  To  me,  indeed^  ^ 
WIS  not  put  as  a  'test,  but  objected  as^  a  ijiatige*  Tou  know  how 
that^harge  was  answered:  and  the  result  is  «  me  a  mafrnty  of 
ItMMtufiflOM^vbtort^uptadiepollr'  --^  .3  ;. 

'*  AMy  <taidfammi^  tlMi^Hilfe  lyueetionhas  not,  as  was  d^siten-' 
ei}  tamiAs'rwatebaMDdr  fo{<T  poptdar  ^  e]eotiMs»  emiy^  o^ 
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:lMt^fitveMMesiy.beMiadtt8troudyempki^^  topiMttadt: 
dw^pQople  tfastthetr  lihqrties  krv€  been  etMntially  abridged  bj  Ike? 
legdation^  popubr  neetings.  Against  that  one  of  the  measuiei; 
pM6cd  by  Paikunene  k  is^tfaat  die  attacks  of  the  Radical  Refornw, 
ett  have  been  pafdaibMiy  diieeted*  Gentlemen^  tht  first  answiet 
to  this  airermetttisy  thi^  iSae  Act  leaves  untouched  all  the  cosisdtii*. 
tional  modes  of  assembly  which  have  been  known  to  the  natmi: 
since  it  became  freeu  We  are  fond  of  dating  our  freedom  ffomL 
the  Revolution :- 1  shouU  be  glad  to  know^  in  what  period  since. 
AeRevolutbn  (up  to  a  very  late  period  indeed*  which  I  will 
qiedfy),  in  what  period  of  those  reigns  growing  out  of  the  RtvcH't 
Inticm  I  mean,  of  the  first  reigns  of  the  Hou^  of  Brunswkky  dai 
it  enter  into  the  head  of  mani  dtat  such  Ibeetings  could  be  hfliden» 
OTsthat  the  Legislature  would  tolerate  die  holdhig  of  such  meelK 
ings,  as  di^awed  this  kiMdom  for  some  months  previous  to  thm 
la^  session  of  Parliaments  When,  therefefe,  it  is  assefted*  tluit 
such  meetings  were  never  bdEbre  siqipressed,  the  simple  answer  isf 
ditfv  were  nevipr  before  systOEnadcally  attempted  to  be  holden. 

1  verily  believe,  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that  was  evte 
atltfmpted  and  lolmted  (I  knew  of  ncme  aiMrior  to  it)»  was  theft 
called  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  St.  Georgi^s*fiekls»  in  the 
year  1780,  which  led  to  the  demolition  of  chajNBls  and  dwcttilig«9 
nouttei,  the  bnaking  of  prisoRs^  and  the  conflagration  cf  IjQSidon. 
Wtis  England  never  free  till  17^0  i  Did  Briti£  liberty  Sj^ring  In 
Hght  from  the  adies  of  the  metropolis?  What  I  vras  there  nn 
freedom  bi  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ?  None  in  diat  of 
OeoTps  the  FifVt  f  None  in  the  leign  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  King 
Witli^m?  Beyond  the  Revohition  I  will  not  go.  But  I  haM 
sKfrtfys  l^ttrd,  that  Britisb  liberty  was  estaUid»d  long  before  die 
cMimenoement  of  the  late  tv^^n;  nay,  diat  in  the  late  reign 
(skredfd&^fopopabr  politicians)  it  rather  sunk  and  fetrogradsd) 
and  ycft,  n^ver  till  that  reign  was  such  an  abuse  of  popular  m^ei^ 
ings  dreamt  of,  much  less  erected  into  a  ri^,  not  to  be  queSiv 
doned  by  Magistrates,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  Parliament. 

1961  deny,  then,  this  general  right  of  #  die  people  to  meet  to 
pe6tion,  or  t6  deliberate  upon  tbeir  grievances  f  God  foriiidJ 
But  social  right  is  not  a  sample,  abstract,  posithre,  unqnattfiod 
termi.  Rights  are  in  the  same  individual  to  be  companed  with  his 
dtftS^s';  "and  rights  in  one  person  arv  to  be  balanced  with  dM  ri|^ 
of  odiers.  Let  ul  take  this  right  of  meeting  in  its  most  eslendid 
cdfi^tfMbh  and  most  absolute  sense.  The  persons  who  oallnd 
ft#  i^6^*t&if  A  M»iiehester  tell  you,  that  they  had  aright  to  coiltct 
togedier  countless  multitudes^  todbcusa  tlie^cttionof  Radian 
meiitiff'R^ftmn':  to-^oiABtt  sliem  wfaon  dvy  wtnkkMA  whin 
d^f  ^(^ii9imi>wiilioitt*b)ii«iAe>of  Uapmrnnm  cmmmm»^ 
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inhAbtettt,  or  fffefcncp  to  the.  <i?nifa|  ^r  e^^fi^i^fiMlf  ,«i|«r 


Mtetl«Hl>MuW;  ?  We'^'  ^|lit  K'caiTv'ea  i 

]hIPMi»%M  t* W|Wtedtea,'no-k  Igaihiit  y;$<^in5^^Bf|(^fien|jWT 
j^iiwt  fire  and  eword,  b^^t  against,  ^e'ltejJ5§r,ot  tU^  aHif^^fyt» 

a«llh««w^!«nd'dt;^il<t*rHiptibni'df  ths^  jp'djw^y*  ^fjfhv*  M^Oflbz 
aMcri  Aef  iioi^r  d4;h>gain  o^r  Bvelihbofl.  .I^,)i^^<b|llBO 
ttfiilfflwd'lftie^  fliat  fJtol^tidn  }  and, 'if  tK*  W?»  ^gJthj^Hl^nsinpo 
tUUM<taSitd>it,  deij^«^  ttpoii  it,  1  an^,  i^ 'jMj^l^WWt'S^ 
•ahi»Mt»>(0  «9itoft^CodlitJ3f^"Where  Aej  .c?)a^'^..,;^ifSi^U^ii^m^h9iks 
^^ixs^4lf:^hteH'tMdh;mitns  die.  cle^iMOTf^f  j^iSt^icfe^  thf^MKT 


t 


kMeM"inait»ii«Mk!^e?:m  pmate.ittsUMVi^i^.svb^^^ 


d«lKd^>'Wia'<^  die  dKci^ion  by  p^tttlitxJbWo^ti)^  ^tftMw 
ftiMt^]^  ak^'Jffdinltifow  shall  ^  piS|l;epi|j4.o^<>v^^nt  .«*o 

Wt->«ttwiy iBttfetiii^;  itioghuea •by  •  t^^^  hm  tp? #  iwf'Wteiw'^t 
MUM  of 'dfi«t«**i  oV  pfetijtiotf?  <?9a6?t^d>M^,j^ 
bt  modes  of  ,a»»embi4^,  by  wU<3i  ,':i^ery  cljiss  (^s^t^^i/KkllKlkl'if^ilVk 
lODlif  J^«>tclttgkt  V*«»ieV,  to  d^*ber^«^£p|;fWf|tW^»q«<»WI«flM^ 
wMfOleif  %it)erei^  strid  tb^r  freedprnl  '  tf  vi.  %\wn!^,r,#»  ^v^iOKtit ' 
0fJ*it»1iah«^"b^  *f  things;  kitf^a:^t}i^^H:e?i«fu<il^«(ie«^ 
,  o^tmua;  i»at^,*to  fisp'rekenCjtiscud^Qni  48,f?feiar<^Si«bif»J*i*fciK 
^d»iHrj">4diUj«m<w«^qt  itfe  «is  riotlii5l«^^;i^,^f|))^^.tlN»,»^ 
Jaf-tt*Ir'<W^tirf  1b«ittp"afJon«i8 as  muo|  *^P«:o)rin«iRifn*S:l««i^9l 

h  is  neceesmr  ^d-propefly  ^pplica^.    tfelaw*  4o.]Mirtr  WiH 
hidifix^W'Wk}ptSiah^ce  rtf  the  Uwj  tk*i;jmf»pnffe|i»^gd«f:* 

■fi»«'diy,«'^(feiii  the  Mneing  tfigett^rji^OaM^ilff^ 
AewttWfe^Wttitotahd'cJf  danger,  .'..,/;';".   .„,,„..  q-irnpai^.  k-  anoa 
.    if>ir'rtt>'>ih  bf '-dllS.^iroVision  ,of-.Ae„fe?K^Ktjm^  j^in<^iit4pi^ 
'«r  tf«tt^'<<l^iudh'Ma!(i(tuii^  -«hQi»l4Jw5>;^i|«*«T)t5fiftJ»r,%ty*fti,l 
wlt«r>\^ABb^i8«tS  ilii  in;e5po!\sibfe.  J?.*^}>^,B-<*«flW«  *•  ^o 
w«aPW«itoiiljt^  U  max  ,§uit,  it^ir,,  ^x^(»i,f^fsSS/P^'>*¥^  "» 

•««ife.»3«rt»  d^i»i*1$»e;la^.|oes,^B9^  aU  ^.x 

idi  if^Viitiy^'^e^lttiijself,:  etoioently  a  spuit  of  cocpiifii^mu>!  • 
Counties^  parishes,  townships,  giUM^  pjnofesdoiu,  trades  an4  ^- 
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WlH*«tai^«af  »^i3a  «ji^t^ Waer^  tH  miMH^  iiei^0htrf^ 
tliek^dk^s,  '^^^  tHifl^hsy  and  to>f^t  wi^  fhexQ  Jiis  «lvl^ 

SMIil^fc'^^bnWr'  Birf^fiJP'tlfei^enerabk  co^s^mo^  laiy  tQ  tBhioS  ovxo 
Rildrdltof  ^^3<tfibTM!bf'appealihg  on  a|Il^pcqa$io|)8»  ;^ai|Q$t  A^^ 
siMU^  HWf^Bf  ^1^' 'k  is'  modified^  expired,  .9r,  fi^fotiMf^rt 
Ottti^  tiy  Ws^  t>f  tHe  '^hei.  ho  Teas  ihm  hy  t;he  letter,  ^f^e^:? 

th#^niDti  ^kacSi^^  i!6';>iv1^1^1;kli^^  belongs  t  If  injury  i^  au^iubfiiif^ 
u|idii-1iith6'i^'i$'tli^1r^  expresi^Iy  entitled  tQ  CjOtneifib^i 

T0i¥^fiT  XSptftiHiSi  hn^ti^il^  or  the  division  {n  y^kk  hei^s  sui^ 
tajyn^d'vy  ihjiitfP  MOtf Siv^i^e  pnncip^  ?  Qn  the  prjlncipl^,  t^h^t  ^if 
the^4)tf^KMaaPU^^c^b}^4o  the  dmsion  of  the  community  'iif^h 
wMdii^  ^p^hKfhkl^n^y  so  neighbours  ar^  answerable  fprieackqi 
btliflf#/^''liii»lAV4^Ho'%e  sute^'a  admirable  equity,  if  a  slr«ng^ir 
is  to  collect  a  mob  which  is  to  set  half  Manc)iester  pn  fire,  ultt 
tfaMntflft'tlaH^  B  iKfcbm'e  trpoJi  die  oQier  half  f6r  indemmty,  wbll^ft 
tbeftmidiglf'^d;^  difhf  di^  ^kge  ui^iiestioned/  to  excUe  thei  ]Sk^q 
tulfiQl^^^^litti!^ddtic^theI&^  danger  elsewheire,  ^   ^d 

^Stiif^%^%f^U^*nitti^e,  suc)i  Ihe  tenden^cy^nay,  diat  such,  m.v 
^t^iimiii^''p^mVBtf,M^i)\i^^  been  the  re$u]t  of  ,me«tin|^w 
fifaiuflaft^df  OterWSf'df.  Auj^Cist,  who  can^eny  ^  iS^QlVt.  wei^s^o 
al^^A^^^at^feukts'^^f^^hatda^,  com6a{fingtKeni,>  %he  ^umpiiio» 
waOr^Ak^T^kti'^hiiptkiidiii  it," win  dispute  that i^V^  in^^})9!^,c 
bc«ii>«befi^i»Wft'^i^fe'ry  dapf^s  riieeting,^^  th^t  ip^^^jveiry  n« 
lqjiMyJ^niH«;'^hlid^ntt,  I5y'the  happy  deiiaiw^uW.. wag**  ^« 
t«M*^^^)^ffl^iany''disp^Sed?^   r       ',,%....- .^-;   . 

li^Uti  tlftif*Ajf€^,  'nt^iti*  fcon^ottancej^  but  in\c9itri|c)j^:%i^jtji^tKfk  ei 
»piri*>l&fittefaa^^1tfitfri»icft  iiiMings  have  l^en  ioj^exii. .  ,>'I>i^^i^fOri« 
pre^lteiftaf^W6i^''cliitietW. '  The  calters;  qff jtjjies^  ,^^^f»AB 
haiipy^ivr stbdli^  s^tSM&d  it;  ^No'Sui^mops  pfireej^Wf J^rb 
none  of  trc<  -    .     .  -..>.^>i^  .    ->'     jtieqlaTf pl^c^rqH 

paridHi-aiMs  ^1  cb^ca^iQ^  ^o 

JurtritoJit  1M  Jv  ?^feft|H^L^«Wlffiw 

of  dte  B»6S  p%i9g#h|gqR,a38 

evdbf4e|^n!  jt^?  9?^RVa^<iWxA 

nation  im  ^^^^^f^.n 
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X«etiiapei«onrdiere£M«,'ninaway  vMi  the  aodon  4ta  dmie 

ihii^  were  dcme  without  design.    To  bring  together  "the  in|ii- 

Intants  of  a  particttlar  division,  or  men  sharing  a  common  ^fiiu»* 

duse^is  to  bring  together  an  assembly,  of  which  the  com^x»qpe 

parts  act  with  some  respect  and  awe  oS  each  other :  ancient  h^bitv, 

which  ^e  Reformers  would  call  pr|judice8,  preconceived  atl^db- 

\  ments,  which  they  would  call  corruption,  that  mutual  respect  whfeh 

makes  the  eye  of  a  neighbour  a  security  for  each  man's  good  €:ati- 

uiMtf  but  wnich  the  Reformers  would  stigmatise  as  a  confederacy 

..anwgi  the  few  for  dominion  over  their  fellows — all  these  things 

make  men  difficult  to  be  moved  on  the  sudden  to  any  extravi^aiit 

•ttd  violent  enterprise.    But  bring  together  a  multitude  of  inH" 

jaduals  having  no  permanent  relation  to  each  other,  nd  common^ 

tie)  but  what  arises  from  their  concurrence  as  members  of  tbit 

jneeting-— a  tie  dissolved  as  sodi  as  the  meeting  is  at  an  end :  m 

such  an  aggregation  of  individuals  there  is  no  such  mutual  respect^ 

no  such,  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  each  man  from  the  awe 

•of  his  neighbour's  disapprobation  i  and  if  ever  a  multitudinoos 

asscM>ly  can  be  wrought  up  to  purposed  (tf  mischief,  it  will  be 

an  assembly  so  comp4^sed. 

How  monstrous  it  is  to  confound  such  meetii^s :  vnth  die 
genuine  and^ecc^ised  modes  of  collecting  the  sense  of  the  Englii^ 
^eqile  i  Was  it  by  meetings  such  as  these  that  the  Revolution. 
was  brought  about,  that  grand  event  to  which  our  antagonists  are 
so  fond  of  referring  ?  Was  it  by  meetings  in  St.  George's  fields;  ? 
in  8pa-fieidsrin  Smithfield  i  Was  it  by  untold  multitudes  cot 
Jected  in  a  village  in  the  north  ?  No — ^it  was  by  the  meeting  of 
corporations  in  their  corporate  capacity-^by  the  assembly  of  re- 
cognised bodies  of  the  State — by  the  Interchange  of  opinions 
amoi^  portions  of  the  commtinity  known  to  each  other,  and  ca- 
pable of  estimating  each  other's  views  and  characters.  Do  we  want 
tin  more  striking  Qiode  of  remedying  grievances  thah  this  ?  Do  we 
require  a  mdre  animatbg  exampler?  And  did  it  remain  for  the 
R^rmers  of  the  present  day  to  strike  out  the  course  by  which 
%lone  Great  Britain  could  make  and  keep  herself  free? 

Gentlemen^  all  power  iS)  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied  by  re« 
sponsH)iKty.  Tyranny,  is  irresponsible  power.  This  definiticm 
is  equally  true,  whether  the  power  be  4odged  in  one  oir  many  i 
whether  in  a  deepot,  exempted  by  the  form  of  government  fro^i 
the  control  of  law,  or  in  a  mob,  who^e  numbers  put  di«n  beyond 
the  reach  of  law.  Idle,  thereforci  and  absurd,  to  talk  of  freedom 
wfaese  a  mob  domineers  I  Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  of 
liberty^  when  you  hold  your  property,  perhaps  your  life,  not  m* 
d^  at  die  nod  of  a  despot,  but  at  the  will  of  an  inflafned,  and 
>.infufiatM  populace !    If,  therefore,  during  the  reign  <rf  terror  at 
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^3  -i^«^Mw»«<4f^^  s»» 


Bad  a  light  to  complaiix  of  tjrnuwTr  it  w^i^  th^f  iwbp  loved  tbe. Coo* 
stitution^  who  loved  the  Moaarchyy  b^  who  daved  not  mtiiCb.&cir 
opinions  or  their  wish^  until  their  lioasef  wese  bsurriciwlQed#<>afl4 
their  children  sent  to  a  place  of  safety.  That. was  tytanny  I  ^aqd» 
so  far  as  the  mobs  were  under  the  control  o£  a  leadei^.that^was 
despotism  !  It  was  against  that  tyranny,  it  was  against  that  dufrf 
pottsm,  that  Parliament  at  length  raised  M  aub.  ^ 

All  power,  I  say,  is  ▼icipusi  that  ia  not  accompanied  by.propor* 

iionate  responsibility.    Personal  responsibility  prerenta  m  aftmf 

of  individual  power  i,  responsibility  of  character  is  the  sectt^ 

^flpinst  the  abuse  of  collective  power,  when  exercised  by  bodifli 

of  men  whose  existence  is  permanent  amd  defined.    But  at^f 

mch  bodies  cf  these  qualities,  you  degrade  them  into  multitudes, 

and  then  what  security  have  you  against  any  thing  that  they  mtkj 

do  or  resolve,  knowing  that  from  tne  moment  at  which  the  meel«> 

tng  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  human  beii^  responsible  fof  their 

proceedings  ?    The  meeting  at  Manchester,  the  meeting  aft  Bir>> 

oungham,  die  meeting  at  Spa-fiel4s  or  Smithfield,  what  pkdgf 

could  they  give  to  the  nation  of  the  soundness  or  sincerity  of  th^ 

designs  i  The  local  chsuracter  of  Manchester,  the  local  eharacter  of 

Birmingham,  was  not  pledged!  taany  of  the  proceedings  to  whidi 

their  names  were  appended,    A  certain  number  of  amouliatory  tri* 

bunes  of  the  people,  self-elected  to  that  high  function,  assuaied  tht 

name  and  authority  of  whatever  place  they  thought  proper  to  sdteol 

for  a  place  of  meeting ;  their  rostrum  was  pitched^  sometimeahere, 

sometimes  there,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mob,  or  the  pt^ 

tience  of  the  Magistrates  }  but  the  proposition,  and  the  ptopoteri 

were  in  aH  places  nearly  alike ;  and  wheiiy  by  a  sort  ot  political 

ventriloquism,  the  same  voice  had  b^n  made  to  issue  frooa  lial£» 

a-dozen  different  corners  of  th^  country,  it  waa  impudently  afr> 

-  aumed  to  be  a  concord  of  sweet  soutid8»  composing  the  uoitad 

voice  of  the  people  of  England. . 

^ow,  Gentleofien,  let  us  estimate  the  mighty  mischief  that  km 
been  done  to  liberty  by  putting  down  meetings  such  as  I  haft 
described*  Let  us  ask,  what  lawful  authority  has  beeia  curtailed  i 
)et  us  ask,  what  respectable  community  has  been  dprfinkuded  ef 
its  franchise  i  let  us  ask,  what  municipal  institutiona  have  been 
Violated,  by  a  law  which  fi^ea  th^  migratgry  complmt  to  tiieiyttt 
whence  it  professes  to. originate,  and  desires  to  hear  ofvth^grie- 
vance  from  those  by  wbom  that  mevance  is  felt  i  which.:  leinH 
to  Manchester  as  Mancheiter,  to  Birmingham  aa  Bimisngheviivte 
London  as  London,  aU  the  fri^e  .scope  of  utterance  whicl^fyr}^ 
at  any  time  enjoyed,  for  making  known  ibeir.  wants,  tb/fjn  feelinga, 
theix  wiihes,  tiiieir  f^mgmtraucesa  wUcbleavea^each oibthes^dir 
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^U  Mr.  i^six^'l  8pe^  lid 

¥t$!on8  it^  ftj^arkte  atidiority ;  «S  the  tmidti'  of  sill^  bi'of  mtttf  of 
dietxi,  {tie  aggregate  authority  of  such  a  cbh^ent  and  co-operaliofi  ^ 
but  Vhich  denies  tb'an  itiherant  hawker  bf  •  grieirarices  the  po^er 
of  stamping  their  hameS  upon  his  wa^es  t  6f  pretending,  because 
h^  may  raise  an  ptttcry  dt  Maachestef  or  of  Birmihgham,  that  he 
thietefore  speaks  the  ftease  of  the  town  which  he  dtsqute(s  ancf 
iddidftrtgers  J  ory.staiiiU7repre^sterbttsIy>  ^t  because  he  has  dis-' 
quieted  and  endaiigeredhaffi  a -dozeh  nelghbburiioods  ib  theic 
ttttiiy  hie  is,  therefore,  the  brgaii  of  them  allj  aiid|  through  thesi» 
bf  die  ^irfioleBrttiai  people. 

;  Stt^h-  a^e^he  stupid  fallacies  whic^  the  law  [of  the  last  session 
haseitiirguUhed!  and  such  is  the  object  and  efiect  of  the  niea-« 
totes  wluch  British  liberty  is  not  to  isiiryiye !  '  \ 
^  To  remedy  the  dreadful'  wouiid  thus  ihfli<ited  upon  Bntish 
liberty^  to  restore  'tbtW  public  what  the  people  have  not  lost ; 
to  gite  a^iiew  impulse  to  that  spirit  =  of  freedom,  which  holthing 
bflis  beeia  dbnetb  embarrass  or  restrain  y  we  are  invited  to  aker 
l}ie  <^8liiu6bn  pt  diat  assembly' thmugh  which- the  j^ 
^'^e  legisldture ; '  in  short,  to  ntake  a  Radical  R'emrm  ia  the 
blouse  bf  Commons*;  ^^^^-^^^^v'^^  ^^  ;  :'  .  '  "  - 

ft  has  aiwajfs  stnikA  me  as  extraordinary,  that^e^  should  be 
persons  prepared  to  entertait)  the  questaonof  a  change  in  so  impor- 
tant a  member  of  the  constitutioa^  witho^:  considering  in  what 
Way  that  change  niust  affect  the  silviatbn  of  the  other  members, 
iB^nd  the  ac^n  .bftfae  constitution  itsdf. 

,   i  have,  oil  former  o^^  stated  here,  "aad  I  have 'stated  ielse- 

vfketei  ^utimoii)^  iai  which,  a^  yet,  I  have  neret 

f<^ved;ai^  aiiswer^  «<  Tdti  Initio  propose  to  reform  the  Ho«t8e  et 
CbbuatUis,'  do^  t&i^  fotkitpfe  diat  branch  of  the  Legtthtture 
to  ^e  safx^  stiite  in  whith^  it  stood  at  serine  former  period,  or  do 
yi>u  ihi^U-tb  rkbhflbriK  ... 

J^erb^  a  mioderalie  Retomer  or  Whig  will  dnsWer,  %fct  he 
means  only  to  restore  the  House  of  C<»3^mMft^  to  what  it  was  at 
some  ibrmer  pefiod*  t  thm  beg  to  aSk  him^  e'lki'to  thai  qufeotion 
ttlso  I  have  nevfer  yet  i^cSf^d^ati^iHii^f,;!*- At  %fe 
hiMo^  Was  die  jibiise  of  Cdifi^bns  ih<  ttie  aCate  to  which  yeu 
wish  10  r^stoW it'?''      '    ■  "-^  '  ... 

T?heHoififeof  Go»mmdiismU£«,  forahe  pixr^dse  6f  ^ 
m^ftt,  be^G^skiet^  in  two  views  tfiftitj  Wkh  its^ect-tb^its^||enief 
as  ^  third  p^rt  ^  in  the  coilstttttticck ;  ^  i^^condly;  with  x^^pik:t  to  it^ 
icom^si'tion,  in  relation  to  St»  con^^eilfsl '  As  tb  its  agency  a$ 
a  part  of  the  CohstitUMUy  I  ven«>A«e  to  say  withdtsrhdssard,  as  I 
believe,  of  contradiction^  that  thert  is  Dk>*|^ried-^»  tfie  hi&tory  of 
this  country  iawhidi  the  House  ^i(■CmtinkHk^l!fi\l  he  fouM  te 
haycj  occupied  fib  brg^f  W  share  of  the  fttfictions        Governmeiit^ 
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iij  '       Be^kcUoh  ai  LiotrpooL  tag 

•or  at  present.  Wfaatera*  e]«e  niaf  be  said  <>f  die  Houte  bf  €6m- 
9Bcm8^tfais  one  point,  at  least,  is  indispatable,  that  from  the  eaitietft 
iohnef  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  House  6f  Commons 
4ns  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost,  like  the  rod  6f  AaVon,  abh 
«otbed  its  fellows.  I  am  not  saying  whetfier  this  is  or  is  not  at 
at  ought  to  be  :  I  am  merely  saying  why  I  tl^itik  that  it  cannot  be 
^tended  to  complain  of  the  want  of  poorer,  and  of  a  due  shai^ 
4n  the  government,  as  the  defect  of  the  modern  House  of  CMf" 


I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  that  the  greater  share  of  poiKrefr 
•ikie  House  of  Commons  exercises,  liie  mote  jealous  we  ought  t6 
bt  of  its  composition  ;  and  I  presutne,  thefrefore,  dtat  it  is  in  &Ai 
Tespecty  and  in  relation  to'  its  constituents^  that  the  state  of  that 
house  is  contended  to  want  revision.  Well,  then,  at  what  period 
of  our  history  was  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  fna- 
tetially  diibrent  from  what  it  is  at  present  ?  Is  there  any  period 
<i  ow  history,  in  wfaith  the  rights  of  elastion  were  not  as  various, 
»  which  the  iniaence  of  property  was  hot  as  direct ;  in  whic^ 
jreeommendations  of  candidates  were  not  as  eflkient,  and  some 
iKSTOughs  as  close  as  they  are  now  ?  I  ask  for  informatidh  :  but 
:thariiiformation^  phiii  iind  simple  as  it  is,  and  necessary,  one  isbopld 
tfafaik,rto:a  dear  tmderstan^ng,  much  more  to  a  grave  decision 
vi  the  point  at  issUe^  I  never,  though  Soliciting  it  with  all  hw- 
ntiity,  have-  yet  beeh  able  to  obtain  from  any  Rfeformier,  tinr 
riical  or  Whig. 

The  Radical  Reformer,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  is  not  bound 
tofomiah  me  vrith-  an  answer  to  this  question,  b^ckuse  with  hit 
view  of  the'mattei',  precedents  (except  one  which  I  shall  niention 
pveseatty)  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Radical  Reformer  WdliUf^ 
probably,  give -to  my  first  question  an  answer  very  different  front 
that  which  I  have  suppoledhis  moderate  brother  to  give.  He  wiH 
teil  me  fairly,  that  he  meails  noe  simply  to  bring  §\^  House  of 
Commons  back  either  to  the  share  of  p6wer  which  it  formetljf^ 
enjoyed,^  or  to>  the  modes  of  election  by  which  it  was  formerly  chbi> 
•eii>  but  to  make  it,  what,  according  t6  him,  it  ought  to  be,  a  di^ 
reett  eiftctoal  Representatii^  of  die^Peopfe  }  representing  them, 
not  aa  a  dekgate  commissioned  to  take  care  of  their  interests,  but 
as'adeputy  appointed  to  speak  ihetr  wilL  Now  to  this  view  of 
the  matter  I  have  no  other  obji^ction  than  this-^that  the  British 
CwstitutioA  ie  ft  limited  Monarchy*,  Aat  a  limited  Monarchy  i5, 
ivilie  tiat«re  of  things,  a  miied  Giotemmeiit  •,.  btt  that  sucN  af 
iiofite  of  Commons  aa>  At  Radical  Refdrmer  requires  wouidT,  itr 
tiect,  tiOMfitttte  %  pilre  Demck:i^,  a  power,  as  it  appears  to  the, 
kioMiiistent  witbsi^Mon«tchy/<and'  un^u^fible  of  ahy  litnK 
tatioiu/-  ■•  .;■-••  ■■■'        •  '  -^  • "/  -     ..'.-•,' 
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.  'I>lDiiif  hate  gf«at  regpectfer  the  penon  wlio  AooHUkdif  pscN 
fers  a  Republio  tp  a  Monarehy :  but^  eren  suppoaing  me  to  agwa 
w^  him  in  thk  preference,  I  ahould  ha^e  a  preliminarjr  queation 
til  discusa^  by  which  he,  perhaps,  may  not  feel  himself  embanK 
ftiiaed :  which  is  this^  whether  I,  born  as  I  am  (and  as  I  think  it  ia 
iliy»good  fortune  to  be)  under  a  Monarchy,  am  quite  at  liberty  tsar 
fionisder  myself  as  having  a  clear  suge  for  political  experimenta ; 
wtedier  I  should  be  authorised,  if  I  were  convinced  of  the  ezpedi*- 
ency  of  such  a  change,  to  wididraw  Monarchy  altogether,  from 
the  Blitfsh  Constitution,  and  to  substitute  an  unqualified  Demo«* 
dlfe/ in  its  stead;  or  whether,  whatever  changes  I  may  bedeik* 
fous  of  introducing,  I  am  not  bound  to  consider  the  Consdttttiott 
which  I  find  as  at  leatt  circumscribing  the  range,  and  in  some 
measure  prescribing  the  nature  of  the  improvement. 

War  my  own  part,  I  am  undoubtedly  prepared  to  uphold  the  an^- 
cient  Monarchy  of  die  country,  by  arguments  drawn  from  what^I 
thiidc  the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  it ;  and  by  ar • 
guments  of  another  sort,  if  arguments  of  another  aort  shall  ever  b^ 
hrought  against  it. — Rut  all  that  I  «m  now  contending  for  is,  that 
^Hiatever  reformation  is  proposed,  should  be  conttdered  with  some 
reference  to  the  established  Constituti<m  of  the  country*  Thajt  piwt 
belbg  conceded  to  me,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  a  Constitution,  of  which  one^third  part  shall  be  an  assemUf 
delegated  by  the  people,  not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  iiatioii» 
hut  to  speak,  day  by  day,  the  people's  will,  which  must  not,  in  a  few 
d#fs'  sitting,  sweep  away  every  odier  branch  of  the  Constitution  that 
/aiight  attempt  to  oppose  or  control  it.  I  cannot  conceive  bowt 
in  fair  reasoning,  any  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  should  pser 
lend  to  stand  against  it.  If  (Government  be  a  matter  of  wiU^  all 
&at  wehave  to  dois  to  collect, the  will  of  the  nation  \  and»  havmg 
ecffiected  it  by  an  adequate  organ,  that  will  is  pa^mount  and 
iU|^teme.  By  what  pretension  could  the  House  of  Lords  be  mun-* 
tained  in  equal  authority  and  jurisdiction  with  the  House  of  Com- 
Itions,  when  once  diat  House  of  Commons  should  become  a  ^^ 
ifect  deputation,  speaking  the  people's  will,  and  that  will  the  rule 
of  the  Government?  In  one  way  or  other  the  House  of  Lc«d| 
must  act^  if  it  be  to  remain  a  concurrent  branch  of  the  Legislatufe. 
Either  it  must  uniformly  affirm  the  measures  which  come  f«om 
dbe  House  of  Commons,  or  it  must  occasionally  take  die  lihfi|«|i^ 
tc^ieject  them.  If  it  uniformly  affirm,  it  is  without  the  shadow^ 
of  authority.  But  to  presume  to  reject  an  act  of  die  deputiea.-of 
die  Whole  nation  ! — by  what  assumption  of  right  could  .diree  or 
zbur  hundred  great  proprietors  set  diemselves  against  the  national 
wifl?  QkMt  the  Reformers,  th«i,  whatth^ask,^.n  thepfjur 
d^s^  Which  diey  ^ntkit,  and  it  is  utledly  impoeNMe  t^t^^iaito? 
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Mw  body,  and  that  body  a^pular  assembly.  .» ^  ^  r  .  r    ; 

Why,  Gentlemen,  is  this  theory?  or  is  it  a  theory  of  mine^ 
Udlere  be  among  those  who  hear  me  any  man  who  has  beeii^(ai' 
in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth  any^man  may  blameleirif 
iMlTe  been)  bitten  by  the  doctrines  of  Reform,  I  implore  him,  hef^m' 
be  goes  forward  in. his  progress  to  embrace  those  doctrine* /m, 
their  Radical  extent  ^  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the  transacKMOiK 
la  this  country  in  the  year  1648,  and  to  examine  the  bearings  of 
dM>8e  transactions  on  this  very  question  of  Radical  RdS^mm. 
He  will  iimik  Gentlemen,  that  the  House  oi  Commons  of  that  d^r 
pttssed  the  following  Resolution  i  .^c 

.«  Resolved  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  origmal  of  aU 
just  powers !  "  tx.  _ 

Well  i  can  any  sentiment  be  more  just  and  reasonable  ?  &  it 
not  the  foundation  of  all  the  liberties  of  mankind  ?  Be  it  so  :^t 
us  proceed.  The  House  of  Commons  followed  up  this  Renduf 
mn  by  a  second,  which  runs  in  semediing  like  these  terms  a     ^  r; 

*<  Resolred,  That  the  Conunons  of  £agland  assembled  in  Favr 
liidiient,  being  chosen  by  and  representing' the  people,  haw  4^ 
mipr€me  authority  at  this  TixAon.^' 

'  in  this  resolution  the  leap  is  taken.  Dq  the  Radical  Reforfir 
«rs  deny  the  premises  or  the  inference  ?  or  do  they  adopt  ^ 
wMe  of  the  precedent  before  them  i  v:  . 

*^  But  the  inference  did  not  stop  there.  The  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  deduce  from  these  proposidons  an  iafeience,  the.apr 
pirently  logical  dependence  of  winch  upoi^  the  prepositions  J 
ii^sh  I  could  see  logically  disproited* 

-  'Resolved,  without  one  dissenting  voice  :  «<  That  whatsoever  ]# 
enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  Commons  of  England  assembiilcid 
ift  Parliament,  hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  ^ 
ntttbn  are  included  thereby,  although  ike  ^anaeni  aid  cancmrenc^ 
cf^  Kiiftg  and  Home  of  Peers  be  noi  had  thiremtor 

4EUlcb  was  the  theory  t  the  practical  inferences  were  not  ta^y 
ill'their  arrival,  «fter  the  theory.  In  a  few  AvefJcs  the  Home  of 
I^f»8  was  voted  useless }  and  in«  a  few  m^fe  we  all  know  ^m^c^ 
be^me  of  the  Crown.  . 

»«uch,  I  say,  weie  the  radical  doctiipes  of  rl6*8,  and  such  ikm 
dMsequences  to  which  &ey  naturally  led.  If  we^  are  induced  ^)  a^-, 
HSl^he  same  premises  now,  who  is  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  kfipi^ 
dbt^ts  to  guarantee  us  against  similar  conclusionali  ^  j^  ^c 

^These,  then,  are  the  reasens  why  I  Ipok  with  jealottV  |j 
8«hM>es  of  Parliamentiry  Reform.  I  Iqpk  at  tbei^  ?i^^d»  f # 
nM«Jealottsy,^beo9«seiii  #neiQf  the  two«abMe%,(|f  in^whQji|% 
<^MMe4fi'  stt^np^rt  rof  that  questiooi  I  aewr  yet^StHifid  aof  tura 
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indjNMiiMl  litofarid  -the  tame  doctinnes  ;  I  ntntit  jfthUri  inf. 
intelligible  theory  of  Refonn,  except  tlmt  of  the  Rascal  VieScrm^ 
€f9*  '  Tlleirif  indeecly  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  But  as 
i^  Uieira  I  certainly  am  not  yet  fully  prepared  \  I,  for  my  part^ 
wift  tiot  cbtiaent  to  take  one  step,  without  knowing-  on  what  paria^ 
oiple  I  am  inrited  to  take  it ;  and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of  mofe 
oesi^equeiKe)  without  dechring  on  what  principle  1  will  fwt  con-* 
^aut  that  any  step,  howerer  harmless,  shall  be  taken 
\  What  ihore  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough  m 
Ckwi^wall,  ^ich  has  exercised  its  friinchiise  amiss,  and  farovg^ 
shaone  on  itself,  aadon  the  system  of  which  it,is  a  part  A-  Nothing. 
I  "have  no  sort  of  objection  to  doing  as  Parliament  has  often  dwie 
tti  such  cases  (supposing  always  the  case  to  be  proved),  to  disfran- 
chising the  borough,  and  rendering  it  incapable  of  abusing  its 
fi^ubhise  in  future^  But,  though  \  hate  no  objection  to  ilcing  Ais, 
X*  wiU  riot  do  it  oh  the  principle  of  speculatire'  improvement :  I  do 
it  on  the  principle  of  specific  punishment  for  an  ofience ;  and  I  w31 
take  good  care  that  no  infereoce  riiaU  be  drawn  from  my  consent 
in:  this  specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping  concurrence  in  a  sdieme 
of  general  alteration.  \ 

Nay,  I  should  think  it  highly  disingenuous,  to  sttlTer  the  Radink. 
Refbrmeirs  to  imagine  that  they  had  gained  a  single  Mep  towaids 
the'^admission  of  tkehr- theory,  by  any  sudi  instance  of  particuhop 
animadversion  on  proved  miseociduce  I  consent  to  ssich  AAvm^ 
chkement ;  but  I  do  so,  not  with  a  view  of  furthirring  the  radical  sys- 
teoi) — ratfaffr  of  f^hwarting  it.  I  an  willing;  to  wipe  out  any  Uat 
ik  Ae  present  system,  because  I  mean  the  pvesent  system  to  stnsd. 
I  will  take  away  a  franchise,  because  it  has  been  practicaUy  abused, 
not  because  I  am  at  all  deposed  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  or  to 
dkiiuss  the  utility  of  all  sucb  franchises,  any  more  than  I  mean  1«m 
mqbire,  Gertlemen,  into  your  titles  tb  your  estates.  DisfraocMsf- 
ittg  Cbampaufu^  (i€  Aat  is  to  be  so)v  i  mean  to  save  old  Santmu 

Now,  Sir,  r  think  I  deal  iotrty  widi  the  Radical  Refoamitt) 
nmrefa^ly  than  these  Mrho  wbold  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  by  ihem 
tlkat  the  dlsfrancbisemem  of  Orampeund  is  to  be  the  beginning:  of 
U' system  of  Reform :  while  they  know,  and  I  hope  Bwan,.a6  well 
as  I  do,  not  to  reform  (in  the  sense  of  change)^  but  to  presene  thee 
Gonslitution.  F  would  net  dehide  the  Refaraier^  if  I  could  v  aftd 
Pknew*  it  is:  ^uite  useless  te  attempt  a  deluften  uponpcrsons^^jqwir 
a^sagacious  in  their generadon  as^afoy  moderate  Refeitnersor  hvA» 
teformers  of  us  alL  They  know  fuli  wcU  that  the  Whigs  have. no. 
merit  notion  than  I  have  of  parting  with  the  close  benoughs.  HTot 
they,  indeed.  A  '  lai^,  aii4  pftf bape  the  larger,  part  of  them  sre 
In^tfieir  hafids.  Wh)s  m  the  asitmbiy  so  wUck  yew  sand  Jne, 
G^ld^tH  Mne  ef  dtOM  who  sit  oii,the«Bttwsjdewsiii  m 
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^^ii|t»IO'bQ  p^tt  kjBS  popular  p}acft«  thftnLiverpool-^bult  oa.the 
bench  immediately  over  gainst  me,  I  descry  amongst  the  most  emi^ 
i^nt  of  our  rivals  for  pow€r  scarce  any  other  sort  of  representatire* 
thati  members  for  close^  oi*,  if  you  will,  for  rotten  boroughs.  Xo 
suppose,  therefore,  that  our  political  opponents  have  any  thoughu 
of  getting  rid  of  the  close  boroughs,  would  be  a  gross  .delusion^ 
^cl»  I  have  no  douU,  they  will  be  quite  at  fair  and  open  with  the 
Reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am. 

1  And  whyi  Qentkmen,  is  it,  that  I  am  sattfied  with  a  system 
wliich,  it  is  said,  no  man  can  support  who  is  not  in  love  with  cor-* 
riif>tion  ?  Is  it  that  I,  more  than  any  other  man,^^  am  afraid  to  face 
a,  popular  election  i  To  the  last  question  you  can  give  the  answer* 
To  the  former  I  will  answer  for  myself.  I  do  verily  believe,  aar 
I  have  already  said,  that  a  complete  and  perfect  democratical  re- 
presentatiw}^  sach  as  the  Reformers  aim  at,  cannot  exist  as  part,  of 
a  mixed  Government.  It  may  exist,  and,  for  aught  I  know  or 
carey  may  exist.  beiieficiaUy>  as  a  whole ;  but  I  am  not  aent,  to 
SarliameBt  to  inquire  into  the  question  whether  a  democracy  or  a 
ivioffiarchy  be  the  best.  My  lot  is  €h%t  under  the  British  Monarchy. 
Under  that  I  have  lived ;  imder  that  I  have  seen  my  country  flc^- 
xiah ;  under  that  I  have  seen  it  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  prospe- 
Hfty,  of  happiness,,  and  of  glory,  as  I  believe  any  modification  of 
iuunan  society  to  be  capable  of  bestowing ;  9XxA  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  or  to  ha2ard  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  experience, 
of  centuries  of  struggles,  and  of  more  than  one  century  of  liberty, 
aa  perfect  as  e^r  blessed  any  country  upon  the  earth,  for  visionary 
acfaesnea  of  ideal  perfectibiHty,  for  doul^ul  experiments  even  of 
possible  inctprovement. 

I  am,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  part  aiMl  not 
aa  the  whole  of  die  Government ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  I  hold  it  to  be  frantic  to  suppose,  that  from  the  election  of 
members  of  Pavfiatnent  you  can  altogether  exclude,  by  any  contri- 
vance, even  if  it  were  desirable  to  dp  so,  the  influence  of  property, 
rank,  talents,  family,  connexion,  and  whatever  else  in  the  Radical 
Language  of  die  day  is  considered  as  intimidation  or  corruption. 
I  beUeve,  that  if  a  reform  to  the  extent  of  that  demanded  by.  the 
Badcai  Reformers  were  granted,  you  would,  before  an  annual 
eh^on  came  round,  find  that  diere  were  new  connexions  gro^ 
vsf  wkicfa  yon  must  again  destroy  \  new  influence  acquired  whi^ 
yoo^  mu9t  dispossess  of  its  authority ;  and  that  in  these  fruidess 
attempts  at  unattainable  pwrity^  you  were  working  against  the  na«- 
tuiQil  curreni  of  human  nature. . 

-  ibeifrve,  therefore,,  that,  contrive  how  you  will,  some  suchho^ 
man  anelivev  of  aodon  wUl  fi»lroom  to  operate  in  l^  ele<^ian  of 
members  of  Parlian^nt.    I  think  that  tins  mu6t  and  might  to-  ha 
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f%wllttt^^ou  inestt  to  exclude  ftom  the  coi»cinitt)f  tke  tift^n 
all  inert  wealdi^  all  inactive  talent,  tiie  retired,  the  aged,  and  fte^ 
infirm^  all  who  cannot  face  popukur  assemblies  or  engage  in  bim^ 
life  I  in  short,  unless  yim  have  found  some  expedient  for  disarai*;^ 
mg  propeny  of  influence,  without  (what  I  hope  we  are  not  ye^ 
ripe  |br)  the  abolition  of  property  itself. 

=  t  would  have  by  choice,  if  the  choice  were  yet  to  be  made,  f 
n^ould  have  in  the  .House,  of  Commons  great  variety  of  interests^ 
s^  i  would  have  dienv  find  ^lecr  waf  there  by  a  great  variety  of 
ri^^ts  »£  electbn ;  satisfied  that  uniformity  of  election  would  pro-' 
dfice  any  thing  but  a  just  representation  of  various  interests.  As* 
to  the  close  boroughs,  I  know  that  through  them  have  found  their^ 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons  men  whose  talents  have  been 
an  honor  to  their  kind,  and  whose  names  are  interwoven  vt^cti  the^ 
brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  their  country.  I  cannot  tfailII^ 
that  system  altc^ether  vicious  which  has  produced  such  fruits* - 
Nor  can  I  think  ^atdiere  should  be  but  one  road' into  that  assem*^' 
bly,  or  that  no  man  should  be  presumed  fit  for  the  deliberations  of 
a  ^nate,  who  has  not  had  the  nerves  previously  to  face  the  storms. 
of  the  hustings. 

»  I  need  not  say.  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  one  df  the  last  men  to  dia« 
parage  the  utility  and  dignity  of  popular  elections:  I  have  gO0^ 
cause  to  speak  of  them  in  far  different  language ;  but,  among  n«rm« 
berless  other  considerations  which  endear  to  me  the  favors  whidi- 
I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I  confess  it  is  one,  that  as  your  re-' 
pre^ntacive,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  my  genuine  sentiments  ^  on 
this  (as  I  think  it)  vital  question  of  Pariiamentary  Reform,  without^ 
the  imputation  of  shrinking  from  popular  canvass,  or  of  seeking, 
shelter  for  myself  in  that  species  of  represei^tion  whichj  as  an 
element  in  the  composition  of  Parliament,  I  shall  never  cease  to^ 
defend.  -       r 

;In  truth,  Gentlemen,  though  the  question  of  Reform  is  mad6 
the  pretext  of  those  persons  who  have  vexed  the  country  for  some 
months,  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  very  few  even  of  them  whtf 
eidier  give  credit  to  their  awn  exaggeratioiis,  or  care  much  abou^ 
the  iniprovements  which  they  recommend. :  Why,  do  we  not  seC'^ 
that  the  most  violent  of  the  Reformers  of  the  day  are  aiming  at 
teats  in  that  assembly,  which,  according  to  their  own  theories,  thsy 
ahbuid  have  left  to  wallow  in  its  own  pollution,  discountenanced  - 
and  unredeemed  ?     It  is  true,  that  if  th^y  found  their  w;iy  thereV; 
they  mi^ht  endeavour  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  misdeeds,  and 
tOitUTge  us  to  redeem  our  character  shy  some  self-condemning  or« 
dinance.;  but  would  not  the  authbrity^of  their  names,  as  ourasso-* 
€»tes,  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  force  €ftbeif  eloqueuci^ 
as  our  Reformers  ? 
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SttI,  42«ntk«ieA^  I  am  f<»r  the  wliole  Constitmtion.  The  Khei^ 
^f -of  the  subject  as  miich  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  coa^ 
etkutional  prerogatiTes  of  the  Crown,  on  the  admowledgment  of 
the  legitimate  power  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  it  does 
in  upholding  that  supreme  power  (for  such  is  in  one  sense  of.  th^S 
word,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Resolution  of  1^48,  thepoW« 
er  of  the  purse,)  which  resides  in  the  democratical  branch  ^  Aie 
Constitution.  Whate^r  beyond  its  just  proportion  was  gained 
by  one  part,  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  $  and  die 
balance  is  now,  perhaps,  as  nearly  poised  as  human  wisdom  'can 
adjust  it.  I  fear  to  touch  that  balance,  th^  disturbance  of  whioh 
JBust  bring  confusion  on  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  there  are  few,  very  few,  reasonable  and  tw 
l%;btened  men,  ready  to  lend  themsehres  to  projects  of  confusion. 
But  I  confess  I  very  much  wish,  that  all  who  are  not  ready  to  do 
so  would  consider  me  ill  effect  of  any  countenance  given,  publid^ 
or  by  apparent  implication,  to  those  whom,  in  their  hearts  anc 
judgments,  they  despise.  I  remember  that  most  excellent  and 
able  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  once  saying*  in  the  House  of  Commons,' 
that  he  <<  never  believed  an  Opposition  really  to  wish  mischief  to 
the  country ;  that  they  only  wished  just  so  much  mischief  'as 
might  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place  themselves  in  their 
room."  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  thinking  Azt  there  are 
some  persons  tampering  with  the  question  of  Reform,  something 
in  the  ^me  spirit.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Reformers^; 
Shey  even  state  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  to  a  oen> 
taineltent  they  agree,  and  even  co-operate  with  them  in  inflaming 
the  public  feeling,  not  only  against  the  Government,  but  against^ 
the  support  given  by  Parliament  to  that  Government,  in  the  hc^^ 
no  doubt,  of  attracting  to  themselves  the  popularity  which  is  hnt 
to  their  opponents,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  correct  and  retriete 
the  errors  of  a  displaced  administration.  Vain  and  hopeless  talk, 
tQ  raise  such  a  spirit  and  then  to  govern  it  I  Thef  may  stimulate^ 
the  steeds  into  fury,  till  the  chariot  is  hurried  to  the  brink  of  »  pw 
cipice  \  but  do  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  then  leap  in^ 
aad«  hurling  the  incompetent  dViver  from  his  seat,  check  the  reinS^ 
j«St  in  time  to  turn  from  the  precipice,  and  avoid  die  fall  ?— I  fea# 
they  wotdd  attempt  it  in  vain.  The  impulse,  once  given,  may  bet 
too  impetuous  to  be  controlled ;  and  intending  only  to  change  th^ 
fttidaace  of  the  machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and  themselves  to  im»^ 
trievable  destruction. 

May  every  man  who  has  a  suke  in  the  country »  whetlier  from 
situation»  from  character^  from  wealthy  from  his  lamily,  and  frooA^ 
theJhopes  of  Us  children-Mmay  every  man  who  has  a  sense  of  the' 
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Uetsings  for  wfaidi  he  is  indebted  to  the  form  of  Government 
uniler  which  he  lives,  see  that  the  time  is  come,  at  which  his  deci- 
sion must  be  taken,  and,  when  once  taken,  steadfastly  acted  upon 
^-^for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the  British  Monarchy !  The 
time  is  come,  at  which  there  is  bat  that  line  of  demarcation.  On 
which  siiie  of  that  line  we,  Gentlemen,  shaH  range  oarsehres,  our 
choice  has  long  ago  been  made.  In  acting  upon  that  ovr  common 
eboice  with  my  best  efiorts  and  exertions,  I  shall  at  once  faithfully 
vepresent  yomr  sentiments,  and  satisfy  my  own.  judgment  and  ccm- 


sctence^ 


END  OF  NO-  XX^h 
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]V1r.  Brougham  returned  his  best  thanks  for  the  candor  and 
the  kindness  of  both  tlie  honorable  gende^ien,  in  stowing  him  the 
precedence ;  and  now,  without  any  further  preface,  he  would  at 
once  enter  upon  the  subject  he  wished  to  bring  before  the  House. 
After  a  very  long  period  of  time  employed  upon  its  consideration, 
he  had  at  lengm  determined  to  bring  forward  a  motion,  which 
was  second  to  none  in  its  magnitude  or  its  importance.  They  had 
been,  for  some  time,  indeed,  occupied  upon  what  might  be  vulgarly 
considered  a  topic  of  more  importance,  a  question  to  which  the 
most  intense  attentioil  of  the  nation  had  been  directed ;  but  by  the 

Production  of  the  plan,  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  Parliamentj 
e  trusted,  that  long  after  that  question  should  have  been  determin- 
ed, and  those  who  were  its  subjects  (illustrious  as  they  were)  should 
have  been  forgotten,  he  trusted  that  he  should  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  do  a  beoefit  to  mankind,  which  would  exist 
and  be  widely  felt,  when  those  unhappy  circumstances  to  which  he 
had  alluded  should  have  ceased  to  operate  or  to  be  remembered. 
He  well  knew  that  this  was  a  very  unfortunate  moment  for  the 
bringing  forward  a  question  proceeding  upon  such  abstract  princi- 
ples as  the  present  one ;  and  he  could  only  hope  that  the  House 
would  assist  him  by  its  candor  and  attention,  to  a  developement 
and  elucidation  of  those  principles,  which  became,  for  that  very 
reason,  the  more  indispensable.  Without  meaning  for  one  mo- 
ment, or  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  sneer 
or>  8»rca$m,  iie  would  beg  leave  to  sjj,  that  if  any  gentleman 
^uld-  feel  that  the  subject  before  the  House  was  one  which  pos- 
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messed  lioC  sufficient  interest  to  command  his  attention^  it  would  b^ 
betteV  that  he  should  remove  to  scenes  more  capable  of  exciting 
that  interest  within  him.  (A  laugh.)  It  was  not  more  than  two 
rears  since,  that  those  proceedings,  the  result  of  which  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  bring  before  them,  were  commenced.  They  had  been 
since  pursued  with  Tarious  success,  but  with  equal  industry  and 
eeal  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  them.  Theit 
inquiries  and  exertions  had  produced  a  mass  of  statistical  informa- 
tion,  which,  for  its  importance  and  its  kind,  was  equally  un- 
precedented ;  for,  instead  of  possessing  the  dry,  abstract,  and  unr 
interesting  character  of  statistics  (and  they  who  were  versed  in 
that  science  would  know  that  such,  generally  speaking,  was  their 
nature),  instead  of  mere  numerical  details  and  elaborate  calculations^ 
those  inquiries  had  produced  a  vast  body  of  moral  information» 
which,  the  more  it  was. studied  and  examined,  would  be  found  to 
be  the  more  important  and  effectual.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  him»  in 
Ithe  first  place,  once  more  return  his  most  cordial  thanks  to  those 
reverend  gentlemen,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  not  hate 
advanced  a  single  step  towards  that  point  of  their  labors  at  which 
they  had  arrived.  He  meant  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  Clfigy 
pf  the  Established  ChurcL  It  was,  however,  quite  impossible  that 
any 'Words  of  his  could  do  justice  to  the  zeal,  the  honesty,  and  the 
ability,  with  which  they  had  lent  their  assistance  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  great  object  which  liad  been  proposed  as  the  re^ 
siilt  of  the  inquiries.  Thoise  reverend  persons  bad  been  actuated 
by  no  angry  feelings  and  had  manifested  no  degree  of  impatiencCi 
when,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nature  of  the  informatioa 
which  was  required,  and  the  length  at  which  it  was  to  be  detailed^ 
their  readiness  to  undertake  what  they  might  have  considered  .a 
work  of  unnecessary  labor,  was  a  thing  hardly  in  reason  to  be  ex-^ 
pec  ted  from  them.  He  candidly  confessed,  that  h^  felt  it  ii^cum^ 
bent  upon  him  to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  statement  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  upon  this  part  of  the  s^bjec^  in  jus- 
tice to  the  important  services  of  the  reverend  individuals  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  a  measure,  the  great  burden  of  which  must,  lof. 
course,  be  thrown  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  It, 
might  be  proper,  therefore,  rather  to  show,  first  of  all,  what  ^ere 
the  claims  of  those  clergymen  to  the  confidence  which  this  bill 
reposed  in  them  ;  and  that  he  could  not  do  in  any  w^y  so  well  as 
in  stating  nierely  what  it  was'which  they  had  done.  The  Committee, 
first  addressed  a  circular  to  them,  the  object  of  which  was  to  call 
their  attention  to  a  variety  of  matters.  The  clergy  set  about  re* 
turning  answers  to  these  circulars ;  and  as  a  proof  how  instantly 
they:had:exerted  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,, 
as  signified  through  the  Committee,  he  need  pniy  mention^  that,  a. 
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day  or  two  afier»  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  recAttAtic  kit  dnaSOO 
returns^  all  in  one  day ;  and,  two  days  after  that»  as  many  as  ifiOO 
(hear,.h«ar);  to  that,  within  one  week,  about  one-third  of  thf 
Irhole  oiergy  had  obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  House-^that  is^  tbom 
who  were  sufficiently  near  the  capital  to  make  their  returns  in  such 
a  space  of  time.    In  a  little  while  the  Committee  received  nearly 
all  the  remainder  r  but,  in  a.  correspondence  maintained  with  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  as  1 1,400,  there  were,  as  might  be  ex^ 
pected,  many  defaulters ;  and  they  amounted  to  600.    To  thes« 
another  ciiacular  was  -addressed ;  whereupon,  as  uniyersally  hap# 
pened  in  such  cases,  their  number  was  soon  greatly  reduced  $  and 
about  1^00  ministers  only  were  still  defaulterau    He  had  next,  to 
mention  a  circumstance,  of  which  he  would  only  say  beforehandli^ 
that  there  was  no  blame  to  be  attributed  to  the  derks  at' the  Post« 
office,  nor  to  any  of  .those  channels  of  transmission  whose  .extraor* 
dinary  fidelity,  accuracy,  and.  dispatch,  he  most  tirillingly  acknow:# 
leered;  nor  to  any  party  more  immediately  engaged  in  conducting 
pt  aiding  in  the  iiM}mrie8 1  nor,  indeed,  tO  himself.    By  some  ao» 
cident,  howeyer,  there  were  960  returns  that  were  mislaid  after 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  s  they  were  put  into  a  boz»  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  care  of,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  founds 
as  he  should  hare  occasion  to  explain.     Another  circular  was  ad<^ 
dtesled  to  the  clergymen  who  had  furnished  these  returns.    Now 
it  did  so  happen,  tnat  these  360  returns  had  been  picked  out  of 
Ae  whole  1 1,400,  as  being  the  most  elaborate,  and  the  most  ample 
of  them  alh    They  had  ^en  so  selected,  as  pattern  €ard%  if  he 
mi^ht  use  the  term,  of  the  rest.  •  Owing  to  the  misconception  oc« 
easioned  by  this  unfortunate  accident,  however»  a  letter  was  sent 
to  Siose  gentlemen,  couched  in  terms  which  pretty  smartly  imput« 
ed  to  them  neglect  and  delay.    Those  very  returns  were  a  second 
time  called  for  from  reverend  gentlemen,  who  were  thus  ceiisuredy 
owing  to  a  mistake  arising  out  of  an  accident^  for  which,  he  re- 
peated,  he  Was  not  aware  that  any  one  was   to  blame ;  which 
accident^  again,  arose  out  of  the  very  fact  of  their  superior  industrVf 
ddU|  and  attention,  as  testified  in  the  returns.    Any  one  migbt 
have  supposed  that,  after  this,  those  ministers  would  have  telt 
AeAiselves  hlirt  and  aggrieved ;  and  he  should  not  have  been  sur« 
prised,  for  one^  if  they  had  said>  that  it  was  really  too  hard  that 
they  should  be  again  called  upon  to  make  out  returns  which  they 
had  before  sent  up,  after  infinite  pains  and  some  labor;  for  jnanjf 
of  them  extended  to  the  length  of  ten  pages  and  upwards.    But 
would  the  House  bdieve— and  he  protested  that  it  did  appear  to  him 
a  most  unexampled  and  incomparable  instance  of  a  very  hoiioraUe 
and  meritorious  feelings—that  so  ^eat  and  so  xealovs  was  thin 
good-will  to  ft  teo^t  impimant  ttMnal  objecti  i^  «udi  die  truly 
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Chrifdah  meekness  iriiich  diey  evinced,  that  out 'of  those  S60 
clergymen  no  more  than  two  murmured  at  the  fresh  trouble  that 
was  imposed  upon  them  }  and  even  those  two  transmitted  the  re* 
iqtiired  returns  together  with  ^heir  remonstrances  ?  He  knew  that^ 
in  making  this  allusion  to  the  accident  out  of  which  the  renewed 
appKcations  in  quesdon  originated,  he  ran  the  risk  qf  incurring 
IK>ine  blame;  but  he  was  content  rather  that  blame  should  be  im- 
puted to  him,  thah  diat  he  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  bodjr  of 
men  who  had  so  handsomeljr  and  so  liberally  exerted  themselves 
io  remedy  the  loss  of  their  own  labors.  The  same  reverend  gen-^ 
tlemen  had  since  answered  even  private  letters  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  letters  written  under  no  Parliamentary  authority 
v^hateven  He  had  himself  sent  private  letters,  again  and  again,  to 
them,  always  making  his  most  humble  apologies  for  the  trespass 
committed  on  dieir  leisure,  Anodier  proof  of  the  good-wiU  to  the 
cause  which  he  was  ^nbarked  in  was  this :  that  if  any  one  would 
look  through  the  digest,  he  would  find,  that  in  many  cases  a  foon>p 
dktion  was  supported  entirely  by  the  charity  and  exertions  oi  th» 
inctimbent  himself.  When  he  said  this  he  spoke  of  the  working 
parish  priests,  of  thos^  meritorious  individuals  who  had  given  up  a 

Srtion  of  their  money  and  their  time,  to  their  great  honor.  He 
1  not  speak  of  the  more  dignified  prelate,  who  could  not,  of  course^ 
lie  expected  to  reside  upon  die  one  particular  spot  ^  nor  of  the 
pluralist,  who  could  not,  if  he  would,  reitide  there  (a  laugh) ;  but  be 
meant  the  working  parish  minister,  the  true  and  efiecrive  laboursr 
hi  the  vineyard.  He  had  said  thus  much  in  order  to  make  out  his 
case  for  intrusting  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  the  Establishment 
'with  the  executicm  of  the  plan,  rather  than  those  of  any  oA«r^ 
'diurdi.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  digest  v^s  at  length  prepared,  kii4 
in  stating  its  principal  features,  its  object,  its  character,  many  wotds 
would  be  necessary.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  Scotland  and  Irefamdi 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preface  it  with  certain  keys  or  gaides9 
explanatory  and  illustrative  of  its  nature  and  contents.  Tix^  of 
Aose  keys  had  already  appeared.  Hie  digest  itself  consisted  of  an 
adbstract  of  the  informations  obtained,  and  in  some  parts  recapita* 
lated  die  very  words  of  those  informations.  His  late  lamented 
and  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Bed^rd  (Mr.  Whh^ 
bread),  had  proposed  a  plan  upon  a  similar  subject,  but  of  a 
?ery  difierent  nature ;  Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  it }  not  as  to  its 
principle,  but  because  he  thought  previous  inquiry  necessary :  he 
wd^ «  Have  a  commission  first,  and  then  see  whether,  from  tne  m- 
formation  to  be  derived  under  it,  a  new  and  better  plan  may  not 
be  the  result.''  Such  a  plan  was  now  readf,  and  it  vras  founded  on 
the  bins  Mr.  Perceval  had  recomrnendcd.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
odcttbtioii  clesrly  pfoviiig  ha#  vrlde  of  ^lemsffk  writers  upon 
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these  subjects  had  been  m  former  years,  and  how  very  igneiaiCt 
they  were  of  satistics.  It  was  extracted  from  a  book -written*  i'l* 
1806  by  Dr.  Colquhoun — 'a  man  who  had  been  always  considerexi^ 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  of  great  authority  upon  mattei^ 
ix)nn6cted  with  political  economy^  For  himself  he  would  own,  tiiat 
he  had  always  been  doubtful  of  the  infallibility  of  such  sweeping; 
calculations  as  the  Doctor  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in  i  nor  cooldr 
he  ^ver  reconcile  to  himself  the  absolute  truth  of  a  numerical  cal" 
culation^  which  went  to  ascertain,  efen  to  the  fraction  of  a  single 
woman  of  the  town,  how  many  were  the  females  in  London  living 
by  proslitution.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Colquhoun  had  been  much 
mtMaken  in  many  respects,  but  he  was  never  so  wide  of  the  mark^ 
by  one  half,  as  in  this  calculation.  It  was— that  there  were  twa 
miliions  of  poor  children  in  England  and  Wales  who  were  in  ,wanb 
of  education,  and  50,000  in  London  alone.  Now.it  did  so.  hup^ 
pen  that  there  were  not  two  millions  of  poor  children  at  any  one 
tim^  in  existence  in  England  and  Wales;  because  the  number,  of 
<shildren,  of  an  age  capable  of  education^  was  reckoned  at  one-^nihdu 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  a  country  at  any  time.  He  (Mn 
Brougham)  estimated  them  at  onertenth,  although  he  knew  that 
his  opinion  was  contrary  to  that  of  almodt  every  foreign  writer  on 
these  subjects.  At  thi»  rate,  however,  the  population  of  Enghtut 
and  Walk's  ought  to  be  20  millions  i  and  if  the  children  of  the.  rich, 
wef wadded  in  an  equal  proportion  (and  he  should  be  sorry  if  every 
oth^r  man  were  a  pauper),  the  population  should  be  ^0  miUions.- 
The  next  position  of  this  author  was,  that  there  were  1,750,000 
individuals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  grew  up  without 
edtiication  *,  and  it  was  one  of  which  he  would  say,  without  trou- 
bling the  House  further  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  equally ;ibsurd 
with  the  other.  Here  they  had  one  calculation  which  omitted  the 
children  of  the  rich  altogether,  and  another  which  made  the  jxum^ 
ber  of  poor  children  greater  in  amount  than  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  country.  He  went  on^  however,  to  hazard  another 
calculation,- wUch  was  yet  mote  untenaUe ;  it  was  rather  apro*-* 
poeition  indeed  ;  for  he  said,  let  there  be  built. a  school  in  each 
parish,  capable  of :  containing  «800  poor  children.  Now  he^  (Mr.. 
Btougham)had  looked  into  this  matter,  and  he  found  that  there 
we^re  only  50  jparUheS  m  the  kingdom  which  did  contain  800  such 
children;  and-  that  700  parishes  only  contained  even  so  many  aS' 
400  children.  What  was  yet  more,  the  average  amCmiit, 
tal^en  upon  all  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,,  was.  only  8S 
and  not  800 .  children.  (A  laugh.)  So  that,  in  fact*  if  Dr. 
Colquhoun  had  been  talking  about  the  empire  of  China,  he  couU 
AOl  iutve  arrived  at  conclusion's  much  jnore.  erroneous.  It  oriy: 
served  to  show  how  sutelyt  md  how  fataUy^JFake  deducttoiia  w^t»; 
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jlmved  from  false  premtm.  There  was  one  difficulty  ^Oiich  had 
formerly  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan  as  diat  he  had  now  to 
submit^  which  no  longer  existed :  it  was  one  which  had  not,  in  faety 
l>e«n  often  attempted  tabe<  urged  against  the  progress  of  knowledge^ 
cnren  in  a  time  of  general  ignorance-^he  meant  the  objection  that 
education  would  proVe  a  detriment  to  the  poor.  He  purposely 
avoided  using  the  term  « lower  orders^'*  not  from  any  deference  to 
those  who  had  so  strenuously  objected  to  it»  and  whose  counsels 
«nd  evil  courses,  if  they  had  been  followed,  would  have  made  them 
low  indeed;  but  he. should  call  them  poor  in  contradistinction  to* 
the  rich,  upon  much  the  same  principle  ^s  this  House  was  called  thar 
Iiower  House.  He  meant  to  cast  no  reflection  on  them,  but  wbm 
to. consider  them  as  derived  from  die  same  common  forefathers  r 
he  meant  not  any  thing  like  reproach^  for  what  would  the  rich  be 
without  the  poor  ?  where  would  the  pyranid  be  without  its  base  ?. 
In  France,  in  the  year  15S2,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,.  the 
States-General  met,  and  the  uoblesse  c^  theixlay  p^sented  a  peti« 
tioh  to  the  Sovereign,  praying  that  pains  and  p^alties  miglK  be 
hnposed  upon  those  who  would  not  send  their  children  to*school  ^ 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  die  Scotch  Parliament  (perhaps  the 
aiost  aristocratical body  then  in  existence)  passed alaw that  every 
gemleman  should  send  his  eldest  eon  at  least,  to  school,  in  order  to 
learn  grammar*  He  had  also  seen  a  charter  of  King  David,  bk 
IMl,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  public  schools  in  Roxburgh  | 
another  charter,  dated  1165,  spoke  of  the  schools  of  Stirling; 
another,  in  124*4,  noticed  the  number  of  schools  at  Ayr  (  and  a 
fourth,  dated  in  1256,  made  honorable  mention  of  tne.  praise** 
worthy  manner  in  which  the  schools  of  other  districts  were  coo* 
ducted.  Shortly  before  tjhe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,,  in 
1680,  the  most  intolerant  period  of  French  history,  was  founded 
the  first  society  in  the  world,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  one 
fortheadvancement  of  education:  its  founder  was  the  celebrated 
Pere  de  la  Salle,  and  the  order  was  denominated  Les  Freres  des 
JgttorantSf  and  their  vow  was  the  foundaticm  of  schools.  In  1724, 
which  was  also  a  most  intolerant  perbd.  Pope  Benedict  issued 
h&  celebrated  bull,  authorising  and  encouraging,  the  extensive 
e^ablishment  of  places  of  educadon.  [Heie  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  read  a  long -extract  from  die^bttll«]  He  woidld 
mention  another  authority  in  favour  of . .  tb^  point  t'^La 
Salle's  system  went,  on  prosperously  for  some  time,  and  so 
effectual  was  it,  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  police  of  the  Pope» 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  at  Paris,  reported  that  his  depart'^ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  good  .order  introduced,  cost  ^QQ^ 
francs  a-year  less  than  formerly.  iU)out  the  •  aame  time  a  remark* 
aUf .circumstance  happenedin  this  country^  in  l714,Mandevillc 
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publUbed-fass  <^  FaUeof  the  Bee$,"  whicht  in  t7SS,  w«i  pr6Mrile4 
bj  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex^  for  mehgioUf  for  decrying  tbe 
^reisitieS}  and  for  reprobating  the  instruction  of  youth  i.  and  ft 

ktter.was  addressed  to  Lord  C f  in  which  an  attempt  wmm 

made  to.confttte  MandeyiUe  :  thtts>  strange  at  it  might  seem»  aa 
Tfppioi^s  man  and  an  atheist  at  that  time  was  occupying  the  grouiiii 
•ince  mistakenly  filled  (thoagh  only  for  a  moment)  by  the  pious 
and  religious,  who,  in  our  own  day,  worked  upon  by  the  false 
philosophy  and  evil  consequences  of  the  French  revolution,  had 
^deavoured  to  discourage  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Mandei* 
)r^le.  charged  the  educators  of^is  time  with  instilling  principles  of 
dkloyalty,  ^nd  his  antagonist  defied  him  to  the  proof :  in  the  aama 
Itfayj  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  defied  those  few  who  atiU  opposed  hia. 
endeavours,  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  extension  of  know<« 
|edgp.  The  last  authority  he  quoted  was  that  of  the  present  Fope^ . 
Who,^  in  a  letter  to  his  Legate,  in  Ireland,  recommeiuled  the  ^ta» 
blidt^nt  of  Roman  CaUiolic  schools,  for  the  promi|lgation^f  .the 
true,  faith,  as  the  surest  method  of  repelling  the  attempts.' of 
unbeliering  Protestants,  and  the  designs  of  ^e  adversary.  The 
whole  of  diis  branch  of  his  argument  might  be  summed  iqi  in  the 
memorable  words  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon—- Xuci^  enim  mUuram 
mramy  ^-c.^r-that  the  light  of  knowledge  was  in  itself  .pure  and 
fright,  mdess  perverted  and  polluted  by  wickedness  or  imperfect 
lAatruction )  and  that  the  channela  by  which  it  poured  in  upon  the 
hiiman  species  ought  to  be  ever  kept  open  and  undefiied,  (Clieert.) 
tt  had  bfeen  objected,  that  he  (Mr*  Brougham)  wished  the  poorer 
e)asses  to  be.  taugiit  Greeli^  Latin,  and  languages,  whicfa^  indeed^ 
would  draw  them  from  the  cultivation  of  <he  soil.  He  agreed^i 
however,  with  one  of  ^  the  wisest  n^n  that  had  ever  livod,  AaSt  to 
one  of  the  rank  to  which  he  alluded  a  knowledge  of  all  the  lan<^ 
guages  of  the  globe  could  not,  in  po^nt  of  utility,  be  put  in  com- 
petition  v^ith  an  acquaintance. with  a  single  mechanical  art.  Milton, 
the  most  learned  man  of  a  learned  age,  endowed  with  many  rare 
accomplishments  of  genius  and  of  aoquisicioa,  had  maintained 
somethii^  like  this  species  of  heresy,  in  his  <<  Small  Tractate  of 
Education  'J*  his  words  were  these — *<  And  though  a  linguist  should 
pdde  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Ba&l  c^ft  the  wodd 
into,  yet  if  he  had  not  studied  the^oiid  things  in  them,  as  well  as 
the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  hii* 
mother  dialect  only."  However,  without  dwelling  upon  theoretical 
6pii9dons,  he  would  quote  a  practical  authority  of  z,  remaikab^ 
lUiture,  in  a  letter  from  Gilbert  Burns,,  the  brother  to  that  genius 
whose  name  would  be  handed«iown  to  posterity  as  a  striking  proof 
ef  the  advai^es  of  eiqiy  edi^tioii  in  I^s  naliye  coaotry,.iii^vRnred 
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bf  d«irh>?6'of  reading  tni  study  wliich  yotttfafol  habfts  had  pto^ 
diiced.  The  lett^  was  addressed  to  Dr.  dufrie,  and  it  vas  written 
hj  a  hand  that  perhaps  only  half  an  hour  before  had  held  the 
ploogk :«— ^  I  can  say  (observed  Gilbert  Bums)  from  my  own  ex<* 
{Nirience^  that  there  is  no  sort  of  farm-labour  inconsistent  with  the 
most  refined  and  pleasurable  state  of  the  mind  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  from  reading,  thrashing  alone  excepted  ^  that,  indeed,  I  always 
considered  an  insupportable  drudgery,  and  I  think  the  ingenious 
QMchank,  who  invented  the  thrashing-macltiine,  ought  to  have  at 
atsitue  'among  the  benefactors  of  his  country  in  a  correspondhig 
niche  with  the  first  introducer  and  cultivator  of  potatoes.  I  main- 
tabl,  moreot«r,  that  as  the  sort  of  dim  religious  awe  is  wearing  off^ 
trfaich  used  hitherto  to  guard  die  morals  of  the  people  in  this  part; 
0f  the  world,  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  men  will  go  suddenly 
into  an  an  opposite  extreme,  if  they  be  not  so  edutated  as  to  enable 
them  to  see  die  separation  between  the  essence  of  true  religion  and 
the  gross  systems  so  often  confounded  with  it/^ — Such  remarks 
savely  did  great  credit  to  a  mere  ^asant*  (Hear.)  He  would  no^ 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  result  of  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  made  upon  this  subject.  There  were  now  educated  at  unJ 
eftdowed  schools  490,000  children,  and  to  these  were  to  be  added 
about  11,000  for  150  parishes  from  which  no  retutnshad  yet  beeii 
made.  In  the  endowed  schools  l$5,49f  chtMreil  were  educated  { 
making  a  total  (e:iclusiveof  the  11,000)  of  655,492.  In  England  it 
appeared  that  on  the  average  one*f ourteenth  or  one*>fifteenth  of  the 
wholepopuhtionwaseducated.  The  Breslaw  tables,  on  which  the  euU 
Culutkms  were  made  in  France,  included  children  between  the  age^ 
of  7  and  IS  years  j  but  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  gone  through  uiiS 
laborious  task  of  checking  those  tables  by  the  digests  now  tieforei 
Ae  House,  which  digests  were  made  up  from  the  actual  statements 
of  clergymen,  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  their  own  parish^  i 
and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  one-ninth  being  die  ratio  of 
ddldren  requiring  educatiohy^  as  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of 
die  pc^lation,  he  found  that  it  was  nearer  one-tenth*  Now  in 
England  the  proportion  of  those  actually  receiving  education  nMM 
only  one-fourteenth  or  one-fifteendi.  So  that  there  appeared  to  be 
a  isonsidersMe  deficiency.  Another  deduction  ought,  howeter^  to/ 
be  made  for  the  unendowed  dame-schools,  Where  58,000  were  edu-? 
cated,  or  rather  not  edecated,  for  it  amounted  to  no  education  at  ^t^' 
since  the  children  were  generally  sent  too  young,  and  taken  away  ' 
just  when  they  were  competent  to  learn.  Me  admitted,  notwithr' ' 
Maeding,  that  diese  dame-^hools  were  most  useful,on  account  of  die 
regularity  and  discipline  diey  inculcated.  The  average  means  of 
mere  education,  therefore,  was  only  in  fact  onc'^sixteenth  in 
England:  yet-evaa  tids  soanHy  meam  had  Mly  ^ikixked  fbtCfi 
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ibk  y^r  180S,  When  what  were  eadled  the  nevfr  schools^  or  iii09& 
upon  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  were^stabUsbed  Zr 
Aeywere  in  number  1,520,  and  they  received  about  200,000 
children.  Before  1803,  then,  the  amount  of  education  was  only 
as  1«21,  and  at  that  date  England  might  be  justly  looked  on  aft 
the  worst  educated  country  of  Europe.  What  a  different  picture 
wais  afforded  by  Scotland  !  the  education  thefe  was  one-ninth,  or 
bettureen  one-ninth  and  one-tenth.  Wales  was  even  in  a  worse  state 
iJian  England:  at  the  present  day  it  was  one*twentietib,  and  before 
1803  it  was  one-twenty-sixth*  It  might  be  useful  that  he  Ishould 
state  the  condition  in  this  respect  of  three  foreign  countrie&';  and  he 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  do  so,  not  from  books,  but  ftom  the 
assistance  and  information  of  distinguished  foreigners  ^  among 
them  he  might  mention  the  Baron  de  Stael,  the  Duke  de  'BrogUe^* 
M.  Guvier  (who  had  supplied  the  information  regarding  Holland)^ 
^d  the  Chev.  Laborde,  at  the  head  of  the  department  particularly 
connected  with  this  subject  in  Paris.  The  proportion  in  France  ait 
this  day  was  one-twenty-^eighth,  but.  even  this  had  only  been  produc* 
^d  by  very  recent  improvements.  In  1^9,  only  1,070,000  children 
of  the  population  received  education ;  but  it  was  greater  by  200,000 
than  in  1817.  In.truth  it  had  been  alntostas  bad  as  Middleaex» 
which,  though  the  great  Metropolitan  county,  wasj  without  all. 
di^te,  the  worst  educated  part  of  Christendom*  -(Hear,  hear.). 
No  sooner  had  the  defect  been  dkcovered  in  France,  than  tbc; 
inhabitants  set  about  to  reform  it ;  and,  from  the  zeal  with  which: 
the  subject  was  undertaken,  no  less  than  7,120  new  schools  had 
been  opened,  and  204,000,  or  the  children  of  2  millions  of  the 
whole  population,  had  since  IS  17  received  education— <>an  example 
wdl  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imitation.  Regarding  the  state 
of  Switzerland  he  had  received  much  valuable  intelligence  from 
his  Well-known  frielid,  Mr.  Dumont,  in  a  letter  written  by  his 
servant,  in  a  most  beautiful  hand,  who  was  from  the  Pays-de* 
Vaud,  and  had  never  received  a  single  lesson  but  in  one  of  the 
j^rish-schools.  From  this  and  other  sources  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
found  that  in  Switzerland  there  was  12  times  as  much  education 
as  in  England.  In  1812,  in  Holland,  according  to  M.  Cuvier# 
th^re  were  4,451  schools,  educating  190,000  children,  or  one-' tenth 
of  the  population.  Such  were  the  general  averages  by  which  he 
thoi^ht  it  fit  to  preface  his  plan  ;  and  he  would  now  take  ano* 
ther,  and  not  an  uninteresting,  view  of  the  subject.  He  would 
State,  in  the  first  place,  what  was  the  amount  of  population  in 
England  wholly  destitute. of  the  means  of  education.  He  would 
take  600,000,  as  before,  deducting  the  number  placed  in  dame» 
scfaoote>and  adding  50,000  for  the  children  educ^tted  at  home 
by  i^ritale' tuition ;  to  these  must  al^o  be  added  100^000  for. 
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•nch  as  were  educated  at  Sunday-schools :  diey  veceived^-  indeedii 
in  this  wayi  a  very  small  modicom  of  edacation  $  and,  aboy«: 
mUy  :they  obtained  none  of  the  useful  habits  inculcated  by  ihm 
discipline  of  schools,  under  the  eye  of  a  master,  which  was  more^ 
beneficial  to  thechild  than  that  of  a  parent.  .The  total  of  the 
children  receiving  education  was  750,000  ;  according  to  which.' 
calculation  no  less  than  2)000,000  of  the  population  of  England 
"was  left  in  this  respect  unprovided  for;  in  other  words,  every 
fifth  person  was  without  the  means  of  education  ;  so  ^at  th|( 
cond^on  of  Switzerland  was  twelve  times  better  than  our  own«; 
The  last  view  he  should  take  of  this  subject  was  founded  upon  % 
/Comparison  of  the  number  of  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts^ 
¥^hidi  have,  and  hate  npt,  schools.  There  were  about  1^004^ 
ecclesiastical  districts  in  England  ;  of  these  3»500  had  not  the. 
xestige  of  a  school,  endowed,  unendowed,  or  dame  :  they  had  no 
9iare  meaqs  of  education  than  were  to  be  foiind  in  the  country 
^f  the  HottentoU.  (Cheers.)  Of  the .  reqiainder,  3,000  bad 
endowed  schools,  and  the  rest  relied  entirely  on  unendowed  schod$» 
of  course  fleeting  and  casual.  In  Scotland  it  was  known  th^t- 
every  parish,  great  or  small,  had  one  or  more  schoolsi  some  of 
tifcem  endowed,  upon  whi^h  were  formed  the  bulk  of  those  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  was  educated.  Wcjre  he. not 
afraid  of  fatiguing  the  house,  he  could  show,  as  in  a  n»ap,  how 
f^ucation  was  q>read  over  the  country,  .The  average  of  the 
whole  of  England  being  one-fifteenth,  in  Middlesex  it  yrf^%  Qnly 
one-twenty-fourth;  and  excluding  this  county  from  the  <^alcula<^ 
tiQn  would  so  much  lower  the  average,  as  tp  render  it  -  evi4^tt 
that  Middlesex  was  three  times  worse  educated  ^han  all.  the  seat 
of  England.  lancashire  was  next  in  the  scale,  where  it  was  oi|e* 
twenty-one,  or  very  nearly  half  as  bad  again  as  the  res^t  of  Epgtt 
land.  In  tlxe  four  northern  counties  taken  together,  the  averagi^ 
was  one-ten;th  of  the  popuIatio];i ;  but  in  Westmoreland  singly,- 
hf  wfis  happy  to  say,  that  it  amounted  to  oner  seventh. .  It  was^, 
fai:  frc^  his  widi  to  state  any  thing  disrespect;ful  of  other  Cf^ip^ 
li^,  but  k  was  his, duty,  on  this  occcasion,  to  observe,  th»t  the  pps>9 
pprtiou  was  extremely  different  ifi  many  districts.:  In  the.  ^i^ 
aas41and  counties,  ^uckinghamahire,  ^edfoixlshire,  Cambridge^ 
sbirei  NorthamploQ«hire,  Herlfqrdshire,  a,nd  Honting^lisbU'^ 
where  lace-making  was  the  ordinary  occupation,  and  die  gre^ 
enemy  both  to  education  and  morale,  the  average  was  one;  twenty- 
fourth.  A  great  deduction  from  the  day-scbqols  was  to  be  v^^ 
as  respected  these  counties,  in  consequence  of  that  occup^ktion.. 
Inthie>  eastern  counties  the  proportion  was  one  in  twep|:y<<<|ne,} 
ajM  ift  Spmefset  and  WUts  one ,  in  twenjty-^fojar..  He;  had  ;ip  de- 
^e  to  buold  any<.4rgument;  upon  thecfwie^ion  between  ^4^^^^^^ 
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md  tii«  aAiount  of  poverty  and  eriihinality,^  without  reference  t» 
iU  the  circumstances  and  disturbing  forces  which  formed  suck 
gn  essential  ingredient  in  a  calculation.  Amongst  these  must  Im 
reckoned  a  vicinity  to  sea*port  towns,  the  comparative  densky 
of  population,  and  manufacturing  habits.  Making  allowance  fov 
Aese  obstructions,  the  result  would  still  answer  as  a  practical 
exemplification  of  his  theory.  The  average  of  die  poor  of  all 
England  was  One-twelfth,  exclusively  of  the  northern  counties) 
where  the  average  was  about  one-fifteenth.  In  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  die  counties  in  which  the  population  was  twice 
is  Well  educated  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  die  propor« 
Aon  of  poor  was  but  one  half  of  what  it  was  elsewhere.  He  held 
ia  hb  hand  a  table  of  the  number  of  commitments,  widi  reference 
fo  the  population  of  each  county,  for  the  last  ten  years.  That 
ttumber,  estimated  for  all  England,  was  in  the  proportion  of  ontf 
in  1,400,  but  in  the  northern  counties  was  one  in  4,200,  mi 
itt  the  midland  counties  was  one  in  2,100.  Now  1^  might  het^ 
•b^nre,  that  the  system  of  Education  in  Westmoreland  was,  at 
present,  just  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  'the  efiects  had 
been  permanent  and  invariable,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  expected 
Aat  education  could  at  once  'work  miracles,  or^  until  settf^ 
kabits  and  discipline  became  general,  convert  as  well  as  enlighfeil 
fliofe  to  whom  it  was  communicated.  It  was  surprising  to  find 
how  the  proportbn  of  those  who  recehred  education  without 
paying  for  it  varied  in  difierent  districts,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
fiumber  was  considerable.  Now  in  Scodand,  which  was  agdil 
pre-eminent  in  this  instance,  although  all  the  children  wer6 
educated,  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  parent  or  friend  did  hot 
pay  something  for  it.  Even  the  peasants  took  care  to  provide 
nieans  for  this  purpose ;  and  we,  in  this  part  of  the  eiinpire,  might 
Irell  envy  Scotland  the  possession  of  such  a  peasantry.  W^  might 
also  be  assured  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  <^  th^  pb6f 
htWs,  and  of  their  increasing  evil^  except  by  a  restoration  of  dkMe 
ei^iolesame  feelings  which  England  once  had,  which  Stodimd 
9till  has,  but  would  not  long  continue  to  have»  if  the  poor  laws 
were  extended  tQ  that  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  might  here^ 
advert,  and  point  the  attention  of  the  House^  to  a  digest  6f  th^ 
reports  of  the  Scotch  clergy  on  this  subject,  as  one  of  the  moftt 
sftdmirable  and  affecting  documents  whidi  had  ever  b^een  sub* 
mitted  to  their  consideration.  In  that  might  be  taken  a  correct 
tiew  of  the  character  of  the  people  ;  in  that  might  be  found  ma* 
nifested,  in  a  diousand  ways,  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  j^arenti^ 
tn  procuring  instruction  for  dieir  children.  The  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  worked  half  their  dme,  and  their  earnings  coiW' 
ddtuted  a  fund,  not  as  is  ether  places  that  diouU  be  «amdeai| 
where  the  sweat  of  their  brow  was  imposed  to  support  their  dissipa* 
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iSofiy  or  gratify  th^  impure  desires  of  dbeir  parents ;  liot  to  W 
wasted  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery  \  but  to  be  carefuUy 
ceaenred  as  the  means  of  obtaining  education.  It  was  not,  indeed 
s  land  of  aentiment.  No  visionaries  or  speculators  were  \o  bf 
found  there*  Metaphysically  as  some  of  its  inhabitants  M^re 
inclined^  they  had  an  utter  contempt  for  every  thing  that  did  not 
promote  their  own  real  and  substantial  advantage.  (A  laugh«) 
It  was  for  this  he  praised  them  :  their  youth  were  not  brought 
Up  in  vice  or  idleness,  but  in  persevering  and  industrious  babitSb 
The  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  earned  in  summer  enabled  them  ta 
go  to  school  in  winter.  In  Scotland  there  were  parishes  fifteen 
miles  in  lengtbi  and  six  in  breadth.  It  was  easier  fpr  an  adulf 
to  go  to  church  than  for  a  child  to  gp  to  school  in  such  ^asesi. 
But  what  was  the  expedient  suggested  by  their  «eal  and  inge^ 
tiuity  i  The  schooUnaster  was  taken  into  houses  suecessiyeljd 
Md  was  boarded  in  remuneration  for  his  trouble  in  teaching  the 
children.  Scotland  was  not  remarkable  for  abundance  ci  animal 
food»  but  the  parents  gave  him  some  kind  of  substance^  probably 
better  suited  to  their  means  than  to  his  appetite.  (A  laugh.) 
There  was  a  curious  similarity  in  this  respect  between  that  part 
of  tiie  kingdom  and  the  south  of  France.  It  was  observed^  in  n 
report  of  the  French  commissioners,  that  « happy  was  thf 
Schoolmaster  who  lived  in  the  rugged  districts  of  the  Pyrennees| 
there  he  was  at  least  sure  of  not  dying  of  hunger,  for  the  peoplei 
having  no  money,  boarded  him  by  rotation/'  How  diSer^itly 
were  we  situated  in  diis  country,  and  how  ample  were  our  meant 
of  diffusing  instrtiction  throughout  all  classes  I  The  money  which 
had  been  thrown  away  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  would  hafe 
educated  half  of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland.  He  had  ' 
now .  no  further  statements  to  offer  to  the  House,  and  wouM 
therefore  proceed  to  lay  before  them,  as  shortly  as  he  coukl,  tbt 
prindjpal  heads  of  that  plan  which  he  felt  himself  justified  in  vtf* 
commending.  If  this  plan  had  been  struck  out  in  a  heat,  if  ic  * 
was  the  offspring  of  mere  theory,  a  creation  of  fancy,  or  the 
adaptation  of  a  system  established  elsewhere  to  the  state  of  thtt 
country,  as  mutaiis  mutandis^  an  act  of  William  had  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  .parochial  system  of  England  to  Scotland,  criticism 
and  opposition  might  well  be  expected.  But  he  entreated  every 
bon.  Member  to  believe,  when  any  objection  presented  itself  to 
his  mind,  that  it  had  previously  occurred  to  the  Committee ;  had 
been  well  weighed  and  fully  considered,  both  by  himself  and  disl 
hon.  members  whose  assistance  he  had  enjoyed.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  indeed,  the  plan  could  neither  be  rational,  practical^ 
iior  feasible.  He  was  sure ,  that  the  length  of  time  which  had  been 
ctt^oyed  in  the  ^  conttderationa.and .  inqviriies  of  tbe .  Commit^^ 
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^iifded  th«t  sense  of  the  importance  and '  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  they  had  undertakeri.  There  was  no  part  of  the  plan  that 
was  not  warranted  by  the  information  which  had  been  hid  befort 
them.  Queries  had  been  propounded  upon  every  leading  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  witnesses  had  been  examined  on  every  material 
point,  and  the  benefits  of  their  united  wisdom  and  experience 
brought  in  aid  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee.  The  plan  in 
-question  was  divided  into  four  branches,  and  referred,  in  the  first 
phce^  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  foundation  of  schools;  in  the 
second  place,  it  related  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  masters  ; 
in  the  third,  to  the  admission  of  scholars  and  their  tuition  ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  to  the  improvement  of  old  education  endowments.  Htf 
proposed  to  test  the  authority  of  initiating  proceedings  in  foot 
different  classes  6f  persons,  and  that  the  tribunal  for  dettmuning 
and, adjudicating  on  the  subject  should  be  the '  quarter-seission» 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  districts  was  that  which  he  had 
adopted  \  and  the  first  class  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
was  the  gtand  jury  at  Easter  sessions,  to  proceed  either  by  finding 
a  bill  of  indict^fnent,  or  presentment  of  their  own.  Updn  this  he 
fiubmitted,  that  the  ca$e  ought  to  be  triable  in  the  following 
sessions.  The  matter  of  complaint  should  be,  either  that  there  was 
tio  school  within  the  district,  or  none  in  the  adjoining  districts 
sufficiently  near,  or  that  there  were  only  one  or  two  schools,  and 
diat  more,  riot  exceeding  three,  were  wanted.  Evidence  might 
then  be  heard,  and  the  question  determined  at  a  special  or  school 
scissions,  no  certiorari  or  writ  of  error  being  allowed.  The  second 
class  6f  persons  entitled  to  apply  was  the  rector,  vicar,  peq)etiial 
curate,  or  actual  incumbent   of  each*  parish,   with  a   power  of 

'  uniting  two  parishes  or  chapelries  together,  and  making  the 
application  jointly.  In  the  third  place,  his  plan  would  enable  any 
two  justices  acting  for  a  division  in  an  ecclesiastical  district^  to 
imfer  similar,  complaints ;  and^  in  the  fourth  and  last  instance, 

•  would  confer  a  like  discretion  on  any  five  resident  householders. 
Notice  was  to  be  given  and  affixed  to  the  church-door  in  such 
Cases,  for  the  period  of  a  month  before  the  first  day  of  quarter- 
Sessions.  An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  school-house  and  garden 
should  also  be  delivered  in  with  the  complaint^  and  if  the  expense 
should  afterwards  exceed  the  estimate,  application  to  be  made  to 
the  sessions,  with  similar  notices  for  an  allowance  of  the  excess^ 
The  sajary  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  be  proposed,  should  in  no 
case  be  less  than  20/.  per  annum,  nor  more  than  SOL  It  might  be 
objected,  that  this  was  a  great  deal  too  little ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
for  sinecurists,  or  to  take  from  them  the  desire  of  obtaining  day 
scholars.  He  deemed  it  important  that  they  should  find  their  own 
interests  immediately  concerned  in  this  particular.  It  waS|  in  factj 
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impottanii  pA  it  w^as  his  great  object*  that  whilst  measures  wer«^ 
adapted  for  bringing  education  home  to  the  doors  ofall^  that  all 
should  still  pay  a  little  for  it.  He  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
iilstructor  live  by  hl|  art*  and  obtain  some  remuneration  for  hicf 
pains,  and  the  advantages  which  he  communicatedi  from  each  of 
his  pupils.  In  large  parishes,  such  as  Manchester,  it  would  be 
ea^y  to  prdcure  schoolmasters  of  a  superior  order— ^uch  men  as 
Joseph  L^caster^  had  he  continued  industrious  in  his  vocatiod ; 
and  in  tiaehtioning  him,  although  he  lamented  his  errors,  he  could 
not  but  express  his  sense  of  the  great  service  which  he  hadren^. 
dered  to  society.  With  this  view  he  proposed,  in  the  first  .instance^ 
that  the  order  ^  of  sessions  for  the  master's  salary  should  be  a 
warrant  to  the  parish-officers  to  levy  it  half-yearly;  and  2dly, 
that  the  inhabitant  househblders  might,  at  a  meeting,  with  one 
month's' n6tice,  and  consent  of  the  resident  patsbn,  increase  the 
safary  when  the  office  was  vacant,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  sucll 
uifaabitants  concurred.  He  now  came  to  the  delicate  question  of 
how  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed  ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
no  country  gentleman  would  complain  of  the  small  additional 
burden  which  would  be^thus  imposed  upon  him  j  for,  in  a  very 
few  years,  he  or  his  son  would  experience  a  diminution  of  the 
parish  rates  brought  about  by  these  very  means.  The  expense 
of  the  school  and  garden,  however,  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to 
fair  upon  the  country  gentlemen,  but  upon  that  part  of  the  conv- 
niunity — those  engaged  in  manufactures«-who,  whilst  th^y  in-? 
creased  the  objects  of  the  poor-rates,  contributed  but  little  towslrds 
them.  He' should  propose  then — but  here  he  almost  trembled 
whilst  he  spoke,  for  he  saw  the  right  hon.  gent,  (the  Chance]k>r 
of  the  Exchequer)  was  becoming  uneasy—  the  lion  of  the  Treasury 
was  roused  (a*  laugh)— but  he  should  propose  that  the  money  be 
advanced,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  treasufer  of  the  county,  provid- 
ed that  it  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  2001,  This  «um  mighty 
however,  be  deemed  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce  ia  some  other  estimate.  This 
sum,  whatever  it  was,  he  proposed  should  be  replaced  out  of  the 
coTfsolidated  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  that  the  comrnissioners  of  the  Treasury  should  direct  it  to 
be  paid  on  seeing  the  order' of  sessions.  The  digest  was,  indeed, 
£l)ed  wjith  complaints  of  the  evils  that  arose  from  haying  schools 
in  very  large  houses,  by  which  the  original  object  was  destroyed. 
He  was  for  making  them  nothing  but  school-houses,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word — ^buildings  where  the  master  and  his  wife, 
with  a  guardian  to  assist  him,  might  reside,  but  in  which  no 
boarders  should  be  admitted.  He  looked  upon  the  schoolmastev 
to4>eetxlployed  in  an  honorable  and  useful  capacity*— so  hpnars# 
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Ue  diat  none  was  more  highly  to  he  esteemed^  V  the  indindiial 
were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — so  useful)  that  qo  ma&f 
he  believed,  effected  more  good  in  his  generation  than  a  goqd  pMiA 
ichoolmaster.  That  class  would  not,  however^  bet  offended  wbM 
he  observed,  that  they  moved  in  an  inferior  station  of  life— ^Mdi 
tfieir4:ir€um$tances  being  contracted,  to  eke  them  out  jfchey-wtte 
glad  to  practise  a  little  land-surveying,  or  a  little  conveyancings 
The  more  conveyancing  they  undertook,  the  better  it  was  for  tbM 
profession  to  which  he  belonged ;  for  their  labours  in  that  Um 
genetallv  brought  plenty  of  grist  to  the  mill  in  WestminsterJiidh 
(A  laugn.)  Sometimes  they  only  occupied  themselves  in  ^opy^ 
conveyances,  which  was  a  more  hal!mless  pursuit,  and  they  wene 

fenerally  ^sisted  by  their  pupils,  in  that  innocent,  amusemebti 
Ivery  man  who  read  the  digest  must  see  the  necessity  of  walcbt^ 
ing,  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  the  mode  in-  which  the  building 
of  these  schools  was  contracted  for  and  carried  on«  With  tUs 
view,  it  was  intended  that  no  parish  ofBcer  should  be  employed  in 
building  a  school  j  and  where  land  for  the  purpose  was  purdiased 
from  persons  in  that  situation,  the  county  surveyor  should  be 
called  in  to  inspect  it,  and  to  report  on  its  Value.  The  public 
should  be  answerable  for^the  sum  expended  in  building  the  schocdi 
but  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  couii* 
ty.  The  outnt  was  placed  to  the  public  ^  account,  and  the  9?ibif 
was  made  a  local  matter  for  the  best  possible  reasons.  la  the  fit«| 
place,  individuals  possessing  local  information  could  best  decide 
oti  the  amoutit  of  salary  ^at  should  be  given ;  secondly,  tenderiM 
the  payment  a  local  charge  was  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes 
t  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  schoolmaster's  conduct ;  and 
dibdly,  that  the  charge  ought  to  fall  only  on  those  parishes  Of 
districts  that  had  not  already  voluntarily  provided  the  means  of 
education.  For  instance,  U  he  lived  in  a  parish  where  there  wae 
a  school,  from  which  he  had  derived  benefit,  and^  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  childi^en  born  therei  it  would  be  very 
hsttd  to  ask  him  to  subscribe  for  the  erection  of  a  school  elsewhere^ 
And  k  woiHd  be  no  less  hard  on  his  next  neighbour,  who  had 
subscribed  to  Other  schools,  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
that  which  bad  been  previously  endowed.  It  would  be  found 
that  all  the  four  classes  of  persons  alluded  to  in  the  digest  were 
landholders  y  and,  diough  they  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  the 
961.  or  40/.  towards  tl^  outfit,  they  would  have  no  objection  »> 
lay  dowfi  the  20».  or  80^.  for  salary*  He  stated  diese  points,  as 
drawn  from  the  d^est,  to  show  that  diey  were  all  facts  deduoed 
fironi  ezperienoe*  smd  not  depending  on  theory.  Parish-(^cti% 
iC  would  be;  provided,^  might  summon  a  jury  to  assess  the  yahil 
offtoy  land  or  hotne  that  might  bfiLtakeo,  whose  verdict  ahomld 
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Be  fitfat  It  walna^^iided  xfax  the  warrant  tor  levying  the  mastex^s 
s^iry  shotild  be  issued  half-yearly*  Another  provision  was^  that 
iii€  inhabitant  householders  might,  at  a  meeting  regularly  convenedj 
after  6ne  mohth^s  notice,  and  the  consent  of  the  resident  parson, 
inctQZtt  the  salary  of  schoolmasters,  when  the  office  became 
vSK^antj  by  a  svtn  not  exceeding  20/.  provided  that  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  such  meeting  concurred.  Proprietors,  of  above  lOOIL 
a">year,  might  vote  by-  their  agents  at  such  meeting,  being  duly 
atmorised  in  writmg.  They  had  now  the  school  planted  and 
endowed,  and  the  next  step  was  to  put  in  the  schoolmaster,  which 
^r&d^heof  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  system.  The 
appointment  and  the  removal  of  the  master  were  distinctly  provided 
fdr ;  and  those  provisions  he  would  state  to  the  House^  rather  than 
send  gentlemen  to  examine  a  bill,  which  was  very  rarely  read  by 
those  who  were  directed  to  it.  In  the  first  place  the  master^s 
c[Ualification  must  appear,  from  the  certificate  of  the  clergyman, 
and  of  three  householders,  of  the  parish  in  which  he  had  resided 
for  IS  months*  He  should  not  be  less  than  24  years  of  age,  nor 
more  than  40.  The  youth  of  some  masters  and  the  advanced  age 
of  others,  had  occasioned  great  enls.  He  believed  that  boys  of 
15  and  men  of  70  had  knocked  up  more  schools  than  any  other 
cause  whatever.  He  must  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
and  hav^  taken  the  sacrament,  in  testimony  of  that  fact,  one  month 

Erevlous  to  the  election.  It  was  provided  that  parish  clerks  should 
e  eligible  to  the  office.     Without   that  specific   statement  they 
would  have  been   eligible  5  but  it  was  thought  tight  to  mention 
parish  clerks  particularly,   as  k  would  be  a  hint  that  that  body 
were  the  best  calculated  to  fill  the  office  of  schoolmasters.     That 
ancient  but  now  degraded  body,  the  pAish  clerks,  in  the  older  and 
better  times  of  the  church,  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  minor 
spiritual  assistants.    Even  now,  in  Catholic  countries,  they  were 
80  considered.     They  were  one  of  the  five   minor  orders  of  the 
Catholic  church,  amongst  whom  were  the  ostiariit  the  bellringers, 
&c.     Our  parish <rlerk,  however,  filled  a  more  respectable  situa- 
tion 5   but  the  office  of  late  years  had  fallen  so  much  into  decay, 
that   some  of  those   who  were  appointed  to   it  pursued  the  very 
lowest  occupations.     He  recollected  one  of  that  fraternity,  who, 
to  procure  a  livelihood,  went  about  singing,  or  rather  disturbing 
the  slumbers  of  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  depressing  the  spiifts 
of  those  who  did  not  sleep.     In  truth,  he  could  not   say  thait  his 
voiee  was  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  or  the  ditties  which  he 
poureti  forth  remarkable  for  their  elegance.    Having  refreshed  the 
parishioners  in  this  manner,  the  worthy  man  regularly  proceeded- 1<>' 
refresh  himsell-^and,  for  the  mostpart,  it  was  necessary  to  eairy 
him  home.    These  were  fais  nightly  amusements -^  his  oocupatton 
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daring  the  day  was  mole  catching.    (A  laugh.)    Oa  Sunday  he 
appeared  in  churchy  reading-^not  indeed  Mvith  a  distinct  voice,  but 
as  audible  as  he  could,  and  as  far  as  his  abilities  enabled  him  ta 
read — that  part  of  the  divine  service  which  was  allotted  to  him.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  was  not  very  squeamish  about  these  things  j   but. 
he  thought  when  he  witnessed  this  exhibition  (and  it  was  a  long, 
time  ago)  that  it  was  a  very  undignified  mode  of  performing  a  re-*; 
ligious  service.     He  thougnt  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  if,  by., 
the  proposed  alteration,  a  better  class  of  men  were  placed  in  the . 
situation  of  parish  clerk,  which  must  be  the  case  if  they  hoped  to , 
combine  with  that  duty  the  duty  of  parish  schoolmaster..    In  Scot- 
land, the  sessions-clerk,  who  was  connected  with  the  church,  was  . 
very  frequently  the  schoolmaster.     He  now  came  to  the  mode  by  ^ 
which  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  elected.     1st.  A  meeting,  was 
to  be  called,  by  notice,  posted  on  the  church  door  a  month  before . 
the  election,  of  inhabitant  housekeepers,  rated  to  .the  school  rate^r, 
.  They  were  to  assemble  in  the  church,  between  12  and  S  o'clock.  . 
2d.  rroprietors  of  above  100/.  a-year  might  vote  by  their  agents, . 
authorised  in  writing  for  that  purpose.     Sd.  The  senior  parish , 
officer  to  preside,  and  have  a  casting  vote,  in  case  of  equal  numberSr . 
And  here  he  requested  the  House  to  observe  how  he  had  united  an4  ^ 
knitted  the  system  with  the  Protestant  establishment.    The  sei^OF « 
parish  officer  was  to  read  the  certificates,  and  to  declare  by  Rettery, 
to  the  resident  parson,  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  meeting  had 
fallen.     He,  doubtless,  would  here  have  the  church  with  him,  but . 
he  feared  that  the  sectaries  would  be  against  him.     It  did,  how-  / 
ever,  appear  to  him,  that  the  system  of  public  education  should  be 
closely  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by 
law.     He  stated  this  after  the  most  mature  consideration  ;  and  he , 
was  anxious  to  make   the  statement,  because  on  a  former  oc-  ' 
casion  he  did  not  go  quite  sO  far  as  he  now  did.     He  had  ab-  . 
stained  from  going  to  far,  because  he  dreaded  the  opposition  of; 
the  sectaries.     Their  argument  was,  <^  You  are  making  this  a  new 
system  of  tithe.     You  are  placing,  a  second  parson  in  each  parish, . 
whom  we  must  pay,  though  we  cannot  conscientiously  attend  to  his  . 
instruction,"    He  bowed  to  this  position :  but,  when  he  came  to 
compare  it  with  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  system  that  would 
secure  the  services  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  established  clergy  ■ 
— ^when  he.  looked  to  the  infinite  benefit  that  would  arise  froa^. 
having  the  constant,  the  daily  superintendence  of  such  a  character  , 
as  a  well-educated  and  pious  English  churchman— when  he. became 
senrible,  as  he  soon  did,  how  much  the  durability  of  the   system 
would  be  increased,  by  giving  it  that  solidity,  that  deep  root,  diat . 
wide  basis,  which  no  new  system  could  possess  or.  acquire  withr 
oiit  being  ^grafted  on  an  old  stock,  so.  as  to  infuse  through. the  ^ 
feeble  and  fic)cle  graft. all  the  Strength  that  was  .io^bibedj  :aad 
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ahljr  could  be  imbibed^  through  a  long  course  of  ages^  in  which 
that  stock  had  flourished— he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  argument,. 
ds  opposed  to  that  advanced  by  the  sectaries ;  •  and  if  no  other 
arguxtierit  could   have  been  adduced,  that  which  he  had   stated 
was    sufficient    for  him.     But   there  were  two  other    reasons 
trhich  he  would   state  to  the  House,  for  connecting  the  systeni 
intimately  with  the  Church  establishtrient.     In  the  first  place,  a 
religious  education  was  most  essential  to  the  i^elfare  of  every  indi- 
vidual.    To  the  rich  it  Was  all  but  evety  thing — to  the  poor,  if 
might  be  said,  without  a  figure,  to  be  every  thing.     It  was  to  them" 
that  the  Christain  religion  Was  preached — it  was  their  special   pa- 
trimony ;  and  if  the  legislature  did  not  secure  for  them  a  religious 
^ucarion,  they  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to. 
their  felloW  ereatufes.     What  tvould  give  them  the  chance  that  thi» 
system  of  education  Would  be  a  teligious  one,  was  placing  it  under. 
tne  control  of  thbse  vrho  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  church.     An- 
other consideration  was,  that  the  church  had  a  direct  interest  in 
promoting  a  religious  education.     The  clergy  were  the  teachers  of 
the  poot — not  only  teachers  of  religion,  but,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
they  were  teachers  generally.     It  was  true  they  could  not  be  com-* 
pelled  to  teach,  but  they  did  teach  as  far  as  their  nieans  allowed 
diem.     Thcfir  labours  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vineyard  wcre,| 
hbwetref ,  too  extensive  to  admit  of  their  cultivating  this  portion  of 
it  to  any  Considerable  degretf  j  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  have  assistants  to  act  undef  them.     What  then  coulcf 
be  nlore  natural  than  that  they   should  have  a  Control  over  those 
iiirho  were  selected  to  assist  them  ?     He  might  almost  say,  that  a 
parson  was  a  clerical  schoolmaster,  and  a  schoolmaster  was  a  lay 
parson.     This  was  his  view  of  the  subject,   and  the'  plan  he  how 
detailed  to  the  House  Was  founded  on  that  view.    There  was  one 
other  consideration  i^hich  induced  him  to  adop'^t  the  principle  he' 
had  stated.     Let  the  house  look  to  the  alacrity,  the  zeal,  the  warm- 
heartedness, which  the  established  clergy  manifested  for  the'edu-. 
catioii  of  the  poor.    They  did  not  wait  till  these  riumerous  state- 
ments, filling  2  large  vols.,  were  placed,  vti  z  mote  palatable  and. 
ihpre  digestible  shape,  before  the  house  ;  btit  they  at  once  declared 
their  anxiety  for  the  dissemination  of  education  afhongst  the  poor. 
The  names  of  those  individuals  were  contained  in  the  digest,  cer- 
tainly against  their  will  j   for  some  of  theih  had  not  scrupled  to 
blame  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours.     But  they  overcame  any 
teluctance  they  might  have  felt  on  that  head,  anxious  only  for  the' 
better  education  ofthe  poor ;  and  their  letters  on  the  Subject  were 
liow  before  Parliament.     In  those  letters  they  declared  that  btess-. 
iftg«  would  be  pouted  do\vn  on  Parliament,  if  they  carried  ihto  effect. 
«  religious  systeni  of  education,  which  they  ^pressly  decSaf  ed  to 
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be  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  .tixae* 
T^ese  were  the  persons  whom  Providence  ha4  appointed  to  aaaist 
them  in  this  great  work  of  educating  the  poor.  Should  they  then,  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  a  few  indlvidualsj  (he  said  a  few,  for. 
many  of  the  dissenters  supp6rted  the  opinions  of  those  who  ati- 

Jiroved  of  the  system)— should  they,  on  account  of  the  scruples  of  a. 
ew,  do  away  all  chance  of  Success  in  this  great  undertaking,  and 
forego  the  benefits  of  this  excellent  measure,  by  rejecting  such 
assistance— rby  turning  their  backs  on  the  clergy  ox  England,  whonrt 
Providence  had  raised  up  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  plan  ?. 
He  would  say,  No.  And  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  when  the. 
dissenters  themselves  understood  the  nature  of  the  measure,  that 
their  repugnance  to  it  would  be  removed.  But  to  proceed  with  th^ 
point  respecting  the  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  The  4tb  provi-. 
sion  under  this  head  was,  that  the  parson  might,  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  successful  candidate,  reject  him,  and  direct  the  parish 
officers  to  issue  notices  for  i  new  election.  The  parson  had  here 
9  veto-^not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  and  effectual  veto.  This  would 
in  a  great  measure  prevent  any  improper  person  from  offering 
himself  at  the  period  of  the  election.  If  such  a  power  did  not  exist,. 
the  appointment  might  become  a  mere  matter  of  canvass,  and  per- 
sons not  suited  to  the  situation  might  have  a  majority.  As,  iix. 
ordination  for  the  church,  the  bishop  had  a  right  to  report  a  candi-- 
date  for  orders,  minus  efficientis  literaturcB;  so.  In  this  case,  he 
would  allow  the  parson  to  pronounce  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
candiclate  for  the  situation  of  master.  The  next  head  was  that 
of  visitation.  The  first  regulation  was,  that  the  ordinary,  from, 
time  to  time,  as  he  might  thmk  fit,  might  visit  the  school  by  him- 
self ;  secondly,  by  the  Archdeacon ;  thirdly,  by  the  Pean,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Deanery;  and,  fourthly  by  the  Chancellor.  The 
visitor  might,  in  the  fifth  place,  remove  the  master,  who  might 
appeal  to  the  ordinary^  or,  if  the  latter  had  visited,  to  the  metrppo- 
litan ;  both  of  them  deciding  privately  on  the  appeaL.  This  latter 
regulation  might  be  objected  to*  He  had  at  first  entertained  doubts, 
of  its  propriety  j  but,  by  the  ancient  law,  the  visitor  was  privileged, 
to  decide  privately  ^  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  extremely  dange-. 
rous  to  introduce  an  innovation,  withput  absolute  necessity.  He. 
had  therefor^  adhered,  in  this  regulation,,  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
lainr*  6thly.  The- visitor  (subject  to  the  appeal  before-mentioned) 
might  direct  the  master  to  be  superannuatedt  with  a  pension  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  his  salary,  after  a  service  of  15  years  cpn* 
tinuance.  As  no  individual  would  be  eligible  to  the  situation 
after  the  age  of  40,  it  w^s  evident,  by  this  regulation,  that  he  need, 
not  remain  in  the.  situation  after  he  ha4  become  too  old  to  perform 
its  duties*    Tthly,.  The.  dipcesaii  to.  make  ]jearly  returns  of  the. 
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names  of  masters,  die  number  of  children  under  their  care,  their 
salaries  and  averiige  emoluments,  with  any  remarks  that  might 
occur  to  him ;  power  being  granted  to  him  to  apply  to  the  parsons 
for  such  information  as  they  might  possess.  This  provision  was 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Clergy  Residence  Acts  (43 
<5eo.  III.  cap.  84.  and  57  Geo.  III.  cap.  99.).  The  diocesan, 
under  these  acts,  returned  annually  the  number  of  non-residents ; 
and  the  object  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  in  view,  would  be  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  an  additional  column  to  the  return,  in  which 
inight  be  inserted '  the  state  of  the  schools,  &c.,  in  the  diocese. 
8thly.  The  parson  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  enter  the  school 
and  to  examine  the  children.  The  dissenter  might  say,  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  support  this  establishment,  though  he  never 
could  he  prevailed  on  to  send  his  child  there.  He,  however,  as 
the  House  would  presently  see,  had  taken  care,  in  the  formation  of 
this  measure,  that  none  but  very  squeamish  dissenters  indeed 
would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools.  The  school 
'was  now  planted,  endowed,  and  the  master  appointed  }  and  they 
consequently  came  to  the  admission  of  the  children.  The  first 
regulation,  on  this  point,  was,  that  the  parson,  with  the  parish 
officers,  as  assessors,  were,  on  the  appointment  of  each  new  mas- 
ter, to  fix  the  rate  of  quarter-pence— which  was  to  be  not  tess 
than  2d.  nor  more  than  4d.  per  week.  2dly.  This  rate  to  be,  in 
all  cases,  2s.  per  quarter,  or  2d.  per  week,  for  the  children  of 
persons  receiving  parish  relief.  If  their  parents  could  pay  this 
small  sum,  so  much  the  better.  If  they  could  not,  he  was  sure 
the  parish  officers  would  defray  the  expence ;  since  he  believed 
most  of  them  felt  that  education  was  the  surest  meani  to  dieck 
the  growth  of  pauperism.  Between  those  who  were  thus  paid  for, 
and  those  whose  parents  defrayed  the  charge,  he  would  allow  no 
distinction  to  be  drawn.  If  there  were  a  line  chalked  across  the 
school-room,  indicating  that  on  one  side  of  it  there  were  gen- 
tlemen who  paid,  arid,  on  the  other,  paupers  who  did  not  pay,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  worst  moral  eflFects.  He  never  would 
suffer  the  spirits  of  poor  children  to  be  bent  down  and  broken  by 
such  a  distinction.  He  would  always,  on  the  contrary,  store  their 
minds,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  seeds  of  independence.  Bdly. 
The  parson,  with  the  parish  officers,  ds  assessors,  rfiight  direct  the 
master  to  admit  certain  children  gratis;  but  no  other  distinction 
whatever  to  be  observed,  respecting  such  children,  or  pauper  chil- 
dren. 4thly.  Parents  to  be  allowed  to  "agree  with  the  master  for 
"extra  hours,  or  extra  tuition,  as  thby  might  think  proper.  Tlife 
next  head,  nnder  thi?  branch  of  the  subject,  was  the  mode  of  edu- 
cation to  be  adopted.  With  reference  to  Ai$  part  of  the  f  lani  it 
would  be  proposed,  1st,  That  the  parson^  at  each  new  appoint^ 
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ment  of  inastei?)  should  fix  the  course  of  teaching  accordii  _ 
^tate  of  the  parish.  He  shpuld  also  notify  the  times  of  var 
cation ;  not  exceeding  tsvice  a-year,  either  a  fortnight  at  eacli 
period,  or  a  month  at  once  :,  the  regulation  on  this  point  to  b^ 
fixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  $phool*room.  2dly.  Th/^ 
Scriptures  alone  tp  be  tayight,  the  parson  Qxing^  if  he  pleased^ 
the  passages  to  be  rehearsed  from  time  to  lime.  Sdjy,  No  other 
religious  book  to  be  taught,  nor  any  book>  without  the  jconseat 
pf.  the  parson — nor  any  form  of  worship  to  be  allowed  in  the 
school,  except  the  Lord's  Prayer  ^nd  other  passages  from  the 
Scriptures.  With  respect  to  this  provision^  he  hoped  he  shoul4 
not  haye  the  church  against  him  here,  as  he  had  the  dissent^n 
against  him  pn  other  points.  But  he  conceived  the  church  had 
no  right  to  complain,  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com? 
mandments,  which  were%o  intimately  connected  with  the  Christiao 
religion  generally,  and  lyhich  cpntained  doctrines  that  were  not 
ihe  subject  of  dispute,  were  taught  in  the  school.  It  was  not 
necessary  th^t  the  schoolmaster  should  teach  any  particular  re- 
ligion. It  would  be  much  better  to  leave  the  children  to  their 
Bible  alone.  It  was,  in  many  parts,  a  much  better  school  boolp 
than  any  other.  .Now,  so  long  as  nothing  but  |;he. Bible  wa? 
taught,  it  appeared  to  him  that  no  sectary  should  refuse  to  send 
his. children  to  one  of  these. schpols.  He  did  not  wish  to  esclude 
them — he  would  much  rather  invite  their  attendance..  4thlj». 
The  children  to  attend  church  once  every  Sunday,  either  widi 
their  parents,  pr  with  the  master :  dissenters  to  take  their  children 
io  their  own  churches  or  chapels.  This  regulation  was  founded 
€>n  a  very  obvious  reason.  Though  a  dunce  might  go  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  he  feared  it  would  not  make  him  more  fond  of  , 
the  divine  service.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  nqt  a  good  plan  to  keep 
children  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  religious  worship,  on  th^ 
day.  set  apart  for  it.  It  was  not  the  proper  way  to  make  them  lore 
find  respect  it.  (Hear.)  Let  them  go  to  chgrch  in  the  morning,  and 
jet  their  evening  be  devoted  to  that  innocent  play  which  was  most 
congenial  to  their  age^  With  respect  tp  the  children  of  dissenter^i 
going  to  their  own  churches  or  chapels,  it  was  nothing  more  thaij 
was  just  and  proper.  Of  course,  no  conscientious  dissenter  would 
;tlk)w  his  child  to  go  to-a  Protestant  church,  any  more  than  a  Pro« 
testant  would  sutfe^  his  children  to  attend  the  seryice  of  the  Churdi 
pf  l^ome.  .  He  had  heard  it  said  «  Compel  all  children,  dissenters 
fUid  othe^§,  to  go  tochurgh;"  and  those  who  gave  this  advice  founded 
jfh^ir  opinipn  on  a  passage  jn  the  report  of  a  Committee,  before 
which'the  Rey.  Mr.  Johnson  vyas  examined. .  That  eminent  man* 
who  came  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  proverbially 
yreU  educated^  wa^  diffusing  in  this  counti^  tl^e  benefits  yrhich>  ^ 
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liofne,  he  saw  derived  from  the  extension  of  knowledge.  His  school, 
in  Baldwin's  gardens,  the  central  metropolitan  school,  was  the  6n- 
eat>  perhaps,  in  the  world.     That  gentleman  stated,  that  many  dis- 
senters sent  their  children  to  his  school.     But  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
denied  that  they  were  dissenters.    They  were  what  was  termed 
^'Anythingarians,"  or  *«  Nothingarians/'— individuals  who  had  no 
over-ruling  predilection  for  any  particular  creed  5  and  consequently, 
'^Krholly  different  from  real  dissenters.     He  would  not  call  on  indi- 
viduals of  this  latter  class  to  send  their  children  to  church.    He 
"vrould  not  gain  converts  to  the  church  by  duresse.    He  would  as 
iittle  atte^ipt  to  starve  an  individual  into  a  churchman,  by  want  of 
mental,  as  he  would  by  want  of  bodily-food.  5thly.  That  there  should 
be  Si  school-meeting  every  Sunday  evening,  for  teaching  the  Church 
^Satechism,  and  other  portions  ot  the  Liturgy,  such  as  the  parson 
might  think  fit  to  direct,  and  all  children  to  attend  except  those  of 
8ach  dissenters  as  might  object.     Such  a  meeting  as  this  would  be 
attended  by  many  children  of  that  species  of  dissenters  whom  Mr. 
Johnson  had  described  as  attending  his.  school  at  BaldwinVgardens. 
^tMy.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
and  to  all  the  children  of  fit  age.     He  had  now  gone  through  the 
three  branches  of  the  subject — planting  and  endowing  the  schoc^, 
-—electing,  superintending!  and  removing  the  master,— *and  admitting 
and  teaching  die  children,     Those  three  heads  exhausted  this  part 
of  the  suliject.    He  nowxame  to  that  which  was  an  appendix  to 
^e  bill,  but  was  of  the  utmost  importance --namely,  to  make  the 
present  means  of  teaching  the  poor  more  efficient.     He  hoped  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  part  of  the  bill  would  be  prejudicial  to  it, 
and  that  the  House  would  not  reject  the  measure  till  tl^ey  saw  some- 
thing better.     All  that  he  had  laid  down  in  the  4th  branch,  it  was 
•toie  was  confined  to  schools;  but  there  was  not  one  point  of  it 
that  was  not  applicable  to  every  charity  whatsoever.     And,  if  the 
suggestions  here  contained  were  extended  to  charities  generally, 
he  should  have  redeemed  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  the  house 
three  years  ago,  when  he  stated  that  he  would  devise  a  plan  to  re- 
medy  the  errors  in  the  existing  system.     The  subject  of  what  he 
"had  termed  the  appendix  to  the  bill  consisted  of  several*  branches : 
—-1st.  Supplying  defects  in  trusts.  2d.  Enabling  trustees  to  improve 
tiie  administration  of  the  funds.    3d.  Enabling  trustees  to  improve 
the  disposal  and  application  of  funds.  4th.  Proceeding  for  cases  of 
faikire,  total  or  partial,  in  the  object  of  the  charity.     And  5th.  The 
necessary  checks  to  operate  on  the  whole  of  the  four  preceding 
branches.  What  he  was  about  to  state  was  founded  entirely  oh  tbQ 
digest:  and  here  he  took  the  opportunity  of  amply  acknowledging 
the  beneficial  labors  of  those  who  had  collected  such  materials. 
Se  thou|;ht  it  right  to  state  thiS|  because  he  did  not  augur  90  wet] 
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of  them  when  they  comi3aeoce4  their  functional  He,  pi»iriap9>  va^ 

not  wrong  in  exercising  a  fair  jealousy  on  that  occasioOf  ^ince  it 

seemed  to  be  beneficial  to  have  the  ey^  of  a  vigilant  puUic  nar«- 

rowly  directed  to  watch  their  proce^4ingsv  not  wiitb  respect  ta 

their  integrity,  but  (heir  activity.    He  cauld  not  ireti^ct  any  tbin^ 

he  had  said ;  but  be  made  this  cpncesiioip,  which  was  aM  an  bonpr*- 

abie  man   could  be  called  on    to  inake«    Wida  respect  U>  tbr 

latter  branches  of  the  bill,  for  supplying  the  defects  of  truatSt 

it  was  proposed,  first,  .tliat  where  the  nuinber  of  trustee  wa^ 

reduced  below  xb^  quorum,   the  reonainder  shpuld  b?  aUpweiA 

to  fill  up  the  vacancy*    The  secoiiMi  provision  for  supplyi^  defects 

in  trusts  was,  that  whjere  all  ibe  trustees  were  goo^,  the  founder'a 

heir  at  law  should  name  trustjees.    The  Uurdwaa^duit  where  <i9 

heir  at  law  was  to  be  founds  the  visitor  should  nam^  trustees*    Th? 

fpurth,  where  there  wsis  neither  visitor  nor  heir  at  law»  tjbat  tbp 

legal  estate,  if  above  Si.  a-y€ar»  should  be  ve^ed  in  tbe  clerk  ^ 

the  peace,  to  administer  it  junder  the  order  of  the  <)uarter-«e^ion$i» 

And  the  last  provision  under  this  bead  was,  that  where  there  wiene 

no  trustees,  heir  at  law^  or  visitor,  and  the  estate  waft  below  Hh  » 

year,  it  should  be  vested  in  aiiy  three  of  the  pharity  f  ommissi<}i^%» 

The  next  general  head  was  die  mode  pf  enabling  trustees  toJwor 

prove  the  administration  of  their  funds*    TbiiS  wa3  propQ^  t9  be^ 

done-— 1,  by  givtpj;  them  powers  U>  sell,  borrow^  or  exphsmge,  i^ 

by  bo^owing  fc^  ih?  purposes  pf  repairing  i  of  MPpi:<»vi9g  their  r^ 

v^nue  by  new  investments ;  of  payitig  tJkir <de)}t^^  ^.  ;--f  ,  b|r  ma^ 

tag  all  pipers  for  conveyances  or  receipt*  free  from  stamps  i  smA 

her^  3gain  bis  bill  cam#  into  contact  wit^  the  right  hc^«  gent/^ 

province  |^-^5,  by /enabling  the  receiver  of  the  coupty  to  bold  thr 

money  arising  from  sales,  &c.,  until  invested}  an4,  4^  by  a  de^clffr 

ratory  dause^  tl^it  no  trustee  i^uld  be  a  party  befn^Hjcially  iiMeresfe^ 

ed  in  the  purchases,  sales,  exclumges,  or  loans,  ;)b'^ady  meutioDe^ 

It  might  be  thpugkt  exti:aordinary  diat  jsuch  a  <:lattse  should  }» 

necessary.     It  was  not  occasioned  by  any  opij^ions  of  ik^  XiOmI 

Chancellor  or  of  Lord  Kenyon.    But  ignoramuses,  who  bad  «emr 

seen  a  law-book,  had  pretended  to  quote  the  apthority  of  the  gr^afe- 

est  lawyer  that  was  ever  in  this  country^-he  meant  Lord  Ch^cdr 

lor  Eldon,  (hear,  hear,)  for  an  absurdity  of  thi?  kind,  and  therefore 

he  had  introduced  this  declaratory  clause.    The  next  geiaeral  head 

in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  was  that  for  enabling  ^usteea  tp  isgh 

prove  the  application  or  disposal  of  their  revenue*   XXnd^r  tf)i3  h^ 

he  should  propose  two  declaratory  ^actmeats»  tp  secuce  |h,e  iaIfHir 

tions  of  founders,  and  two  enacted  clauses  for  altei^ing  th^  Iaw9  ^ 

the  foundation  in  order  to  effect  their  olniriou?  object.  The  fi«»t  d«i- 

claratory  enactment  was  to  aUovr  trust^QS  in  sj^lc^s^H  to  fio^t]»0t 

with  the  master  pf  a  graminvf-j5cho9i,,tp  t^a<5b  r? ad«^  WlA«lg> 
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Mid  arithflaeticy  by  hiotfelf  or'  asMttamt,  on  the  same  terms  as  itv 
the  or4ituurf  sc^hooU*    With  existing  masters  it  woiUd  btt  Voluntas 
ry^  so  that  rested  interests  were  not  to  be  touched.    But  on  att 
masters  hereafter  appointed  it  was  to  be  binding*    But  the  diMity 
of  ^  master  would  be  sared,  by  allowing  him  to  teach  interior 
branches  by  an  assistant  \  and  the  expressed  object  of  the  founda- 
tion would  be  effected  by  the  master  teaching  the  same  branchej^ 
ihac  were  now  taught  in  grammar**scfaoois«    The  second  declara- 
tory enactment  was  to  enable  trustees  to  make  the  number  of  chit- 
dreUj  now  limited}  and  not  confined  to  grammar,  unlimited,  and 
to  limit  or  prohibit  the  taking  of  boarders.    Here  it  appeared  striicw 
iilgly  true,  as  stated  by  Lord  Kenyon^  how  shamefully  the  inten- 
'tioos  of  founders  were  perrei^d.    }n  many  instances  the  master 
4td  nothing  but  receive  the  salary,  eo  far  as  Ae  foundation  was 
«<«icerned,  while  be  kept  SO  boarders  at  100/.  each.  The  salary,  in 
$Mnj  iostaaees>  was  no  more  than  100/.,  and  he  would  willingly 
gire  it  to  the  poor  if  they  pleased,  liis  wish  being  only  to  have  the 
situation  of  master  of  me  endowed  school  and  the  house.    In 
•ome  places  there  were  but  SOL  for  a  library  given  to  the  master, 
but  dien  the  sum  was  unfimited  for  repairs.    In  one  instance, 
where  only  10/.  were  paid  for  rent,  401/.  were  paid  for  repdrs 
and  taxes.    At  the  saaae  time  the  object  was  to  drive  away,  as 
aittcb  as  possible,  the  poor  from  the  benefit  iniended  for  thenr. 
The  master  was  quite  ready  to  teach  them,  but  he  was  bound  only 
to^  teach  Latin  and  Greek^  and  nothing  else.    <<My  school/'  he 
"irouU  say,  <^ is  open;  butdieni  can  teach  you  only  Latin j  Oreek^ 
and,  if  yon  please,  Hebrew.'"  The  children  of  paupers  and  beads- 
m^n  might  thus  be  tauglit  Hebrew  roots,  and  the  paulo  posijiaifi' 
rum  in  Greek,  but  they  isould  not  be  taught  reading,  writing,  or 
arithmetic*    The  schoolmaster  gained  all  the  benefit.    Let  him 
•h»ve  the  benf^t  of  boarders,  and  gain  5,000/.  a-year  ebewherey  but 
let  him  not  occupy  the  situation  of  another,  who  should  be  bound 
to  teaeh  Eni^ish :  or  let  him  retain  the  name  and  the  place,  but  1st 
hia^Mrrntf,  or  usher,  teach  the  inferior  branches,  while  he  teachei 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    In  many  cases  those  grammar*schoof  s 
were  expi^ssly  founded  for  paupers.     But  paupers  were  said  to 
be  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  (A  laugh.)  He  would  not  enter 
into  any  discussion  respecting  the  universities,  thztmidtum  texAta 
fuastio.    But  when  the  poor  were  mentioned,  every  man  at  dnee 
saw  that  men  of  easy  fortunes  were  meant.    (A  laugh.)    Itwasj 
indeed,  less  obvious,  diat  poorest  meant  the  same  class  of  persons } 
but  when  it  was  recollected  that  poor  meant  affluent,  it  might  t&en 
be  inferred  that  poorest  meant  the  most  affluent.    (General  laugh- 
ter.) But  wheui  as  at  Lewisham,  the  children  of  persons  in  albns- 
iiousesf  which  werift  not  the  report  of  the  rich,  and  not  generally  un- 
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,4erstood  to  be  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy  (Iaugfal:er)-«-irheii  mention 
was  made  of  persons  of  mean  estate,  low  degree,  orerwhelmed^th 
pauif  ul  labour,  and  hardly  possessing  the  means  of  subsistence-^k 
would  be  allowed,  that  these  at  least  were  not  the  terms  best  calcii- 
}ated  for  conjuring  up. to  our  idea  the  affluent,  and  those  abound* 
kig  ,in  every  luxury,  and  clothed  in  purple  and  cloth  of  gold. 
/Hear,  hear,  hear.)  In  the  times  when  those  endowments  had 
oeen  made,  the  paor  were  to  be  taught  Latin,  but  not  in  the  stese 
sow  attached  to  that,  part  of  education ;  they  were  teught 
Latin  for  the  church  service.  This  was  well  known  to  have 
\>^n  necessary  in  Catholic  times  *,  for  the  priests  were  taken  from 
tjke  lowest  orders  of  the  people.  It  was  true  there  were  then  baronSf 
fortified  three  deep  in  castles;  whose  daughters  were  almotc  royal^ 
foe  often  they  were  married  to  sovereigns;  while  they  sent  their 
eldest  sons  to  the  army,  and  designed  their  youngest  sons  for  the 
^urdi..  The.  avowed  reiason;  was,  that  they  might  pray  for  their 
eins;  but  another  consideration  was,  that  they  could  give  them  a 
good'  income  of  10,0001.  a-<year.  Thus  was  one  branch  of  the 
church  supplied  ;  but  another  branch  was  supplied  from  the  order 
Qf  almsmen  and  beadsmen,  who  were  taught- Latin  in  endowed 
schools..  Had  the  pious  founders^  of  those  schools  foreseen  the 
light  of  the  reformation  which  was  afterwards  to  dawn  upon  the 
.world,  they  would  indeed  have  hated  it,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  advantages;  but,  had  they  foreseen  and  understood  that 

Seatest  revolution  which  ever  ^blessed  mankind,-  they  would  noC 
re  confined  their  endowments  to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  but  would 
have  required  the  English  to  be  taught  as  the  language  in- which 
JieUgion  could  be  taught.  To  his  mind  it  was  conclusive,  that  they 
would  not  have  neglected  the  language  in  which  church  service 
was  to  be  performed  twice  every  week.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
gTanimar*schools  would  thus  be  degraded  into  parish  schools ;  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  200  endowments,  with  calculations  of 
what  they  actually  did,  and  what  they  really -coUld  do,  by  the  im^ 
fjnorements  proposed.  Here  again  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
for  illustrations,  to  the  north.  In  Cumberland  there  were  S  schools^ 
of  .500.  boys  each,  at  an  annual  expense  of  2921.  In  16  other 
counties  there  were  101  children,  educated  at  an  expense  of  3,1831. ; 
the  average  in  the  first  case  being  11  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each 
child,  and,  in  the  others,  SOL  19s.  for  each.  Thus  5,246  chiMfea 
could  be  taught  in  these  schools,  on  the  Cumberland  average.  •  £oo» 
nomy  was  with  him  but  a  secondary  consideration  in  the  proposed 
bill ;  but  if  they  regulated  well  the  funds  already  provided,  diey 
WQidd  introduce  much  economy  into  the  system  of  educatioo. 
Another  great  advantage  of  this  improvement,  of  making  the  mas- 
ter a^^mlenuuiin  his  circumstances^  and  derolving  upon  the  usher 
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die  part  of  teachisg  the  inferior  and  more  laborious  bninehe9j  they 
ofi^red  a  prospect  to  the  parish   schoolmaster  of  improving  his 
situation  beyond  measutet  and  of  raising  his  class  and  description 
la  society.     It  would  be  an  advantage  analogous  to  that  which  ex^ 
jsted  in  the  churph.   Many  objected  that  one  should  have  20»000U 
jsi^year,  while  another  laboured  for  501.  a-year ;  but  weweighed  the 
£ood  within  the  bad^  and  found  this  good  in  the  disparity  of  in- 
come, that  by  how  much  20,0001.  was  superior  to  50L  you  improv- 
jed   the  character  and  raised  the  class  and  description  of  the  per- 
Bons  who  had  only  501.,  but  who  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
:2O)O00L     Mr.  Burke  had  said  of  this  variety  of  orders  in  the 
.chtirch, — ^be  begged  pardon  for  referring  to  a  writer  whose  very 
-words  he .  could  not  recollect,  but  from  whose  words  no  variation 
jcould  be  made  without  loss  to  the  force  and  illustration  of  his  mean« 
ing — but  Mr.  Burke  had  said,  that  the  church  ought  to  rear  her  mi- 
jlred  front  in  courts  and  palaces;   and  this,  he  said,   was  ne^es> 
sary,  not  for  the  sake  of  die  mitred  heads,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  ;  the  poorest  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  character  and 
tsilent  of  the  clergy  of  ^11  orders.    For  the  same  reason  he  was  for 
,eranting  that  principle  with  respect  to  schools.    No  means  could 
Jbeso  effectual  in  raising  the  character  of  parish  schoolmasters  as  to 
make  it  common  property  between  a  parish-school  and  a  grammar* 
school.    This  was  the  kind  of  reform  which  Mr.  Burke  had  recom- 
mended as  the  most  useful  and  the  wisest ;  as  tending  at  once  to 
Reserve  and  to  improve  :  so  he  (Mr.  Brougham )  was  for  rejecting 
jc^nly  what  was  bad  in  the  present  system,  and  for  improving  what 
JWftS  good ;   and  thus  to  obtain  with  the  life  and  vigor  of  a    new 
institution,  the  sanctity  and  veneration  of  the  old.     With  this  view 
he  proposed  an  enacting  clause,  respecting  trusts  where  children  were 
boarded,  to  enable  the  trustees  to  confine  the  trust  to  teachings  wheft 
ihe  funds  were  inadequate  to  feeding  and  clothing  as  well  as  teach* 
ing.  There  was  no  worse  charity  than  that  for  clothing  and  board- 
ing.    It  was  a  premium  for  the  neglect  of  prudence  and  frugality* 
The  town  of  Bedford  was  an  instance :  for  S0,000l.  a-year  were  so 
enlployed  there,  and  yet  Bedford  was  overwhelmed  with  paupers. 
It  was  infinitely  better  to  let  cluldren  be  fed  and  clothed  by  their 
parents.   Hospitals  for  children  were  but  nurseries  for  population, 
and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  means,  to  derange  the  regular 
icourse  of  population,  and  render  it  the  greatest  evil  tp  society.  The 
next  provision  in  this  department  was  for  enabling  trustees  to  treat 
with  the  ministers  and  parish  officers,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
for  having  the  children  permanently  taught  in  the  parish  schpol| 
where  the  founder  had  designed  that  they  should  be  taught  in  other 
schoolsy  but  that  design  having  been  frustrated  by  the  inadequacy 
pf  the  funds.    Another  part  of  this^provision  was^that  whm  no 
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school  was  foundj  the  fund$  should  he  applied  in  aid  of  the  parislk 
school.  In  both  these  cases>  the  founder's  name  was  to  be  placed 
conpicuously  on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside  of  the  school-house^. 
If  all  parties  agreed  that  an  endowment  school  should  be  put  on  th^ 
eame  footing  with  the  parish  school^  no  objection  could  be  made  to 
that  arrangement }  and  the  master  might  be  rejected  in  such  a  case, 
who  was  not  approved  by  the  parson.  The  last  head  of  all  wai 
that  where  there  was  a  failure  of  the  objects  of  the  trust.  This 
failure  was  in  many  cases  total :  in  others  it  was  paitial.  Thet* 
were  now  4«,5pOl.  a-year  given  to  the  Tunbridge-scnool,  and  a  de- 
cree had  been  made  to  that  effect ;  but  5001.  a-year  was  twice  as 
imuch  as  was  wanted  for  that  school.  The  remaining  40001.)  would 
endow  as  many  as  were  now  in  the  whole  of  diat  county.  In  order 
to  remedy  all  such  failures  of  the  objects,  he  proposed  to  girfc 
power  to  trustees  to  appeal  to  the  commissioners  of  charitable  abu^ 
ses.  He  had  now  gone  through  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  had 
he  feared,  fatigued  the  attention  of  the  house.  (General  cheers.)  • 
Its  merits  must  rest  on  itself,  and  on  the  views  which  he  had  now 
unfolded.  But  he  trusted  that  he  had  now  redeemed  the  pledge  he 
given  two  years  ago.  Before  he  concluded,  he  was  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  those  meritorious  individuals  who  had  assisted  him  in  this 
^sk.  He  had  nevei:  known  individuals  who  had  been  so  diligent 
in  a  labour  new  to  them,  and  therefore  the  more  difficult,  and  sd 
skilful  as  they  had  proved  themselves.  (Cheers.)  If  this  inqui- 
ry should  be  extended  to  Ireland  ;  if  statistical  researches  were  gen- 
erally pursued—- a  pursuit  so  honorable  and  so  useful, — so  honor- 
able as  a  matter  of  science,  so  calculated  to  distinguish'  us  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so  useful  in  promoting  our  morality  and 
'security ;  if  other  statistical  inquiries  should  be  instituted,  those 
who  had  assisted  him  on  this  occasion  would  be  better  qualified  for 
it  than  any  others,  and  than  they,  as  well  as  he,  had  been  for  this  in* 
quiry.  He  had  been  able  to  apply  the  summer  and  part  of  his 
vacation  to  the  task  $  they  had  applied  the  whole  year.  He  was 
precluded  from  mentioning  their  names,  but  he  should  not  have 
done  justice  if  he  had  not  mentioned  their  merits.  (Cheers.)  Tbe 
i^ere  progress  of  education  was  not  all  he  expected  as  the  result,  if 
this  plan  were  cautiously  and  steadily  acted  upon.  He  anticipated 
that  dame-schools  would  get  into  better  hands,  and  be  better  con- 
ducted. One  school  of  that  most  interesting  class  was  but  a  short 
walk  from  where  he  now  stood.  If  a  child  was  neglected  till  6 
je2a$  of  age,  no  education  afterwards  could  recover  it.  If  to  that 
it  was  brought  up  in  dissipation  and  ignorance — in  all  the  bareness 
of  brutal  habits,  and  in  that  vacancy  of  mind  which  such  habits 
created—it  was  in  vain  after  6  to  reclaim  it  (hear,  hear,  hear,)  by 
teachnug  reading  and  writing.    They  might  teach  afterwards,  but 
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they  could  not  prevent  the  first  formation  of  habits ;  they  taught 
in  rain.  ,  But  if  dame-schools  were  better  regulated,  and  adapted 
to  the  example  of  the  school  in  Westminster,  and  the  examples  of 
Fellenberg  and  Lanark,  he  would  not  say  that  there  would  not  be 
a  pauper  or  a  criminal  in  England,  but  he  could  say  that  Scotland 
or  Switzerland  would  not  have  fewer  than  England^  even  in  sea- 
port-towns. (Cheers.)  An  infant  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment from  the  intensity  of  curiosity.  There  was  no  one  thing 
which  it  did  not  learn  sooner  and  better  than  at  any  other  period, 
and  without  any  burden  to  himself  or  the  teacher.  But  learning 
was  not  all,  nor  the  principal  consideration— moral  habits  were  ac- 
quired ;  they  were  kept  out  of  nurseries  of  obscenity,  vulgarity, 
vice,  and  blasphemy.  The  ages  at  which  they  attended,  at  West- 
minster, were  8,  4,  and  5,  to  7.  Nothing  was  required  in  such  a 
Gchool  but  a  steady,  .sober,  and  even  temper.  Whether  they  learnt 
less  or  more  was  of  little  consequence  ;  the  moral  discipline  was 
the  great  consideration.  The  great  objection  made  by  his  friend,  M. 
Fellenberg,  to  the  Lancaster  and  Bell  systems  of  education,  was, 
that  children  learnt  too  rapidly — that  they  became  machines.  There 
were  one  hundred  of  the  children  in  the  school  at  Westminster  who 
did  little  more  than  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  School,^  and  even 
ly  this  much  good  was  done.  Their  mothers  were  able  to  attend 
to  such  work  as  they  happened  to  be  engaged  in,  and  while  they 
thus  gained  3s.  or  4s.  a-week,  grudged  not  Is.  of  it  for  assisting 
their  education.  He  would  be  exceedingly  glad  of  contributions 
from  any  gentleman  who  had  heard  him,  but  the  contributions  he 
,had  mentioned  proved  the  utility  of  the  Institution.  Who  could 
deny,  thatchildren  thus  educated  were  prepared,  though  not,  perhaps, 
fully  prepared,  to  defy  the  shocks  and  buffetiAgs  of  the  world  infinitely 
better  than  they  whose  progress  was  more  showy  but  who  be- 
came only  educated  machines?  He  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  the 
Expenses  of  carrying  his  plan  into  effect.  In  Devonshire,  which 
was  the  country  least  provided  with  schools,  the  expense  would  be 
for  building  of  hew  schools,  purchasing  of  ground,  Sec.  &c., 
S50,000I.  But  taking  the  average  with  Cumberland,  which  Was 
only  400,0001.,  he  could  state  the  expense,  on  a  liberal  average,  to 
to  oe  only  from  500,0001.  to  600,0001.  These  were  not  times  in 
which  any  sums  could  be  spoken  of  as  unimportant ;  at  other  times 
those  sums  would  have  been  thought  little.  The  annual  average, 
upon  the  Devonshire  scale,  would  be  150,0001. ;  on  the  Cumber- 
land scale,  100,0001.  Once  more  he  apologised  (loud  cheers),  and 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Sngland  and  Wales. 
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FINANCE. 


Mr.  VANSITTART,  APRIL  8,  1818,  PROPOSED  THE 
FOLLOWING  PLAN  OF  FINANCE : 


^  Tkat  t^rivate  Bankers,  who  bad  now  a  legal  right  to  issue  Notes  for  sumt 
under  rive  Pounds  to  the  1st  of  July  next,  should,  after  a  certain  time, 
be  depriyed  of  that  right:  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  in 
question,  Notes  for  sums  under  the  value  of  live  Pounds  should  b^ 
deemed  illegal,  and  not  allowed  to  circulate,  except  on  the  deposit  of  a 
sufficient  Government  security k*^ 


BY  WILLUM  DUNN. 


ORIdlNAL. 


LONDON: 
VOL.  XVI.  Pam,  NO.  XXXlJ.  S 
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It  it  fo  obvioufy  that  the  land^  the  mines^  the  houses^  the  manu' 
factured  and  agricultural  produce  of  .the  country,  and  the  personal 
industry  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  pledged  to  the  public  creditor, 
that  the  subject  will  hardly  be  assisted  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Blackstouie,  Book  I.  Chap.  8  : 

*^  The  land,  the  trade,  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  sutijects,  arc 
pawned  for  the  security  of  the  dett.'' 

After  twenty  years  of  uncertainty  Mr.  Vansittart  thus  promul- 
gates a  safe  and  wholesome  currency  ;  not  a  non-representative  paper 
currency,  but  a  representative  circulation  of  the  land,  the  mines, 
the  houses,  the  manufactured  and  agricultural  produce  and  per^ 
tonal  industry  of  the  whole  kingdom !  This  is  the  long-sought 
desideratum!  Nations  yet  unborn  may  celebrate  a  discovery 
which  attaches  the  conveniencies  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  substance 
light  as  air,  but  which  nevertheless  is  thus  rendered,  on  philosophi- 
cal principles,  more  precious  than  the  diamond  or  the  sapphire. 

The  happy  establishment  ive  may  now  enjoy  would  authorise 
the  application  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  to  Mr.  Van- 
ttttart : 

^  Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark,  from  Albion's  coast, 
The  storms  all  weather'<i,and  the  ocean  cross'd, 
Shoofst  into  port  P' 

Our  late  *'  Pilot"  merely  weatBered  the  storm  of  the  French 
ReTolutioD,«-the  calm  of  financial  rest  will  only' be  enjoyMlwhcn 
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^  system  amret  at  that  perfection  heM  out  by  Mr.  Vansittart^  in 
his  speech  on  the  10th  of  April,  1818,  when  be  observed : 

**  If,  at  the  fime  when  Funded  Pnperty  vcas  first  Introduced,  a  Paper  Cnif- 
rcncy  had  been  established  on  it — one  might  have  possessed  a  Bank-< 
•  ing  System  as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  this  nature  could  be  mad«.'* 

But  Englishmen  are  tardy  in  the  application  of  new  discoveries; 
if  is  the  force  of  capital  alone  that  has  led  them  to  receive  modem 
inventions; — they  dismissed  the  gas  lights  from  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  twenty  years  since,  notwithstanding  they  are  now  rein- 
UTatinglWiH^j^  l.^. 

When  paper  is  not  the  representative  of  real  property,  it  is  an 
outrage  on  the  physical  nature  of  things ;  but  an  Act  of  ParKanient 
might  as  well  be  passed  to  prevent  the  use  of  machinery  as  to  pre* 
Vent  paper,  when  it  is  the  representative  of  rei^l  property,  from  being 
preferred  to  ponderous  gold  and  silver.  The  genius  of  the  money 
market  has  invented  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  advancement  or 
commerce,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  recompenses 
the  enterprise  of  Capel- Court,  by  presenting  a  circulating  medium 
wide  as  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  commensurate  to  its  tfiost 
extended  requirements;  it  will  be  bounded  only  b^  the  amount  of 
the  funded  property,  and  can  be  used  as  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture  suggest. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  proved,  that  they  hold  Government 
and  other  securities  for  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  whole  of 
tbeir  issues ;  that  portion  of  bank  notes  which  is  issued  for  dis- 
cotunts,  represents^  as  it  were,  the  goods  of  the  British  merchant 
deposited  in  Threadneedle-Street ;  and  that  portion  which  is  issued 
dn  Government  securities,  represents  the  houses,  agricultural  and 
manufactured  produce,  the  mines,  th^  land,  the  canals,  the  trade, 
and  personal  industry  of  every  British  subject ;  and  the  army  and 
navy  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve  the  distinctions  of 
property. 

No  other  qualification  will  be  required  of  a  country  banker  than 
the  possession  of  national  property  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  his  issue.  Miserable^  indeed,  will  be  the  plea  of  inability  to 
conform  to  a  requisition,  which  proposes  only  a  pfoof  that  ^  mail 
can  pay  his  promissory  notes  f  The  grantor  has  certainly  a  right 
to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  he  w^ill  concede  certain  advantages  ; 
and  country  bankers  will  soon  be  prohibited,  by  the  existing  lawi, 
from  issuing  any  more  one  and  two  potmd  notes. 

The  country  at  large  has  certainly  a  claim  on  (he  legislature  to 
protect  them  against  the  abuse  which  a  well-merited  confidence 
ip  the  pr^vinci^l  blanks  has  upiy^rsally  inspired.  Yet  (hisgjenerat 
eonfideoce  shi^ild  be  protected ;  and  when  it  is  Announced  irt  Par* 
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Hiimeni  that  a  Cork  Bank/  which  had  iftu^d^  SOO^OOM. 
worth  of  notes,  will  DOt  make  a  dividend  of  one  shilling  in  tht 
pound,  it  is  time  to  interpoi^e  between  the  depredator  and  the  im- 
suspicious  peasantry. 

Although  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed,  that  only  Government  seed* 
rities  should  be  deposited  for  country  bankers'  issues,  yet  |he 
pleadings  of  the  landed  interest  will  assuredly  succeed  in  gaining 
for  them  an  admission  to  similar  advantages  : — as  in  the  case  of 
Government  attachments,  the  property,  in  the  first  instance,  H 
made  amenable  to  the  claims  of  the  Crown ;  so,  likewise,  it  will 
be  enacted,  that,  in  cases  of  the  insolvency  of  provincial  bankenr, 
country  notes  must  be  first  paid.  The  public  register  of  estittei 
for  notes  in  circulation  will  be  made  a  legal  proof  ihzt  all  ant^i^ 
dent  claims  on  that  property  have  b^en  satisfied. 

The  clamor  of  folly  itself  will  be  silenced,  when  it  is  inforniecl, 
that  a  gentleman  with  only  one  thousand  pounds  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  may,  without  an  expensive  licence,  begin  to  issue  a  corre'> 
sponding  sum  in  One  Pound  Notes.  The  equivalent  he  will  re- 
ceive for  these  notes  will  enable  him  again  to  purchase  OoT^ril* 
ment  securities,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  thd 
funded  property  of  the  kingdom  may,  iti  a  great  measure,  be  ren* 
dered  circulateable  to  the  bearer. 

What  cause  of  alarm,  therefore,  has  the  legislature  in  Aii* 
enactment?  With  three  hundred  thousand  funded  proprietors, 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  in  this  adventurous  age,  numbers  of  thfeitt' 
will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  thus  hiaking  double  interest  bf 
their  money  ?  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Three  perCeilt.' 
Consols,  will  duly  render  their  interest  to  the  country  bankers, 
although  the  stock  is  *'  subjected'*  to  the  claims  of  country  note^. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  endeavouring  td 
disturb  the  confidence  now  so  justly  placed  in  our  present  pro- 
vincial banks,  will  rather  advance  their  prosperity ;  their  est2dl>Iish- 
ments  being  already  on  foot,  they*  will  be  prepared  instantly  to- 
commence  deposit  issues,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  will  only  take 
1000/.  Consols,  to  commence;  and  a  most  liberal  time  will  be 
allowed  For  their  gradually  withdrawing  their  present  issues. 

But  it  may  be  answered — Such  continual  purchases  of  Government 
securities  would  take  place  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  that 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  could  not  be  purchased  under  100/. ; 
for  no  one  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  stock  when  the  possession 
of  it  was  attended  with  such  extraordinary  advantages. — Granted ; 
but  this  difliculty  to  procure  Government  securities  exhibits  the 
most  brilliant  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan !  As  we  there- 
fore advance,  the  importance  of  the  'measure  i^  more  ctearrly 
proved ;  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  thi^Thr^e  iind  i  hsSif  Four; 
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•lid  Five  per  cepits.^  to  thnee  per  ceot.,  would  be  fin  infallible  eoi^ae- 
licence  of  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  being  at  100. 

Mr*  Vaasittart  would  thus  have  to  felicitate  the  nation  on  a  saving 
of  about  four  millions  per  annum ;  or,  in  other  words,  four  q^il^ 
llQoa  oi  taxe^  would  be  taken  o£f.  If  we  go  on  philosophising, 
U^at  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  we  arrive  at  a  still  more  feli- 
citous state ;  for  the  funded  debt  being  thus  made  virtually,  circu- 
lateable  to  the  bearer,  we  should  be  so  advantaged  by  its  use,  that 
we  could  not  permit  the  sinking  fund  to  deprive  us  of  so  valuable 
M  circulating  medium,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  the  sink- 
ing f^nd  must  be  abolished !  ^  Thus  five  millions  more  of  taxes 
Ysould  be  taken  off,  making  a  total  of  nine  millions  per  annum  to  be 
r^inoved,  of  the  national  biu-thens !  What  a  change  this,  from  the 
heretofore  gloom  of  Englishmen !  Where  would  then  be  the  pre- 
eviction,  that  '^  the  Christmas  dividend  would  be  the  last  that 
CQuid  be  paid ;''  instead  of  this,  the  danger  of  prosperity  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  our  fifty  thousand  ministers  of  religion  muft 
he  instructed  to  warn  the  nation  against  the  perils  attendant  on  an 
e:xc^ss  of  political  health  !  . 

No  circulatiou  of  private  Notes  payable  to  the  bearer  would  be 
peF«iitted3  but  such  as  were  founded  on  equivalent  deposits ;  the 
privileges,  therefore,  of  the  funded  proprietors  would  be  so  great, 
thftt  numbers  of  them  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
double  interest,  and  capital  would  be  thus  increased.  A  general 
ild.vaBcement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  would 
ta^Le  place,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  1 1 !  The 
leseening  of  the  public  burthens  to  the  enormous  amount  of  nine 
j]uUioB8y  would  inspire  an  impulse  to  national  improvements,  such 
as  nuever  was  before  experienced.  We  should  be  like  the  release 
Isri^lites,  if  the  foUowmg  taxes  were  obliterated  : 


The  duty  on  Salt 

-: r-r-  Window  Lighti 

Sugar 

— Malt        . 

— Candles 

Soap 

■.    '  :. "    '  _ —  Iron 

-T :■■:    ;     Paper 

— .  ■.  >;■■..     Leather 


i:i,500,000 

2,5O0,0QO 

2,000,000 

^,000,000 

300,000 

300,000 

600,000 

400,000 

^Q0,000 

£.  9,000,000 


^k»  BsAk.of  England  basket  the  example  of  issuing  no  more 
l^9tc#  4^  Ipe  mnpttiit  of  )heir  projierty  f  utbpriseSjr  apd  th^r  pre- 
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sent  issue  is  founded  on  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  director 
have,  therefore,  a  claim  on  the 'Legislature,  to  inlpOse  a  similaur 
scrutiny  on  every  other  banking  concern,  as  country  hank  notes  are 
now  virtually  the  circulating  medium  of  the  empire.  Is  it  just  that 
provincial  banks  should  issue  notes  unlimitedly,  and  the  bank  of 

•  England  be  obhged  periodically  to  exhibit  an  inventory  of  their 
goods  and  chattels  P 

But  it  is  contended,  that  such  an  exhibition  to  th«  legislature  is 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,^  as  the  pubKc 
should  be  protected  against  issues  of  notes  unauthorised  by  a  cfor- ' 
responding  capital.  This  is  readily  admitted  :~T-but  shall  the  saf6ty 
of  the  metropolis  alone  engross  the  protection  of  Partiamdnl  ? 
Are  the  remaining  seventeen  millions  of  people  to  have  no  shtffein 
their  solicitude  f  Can  country  bankers  plead  that  thet/  have  a  rifgtat 
to  issue  a  circulating  medium  of  double  the  extent  of  that  of  ib'e 
Bank  of  England,  and  yet  render  no  satisfaction  to  the  national 
rept*es«niative8  ?  .  .      •  v; 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  plan  of  making  the  circulation  of  Ac 
country  dependent  on  a  correspondent  deposit  of  Gov^fti- 
meut  security  is  identically  the  same  as  the  rhaking  of  the  futided 
property  itself  circulateable  to  the  beared. — True:  and  every 
argument  that  I  used,  to  prove  the  awful  destruction  of  capital 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  form  now  used,  of  "  Inscriptioiib  in 
the  Bank  books,''  is  applicable  to  the  presetfit  siibject.  ' 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Ely,  in  his  notes  on  Blackstone,  b.  l,c.  8, 
says,  ^*  The  principal  of  the  debt  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 

*  property  which  the  iiation  has  lost  from  its  capital  for  ever;^'  Wid 
*^  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  so  much  of  its  ^ealtli  bad 
been  thrown  into  the  sea :"  ^ut  by  making  the  funded  property 
virtually  circulateable  to  the  bearer,  it  will  be  so  far  restored  to 
useful  employment.  It  is  overwhelming  to  the  country  to  estilct 
from  the  proceeds  of  industry  thirty  millions  per  annum,  f<»  the 
interest  of  that  capital  which  is  unemployed  and  out  of  circu- 
lation. ,  -    -  -  : 

The  propriety  of  conceding  a  tranferable  security  to  the  funded 
proprietor  has  been  admitted  by  the  literary  arbiters,  in  their  review 
of  my  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt,**^  ^he 
which  showed  the  propriety  of  such-  a  concession.  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review  says,  **  We  are  convinced  that  the  experiment 
may  be  tried  with  the  utmost  safety."  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine says,  "  We  have  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dunni  or 
any  other  plan  which  facilitates  the  augmentation  of  capital  when- 
ever the  commerce  of  the  country  requires  it."  The  Mt>nthly 
•R^^i^  pays  equal  regard  to  my  phtl'^^^nd practical  tmn'^titilmoBt 
universally  desirous  of  its  .adaption:  Gemlemen  of  the^Weflst  end 
of  the  town  amuse  themselves  with  writing  about  public  credit^ 
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•lAi^Migh  ttey  never  ventured  to  approach  the  purlieus  of  the  money 
market.  Financial  subjects  not  being  inatters  of  abstract  calcula- 
tion^ bu;t  of  practical  results,  it  necessarily  follows^  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adopt  any  arrangements  which  are  not  at  variance  with 
some  of  the  fancied  theories  of  these  gentlemen. 

If  it  is  objected,  that  the  transposition  of  funded  property  into 
notes  circulateable  to  the  bearer,  would  cause  so  great  an  aug-» 
mentation  in  the  circulating  medium,  as  to  produce  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. — I  answer :  That  an  increase  of 
Stamp-duty  would  effectually  guard  against  an  excessive  issue, 
and  at  the  same  time  materially  assist  the  revenue.  Besides,  a 
great  part  of  the  NationSil  Debt  consists  of  stock  '^  subjected"  to 
various  purposes,  and  which  only  can  be  transferred  for  Oie  hmited 
and  specified  used  directed  by  the  testators  and  deeds  of  settle-. 
Bient. 

The  present  situation  of.  the  country,  in  respect  to  emigration^ 
particularly  calls  for  an  augmentation  of  the  circulating  medium : 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  withdrawn ; 
and  machinery  has  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing  a  great 
part  of  our  population. 

Instead  of  oppressing  the  countrjf  with  poor-rates,  and  degrading 
the  laboring  classes  by  insisting  on  their  receiving  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  in  the  form  of  alms,  it  is  now  determined  to  disperse 
British  energies  throughout  our  colonies.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  ^nadas,  and  Australasia,  ppen  their  extended  plains. 
If  this  is  attended  to,  the  consumption  of  home  manufactures 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  absence'  of  a  pauper  popula- 
tion,^ and  £e  reduction  of  taxes,  will  make  us,  as  a  manufacturing 
people,  capable  of  competing  in  prices  with  every  nation  upon 
earth.  1  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  highly- 
finished  work  of  Mr.  Frend:  he  very  forcibly  observes,  that  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  remains 
untried.  How  many  villages,  says  he,  are  there  in  England,  whose 
roads  are  scarcely  passable,  and  the  parish  goes  on,  from  year  to 
year,  expending  a  paltry  sum,  hardly  sufficient  to  preserve  them 
from  indictment.  A  considerable  sum,  well  laid  out  at  once, 
would  produce  an  acknowledged  benefit  to  both  rich  and  poor..  If 
the  race  of  our  hardy  peasantry  is  to  be  perpetuated,  let  the  shrewd 
overseer  calculate,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advsmtage  of  the 
parish  to  render  Ihem  independent.  I  do  not  doubt,  that^  except 
in  the  instance  of  the  diseased  and  impotent,  those  who  now  re- 
ceive the  miserable  parish  dole,  mighty  by  a  trifling,  expenditure,  be 
transformed  into  beings  of  eminence. 

Wedo  not  understand  colonization.  The  Romans,  when  they  took 
possession  of  this  country,  then  c^^lled  the  fag-end  of  the  earth. 
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pierced  it  with  roadj,  and  in  a  short  dxoB  the  deH^t  w|m  tunned, 
into  fertile  fields^  and  villas  and  temples  rose  in  every  direction.  W» 
have  to  lament  the  narrow-minded  view  of  vulgar  politics,  .and  the 
petty  expedients  of  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
attend  to  the  discoveries  of  men  of  niiud,  we  shall  find  that  if  a 
parish  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent.^  and  raise  fifty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  the  whole  debt  would  be  paid  off  in  y^ 
fiftieth  year  from  the  time  that  the  debt  was  contracted ! ! ! 

What  a  total  disregard  to  the  energies  of  capital  does  that 
clergyman  show,  when,  forgetful  of  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarch^ 
i^es,  he  would  recommend  the  restraining  of  mar.riages  amoog 
the  poor!  he  might  as  well  recommend  the  euiargemept  pf 
Covent-Garden  Piazzas.  When  he  reads  the  lesson  pj-escrihei 
to  him  as  a  duty  in  the  church  service,  and  pronounces,  ^'  Bles^if^ 
is  the  man  that  has  his  quiver  full/'(()f  children,)  he  should  be  cai^ 
ful  to  be  consistent : — hut  if  he  will  forsake  the  political  jecojaqmy 
of  the  hero  of  JaflFa,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  jxerfect  consistei^ 
between  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  the  learnvag  and  practii;^ 
of  Greece  and  Ronae,  in  this  jespect.  The  Roman  legions  w^ti^ 
not  more  capable  of  labor  than  the  supernumeraries  in  a^r 
streets,  or  tjie  roundsuieu  ^f  our  villages  ;  yet  the  Roqians,  wjhea 
engaged  in  alipost  .continual  warfaje  with  th^  Aborigines  of  tbii 
country,  filled  it  wilh  thpir  refinenientJi.  X*^ey  .coujjidered  .tj^e 
number  pf  people  as  the  strength  of  nation;;.  Great  j^ritain  if 
identified  withhjer  colonies^  and  hundredsof  industrious  cultiv^atpri 
would  expatriate  themselves  to  become  possessors  o/  estates.  The 
late  war  ought  to  ^lave  taught  this  country  the  energies  jthftt 
capital  inspires ;  and  it  would  be  blasphemy  again$^t  heaven^  andtbe 
eternal  disgrace  of  human  prudence,  if  greater  and  more  henefi<;;ifil 
operations  could  not  be  effected  during  a  time  of  peaqe ! 

How  applicable  then  will  be  the  introduction  of . additional  circijir 
lating  medium  ?  The  high  prices  which  will  be  given  for  Govern- 
ment securities,  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  wjll  Jor,ce  the  preseol 
proprietors  to  apply  their  capital  for  the  advantage  of  oi^r 
colonies. 

But  the  respectability  of  the  present  .countiy  bankers  should  .b^ 
preserved,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  greatness  ;  they  blush, 
themselves,  at  the  presumption  which  a  forty-pounds  licence  in^piriBiL ! 
Shall  individuals  dare  to  foist  on  the  unsuspecting  peasantry  miUio|p^sf 
of  one-pcnuid  notes,  with  no  other  certificate  of  pro^perty  than  ihe 
yearly  Staujp-ofiice  receipt  ?  The  United  States,  although  they 
admit,  in  general,  British  law  ;  yet  they  have  avoided  thip  error, 
anrf  require  additional  proofs  of  property.  JSjIany  a  country  jp^dh^* 
may  l^^e  p;esu];ned  to  be  au0iciently  xespio^ible  Xo  i^ue  nf^te^^  if  a 
lioence  is  the  only  qufdificaiiqn !    I    have    heated  ^i^  mmsat 
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bankcir  lament  tbe  circumstaQce ;  and  whea  it  it  announced  in 
Parliament^  that  a  Cork  Bank  has  failed  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds^  and  will  oiAy  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  U  is  time 
to  expect  legislative  interference. 

The  most  considerable  part  of  our  commerce,  at  this  time,  is 
derived  from  our  own  settlements.  Is  the  air  and  sun  of  England 
80  siilubrious  that,  with  equally  good  land,  i^d  surrounded  by  a 
British. population,  does  an  estate  in  Upper  Canada,  or  the  Capa 
q{  Good  Hope,  offer  no  charms?  Britons,  who  reiterate  dial 
they  ^*  rule  the  waves^'*  are  they  terriiied.  at  a  three  montJis'  voyage  ? 
or,  h  a  Canadian  winter  insuperable  to  constitutions  habituated  to 
weekly  changes  of  thirty  degrees  ? 

^li  Australasia  every  European  fruit  flourishes,  besides  many  that 
are  indigenous  to  the  climate.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  its. 
extesai  and  its  connexicm  with  India>  may  hereafter  rival  the  United 
Stsites  ;  and  in  Upper  Canada,  the  peacth  and  the  nectarine  ripen 
in  the  open  air!  In  Oss^nftoia,  an  eictensive  district  near  the 
aaurces  of  the  Mississipi  and  the  Missoi^-i,  Lord  Selkirk  hufi 
esitablished  about  500  persons,  with  the  advantage  of  wajter-carriage^ 
nvher^  the  naturaj  produce  of  the  soil  is  cheirries,  pears,  grapes,. 
&c. ;  whjBre  salt  springs  and  coal-mines  are  cpmmon  ;  and  where 
horses  and  cows  may  he  left  out  all  the  winter.  It  is  declaned,  on 
oath,  in  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  during  4iha 
last  Sessions,  *'  That  the  {led  River  country  is  the  most  deJigbt*> 
fill  the  deponent  ever  vis^ited ;  that  the  soil  is  fertile  beyond  any  he 
has  ever  seen ;  and  the  climate  so  healthy,  that  during  his  whole 
residence  ,thei;e,  (thirteen  years,)  he  i^ever  knew  any  person  to  have' 
a  feyer,  or  to  be  troubled  with  any  sickness  which  did  not  arise  from 
ca^Wialtie^.^'  ^*  That  the  price  often  paid  to  an  Indian  for  a  huffalo 
is  only  two  horn  .combs."  May  it  not  be  asked.  Can  such  Aor 
mihins  be  the  property  of  a  people  who  are  piled  together  in  filthy 
IVQrkhouses  ? 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  House  of  ^Commons,  as«to  the  inconve* 
i^ienqies  suffered  by -the  em^rgnts  in  Upper  Canada ;  hut  be  it 
reaiembered,  these  principally  consisted  of  disappointed  trans-Alle'» 
gani^f)  adventurers,  who  had  expended  every  mean  of  support  in 
their  wilderness  tpur.  A  direct  voyage  to  Van  Dieman's  land  may 
be  made  by  a  steerage  passenger  for  lliirty  pounds ;  and  to  the 
C^^  of'Good  Hope,  for  fifteen  pounds  !  It  is  pitiable  that  the 
legislature  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  trifling  expense  which 
parishes  would  incur  by  the  support  of  their  poor  in  our  Colonies, 
pr^»r  to  their  reaping  their  first  harvest.  Reckoning  that  a  man  eat* 
tf^Plb.  .of  pork,  or  its  equivalent,  arid  4bat  he  requires  ^MSb.  jot 
flour,  during  the  ^sjt  twdve  jnonths^  foir  )m  entire  iuppoit ;  vjet 
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these  two  articles,  at  the  present  current  prices,  would  not  cause 
an  expenditure  of  above  seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  Navy  of  £ng]and  may  as  well  rot  in  the 
harbours  of  New  South  Wales,  as  in  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth ; 
especially  as  the  opening  trade  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the 
contiguity  of  India,  might  make  the  former  station  n^ore  eligible. 

I  have  now  to  notice  the  crude  ideas  floating  in  men's  minds, 
«and  too  often  escaping  in  conversa(tion^  in  companies  which  ought 
to  be  better  informed,  on  the  extinction,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  by  a  sponge.  Disgraceful  ideas !  Whatever  may  be 
the  other  distinctions  among  men,  there  is  one  fixed  in  nature: 
men  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  holiest  and  the  dishonest ;  and 
whoever  does  not  pay  his  debts,  whatever  his  rank  in  society,  bis 
true  place  is  in  the  latter  class,  unless  he  cap  prove  that  he  did  not 
contract  his  debts  disgracefully,  and  from  misfortune  only  is  unable 
to  pay  them.  But  it  is  pleaded  by  some,  that  they  were  ijot  par- 
ties to  the  borrowing  of  the  National  Debt.  Absurd  reasoning ! 
There  is  scarcely  an  Englishman  who  does  not  venerate  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament;  and  shall  those  chapters  only  be  expunged,' 
which  drew  frOm  confiding  individuals  a  deposit  of  their  proper^  f 

If  vire  talk  of  the  millions  we  owe, — look  at  the  riches  we  possess 
as  a  nation — 'in  our  land,  houses,  mines,  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured produce.  Look  at  the  comparative  ease  from  taxation  which 
^e  now  enjoy,  by  havitig  been  relieved  from  fifteen  piillions  of 
taxea.  Can  strained  comparisons. of  the  quarterly  produce  of  the 
revenue,  if  there  be  occasional  deficiencies,  dissuade  men  of 
landed  and  funded  property  from  enjoying  the  exemption  from  the 
income  Tax  ?  Besides,  the  National  Debt,  strictly  speaking,  is 
fnerely,-^~That  a  part  of  the  individuals  owe  the  whole  of  the  indi* 
▼iduals  certain  aimiiities :  if  new  privileges  are  attached  to  the  se- 
curities which  are  now  given  to  these  annuitants, — that  is,  if  the 
funded  proprietors  are  permitted,  according  to  Mr.  VansittaTt*s 
proposition,  to  issue  one-pound  notes, — they  would  ultimately  be 
contented  to  moeive  a  much  less  sum  by  way  of  interest ;  or,  in 
other  words,  theamount  of  taxes  which  w6uld  be  required  to  pay 
the  interest  of  these  annuities  would  be  greatly  diminished  :  for  if 
the  5  par  cent.  Consols,  rose  above  100,  the  S^,4,  and  5  per  cents, 
would  necessarily  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent. ! 

TraBsferal)le  securities  being  virtually  conceded  to  the  public 
creditor,  they  would  form  an  additional  floating  capital  for  the  em- 
ployment of  indosftlry,  which  would  reduce  the  poor-rates,  and 
inspire  ooanmerce  with  extraordinary  powers.  New  primqiples 
wookl  be  added  to  sciencer-^tbe  arts  would  be  diffused— macfaiBery 
expanted^-^lherfaoe  of  the  country  improved^  and  every  individual 
would  find  employment. 
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Mr.  Cobbett  is  one  who  denies  the  imprescriptible  demands  of 
the  public  creditor ;  but  I  will  boldly  advocate  their  honest  claims  : 
patriots  should  care  for  the  individuals  composing  the  community. 
The  widows  of  those  who  lent  their  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  first  war  of  the  late  reign,  or  the  females  to  whom  have  de- 
scended the  personal  property  of  Hampshire  freeholders;,  have 
surely  a  claim  to  receive  their  interest  from  the  rental  of  that  land 
'  which  their  money  defended  in  the  late  wars.  Estates  are  not 
held  by  fprce  of  arms,  but  by  the  authority  of  that  Government 
which  borrowed  the  money  now  constituting  the  public  dd>t. 

Mr.  Cobbett  asserts,  '^  That  the  present  sum  of  taxes  ^  never 
could  be  collected  from  a  quantity  of  circulating  medium  which 
would  be  small  enough  to  enable  the  Bank  to  Festime  cash  pay- 
ments." This  is  merely  reiterating  the  intimations  of  the  Bank  Di-. 
rectors  during  the  former  Session  of  Parliament ;  but  by  making 
the  funded  property  virtually  circulateable  to  the  bearery  such  an 
inicrease  would  take  place  in  the  circulating  medium,  '*  that  the 
present  sum  of  taxes"  could  be  easily  paid. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  tried  wisdom  ai  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  proposes  the  plan — we  have  the  experience  of  the 
Bank  Directors,  to  urge  its  adoption  ;  and  we  have  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  strongest  minds  in  Europe,  as  to  the  necessity  of  in» 
creaisingthe  circulating  medium. 

A  wise  man  would  pay  the  greatest  attention  in  fortifying  that 
part  of  a  fortress  where  it  was  known  an  attack  was  meditated  : 
should  we  not,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  information  comnm- 
nioated,  when  Mr.  Cobbett  says,  '^  Under  the  present  systein^  it 
is  impossible  that  this  country  should  not  go  on  decliningi"  Again  : 
**  It  is  easy  to  see,  nay,  every  body  now  says  it,  that  tke  interest  of 
the  debt  cannot  be  much  longer  paid,  without  a  resort- to  extraordi- 
nary means."  "I  know  that  the  paper  fabric  will  go  to  pieces." 
Again  he  says,  "  The  election  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  Parliament 
will  do  nothing  towards  restoring  the  country  to  freedom,  unless  we 
should,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  find  that  this  young  man  has  some- 
tliifkg  to  propose  to  shake  the  stock-jobbing  concern."  And  again : 
*'  The  very  thought  of  the  debt  and  the  taxes  cheers  (the  Reformers) 
in  the  greatest  gloom."  And,  as  if  sure  of  victory,  and  that  wte 
fthould,  like  the  Assyrians,  turn  our  arms  one  against  another,  he 
adds,  '^  The  only  real  struggle  is  that  uhich  is  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  Land  and  the  Funds;  with  which  I  hope  that  no  Re- 
former will  ever  meddle  any  farther  than  just  to  see.  fair  play." 
Is  not  all  this  admonitory  to  us  to  increase  the  drculating  iftiediiiiu, 
accordirtg  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Bank  Directors^  svhb  'Are  the 
roost  independent,  the  moat  intelligent,  and  the  mott^experiepced 
men,  in  money  matters,  in  the  world?    And  ougbli  we  n6t  imme- 
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diately^-^kuovring,  as  it  were^  at  what  hour  the  thief  ^itt  cojneyr-to 
watchy  and  not  to  suffer  our  house  to  be  broken  through  ?  Tjti^ 
an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  should  immediately  tajoa 
place,  IS  clear  to  every  loyal  and  reflecting  mind.  Take  the  expe- 
xieiice  of  modern  times.  Whilst  Bank  notes  were  plentiful^  t^e 
countrv  flourished,  although  there  were  uo  guineas!  When  Bank 
DOie»  became  scarce,  the  couutry  suffered !  jyir.  Cobbett  s^en^ 
to  be  aware  of  this  circumstance ;  for  he  say9,  *'  Our  power,  such 
1^  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  against  the  French  nation,  is 
apparently  gone  already.  It  appears  to  have  been  merely  the  ^ect 
fiSf  a  money  operation ! " 

lo  htisuate,  therefore^  under  our  present  circumstanpes,  is  likji 
sufferniu  the  vital  spark  to  flutter,  whilst  we  are  trying  esperimeots 
f9  to  what  privations  the  body-pohtic  will  bear.  The  circulating 
medium,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  what  the  blood  is  in  tb^ 
fauinan  structure.  Bank  nqtes  have  been  reduced  about  ten  mil- 
lions ;  and  although  our  political  health  remains  undiminished, 
through  the  impetus  of  the  late  extended  paper  system,  yet  that 
▼Igor  will  abate. 

The  time  is  now  come  to  establish  on  a  philosophical  base,  the 
advantages  of  that  system  which  necessity,  the  mother  o£  invention, 
imposed !  1  was  so  ignorant  of  the  blessing  Providence  designed 
us,  that  1  recommended  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  plan,  by  which  the  Bank 
Restriction  ^ct  would  have  been  prevented  ;  but  the  same  Provi- 
deoce,  which  drove  us  to  that  necessity,  has  happily  led  us  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system,  whereby  an  Order  in  Council  will,  at  any 
tiaie,  prevent  depredators  from  despoiling  our  country  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ! 

ArgupientatifVely  speaking,  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  .the  lesa 
solvent,  if  it  should  l^ave  five  millions  of  Hankers'  acceptances  or 
Government  securities  in  its  bureau,  instead  of  five  millions  of 
bullion  in  its  cellar.  Perhaps  the  former  circumstance  would  be 
judic^^us  and  creditai)le  to  their  understandings  as  merchants ;  and 
the  country  would  appreciate  their  wisdom.  This  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  non-representative  paper  circulation.  The 
Bank  o^  England,  under  the  Restriction  Act,  were  always  capable 
of  pleating,  every  demand. 

In  th^  ye(ir  1797>  a  climacteric  period  restored  health  to  our 
Vinaucial  Syatem  !  The  Order  in  Council  providentially  led  to  the 
e^tabUsbpient  of  the  Representative  Paper  System ;  that  syste^ 
occasioned  an  enlarged  circulation,  which  has  produced  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  country,  has  filled  it  with  no^gui- 
ficei|cf,  and  advanced  i^achinery  to  its  (apparent)  utmost  iinaiu. 
Wj^^l^^hislie  id^^lfi  ther^for^,  not  to  confirm  a  system  which  i& 
^tti.fapf^bl^  of  enWging  die  c^^forts  of  the  hunian  species. 
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'  Oibift  iiiiitmn  wri  profiting  by  our  kdoii^Iedge.  ^ft^r  tlie  publU 
c'ati6ti  of  my  paitipfalet,  Prussia^  hearing  it  was  our  inteiktionf  to 
iHkke  the  funded  property  transferable  to  the  bearer^  immediately 
icdopted  the  suggestion ;  and  the  American  legislature  have  no# 
be/ore  them  ''  An  Act  to  establish  a  circulating  medium  for  tbd 
Uiiited  States,  and  to  sustain  the  credit  and  utility  thereof."  It 
embraces  an  issue  of  Government  paper,  transferable  by  delivery, 
and  calculated  to  come  in  aid  of  specie,  and  of  paper  equivalent 
to  spe'de— to  increase  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  which 
is  nov^  supposed  to  be  less  than  nece^ary  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  internal  intercourse. 

Itf  r.  Cobbett  remarlcs,  that  it  is  always  a  proof  of  a  conscious 
Weakness  in  his  cause,  when  an  advocate  resorts  to  misrepreseiH 
tat  ion.  1  wotild  be  so  liberal  to  Mr.  Cobbett  as  to  quote  the  ge^ 
fieral  scope  of  his  observations,  rather  than  isolated  passages.  He 
»ays>  ''The  things  which  are  finally  to  influence  the  discussion, -are 
ipuch  more  of  a  Financial,  than  of  a  Political  character;  and  that 
REFOR]!»f  will  never  take  place  until  the  Paper  fabric  be  well 
shaken.*' 

If  a  REFORM  in  Parliament  is  treated  as  a  consequence  aris- 
ing fr6ra  th^  destruction  of  Funded  Property,  the  nature  of  Uni- 
V^i'Sal  SdfFf ag^  is  strikingly  exhibited ! ! ! 

If  lAt.  Cobbett  had  taken  the  general  scope  of  Mr.  Canning's 
remarks,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  making  many 
of  his  observations.  Well  may  Mr.  Canning  argue,  *'  That  wc 
live  under  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  that  to  add  to  the  present 
preponderating  democratic  ascendency,  would  threaten  the  de^ 
struction  of  our  equally  poised  Constitution/'  But  he  might  have' 
gon^  fahher^-^^nd  if  he  will  oblige  the  country  by  publishing  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  he  could  show  that  if  Mr.  Cobbett  is 
right,  the  most  horrid  alarm  ought  to  be  entertained  from  th6 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Reform.  Farewell  to  the  receiving 
Petitions  for  Universal  Suffrage,  if  it  is  to  arise  as  an  effect  from  the 
levelling  of  all  the  distinctions  of  life  ! 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Cobbett's  remarks  on  some  of  the  lower  ordefs, 
of  Coventry  :— -he  slays,  "  Afriend  who  saw  these  man-brutes  said, 
that  they  shook  his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  1  But  I  see 
no  Reason  at  all  for  such  a  conviction :  I  believe,  and  I  have  long 
believed,  that  there  are  more  sorts  of  men  than  there  are  of  dogs. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  a  creature's  walking  upon  two  legs,  iS 
no  proof  that  he  is  of  the  same  sort,  or  kind^  as  I  am ;  or  as  any 
ihin  of  blind  is.*' 

Ak-e  the  representatives  of  such  men  as  these,  fit  judges  of  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  present  relations  of  property?  Sorely 
if  the  '^  Ayes"  are  **  to  have  it,'*  the  majority  of  our  population 
will  give  a  Speedy  decision ! 
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On  the  other  band,  "were  our  countrymen  veil  educaitedy  no  i 
vho  considered  his  true  relation  to  his  fellow-men^  would  dare  to 
contend  against  universal  suffrage  ; — but  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  such  a  .«ystem  at  the  present  day,  woUld  be  like  permitting  tb« 
South  of  Ireland  exclusively  to  legislate  for  the  British  Empire ! 

Admitting  this  description  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  to  be  applicable  to^ 
the  lower  orders  in  general,  are  not  the  religious  institutions  Mr. 
Canning  contends  for,  desirable  in  such  a  state  of  society  ? 

But  can  Mr.  Cobbetc  believe  for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Cannings 
whom  it  is  very  obvious  he  is  proud  of,  as  being  an  Englishman, 
and  v^'hom  he  seems  to  consider  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
education  in  Europe — can  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  say,  for  a  moment 
believe  that  Mr.  Canning  knows  so  little  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
as  to  suppose  its  residence  in  the  human  heart  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  a  Tory  administration  ?  The  simple  fact  is^  that 
Mr.  Canning  contends  that  the  relations  of  property  might  best  be 
preserved  by  the  upholding  of  our  religious  institutions. 

it  may  likewise  be  contended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  limited 
monarchy  under  which  we  were  born — That  we  hare  no  rig/U  to 
demolish  those  ancient  authorities  which^  Mr.  Cobbett's  reading 
will  inform  him^  have  preserved  literature  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  barbarism.  It  is  very  well  in  these  days  to  rejoice  over  the 
destruction  of  monasteries  of  Henry  VIlI/s  time:  but  if  we 
are  honest,  we  shall  allow  that  to  such  institutions  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  our  alphabet;  and  that  from  the  modem  clergy, 
have  emanated,  perhaps,  nine  tenths  of  all  those  productions  which 
have  advanced  literature !  It  is  quite  a  distinct  subject  to  argue 
at  this  time,  when  knowledge  is  increased, — that  if  we  had  to' 
commence  a  new  order  of  things, — religion  (as  in  America)  might 
be  preserved  without  being  connected  with  the  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor  :  Mr.  Cobbett. 
surely  will,  on  reflection,  abjure  the  injustice  of  affixing  the  title  c^ 
^^  Tax-eaters  "  to  the  pubhc  aignuitants.  They  may  be  maiden 
aunts  and  orphans^  who  simply  receive  their  pittance  of  interest 
from  money  possibly  invested  in  the  public  funds  at  100/.,  and 
which*  would,  therefore,  barely  pay  them  S  per  cent,  per  annum, 
whilst  the  hereditary  descendant,  nephew  or  brother,  enjoys  an  estate, 
the  rental  of  which  has  been  tripled  during  th^  life-time  of  the 
public  annuitant,  whose  income  may  be  reduced,  but  never  can  be 
augmented*  . 

.  I  have  before  said,  that  the  destruction  of  the  claims  of  the 
funded  creditor  can  only  be  Contemplated  with  reference  to  an 
entim  anmhilation  of  the'  present  distribution  of  property;  but  a 
more  extensive  disorder  woul^  occur,  for  the  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor  would  ceaae«,^*^Aii}an  may  owe  an  individual  merchant 
many  thousand  pounds,   who  has  only  funded  property  to  meet  the 
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deaand-— anotber  may  have  lately  sold  hifl  stock,  and  lent  hit 
money  to  commissioners  for  the  construction  of  a  road;  or  ha 
may  have  purchased  very  largely  of  an  article,  the  price  of  which 
lie,  by  a  monopoly,  wishes  to  enhance  !  Is  the  latter  gentleman 
ao  worthy,  that  he  should  be  exclusive/y  protected  in  his  possessions, 
when  half  the  property  of  the  kingdom  would  be  swept  away  i 
What  compensation  could  be  offered  to  the  hospitals  and  public 
charities,  for  the  robbing  of  them  of  their  principal  support  f  But 
individual  sufferers,  (women  of  retired  habits,  and  geutlemeo  of 
literary  pursuits^  the  age;]  and  the  infirm,)  would  form,  in  their 
a^regate,  as  deplorable  «  picture  as  the  cripples  of  St.  Bartholo^ 
mew's  or  St.  George's  ! 

Mr.  Cobbett  has  taken  some  pains,  in  his  Registet  of  the  2€nd 
inst.,  in  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  paying. 
oflF  a  part  of  the  National  Debt^  according  to  Mr.  Heathfield's 
and  Mr.  Ricardo'^s  plan.  The  attachment  of  BiigUshmen  to  *'  thingt 
as  they  are,"  will  probably  resist  the  power  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
eloquence ;  yet  Mr^  Cobbett  ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  noticed 
that,  by  the  people  of  property  paying  off  a  sixth  part  of  the 
National  Debt,  the  poor  of  the  land  would  be  disburthened  of 
nine  millions  of  taxes !— that  is,  the  taxes  1  have  enupierated  in 
page  267^  viz. :  the  window-light,  the  duties  on  salt,  sugar,  malt, 
candles,  soap,  iron,  paper,  and  leather,  might  be  taken  off.  Would 
jQOt  this  plan,  therefore,  be  truly  patriotic  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  property  f  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  this  contributiofr 
would  not  be  exacted  from  the  laboring  classes,  although  personal 
industry  would  cease  to  contribute  to  the  above  taxes.  The 
question  is — whether  an  exemption  from  the  above  taxes  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  capitalists  for  the  ideonvenience  of 
iheir  subscribing  a  sixth  part  of  their  properly  i 

With  regard  to  plundering  the  public  creditor — ^as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  would  be  injudicious.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  a 
tradesman,  or  his  workmen,  if  their  proportion  of  the  thirty  mUlions 
of  taxes  was  taken  off,  when  every  gentleman,  served  by  them, 
mediately  derives  his  income  from  the  public  funds  i  In  fact, 
commerce  receives  its  principal  support  from  the  quarterly  payments, 
of  interest  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Cobbett  seriously  puts  the  question  "  Do  yon 
wish  the  interest  to  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  full  to  the 
fund-holder  i" — let  us  answer  in  the  afiirmative,  with  an  autho- 
rity that  would  testify  our  detestation  of  harbofiog  an  idea  of 
defrauding  the  national  creditor  of  his  due,  violating  the  laws  be** 
tween  man  and  man,  and  sactioning  fraud,. deoeityt^ndctishonttty. 

No,  25,  Hation  Garden,  London'. 

St.  George's  day,  April  «4,  IMO^ 
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I  have  filled  him  with  the  Spieit  of  Oob,  in  wisdom  and  in  understand- 
ing)  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cun- 
ning works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  hrass,  and  incuttiBK  of 
stones  to  set  them^  and  in  carving  of  timber— and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that 
are  wi»e-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom.  EzoduSi  xxxi.  S. 
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I  Alt  desirous  to  show  my  sense  of  your  kindness^  by  com- 
plying with  your  request  in  the  best  manner  In  my  power.  I 
fnall^  therefore,  candidly  state  to  you  my  sentiments,  and,  I  hope, 
with  a  due  humility;  though  the  long-endured  contempt  cast  upon 
our  race  has,  I  trust,  npt  totally  destroyed  that  upright  steadfast- 
fiess  of  soul  on  which  «iMiiiiti^n  ch^ta<!tiE>r  rests,  and  which  a)one 
can  enable  man,  either  to  look  his  fellow-creature  in  the  face,  or  to 
elevate  his  hopes  to  the  divine  mercy, — which  the  cringing  of  the 
hypocrite  will  surely  never  obtain. 

Providence,  in  subjecting  us  to  the  hatred,  whether  deservied  or' 
BOt,  of  the  rest  of  manl^ind,  has  not,  in  i&v  opinion^  hid'  its  titrse 
i^bpQn  US)  bntrzAtr^'mii^tei-AefiOiMyd^cka^iemeni'^v^^^  thb 
^spirftiRd  fprid^  vt  tmr'^n([<«r  highFy^fiavdf^d  hation'  Ms  1:ffieSl 
VIbWh  tf|>6h  iMfr  eiilett  "daitt^en. '  T^W'tHit  manj  ainohlst  us 
have  S6  far  profifid  by  the  lesson,  as  "to  be  'deeply  sensiWe  of  the 
truth  that  God  is  the  equal  and  universal  father  of  all  matikind. 
For  mv  own  part,  I  am  frfiy*persuaded  that  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  has  watched  over  us  for  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
with  as  merciful  an  eye  as  ever  beamed  upon  the  day  of  our 
pationat  prosperity.  The  boasted  cHwlty  which  marked  our  entry 
into  Palestine,  and  the  exterminating  persecution  of  its  wretched 
and  ignorant  inhabitants,  has  not  hien  exceeded,  even  by  that  of 
our  enemies,  persecutors  and  slanderers,  who  with  the  sanie  pious  ^ 
rage  have  scattered  ai^d  hunted  us  as  beast?  over  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  nor  are  our  natiditfal^cilMto  and  sufferings  either  singu- 
lar or  rare  examples  of  die  extreme  horrors  of  war,  and  the  firfjr  of 
fanaticiam.  1 

Permit  me  to  saVi  Sir,  witIf6^^lAean]flg  the  lea^  oflfehde^  that 
the  professors ^f  GhfiiUanity  haven't  profited  ih  'Mi'Vjf^ 
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'  irarmng^of  our  example  as  they  might  have  done;  even  at  this 
duf  the  religious  inetitmions  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  are 
aot  totally  V  free  frcmi  the  spirit  of  uncharitableness,  or  from  the 
eovruptions  that  itaturaUy  take  root  in  the  soil  of  superstition. 
It  would  be  unjust}  however,  to  deny  that  of  late  years,  and  in 
dii«  Hjountiy  -eepecially,  Chrittiatmy  haS'  evinced  a  more  humane 
atid  ^benevok^nt  character ;  -  anA  theret^y-iAsiniilated  itself,  in  a  higher 
degree,  with  that  of  its  great  founder. 

I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  also,  what  is  my  honest  and  sincert^ 
belief,  that,  in  this  progress  towards  liumanity  and  tke  true  r^-  ^ 
gion  i^tke  hearty  my  poor  brethren  have  not  remained  entirely 
behind  ^em.  Their  htuxrble  ^viKtU0»>4nre  indeed  unblazoned  by 
ftatiiMial  ^at ;  ^e  applause  of  Senates  and  of  popular  associations^ 
«  they  must  not  look  to  have  ;*'  but  in  the  bosom  of  doniestic'life, 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  they  are  neither  secluded  from  the 
dmoe  influence,  ngir  denied  the  $acre4  oicisolatioa  of>  an  ^pproiring 
conscience ;  they  believe  and  feel  thgt  God  is  still /^ir  God*  \t 
is  not  ^ue,  as  mistaken  zealots  have  cruelly  supposed,  that  but; 
humanity  and.our  privileges  as  moral  beings  have  bajn  suspended 
eteir  sinire  the  destruction  of  our  city. 

yfe  have  been  taught,  indeed,  a  severe  lesson  of  humiiSty.-— ' 
We  have  learned  charity  from, the  hard-hearted,  and  tolerance 
from  the  intolerant^  nor  have  even  the  corruptions  which  huve 
o^asionlatly  deformed  the  purer  doctrines  of  Christianity  failed  of 
tlyeir  warning  influence,  in  detaching  us  from  some  of  tne  grosser 
prejudices  derived  from  a  barbarous  antiquity. — ^I  may  say  at  le;^st : 
for  «nyself,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  singular  in  this,  ths|t  the  prejudice?* 
of  my  Tdigious  education  have  not  so  far  blinded  my  eyejsafi  tq, 
prevent.my  perceiving,  that,  while  superstition  h^s  decayee>  fiaonfo! . 
arid  rclEgron  have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  science  vx  the.:  x 
modem  worM  i  nor  have  I  failed  to  observe  that,  although  i^hSor  ' 
sophy  is.  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  divine  impulse  .of  th9  moral  feeUng^^ 
aJqne'has  been  found  stroqg  enough  to  stem  the  tQrrent  of  sCep-? 
tifism,— -that  river .  of  deypair,  which  the  reason  of  n\an  mu^ 
ihWitably  pass  before  ijtoan  attaiin  the  heights  of  religicHis  cidti^a*: 
tlon. '  : : 

Tet,  thoujgh  the  basis  of  religion  v$  so  deeply  and  firmly  pbntted 
in-tfwf  insfincdve  iiatjire  pf  man,  that  even  the,  wildest  erroirs  of 
•peculation  can  ni^er  totally  detach  him  from  it;-<rl  zpx  convinced 
that  sound  philosephy^  alone  can  give  .to  Ae  ^mind  thejieace,  of 
matoi,^  whi(?h.is  n^ccjssary  to  confirm  and  secure  tha^  of  coimcience. 
itifclt*  'Error  may  disturb  and  endanger  the  best  disposed  niilid  ; 
and  *su^ersti^n  is  but  a  temporary  and  a  trea<:herotts  prop  to  tme 
devolion.^   '".,,. 

^irtllnowcbxifess  to  yot^  Sir,  tbatj  in  the  oTerthit)W  oftli« 
ceremoriM  )aw  df  SOcAe^^i  see^tfae  hand  t)f  a  drrnie  proridence :  f 
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neither  expect  nor  wish  diat  it  should  1)e  restored.  God  foibU 
that  we  should  go  back  to  the  symbolical  sacrifice  of  animals  ; 
however  necessary  this  might  be,  in  a  barbarous  age,  to  awaken  by 
a  coarse  sensible  image  the  sacred  feeling  of  moral  disinterested^ 
ness. 

I  will  go  further,  and  acknowledge,  that  I  not  only  respect  and 
admire  the  New  Testament,  but  gladly  receive  many  of  its  impor- 
tant truths. 

I  consider  it  as  a  spiritual  commentary  upon  the  Old,  and  as 
throwing  great  light  upon  the  true  and  essential  nature  of  religion 
in  general. 

To  me  it  appears  that  all  received  religions,  in  all  countries,  ate 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  moral  perfectioning 
of  the  various  communities  and  bodies  of  men  ;  and  as,  in  this 
country,  one  sect  may  receive  instruction  from  the  teachers  of 
another  sect,  so  I  as  a  Jew  am  glad  to  purify  my  notions  of  religion 
by  the  aid  of  the  Gospel. 

'.  After  all,  there  is  a  fluctuation  and  a  progressive  change,  for  die 
better  I  trust,  in  all  human  afiairs  ;  and  perhaps  the  Christian  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  not  a  wiser  or  a  better  character  than 
thjB  Jew  of  the  nineteenth. 

It  is  not  a  new  observation  nor  a  trivial  one,  that  an  imperfect 
religion,  when  sincerely  followed,  is  more  effectual  to  salvation 
than  the  most  perfect,  in  which  the  heart  is  not  so  deeply  con-. 
cemed.  And  as  no  external  tyranny  can  coerce  the  conscience, 
or  impose  faith  upon  the  mind,  that  has  the  virtue,  the  courage, 
and  the  wisdom  to  think  for  itself^  man  must  ever  be  j^^,  to 
whatever  church  he  is  united,  to  interpret  its  doctrine^,  and  to 
limit  his  internal  reception  of  them,  according  to  the  degree  of 
enlightenment  with  which  providence  has  blessed  hiifa.-^It  is  thus 
that  the  tone  and  temper  of  religious  institutions '  are  gradually 
purified,  though  their  formularies  and  canons  remain  the  same. 

On  the  strength  of  this  freedom,  I  have  not  hesitated,  though  a 
Jew,  to  adopt  in  a  certain  sense  some  of  the  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity  5  I  do  not,  however,  flatter  myself  that  I  have  done  entire 
justice  to  its  doctrines 5  nor  have  I  undertaken  to  strike  a  balance- 
of  excellencies  and^  defects  between  it  and  the  Mbsatddf  ^dter 
institutions :  this  woiild  require  more  learning  thari  I  poss^«— 
Besides,  my  object  is  not  to  lessen  the  ctedit  of  either  $  but 
merely  to  satisfy,  my  own  conscience  and  to  enlighten  my  mttutt. 

As  a  man,  t  feel  that  I  possess  an /zmm^zT' nature,  and  pdWerful 
instincts  that  '        '  *    '       ^^n.^::       x.  .  r  r.^i....   __ 


^  inteUi|;epJD^  wit^^ 
naturejn  ^u^^c  _  ^ 
rational^  that  is  to  say,  moral  principles.*   This  moiritl  ins^met^ 
which  I  can  no  more  shake  off  tlum  I  can  hunger  or  thirsl^  oam*. 
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pels  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  responsible  being,  and  to 
believe  myself  possessed  of  a  rational  free  will,  superior  to  every 
material  and  sensual  impulse.  I  therefore  condemn  myself  vrhen^ 
ever  my  inferior^  masters  my  superior  nature ; — and  in  this  voice 
of  Conscience,  which  proclatms  the  duty^  and  therein  the  adi&quate 
Strength,  of  tiie  rational  will  to  maintain  itself  agaiiist  all  the  powers 
qfnaturet  I  find  the^  proof  of  the  immortality  of  that  being  in 
nvhich  it  resides. — This  proof  is  not  indeed  intuitive,  for  we  can- 
not see  the.  soul  and  its  sensible  powers  %> — it  consists  tn^  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  beHefin  our  moral  existence. 

This  struggle  of  the  two  natures  of  man,  Sljint  Paul  refers  to ; 
and  this  idea  of  the  sout^  Plato  considered  as  the  memory  of  a 
prior  state  qfemstence :   which  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  the 
JiUl  of  map,  allegorically  signified  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  great  ol^ject  of  all  religion,  an4  what  alone  gives  it  entrance 
into  thei^Hl^^in  the  New  Testament  energetically  called  **a  death 
unto  sin^  and  a  new  birth  uhto  righteousness."  We  may  conceive 
it-fignratively  a$  the&'ra*  of  the  soul  into  this  world:  it  implies, 
however,  the  predom}i;ianCe  qf  the  moral  power  of  reason  in  deter- 
miwng  the  will.r-ylVii^thi?  exists,  (but,  alas  !  who  can  pretend  to 
more  than  very  feeble,  if  any  genuine,  eflbrts  of  its  power?)  in 
that  man  the  IJieityxniy  behold  an  object  worthy  of  His  approba- 
tion* r  . 

.  It  is  not  a\y  intention  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  true  religion  ^  but  merely  to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be 
its  mo^t  esseqtial  and  fundamental  principle. 

It  appears,  to^  me  to  be  ^n  indisputable  facty  that,  in  no  book 
4)f  divine  revelation  has  the  science-  of  the  mental  faculties 
been  attempted  to  be  given  to  rnaii ;  ^nd  although  thef  Strip- 
tures,  both  Q^d  and  New,  treat  continually  of  metaphysical  objects 
and  IDSA^  they  do  not  any  where  attempt  to  explain  scientifically 
the  or^in  or  true  nature  of  these  ideas.  They  are  evidently 
adapted  to  the  conceptions  and  language  commonly  received  atthe 
time  they  were  written.  They  do  not  teach  metaphysics,  any 
more.tban  logic  or  natural  philosophy. 

.  -  They  are  acldressed  to  the  illiterate  sis  well  as  to  the  learned ;  and, 
Iherefore,  wisely  avoid  all  scientific  explanations  on  profound  sub- 
j^i^j  which  die  learned  of  those  days  were  themselves  not  capable 
4tf  giving,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  prepared  to  receive 
tbeoi* 

The  Sacred  writers  were  not  scientifically  enlightened,  but  ta(>^ 

'  .rally  and  •religiously  inspired* .  And  it  appears  to  me,  diat  their 

iafttruQittiitality  in  the  hand  of  Providence  was  confined  tothe'sih- 

gk  pbject  of  awakening  the  moral  energy  of  the  sotd ;  Irringing 

ks*  immortal  nature  constantly  into  the  view  ottfae  fgnovant,  a» 
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,weU  a<  o£  the  leamed  ;^thii#  prarenling  k»  in  tfie  ^ailtci  qlweaodf 
human  cultivation,'  from  being  totally  lost,  in  the  atmj^le  of  aea^ 
.fiual  and  material  interests  \  and,  at  a  more  advanced  period^  in  the 
.chaos  of:  errorieous  speculations. 

r  Even  in  our  day,  the  philosophical  scepticism  that  peevatts  in 
-the  learned  world,  plainly  shows  that  scientific  reason  has^  not  yet 
attained  its  most  imjportant  object.  It  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
rational  foundation  of  morals  and  religion  in/  the  hunnn  mind^ 
and,  tlierefore,  it  has  no  right  to  claim  to  itself  the  direction  of  ttib 
moral  and  religious  world.  And  surely  when  the  leamed  diCapasE^ 
the  half-learned  and  the  utterly  ignorant  should  not  presume.  The 
innate  feeling  of  immortality  planted  in  the  conscience,  luywenrer 
obscure  and  incomprehensible  that  feeling  may  be,  is  still  the  only 
safeguard  of  virtue,  and  the  only  defence  which  religion  has 
hitherto  received  from  our  rational  naiureT 

Philosophy  is  happily  not  required  to  lay  the  germ  of  ^virtue  in 
the  soul ;  and  it  has  not  yet  discovered,  which  is  its  true  basinefl% 
the  means- of  protecting  its  growth  there.  The  moral  siMsaat 
mankind,  therefore,  must  continue  to  assert  its  claim  to  dominioa 
against  philosophy,  during  its  non-age,  as  against  an  involuntary 
enemy  \  rather  than  prematurely  accept  its  guidance,  as  a  sure  aad 
tried  friend.  Not,  however,  as  if  the  ignorant  conscience  ,wese 
absolutely  sufficient  of  itself  j  for,  as  a  mere  instinctive  feeling, 
however  noble  in  its  nature,  it  is  still  but  a  blind  impulse,  and  wMl 
ever  be  liable  to  the  perversions  of  error,  till  reason,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Providence,  ^11  become  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  take  the  reins  of  the  moral  government  into  its  own  hands. 
And,  as  this  desirable  end  is  progressive,  the  voice  of  reason  must» 
in  every  stage  of  its  advancement,  be  patiently  listened  to  ^--*all  that 
,  is  requisite  is  to  try  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  our  innate 
sense  of  moral  duty,  and  to  reject  every  system  that  wiU  not  bear 
this  sure  and  universal  test  of  truth,  whether  philosophical  orvreli- 
gious :  for  as  morality  is  the  basis  of  religious  faith,  it  must,  ever 
be  the  test  of  its  genuineness  and  truth. 

No  pretended  divine  sanction,  no  priestly  authority,  can  change 
the  eternal  nature  of  right  and.  wrong.  We  must  be  careful, 
therefore,  in  translating  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  not  lo  give 
them  a  meaning  which  may  lessen  and  degrade  the  saored  obliga- 
tions of  morality.  Essentially  inherent  in  reason,  they  .are  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  the  necessity  of  religion ;  they  can  ne«a« 
therefore,  come  into  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Grod. 

They  are,  indeed,  no  other  than  the  Divine  wiU,  the  Lcga9fibt 
W&rdf  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself  m  the  mind*  Tins 
intemai  revelation  of  morality  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  that  piay- 
eth  within  us,  « jt^ooiding  to  the  will  of.  GdAj'^— and  by.  this  test 
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if^ililhe.diilbftan^tae.  pcivilege  q£  eyex^r  man  to  do,  whether  his 
pii^al^do9»nand  him  tp  knmolai^  his.  feUoi^creatttves  in  the  tivildt 
q£  AfricAt  or  to  apply  the  pincers  and  the  torch  of  an  European- 
ioq^iwitioo.  Nor:  18  thtadut^  kss.  iniperatiJire  upon  tho^e  happier 
^i4l  more  eolighten^d.  beings,  whom  anligion  of  justice  and  mar- 
ef  ;iUovs  theiiill  Uber^  of  conscience.  Let  them  use-  thia  glo- 
sioiMi  fvoedodaa  with  moderation^  respecting. the  liberty  of  others; 
9Dd^  if.  they  suppose  themselves  endowed  wkh  superior  wisdom  sind 
^rength^  kt  them  treat  with  gentleness  U^  weaknessand  the  enors^ 
Qf.theic  infecioif* 

'.  I. fear  ^t  my  inability  ta:do  justice  to  this  difficult  subjectf 
flUHy  have  ittikkced  my  remarks  ofatscure  and  unsatisfactory  \  I  will 
Wdftvoiur<.not.toadd  tediousness.tp,my  otljier  faults,  but  pioceedto 
consider  the  dangers  to.  which  true,  religion  is  now  exposed*  I 
sImiU,  pierhaps,  difler  ixom.  the  generality  of  persons,  in  stating  it  to 
W  wyfitcm  coiwktion,  that  religion  hasyhv,  ifMff^  wilful  an^in- 
tootvpinai  enemies.  \  conceive^  it  possible,  and  so  far  as  I  am  abk 
IP  JHdge,  I  sun.inclined  to  think  that  both.  Paine,  and  Car^  sin- 
cerely spake  what  they  believed.to  be;  true,  and  likeW^  to  benefit^ 
si|4Qfcjnd.  I-have,  also,  no  doubt  that  they  were  very  tar  from  re- 
i^unci^iK  religion  altogether  \  yet,  never  was  the  press  profaned  by 
^  IQfpre  dangetous  abuse  than  in  their,  hands,  from  which  liberty 
htrself  must  desire  that  it  should  be  wrung. 
>  Wh^n  I  contemplate  the  extraordinary.  <U^itst,  on  the  one  handv, 
wd'thepsofound  venehition,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  BiUe  i^ 
b^,  I  cannot  but  cpnclude  that  the  difierent  parties  direct  thdir 
praiQipalattentbu  to  difierent  parts  of  its  muldfarious  cqntjents^ 
Vftf  if  they  consider  the  same  parts,  that  they  must  give  tliem  veTj[ 
difierent  interpretations ;  or  lastly,  that  they  must  differ  in  the 
piinciptes  acoording  to  which  their  judgmentsi  are  formed. 
'  Tl^anci^tbook,  however,  is  the  visible  foundation  of  all  religbn. 
amd  leligious  institutions,  throughout  the  most  enUghtened  part  of 
the  world  ;«-those  whp  rashly  despise  it,  cannot  deny  this  gt^ai 
Jm^'^  ^ich  surely  demands  for  it  our  reverence  and  our  gratitude. 
.  Hnwhas  it  unfortunately  haf^ned,  that  this  dearly  cherished 
ai]4  beloved  book  has  become  an  object  of' contempt  and  hatred^^ 
not  4>nly^  icqp^^/  philosophers,  but  to  the  iUiterate,  i^rhohave 
received  oo)y  die  soured  dregs  of  an  abottive  and  partial  wisdoni 
at  ibeir  hands? 

The  real  truth  of  the  laatter  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that  the 
WQiii^  In 'die  Nineteenth  Century,  is  still  but  in  its^  in&OKy  :-— 
thitoe  ^tefids  no  moce^to  pKnre  it^  ths|n  that  itsPiUfosop^^i;!  ve 
SceptM^  Yet  I  hy  no  means  look  upon  this  as  a  hc^ekss  or  rc« 
trolr^ide  suie  oi  mental  cultivation.    The  detection  ^md  exposure 
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of  iihefidse  pretensions  of  all  prior  philosophy^  diough  without  the 

discovery  of  any  thing  to  supply  its  place,  which  scepticism  iniplieSf 
is  no  inconsiderable  progress;  in  a  speculative  point  of  view ;  though^ 
as^to  any  immediate  practical  utility,  it  offers  none  i  and  in  its  ex- 
tension beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  learned  and  the  philosophical 
world,  it  may  occasion  some  temporary  and  partial  evil.  ThiSf 
however,  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  our  Government,  at 
least,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  restricting,  among  a  people  too  wise 
to  be  deluded  by  the  rash  and  unfounded  speculations  of  ignorance. 
I  call  this  a  temporary  eoil^  and  such,  if  we  believe  in  a  Providence^ 
are  all  the  evils  that  can  assail  us ;  but  it  is  also  a  gromng  and  an 
inemtable  one.  God  has  not  planted  in  man  the  principle  oLhis 
advancement  to  the  ideal  of  perfection,  that  it  should  lie  dormant 
within  him  *,  -  it  cannot,  it  ought  not  to  be  stifled.  His  cry  ia 
eoery  where  for  reform  :  the  learned  sceptic  calls  for  it,  jn  phik>i- 
tophy ;  —and  his  voice,  in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  may  be  use* 
fvAf  thongh  perplexing.  Paper  systems  may  be  set  up  and.  pulled 
down,  there,  with  great  safety  and  propriety  ;  but  when  the  illite^ 
rate  sceptic  attempts  to  lay  this  axe  to  the  root,  out  of  doors,  the 
^  jest  becomes  too  coarse  and  practical. 

The  only  radical  cure  for  this  necessary  evil,  is  a  sound  phik>« 
sophy  ;  and  the  thinking  world  cries  aloud  for  it,  through  every 
rank  and  order  of  society.  In  every  art  and  science,  not  strictiiy 
mechanical,  its  want  is  telt,  in  the  confusion  that  involves  all  Tha^ 
ory  \  but  in  morals  and  religion,  and  whatever  rests  upon  them,  aa 
political  justice  and  national  liberty,  this  want  is  conspicuously 
evident,  in  the  discord  and  hostility  tfiat  agitates  the  public  mind, 
multiplyuig  sects  and  parties,  whose  sole  principle  of  union  is  a 
prudent  toleration  of  each  other's  errors,  founded  on  a  comm<M» 
consciousness  of  mutual  good  intention* 

This  principle  of  charity  cannot  be  too  far  extended,  or  too  firm- 
ly relied  on.  The  advancement  of  human  intellect  may,  indeed,  be 
impeded  by  the  rigor  of  despotism,  or  the  rage  of  anarchy ;  but 
vicdence  and  persecution  will  certainly  not  promote  it :  and,  what* 
ever  number  of  centuries  may  precede,  and  though  one  generaticm 
after  another  should  be  butchered  to  avert  or  to  accelerate  it,  as 
accof dihg  \o  the  ordinary  course  of  history,  if  men  have  not  yet 
had  eiiough  of  blood,  may  very  likely  happen  }-^  yet,  if  there  be  a 
Providence  governing  human  affairs,  so  surely  will  the  reason  im- 
plsunt^d  in  man  gradually  develope  its  powers.  He  will  not  alwaya 
ttfoAxt  destitute  of  a  rational  and  consistent  knowledge  of  the  na* 
lure,  the  extent,  the  right  and  harmonious  use  of  his  faculties,--^ 
without  which  his  noblest  powers  have  been  bestowed  upon  him* 
ihvain.'v 
'  WtlFafiy  bn^  Sjiy  that  the  end  of  our  being,  in  thia  worlds  hae 
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yet  lieen  aecoiiipliftli«d  f  And  who,  that  has  felt  the  immortal 
energy  within  him,  and  who  believes  in  God  as  the  Creator,  pre* 
server,  and  teacher,  of  Human  Reason,  can  doubt  that  that  end  is 
progressively  advancing  to  its  accomplishment  ?  In  the  limited 
space  which  we  are  able  to  overlook  by  the  imperfect  light  of  his- 
tory, by  personal  observation,  and  by  out  own  internal  experience^ 
"we  find  more  than  sufficient  proof  of  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  to 
keep  mankind  in  ignorance.  Man  mil  think  s  he  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  mere  Jeeling.  Even  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obli- 
^tion  he  will  have  rationally  and  consistently  explained. 
.  Those  who  decry  reason  and  philosophy  5  who,  having  failed^ 
veKnquish  them  as  hopeless ; — or,  which  is  worse,  consider  the 
attempt  of  reason  to  estimate  its  powers  and  its  validity,  in  order 
to  their  more  complete  and  secure  exercise,  as  disobedience  and 
presumption  against  the  Author  of  Reason  j  and  call  upon  men  for 
z  prostration  of  the  intellect  and  the  willf  at  least,  if  by  this  they 
mean  the  moral  and  rational  willy — should  consider  virell  what  it  is 
they  ask.  If  they,  firom  fatigue,  have  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
mdvancing  current  of  human  improvement,  and,  following,  the 
eddy  of  the  stream,  have  settled  quietly  upon  the  bank,  there  let 
lliem  rest  in  peaces  -but  they  will  call  in, vain,  to  those  who. are 
stemming  the  deep  waters,  to  stop  their  onward  course :  the 
.  feeble  voice  of  their  indolence  cannot  be  heaird  amid  the  ruishing  of 
that  noble  river. 

-  It  is  to  no  purpose  for  the  anti-rationatty  learned,  bankrupts  in 
philosophy,  to  cry  out  against  scepticism .  —let  them  supply  its 
place  by  rational  and  consistent  principles,  which  are  necessary  and 
indubitable.  If  they  cannot  do  this  ;  if  they  have  no  fundamen- 
tal rule  for  their  own  judgment,  to  guide  them  in  forming  a  con- 
sistent and  rational  interpretation  of  the  doctrines,  casually  and 
sometimes  obscurely  and  with  seeming  contradiction,  scattered 
tfirough  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  they  are  themselves,  so  far  as  rea- 
son and  philosophy  are  concerned,  mere  sceptics.  And  if,  to  avcnd 
reasoning  ifl,  they  renounce  reasoning  altogether,  burying  their 
talent^  they  will  prove  no  better  than  blind  leaders  of  the  blind* 
Their  literal^  Janci/ul,  or  accidental  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
will  but  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  sound,  moral,  and  fundamental  ex- 
position, to  which  true  philosophy  alone  can  lead. 
•  In  the  absence  of  this,  the  only  safe  substitute  is  CoNSCiBNCVf 
llie  ititemal  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  of  the  sacredness  of  its 
divine  dictates, 

'  With  respect  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  religion  at  the  pres^ 
moihent ;  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  alarming  than  real ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  their  reality  may  proceed  from  ^e 
alarm  itself.    Pid)lic  and  gross  attacks  upon  the  Bible  as  a  whole^ 
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t^  Gi^vevfl^^eot  wkhiA  suQh  W)is|m|s»  tt  i^^  aftat«  contifteni 
vit)i  t}i9  peae^  and  older  of  th«  aitate»  WiAvi^tkUJimit  att.a^ 
I3^ek»}  though  partiallf  k^ttriott^  muatultimatelf  tendto*  puri^i^ 
n^  t9  d<»6troy «  Tbe^  f rietide  of  f eligion^  o(  eveiy  detodptku^,  wi]l 
^us  contimiQ  to  <>ocupy  an  extensive  fieldi  aiut  thei^  mil  k#va  an 
a|dditi0nal  molivf  fpr  their'  exerttOfis  in  it$  fynor^  '  ildt  tot  Ae  m A<» 
aUthe^cgists  of  the  day » they  avf ,  geneuNdJy  apeakttig,  it  I  mtst^afctt 
not)  jfMTtf^  enetnies  to  all  t^  religiowi  ineticutiorift  thak  ever  ^ivttreiia 
the  world  ^  ii0t  entmies  to  what  diey  conaidef  to  he  taiimal  reli>s 
gloa.  Ju6it60|  our  ra(;{M7a//<rflYib(»ai}£  oo^^tbiecl  to  aUpaat  uid 
pi^epl  govef  nment^b  These  defrayed,  they  nave  no  soi^t  of-  xA^- 
jection:  to  that  ptre  and  perfect  systtm  of  goveviuiifiiity  wfaicl|  will^ 
Qf  coutsct  instantly  start  up»  aa  it  were  by  magic,  to  supply  llieir. 
Ill^e.  They  are  by  no  uiean9  unreasonable  ;  all  they  waat  ii^ 
api?i«i^mg  ahsohUdy  fetfkci;  wik  I  am  crediUy  ^foiKied»  difit 
4^U»  f^^  Monarch  has  already  instituted  a  a^iea  ctltneasuses,  wla^ 
]|  if  hoped  may  ac<x>ippli6h  som^tliing  ofithis  ki^d  in  the  courdf  >d£ 
(  feiof^f  not  how  many  centuries^ 

Why  shpuld  not  the  patrons  of  religion  be  equally  condeeceod- 
ipg}  atidt  by  a  similar  effort^  endeavour  to  p^(»f r  tfie  rodtodEs  iM 
r^igi^n  T  liet  them  immediately  set  about  discovering^  forinatanid^ 
itch  aftiode^  interpreting  ^  Scriptures,  as  shal  rendw  tbem 
perfectly  consistent  with  reason.  I  imagine  Carlile  himseif  ^  li^ 
iM^^olijedt  to  a})9W  them  a^fim  centwrm  for  the  aecom^ids- 
i$ei|t  of  fhi$  great  ol^ect^  I  am  sorry  to  saYS  however,  that  sonawi 
4i  the  over^areful  guardians  ol  the  Churcn  appear  to-be  jeateaa 
<i  \\^  too  close  eonn^xfon  wifh  the  State,  smd  ol^e^  to  its  adWEi-. 
cing.^th  it,  however  slowly,  towsiids  the  go^  of  rational  pafee-s 
4eiB.  Here  Qesjts  great  danger  ^«r^v,  either  It  must  advance^^te 
4m^  HflUg^htened' reason  of  mi^advancea)  and  surely  its  pace<ss^  egi&x^ 
4pw  enough,  or  sonoo  ne^  revelatit^  mav  faereaftei  be  found  nc^^ 
0il«6^rf  to  e3p^^n  or  to  siipem4e  that  wluGh,  from  the  commoi^ 
aii0i4ent^  o$«ime,  or  the  negligence  of  those  to  whoee  pecutiar  ean^ 
||  wnjti  inttrOsted,!  <«rtll>be-  u)und<  to  hare  never  boen  fully  uiid6rv. 
atood  el  ap|>reei^ed4-^This^^appear»  to  me  fio  haye  occurrsd  ls> 
the  Mosak  ^ispeii$atiQn ;  apd,  that  the  Gfaris^n  ttrlot  totally  se^ 
cured  from  the  appieboiision  ofa^  similftr  faee^  die  mu|l$pli^fcy( 
olits^qects  i^^  strong  argument*  Botthodirevsiiyof  opinioft^ie-^^ 
ai^dogits  true  ^neaning,  by  nomeatis  pvovfis  tha^its  medtiuig 
cannot  be  ascertained*  It  feaves  open,  at  least,  a  hope  of  disffiHwr^ 
sng^itfr  Th&miMt»fatal'0pini<m  iathat,  whidii  states  Dsrela^oi^  to 
bs'  abaohUiely  c0nN»iidiotx>r|F  to  Masbil,  aid  denies  u04he  «i^^tt)i 
judge  ^ieat  all  IShis  docttine^f  iolne^bf  it» jwon$idi)ipi ipa^^ 
ti<ani>  etnmgftly  coincides  wjdi^tkec4iluafiijr  D£:it&^«mte;  tpiul  il^ 
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U  fyr  09018  duigfroMf  I  It  has  long  beea  tha  del»tio9  aC  fimitifBH 
W  it  ought  never  to  be  adopted  by  the  regulsur  Cl&fgj*  If  thiiji 
degrade  the  ratioiud  asd  sober  dignity  of.  tbi^  natiofial  Churcbt,  tQ 
flatter  the  ignorant,  multicuaes  they  must  expect  to  lose  the  esteem 
of  the  enli^tened«  In  this  country,  there  are  pulpits  of  all  shapfo 
^d  sizesy  and  those  sufficiently,  numerous  for  thc^  gratification  of 
rvery  variety  of  vulgar  fanaticism ;— *the  true  policy  of  the  Establiftb* 
ed  Churth  is,  by  no  means  to  descend  to  a  rivalry  with  them»  or  to 
receive  its  tone  from  their  intemperance  i  l>ut>  to  purifyt  to  m^d^^ 
nUe,  and  to  rationalise  its  doctrines  i  to  seeki  in  the  moral  nature  Cif 
maui  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  symbols  of  a  paraboliQ 
revelation  ^  and  thus  to  offer  *to  the  learned  and  to  the  unenligbte^ 
edy  a  religion  which  they  can  conscientiously  receive^  and  profei|> 
imthout  the  interested  motive  qfu  political  hypocriy. 

This  honest  endeavour^  which  has  already  distingiushed  and 
ihed  honor  upon  the  national  estabUshment,  will,  so  long,  a^  it  jjn 
persevered  in,  prove  its  effectual  safeguard ;  because  the  end^s^ 
vour  alone,  the  mere  admssion  of  so  sound  a  prineiple,  mnst  ever 
render  it  respectable,  and  ensure  to  it  the  support  of  the  wi$e  ^^ 
good* 

This  will  refute  the  malicious,  and  conciliate  the  well^meofdng 
among  its  adversaries.  Power  idone  cannot  entirely  subdue.  them<| 
their  reasons^  so  far  as  they  have  real  weighty  and  refer  to  a«q^ 
gOQd  and  practicable  object,  power  neither  can  nor  ought  to  sup^ 
press,  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  whife 
ever  incoi^gruities  or  interpolations,  whatever  obscurity  or  .even 
error,  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  i  whatever  imperfection! 
may  atuch  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church;  its  character  depends  i^ 
upon  the  lefter  of  either  of  these,,  boi  upon,  the  ^irit  extrapi^ 
frpm  both,  by  a  Clergy  progressiv#y  adva^iciiig  ^wisdom  ami 
liberality*  Its  character,  therefore,  may  and  ought  to  rise,  mitb  the 
elevation  of  intellect  in  the  nation  i*»^nd  who  can  deny  that  it  bfti 
so  risen  ?  On  this  principle  it  may  last  while  religion  has  a  ^^ 
in  the  mind  of  man  (  and  what  can  ever  drive  it  thenee  ?  Suceiy 
not  the  transitory  doubts  which  the  uosurmounted  difficultiee  m 
spe<;ulative  reasoning  may  seem  to  cast  upon  religious^ j^^  - 

Shall  we,  for  ottef  or  a  thousand  failures^  despair  of  the  ratioiijil 
faculty;  or  with  impious  ingratitude  cate  it  in  the  face  of  our 
AiUker  as  a  worthless  thing  ^  and  hope,  too  th»t  tbis^  wjU  be  ntr 
ceived  as^  a  pious  offering  j  Sw^b  blasphemers  i^f  God'elnii 
iiliege,  raised  by  his  own  creative  band  within  his  noblest  temple, 
daiin  our  pity  for  their  bli$idnese>  The^e  deluded  persons  ^mM 
^PQsider  that,  if  pbiiosoplucal  reaeon  bf o^ joot  ye^succted^.^  di^ 
mon^ating  the  grounds  of  morality  and  i^Ugioni^it  hM  ^  vmk 
at  least  pf  Iviyiog  formed  in  thf  mind,  the  QS>««Vti{mikf^^  idtM 
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6f  which  they  are  composed.  The  very  idea  tit  Grod  himsielfif  is  a 
pure  production  of  Reason*  No  word,  no  imager  ^x>mld  convey  it 
to  the  mind,  where  reason  had  not  previously  conceived  it.  The 
ideas  of  theSoul,  of  Deity,  of  Immortality,  bcc,  are  its  work.  If  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend  the  vaHdiiy  of  its  own  ic(eas, 
and  so  learned  how  to  protect  its  valuable  offspring  ;  yet,  even  its 
last  effort,  the  sceptical  has  evinced  a  noble  disinterestedness  and 
subserviency  to  the  caifte  of  truth  :  it  has  here  frankly  shoWti, 
that  the  arguments  upon  which  it  formerly  supported  the  bbj/cts 
of  its  dearest  hopes,  were  incomplete,  and  that  their  fbundatioil  in 
the  human  mind  requires  to  be  more  accurately  investigated.  I  h^ 
intended  strictly  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  so  much  dis|Jt(ted 
origin  o(  these  ideas  ^  but  I  will  venture  one  observation,  fe^ 
the  use  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  escape  so  metaphysical'  a  dis- 
cussion— it  is  this :  The  ideas  we  possess  of  natural^  that  Is  to  say, 
of  knowable  things,  are  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  the  J^ 
senses  I  they  have  always  a  limited  magnitude  or  durattoii' : 
whereas  the  .ideas  of  the  Soul,  the  Deity,  &c.,  totally  differ  frofia 
these}  they  are  imperceptible ^  unknowable,  unlimited;  nor  have 
we  any  ground  for  confining  them,  even  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
iexistence,  time  and  space  :  they  are  rherefore  totally  tncenctivdbte* 
Now,  the  dispute  is  this :  one  party  has  all  along  pretended  tft&t 
the  Soul  and  the  Deity  are  not  so  totally  incomprdiensible ;  sOtfte 
profess  even  to  have  seen  them  with  the  naked  eye.  Their  adv^- 
ssries  argued  that  this  was  impossible^  and  their  arguments  haVe 
been  confirmed  by  the  sceptics,  who  have  proved  the  utter  fihfn- 
ielligibdity  of  these  ideas.  But  they  went  further,  and  hegah'to 
think  that  as  they  could  fix  no  precise  meaning  to  the  ideas  ;  dti^y 
had^  perhaps,  been  all  along  under  a  delusion,  and  that,  ih  fact, 
dkey  had  never  had  any  such  ideas  at  all !  Hume,  who  was  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  very  acute  reasoner,  thought  he  had 
proved  completely  that  the  idea  of  a  Cause  was  only  a  supposed 
idieaj^^and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  declares  himself  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  to  this  day.  Indeed,  the  matter  rests  were  HUme 
left  it — ih  doiJ}t  and  despair. 

Now,  I  would  ask  any  man  whose  mind  has  not  been  warped 
liy  sophistry,  whether  he  does  npt  think  it  possible  that  there  may 
be  objects,  which  are  totaUy  and  in  every  respect  unintelligilje  to 
die  human  mind,  and  ot  which  the  imagination  has  iieitifer 
power  nor  materials  to  form  any  adequate  representation  ? 

I  make  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  readily  admitted,  by  all  pei^litifts 
«4io  are  not  philosophers  v  and  by  them  too,  if  they  really  d^i^e 
Ae  name.  J  know  the  sceptics,  «t  least  the  hardened  and  in^***^  '  ' 
0«M>  will  say  that  our  idea  of  an  object  of  which  we  al 
know  nothing,  and  can  conceive  nothing,  is  no  idea  at  all^ 
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InxKere  superfluous  to  answer  them  hate.    I  draw  the  circle 

a)  which  I  conceive  as  including  all  that  is  intelligible  to  man  \ 

X  lies  without  this  limit ;  it  represents  all  those  things  which  the 
faculties  we-at  present  possess  are  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  ; 
one  of  which  is  the  essential  part  of  man  himaelf,  the  soul ;  an- 
other is  the  Deity,  .  It  is  true,  these  are  not  sensible  ideas  ;  we  will 
call  them  supersensible  ideas ;  Plato  called  them  simply  ideas  : 
the  name  is  of  little  importance. 

JNow  let  the  philosophers  go  and  stUdy  what  sort  of  a  faculty 
that  is  in  man,  by  which  he  i^  enabled  to  form  the  Mental 
Phantom  or  Idea  of  something  totally  incomprehensible  and  in- 
conceivable. The  rest  of  mankind  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rejoice  that  they  possess  this  noble  faculty,  by'  which  they'  ate 
blessed  with  even  this  faint  glimpse  of  an  Immortal  World.  Let 
them  rejoice^  even  the  poorest  and  the  most  uneducated,  that  the 
profound  thinkers  of  the  world  have  never  been  able,  and  riever 
will  be  able,  to  shake  the  foundation  upon  which  their  faith  is 
built ;  since  it  lies  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Let  philosophers  watch  the  operations  of  these  faculties  in  their 
minutiae,  and  form  a  consistent  and  entire  system  of  mental 
knpwledge.  In  the  mean  time,  our  moral  and  religious  ideas  ate 
not  rendered  useless,  much  less  annihilated,  by  meir  want  of  a 
complete  philosophical  exposition,  and  the  suppott  which  th^ 
might  thence  derive :  they  seem,  indeed,  to  shake,  and  to  be  every 
moment  about  to  fall  j  yet  we  find  them  still  immoveable.  Who 
could  entertain  the  idle  apprehension  that  the  mind  has  brought 
fprth  th^se  great  ideas  only  to  destroy  them  again— to^tf  tftis 
ev^  jfossible  ? 

The  ideas  of  an  Immortal  Soul  and  oif  a  God  ire  notle  pledges 
given  to  us  by  Reason,  which  surely  shoiild  Induce  Us  to  repose 
some  confidence  in  that  power  :— -Can  the  sourc'e'  of  s^txcli  ideas 
be  hostile  to  religion  ?  ;  m    .        ,.f  <> .  « 

I  confess  I  see  in  the  declaimers  against  Reasdh,  in  tfiose  %}io 
call!  upon  us  to  crucify  this  Deity  in  our  huinanity,  !f  F  tniLf'ht 
permitted  to  use  so  blold  a  figure,  the^  liiost '  dan^foto,"  fliough 
th^  unintentional  enemies  of  )Faith.  '  -  '  '  •  •  ^  i 
''j%  is  difficult  to  make  men  AtWists— r'niT^t';^aN^  ti^ttWIy  iffip^s- 
s^e^  bujt  it  is  very  easy  to  render  igiiorant  men '  s(ij>errfStioiis, 
bigoted,  fanatical,  or  hypocriticalTy  ceremonibusf 'j    and'^lJ  flfese 

ion:'  "■'"  '"■'  "'"  '' '  ■•• 
^  ofxhPf&^^'i^&kih,  in 
61('' '  1^'  "pt^rftl :^ 'br"  th^r"**e 
tiiVg '  ^iiWftiiMts;'  lb  •  wKbm 

tits  t&e£aoiJKiU^'' fefigioos, 
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histbridali  add'  pdetidftl  coiH«nby  the  iMiuiid  niAi  tisdU  ktKmli^ge 
uriiidi^^y  lure  reailr  oytulated  Uf  afibrd.    Mtarf  dt  these  p^^ 
sons  convert  their  bibles  into  instruments    of  divination^  and 
male  a  lottety  of  their  leaves,  dipping  into  them  at  random,  arid 
iifteipreting  the  passage  they  happen  to  hit  Upon,  ^  an  answer  to 
their  profsuie  prayers ;  holding  it  to  he  tHie  skhd  vaKdy'in  et^c^ 
proportion  to  the  presumption  or  mfatuaftion   With  ^^hidh  mej 
apply  it.    Their  Ordinary  mode  of  understaii^ng  the  Bibfc^is 
etdierjfrass^  literal  or  wildJy  fantastic:  ^  and  Md  is  certainly  £Iie 
ctiie£  source  of  the  contehipt  of   ks  calumniators.     £vefi'Uie 
Ihore  leasned   expositors  are   ^ften  ^hbrgeaWe  v/iih    the  "*faiili 
of  too  literal ^n  explanation;  their  very  reverence  for  the  IBiW^ 
has  caused 4liem  to-do  less  justice  to  it,  thati  they  would  have  done 
to  any  othoir  Jx>ok  \  they  liare  held  it  so  sa<:red  that  fhey  Irave 
hardiy  dared  to  J4idge  of  ic  at  aU,  and  by  diis  superstitious  tSnS- 
dity  mey  have  done  it  ihe  greatest  injury.    Cort'sideririg  its  con« 
nexioa  with  ^thetihiied  influences  of  religion,  with  ^  prbgrintlijt 
dctir^lopmenit  of  true  devofioii  and  of  the  character  of  &ef  pe&y'i 
cqfiiiidlering  ^so  its  great  antiquity,  the  barbarism  of  the  ia^  at 
which  it  commenced,  and  the  ages  of  darkness  throu|;li  whidi  it^ 
has  descended  to  us,  clouded  and  interpolated  to  an  uiieertain 
extent  s-^it  ma^  well. demand  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  w1$- 
doin  and  learning,  tb  free  it  from  all  corrupt  and  .profane  in«^ 
tleipi«btbns«    A  Klind  addiction  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  cb^i^s  ^ 
now^xtarit)  sacrificing  to  it,  not  diily  the  true  iheaning  and  tise 
of  &e:  original  text,  together  with  the  rational  ihtdrpretation  Mfhat ' 
na|g;ht  si^pply  4ts  loss,  but  even  the  sacred  and  eternal  prihcq)1es 
of  morality,  phmted  "by  <3od  *himseJF  in  the  mind,  *as  tlie  only 
ground  on  which  ttruax^igion  Ctfin  be  raised,  is  an  abuse  of  ihe 
saered  soriptiu^Sw  which  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.    It  is 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  exact  style  and  character  of  verr 
early 'hlstbv)^  and  to  say  how  far  the  spirit  of  a  divine -poes^^ 
particulaily  of*  a  dramatic  personation,  may  have  been  allowed 
to  enforce  «tid  illustrate  th^  simple  'facts  of  tradition,    tn  &1^ 
defiiiiencyof  antiquarian  learning,  wliich-may,  perhaps^ 'be  long 
b^drtk  is  fiMly  supplied,  th^  tP^^'Mples  of  true  goodness  are 
the  best'inter|(retersof  a  book  whose  chief  eiid  and  utility  is  the 
rev^blxdn  oJF  tht^divifte  will.— Tet,'in  a  recerit  **  Apology  for  tlie 
Bible^'^^wliich  I  referto  widi  the  less  reluttahce,  as  its  distingifished 
an^  rsspectaUe^  author  is  removed  from  the  itelfish  Vanities  ^t 
this  wwld»  an.  iiiseano^  is  .^iven  of  the  .most  extraordinary  per- 
yesSioiUif  Qioisal^u^gtiient,  arising,  no  doiibt,  'from  a  vrell-meait^ 
but«nu8takai  tiev^l«nce  for  this  taluable  1>6(5kl    ISiis  zeafi)ul 
writer,  in  repeUiiig  tl»iftcorisiael^te  W^alflfbTl^fi^^^ 
conceived  it  i«BcesSary  to' justify TSIoscs  in  the  slaughter  imputed 
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il^^l^^felffl  «^%tfl»'lM«c^  "61  iStb  IficfiaMtte.  Ilis  ^otAs  are 
tlidde^'^ct  %«^l^ii^^il%  ki  ^i$  t^dce^drng^t  good  pdicy  tdiiibhi^& 
^^kh  "mdrcyi^  'the  TOiii%  hi«n  Tni^  h^e  become  dange^dtite 
W^feflf  »»  'af  #tet  ^ey  VouH  'e^ttefh  their  cjoiintry^  ^ongi* 
k>^r^nk#lityift  <M%^^tig  th&  iha^sacre  on. the  -allied  gfdthi 
<tf  la.iSw^Vf  (XMtmtmit  the  alpolbgistj^drt  fertlieri  and  declares  it 
€6  ilfe^dh^tent  With  ^dddpoifithf  zm  mMy  ^  ^tfy  "^eWlt^I^ 
i^9dbra(r  <el^  'ah  'ex'tcirniinated  p^opl^  %iit&^  this  i^  not  a  firi)r 
i(<b^:liudt  ei^r  c^  i!he Jisfttice/^^^  jp^Vy»  dr  Aie  ^tf%)  iturtdctttet 
by  the  Word-  df  <3dd.  Thte  ^ttrdr  PaShe  comnHtted  %as  ite 
etipfH^kidn  ^hw  -d<<5  Alhilghty  could  not  7^%  dooth  to  *dteth 
Ui^innoc^ik  cliilffreh.-^Ts  mt^ni^le  to 

Who '^B^^'iMtS^Ai  ^ ihevhitdti&H'd/^hcti  isAf  ttdt  lui 
4l!te;teiltti»t^t  xtf 'hierci^s  ?  It4s  Vfa^ii  A^hand  6f  ^ir^dareB  to  in- 
ttat  4t  U{>bn4|i9  ihiioc^in;  feUbW^dfeitute,  that  ure  ^re  ^.rathoH^I^ 
«>'Hdi«i^^  him  ^Sh  Jirtju^tice;  aifd  if  the^telt  %c  htt^'HtJitOfy 
^^m^ibie  tb  HKbiUtt  I  db  not  iBe^  hoi^  Ifofies  cdh  b^'^ie^ 
«JUU^^6if  cr^ekf.^T:!^  ^<^dod'pcln^*  6f  the  detf d  ictfunot '  ^bfe 
adinitted  a$  lan  excuse  foe  it  |  and  the  supposed  commaad  ti'^^t^^ 
to  kill  innbcmi  ckUdren^  fxiust  be  rejected  as  amiihiiatiiig  the  s*- 
credness  of  ^  laorsAj^bUgation.  The  God  we  woiihip  has  made 
it  m  u;^^r  JMKipQS^ibility  tb^t  be  should  erer  conuntf Myaasi-tb  'kill, 
to  steals pr,t0  lie t  tb^Bib^e,  theveforef  must  never  be  osidemood, 
qr  siPi]^ed;tosaB»etionr8ucb  a  doctrioe*  Those  passages  wluch 
mi^y.  seem  literally  to  imply  it,  ^luat  be  held  of  ho  wright  in  sush 
aspnse^  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  learned  to  seek,  in  the  style 
oflaiicieotliteratur^}  or  in  thepeculiaf  oinmm3taiices  of  Jewish 
history,  the  true  point,  of  view  in  which .  such  passagea  mu6t  be 
considered,  in  order  th^t  the  moral  and  rejigbus^se  el  the  Scrip* 
tures  juay  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  superstitioua  iamd  imn^oral  use 
of.themt  '  .  ^ 

It  xnust  never  be  admitted^  tha^  viae  aiid  virtue  tare  ^fsiigbnent^ 
and  have  nothing,  essential  ii^  their  |iatui«is  m^h.  Itss  diatdie 
Deity  either  does  or  can,  by  his  arbkrsr^  fiat^  shift  ithenit  about 
at  his  changeable  pkasuri^ ^-^f or  He. ^bfur^etb  not,         '.  . 

i4et  the  learned.  Sfsriou^ly  c<»«pki4er  th^  Importance  t>t.  tlie  call 
here  made  upon  themt  ^s  the  ssiofiere  frionos  of  true  rfiHgiott : 
it  is  their  business  by  degrees  to  r^^^ove  these  fitumbliilgHblcHBdis. 
The  duty  of  the  dorgj^  in  the  v}^n  tin^^.jand.of  theuQiBBrh|»l^ 
is  not  to  ^eek  .obstacfea  an4  ofcgupQ^^  9ffe«»^^  but<biK6i}ly"  ta 
avoid, -them.  They  ha;ve  oilyv to,  judge  hon^ly.iacoordii^l'^o 
their  XQusciencess^  torgeijt  wjb^tevi^r  wd9i9mif»;^i»!Hei: 
se^  19.  {^e J^ptt^eS|.an4  f^f^l^r^  ^  ^  m»^,^stxmiMas  to 
thei^liJTajDye^^ 
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The  friends  of  ikis  religtofh  at  the  present  momentf  may  con- 
fidently diruct  their  hopes  to  the  sincerity  and  enlightened  tem^ 
perance  of  its  most  distiD^riilsj^^^Q^QI  •  and  while,  on  the 
onp  hand,  they  deprecate  all  calumny  upon  the  Bible,  on  account 
of  its  seeming  or  real  imperfections ;  recommending  that  it  diould 
cease  and  lose  itself  in  reverence  for  the  moral  and  sacred  ten- 
dency of  ike  'ookole  ;  so,  on  the  other,  they  may  justly  crnll  upon 
its  ministers  to  discourage .  the  partial  and  literal  mode  of  inter<r 
pretation,  wherever  it  tends  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men^ 
and  thereby  to  sap  the  moral  foundaticw  of  religion. 

The  divine  influence  of  Revelation  in  the  infancy  of  the  wcnrld, 
was  not  designed  to  abrogate  Reason  and  to  supersede  its  moral 
authority ;  but  rather  to  aid  and  direct  Jits  first  fe^Q  efforts,  and 
to  give  a  religions  sanction  to  the  dictates  ot  the  Aattanal  WUL 
This  will  itself  is  a  divine  revelation ;  it  speaks  in  the  conscience 
mth  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  and  who,  diat  has  heard  that  voice^  can 
doubt  that  the  moral  laws  it  proclaims,  as  the  self4egislation  of 
reason,  are  invested  with  the  taored  sianction  of  the  divine  lu- 
thority? 

J         •  «  «  •     • 

Fdt.  1»  1820. 


-^■»»R\     if* 
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^  The  proportions  are  all  mm  mtttemof  fiict ;  and  if  they  are  auch  facti  , 

as  draw  irresistible  conclusions  eren  in  the  stating,  this  is  the  power  of  truth 
and  not  any  management  of  mine."  burke«  ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  pamphlet  has  been  published  after  much  hesitation;  the 
opinions  it  contains  have  not  been  hastily  formed,  but  as  they  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  persons  to  whom  great  deference 
is  due,  the  writer  has  found  it  necessary  to  reconsider  carefully  the 
ground  on  which  he  proceeds. 

He  is  aware  of  the  probability  of  being  wrong  when  so  oppo8ec|^ 
but  he  has  himself  been  unable  to  resist  the  evidence  which  the 
examination  of  his  subject  presented,  and  he  has  reason  to  think 
diat  a  similar  examinatioa  by  others  will  be  followed  by«iCOn- 
viction  similar  to  his  own.  An  acknowledgement  by  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  that  he  had  lately  been  induced  to  coivect  hid 
Wews  on  the  subject  to  a  certain  extent  by  papers  which  will  be 
stttted  here  justifies  this  hope — and  the  following  pages  have  been 
written  in  order  to  extend  the  iaflaence  of  that  correction. 


9   .-.  '•1 
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Sec.    &c. 


JL  HE  Opinions  comraouiy  entertained  of  the  original  constitutions 
aftGtnmmar  Schools  appeal  lo  be  wrong,  and  the  errors  are  the 
more,  important  as  they  have  prc^ably  intluencedjudicial.delifBiini^ 
nations  relative  to  the  present  administration  of  them. 

'Thftt  cla^  of  endowments  has  been  thought  by  high  authorities  Id 
have  been  intended  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  le^rjffi^ 
languages  and  of  the  principles  of  religion,  without  the  addition  of 
aajjf  ittker^atudies  wbatevev.  This  cfaarlicter  is  attribiiledi  by  somet 
pefspps  to  the  presumed  popish  views  of  their  founders,  as  well  ay 
to  the  habits  of  the  learned  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  Y(  is 
alaq jisf^iffed  th^t  they  were  all  erected  in  about  ,^he^9§ni9-<peltto4> 
and  in  a  remote  barbarous  age.' 

Against  th^se  opinions  h1«"tM«end6d  that'lbe^^tes  of  these 
endowments  are  neither  remote  nor  coeval,  and  that  it  is  equally 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  popery  was  in  any  other  manner  con- 
cerned about  the  mass  of  them,  than  as  they  were  directly  intended 
to  be  nurseries  of  anti-popish  principles.  How  far  the  scholastic 
rules  of  popish  seminaries  prevailed  in  some  few  instances  after  the 
reformation  will  be  shortly  considered  in  a  notice  of  Eton  in  this 

*  La  Harpe  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  equally  remarkable.  *'  Si  nous 
passoDsaux  Anglais,  les  querelles  de  religion  et  les  troubles  politiques  parai* 
trout  avoir  retards  chezeux  la  litt^ratuie  etla  langue,  sansqu'on  puisse  s'en 
prendre  ^  la  culture  des  langues  ancionnesqui  n'afleuri  chez  eux  qu'au  mo- 
ment oh  le  g^nie  national  prenait  Tessor,  et  ce  genie  m6me  oe  s'est  poli  que 
par  un  commerce  plus  hanituel  avec  les  anciens  et  avec  nous  au  terns  de 
CharlitlL''    8  Vol.  p.  170. 
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essay ;  but  in  fact  the  period  of  legal  foundaUon  of  all  of  them  may 
be  stated  to  have  coininenced  in  respect  of  religious  views  with  the 
reformation.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Klizabeth^  under  which  a  commission  preserved 
by  Strype  issued  to  correct  the  errors  of  earlier  foundations.  It 
appears  that  lit|1e  wns  done,  which  mny  .be  the  reason  why  a  aiore 
effectual  reform  is  wanted  now. — But  it  seems  chiefly  to  he  a  narrow 
and  incorrect  definition  of  Grammar  Schools,  as  a  class,  to  say 
that  they  are  places  for  teaching  grammatically  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Important  as  this  object  is,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  which 
now  exist  are  not  by  their  original  constitutions  excltisively  so  ap- 
propriated :  a  full  inquiry  would  probably  show  the  number  of 
such  as  are  open  to  be  greater  than  to  permit  their  being  disposed 
of  as  exceptions  ;  and  of  the  strict  endowments  many  are  suscep- 
tible of  frequent  improvement  by  the  express  will  of  the  donocs^  aud 
some  have  been  so  changed. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  without  tlie  risk  of  refutation,  that  the 
term  barbarism  in  its  most  softened  sense  does  not  apply  to  the 
founders  of  our  Grammar  Schools. — They  undoubtedly  formed 
the  mass  of  the  intelligent  and  of  the  enterprising,  and  of  the  good 
in  their  respective  circles — and  their  number  comprehends  the 
most  illustrious  names  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  inquiry  was  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Lord  Eldon  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  instituted  by  the 
'inhabitants  of  Bingley  in  Yorkshire  on  the  administration  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  that  town. — ITie  early  documents  of  its 
several  endowments  did  not  set  forth  distinctly  the  intentions  of  the 
founders. — 1  he  tides  by  which  they  designated  the  object  of  their 
bounty  were  general : — in  1529  **  a  Schoolmaster  to  teach  Gram- 
mar" was  endowed  with  funds  ;  in  1570  the  purpose  was  expressed 
in  the  same  terms  ;  in  l602,  a  gift  extended  thus  "  pr  to  such  other 
godly  uses  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  for  the  good  and  com- 
mon profit  of  the  Town  ;'*  in  1605  these  terms  were  repeated  in 
another  deed.  In  l6l7  a  fund  was  given  *'  towards  the  maintenance 
ofa  schoolmaster  in  the  same  town.''  This  donation  of  1617  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  will  dated  in  1 597^  in  which  the  fund  was  given 
'^  towards  the  maintaining  of  a  school  at  Bingley  for  ever  at  the 
•discretion  of  4  of  the  honest  men  of  the  Town." 

in  1623  a  commission  of  charitable  uses  decreed  on  this  school, 
amongst  other  things,  ''that,  as  it  had  appeared  by  the  inquisition  that 
all  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  Scc.  were.givep  for  the  fiqidiog  gin 
-scboolfna^ter  to  teach  grammar,  and  as  there  were  no  laws  or 
directions  giiren  by  the  founders  for  the  ordering  and  government 
\>f  the  schoolmaster  and  school,  the  cominitt^esp  assisted  by  2  learned 
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and  sufficient  preachers,  shodld^  for  the  better  ediucation,  order, 
and  government  of  the  schoolmaster  and  scholars,  cause  and  pro^ 
cure  to  be  selected  out  of  the  laws  of  the  schools  of  Queen  Euta« 
beth  at  Wakefield,  or  of  the  school  of  Sedbergh,  or  any  othtr 
school  where  ihey  should  find  any  good  laws  established  in  that 
behalf,  or  such  other  directions  as  might  best  serve  for  the  ordering 
and  government  of  the  school  of  Bingley." 

One  of  the  questions  in  ihe  cause  was,  in  what  degree  the  strict 
classical  character  usually  given  to  Free  Grammar  Schools  was  to 
operate  on  the  practice  of  this.  In  reference  to  this  claase  of  the 
decree  of  the  Commissioners,  and  on  considering  what  could  be 
done  with  the  power  thus  given.  Lord  Eldon  said,  in  effect,  to  the 
Counsel  who  argued  for  the  extension  of  the  stndies,  ''  That  these 
words  might  have  sent  the  governors  of  l6€S  to  any  one  Grammar 
School,  where  the  minor  elements  were  taught,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  the  learned  languages;  but,"  Jiis  Lordship  added, 
**  that,  as  far  as  he  could  collect,  there  was  not  at  that  time  to  be 
found  one  stich  school  in  England  in  which  other  studies  than  the 
classics  were  admitted :  that  he  had  always  proceeded  on  that 
impression.'* 

The  observation  on  the  practice  of  Granftnar  Schools  in  l&^S 
was  made  partly  in  the  shape  of  an  interrogatory ;  and  on  the  affir- 
mative being  suggested,  the  Counsel  who  supported  the  common 
opinion  coinciding  with  his  Lordship,  treated  it  with  unhesitating 
denial. 

Papers  substantiating  the  suggestion  were  afterwards  produced, 
and  in  the  judgment  Lord  Eldon  said,  that  they  had  corrected  his 
former  views. — They  were  copies  of  the  original  instruments  of 
Aldenham  Free  Grammar  School,  in  Hertfordshire,  together  with 
the  valuable  documents  collected  by  Mr.  Carlisle  of  the  Antiqvnrian 
Society. 

This  change  is  so  important,  (although,  unfortunately  for  the 
relators  in  the  cause,  it  appeared  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  case,) 
that  a  short  statement  of  the  materials  which  occasioned  it  cannot 
fail  of  being  acceptable  to  those  who  think,  with  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  that  very  moderate  justice  is  done  to  the  views  of  the 
excellent  founders  of  the  educational  endowments  of  the  country. 
It  is  to  extend  its  influence  that  these  pages  have  been  compiled. 

The  general  argument  has  been  strengthened  by  a  further 
arrangement  of  a  portion  of  the  matter  submitted  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  it.  As  in  the  course  of  the 
Bingley  suit  his  Lordship  very  strongly  attributed  the  decay  of 
Grammar  Schools  to  an  increased  disinclination  in  the  people  of 
England  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  the  resnlt  of  a 
short  inquiry  into  that  fact  is  also  given. 
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.  ^The  ptooh  "Aiat  Grammar  Schools  are  not  of  popish  origm  and 
character,  and  that  thej  are  not  of  remote  or  coeval  foundatioo^ 
may  safisfectorily  be  confined  to  thefollo^K*tng(ab]e^  and  the  obser- 
vAtit^ns  connected  with  it.  Without  copying  the  account  of  early 
eoA^ntual  and  cathedral  schools,  it  may  be  noticed  generally,  that 
twi^  branches  of  the  same  class  of  institutions  did  never  more  widely 
differ  in  their  objects  than  they  did  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  the 
tub^ct^  of  the  present  inquiry.  They  were  indeed  very  geni^ally 
tised  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  "  foreigners,**  as  well  as  of  the 
boys  otv  the  foubdation ;  but  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sup 
pdFe  and  the  ornament  of  the  hierarchy.  Grammfif  96hb6is,  on  the 
eon&ary,  were  the  great  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  reformers 
ef  i^iglon  hoped  to  rescue  all  mankind  from  prfest^tinfi^and  from 
erfor.  .a 

'  They  were  not*  peculiar  to  England ;  and  the  present  iftHfte  of 
the'High  School  of  Hanover,  founded  in  the  l6th  century,  is  copied 
iMB  a  subsequent  part  of  these  papers,  from  a  modern  traveller,  to 
show  what  our  protestant  neighbours  have  done  with  ati'  ttt^ituti^drii 
similar  to  many  of  our  own.  We  are  not  deficient  in  examples 
eqtially  good  at  home;  but  attention  is  ^ometime^  e^il^^flfy 
foreign  productions^  when  domestic  resources  are  unheecKed.'  ^ 
-*  ^:Ak  party  amongst  the  reformers  opposed  human  studies,  s^^MB- 
^msive  of  true  religion ;  but  they  fell  into  disrepute.    *    "  '*'*^ 

>Xirth(^'8  words  on  the  subject  are: — *'  I  dtn  sar6  1fia^*h^ 
divinity  could  not  well  be  supported  without  the  knowledge  of 
Jifttl^p  lif'thls  we  have  sad  proof;  for  while  heaming^vsrf  dediyed 
andiffruini,  theology  fell  too,  and  lay  most  wretchedly  obsebred. 
1  am  sure  that  the  revelation  and"  manifestation  of  the  Word  of  God 
would  never  have  been  so  e^ten^ve  and  glorious  as  it^  h,  iTpi^^^- 
atorily,  like  so  many  John  Baptists  smoothing  the  way,  the  t^now- 
ledge  of  languages  and  good  learuing  had  not  risen  up  amoi^g  us. 
TfariBy  are  most  exceedingly  mistbkmi  wbo  "hnagiife  that  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  true  philosophy  is  of  no  use  to  a  divine:!''-^ 
Life  of  Luth%rj4by  >Ri-«s*wi»'MkMl«toi».  '  -  •  '  ^^^^ 
In  the  Preamble  to  an  Act  of  Partiament,  passed  in  the  firs^ear 
of  the  reign  of  £dward  the  Sixth^  it  is  stated^  that  '^  the  King's 
most  loving  subjects,  &c.,  considering  that  a  great  part  of  supersti- 
tion and  errors  in  Christian  Religion  hath  been  brought  into  the 
«ttliWdli'find'e»tim«tiavi  of  tt)ei4''by  rea^Mi  \>f'  the  ignorance  of  thsir 
vary  true  and  perfect  salvation  through  the  death  of-  Jestis  Christ, 
and  by  devising  vain  opinions  of  purgatory,  &c.  ^. ;  and  furdier 
considering  and  understanding  that  the  alteraliofl;  y^tJg^^^iNid 
amendment  of  the  same,  and  converting  to  good  and  godly  uses,  as 
in  erecting  of  Grammar  Schools  to  the%du«ili<9to  bf'^oUth'iu  Vittue 
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at)ci  g()41iQeas,  the  further  augmenting  of  the  l7mwillHI%?  &«:»  &c. 
1  Cdw. 6«c*X4.  ,  .    .^1  ji 

^*  Sound  learning^,  aqd  true  religaoi^''  were  eonsklered  t^,  be 
naturally  and  closely  united.  The  few  GraqoiHir  Schools  whJM;h 
pjceceded  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  probably  hastened  the  eccleaia^l^pl 
changes ;  and  the  establishment  of  protestantism  has  certainly  btan 
followed  by  an  unceasing  increase  of  endowments  for  educatioii. 

The  documents  of  foundations  are  usually  of  tjbree  kinds  :<r- 
I..  The  licence,  or  lett^s  patent,  or  charter.     2.  The  trust-fj^^  $ 

or.  conveyance.     3.  The  rules  and  ordinances,  or  sta^tutes.    The  <. 

two  former. seldom  express  the  character  of  the  school  more  esacdy 
th^  by  a  g^ueral  title  :  for  a  full  developement  of  the  duties  of  ,tbe 
several  .mftinb^^  .of  it  the  last  must  be  resorted  to.  Thes^  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  direct  very  confined  Latin  courses,  it  is 
however  contended  by  the  writer  of  this  Essay,  that  wher^  they 
have  not  been  preserved,  or  wer^  not  framed  by  the.Qi;igioa}^ll9- 
factfMTs,  such  courses  are  not  necessarily  to  be  preauoi«4»  to  hiire 
hfen^ ioAiended.  .,    .  .. 

.  ,  '^f.'he  foUowiag  tablo  ^^  composed  of  Schoo}f|  of  a^hich  the  docii- 
,i»ej9Mof  the   three  kinds  above^miepitioned  are  extant,  and  diey  ; 

distinctly  show  the  viqw^  of  the  several  founders.   :  An.eKsoiiAttMMi  i 

•  of  the  cataio^e  will,  probably  .sf^isfy.  the  inquirer,  thfit  -it.is  amis- 
take  to  suppose  all  thesa  estaWisbmeqts  to  <be  necessnrUy  iFieiasM, 
.^4Mier,ftoi9..tbe  period  of  iJi^ir.faimdatHi«>>  from  popei^Ai  from 
ap^opriation  to  mere  classical  courses. 

Xhe  stalement  is  opafiuedi  to  the  date  of  the  origpiA  doaMfm, ' 
the  nime  of  the^^awn,^  and  tbe  direction  oCsubjeSitaiof  laitirai;-?*r. 
*y»}t.        *  A»«  n,i'* '♦^ij^  ftit  ' 

1.4&Z  Sitockport,  classical  courses  only* 
\»lSi  Sf.  Pavl^.C. 

159A  Manchester,  C,  and  A  B  and  C  at  firsh 
1586  Cbildrny,  £o|^b  aad  Infilin.. 
1531.  Newark,  C. 
1535  Bristol,  C,  and  £n|t 
1541  Dufib^oif  C*  »w  /i»  *  > 

154^  Gloucester,  C» .  .  .i  u  ,:  r\f 
l^,Maltoi?,C,  ,..  .  ■  .  .  f.!, 
1548.  Skipton,  A  B,C ;  at  first  C*, 
I5d£  Retford,  C,  and  A  B  C  at  fy(f^\  «u).readiag  and  wiatiiifiialiie 

fissljform.i  .  ,1.  t.  i  )  ►  ^  '  vtav 

.1^6  Qundle,  jC.  . .'  ...         i       .  i  if 

.  14i57  Reading,  C*  .  «  .  ..j   ^mu    tm.    mw  -^bwi'   ,- 

1558  WittOUiQ.,     %    o.t   iM 'L^vnic  .   jpR   •^rtifiij  Slit       ifl  imnriH. 
1*^  iMefiphaat  T^^h^  C»,i      ^  p.v^or  i:,  i^mmB-  )  ^    aaii:  ^  > 
15—  Radcliffe. 
1565  Alford^  A  B  C  and  classical  courses. 
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1^^  RWM|«c«>  C. 

1566  Kirkbj  Stephen^  C. 

1505  Hartlebury^  C,  and  writiiig  nod  accounts. 

1570  St.  Alban'sy  C,  and  EngUsh  for  religious  exeroises. 

1571  Grantham,  C. 
1574  Sevenoke,  C. 
1580  Sandwich,  C. 
1588  Hawkhead,  C. 

158S  St.  Bees,  ABC,  Latin,  EngKkh,  mid  writiiq;. 
1590  Harrow,  C. 

1596'  Welltngboro',  Latin,  reading,  writing,  and  aceoiiats*     . 
1598  Hexham,  C. 

1598  AkJenbam,  Latin,  English,  and  writing  and  atcounta. 

1599  Tiverton,  C. 

I6l5  Barley,  Latin,  English,  <and  writA^. 
1614  Steyiiing,  Latin,  English,  and  writing. 
'  I9it5  Oakham  and  Vppingiilim,  C. 
l6—  Dulwich,   Latin,   good    and  sound   learning,   writing  and 

^yphenng,  8iic. 
1O129  Cbi^weil;  G.,  nnd  writing,  and  acc6ttnt0.-^Two  tennacled 

a<!hools.  A 

1610  New^  RoRiney ;  ^*  a  scholar  ot  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  siifi- 
- '  ^fit  to  t«afcii  the  Latin  tongue  as  well  as  the  English ;''  tasd 
t    ^<  to  t^adi^the  said  poor  cbiidrsn  to  read  the  Engiyi  tongue, 

and  to  write.*' 
I687wl€l0  '  Gh^ter-Ho<ise,  C,  and  writing  and  aoooonls.    t 
I6SO  Ek^tkT,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  ether  leamiD|r. 
1652  Lewisham,  Latin  and  wM^kig  :  **  in  love  to  draw  the  pnfftnts 

the  more  willingly  to  stend  iheir  ohikiren,''  a  writing*<iinMff  r 

endowed. 
1656  Newport,  C  .  .  * 

1669  Drax,  Latin,  writing,  reading,  nnd  accounts. 

1670  Goudhurst,  universal  learning. 

1675  Cbarleibury,  Lati»,«idwritbg,andftrtdHnetky^dieSnifeM^ 

discretion. 
1677  Midhurst,  Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic. 
1685  Haydon,  C. 
1688  Raveostonedale,  C. 

1^60£  Waitby,  C.,£ngli A,  writing,  and  arittimetk. 
1709  Lucton,  C,  and  writing,  arithmetic,  and  accounts. 
1730  Wigton,  C,  and  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
This  catalogue  is  of  such  as  are  entitled,  synonhnpusly,  Gr^immar 


>  See  the  cases  in  the  early  reports ;  the  dofcumetits  themselves ;  and  Sir 
F.  M eoie's  reading  on  the  statute  of  charitable  uses. 
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Schools^  Free  Scboolsy  aod  Free  Grammar  Schoolihs  fifty'^MeMilj 
were  found  where  the  studies  directed  by  the  donors  could  be 
satisfactorily  learned :  twenty-four  may  be  considered  enelusively 
classical,  of  whieb  a  few  are  condcicled  on  that  principle  at  present. 
They  have  all  been  taken  fairly,  and  without  the  rejection-  of  any 
iwhich  showed  the  original  views  clearly.  The  remaining  twenty- 
seven,  not  confined  to  the  classics,  cannot,  perhaps^  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  proportion  which,  on  a  full  examination  of  the  five  or 
six  hundred  now  in  beuig,  those  df  similar  condition  would  bear  to 
the  purely  Latin  schools ;  but  the  fact  (as  it  appears  in  this  cata- 
logue) wilt  scaireely  fail  of  eonvindng  every  reiuier  that  the  posi- 
tions here  contended  against  have  been  erroneously  taken  «p»      < 

This  mribie  shows  improveoients  tahave  entered  into  the  plans  of 
successive  founders,  as  from  the  next  it  will  be  seen,  that  some 
among  them  did  not  intend  their  own  endowments  to  stand  atill. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  tmngine  human  instilutions  formed  ypon 
unchangeable  models ;   but  when  the  extraordinary  agitatiosi^  of 
Men^  minds  on  the  subject  of  education  in  these  schools,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  17  th  century,  is  considered,  we  shall  find  it  most  dif- 
:'ftOiiit,iii^ed^  te  belisfve  that  some  iaipnMfements  «i:ere  not  devised. 
Apamphlet  might  be  filled  with  the  titles  of  tlie  books  then  published. 
HSo^  fnrfromAittkin^be  public  scliods  available  lor  the  bringing  np 
'Vi  tfa<%  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckii^ham  proposed  in  Parliament, 
dttartn  eoHcge  sfattuld  be  erected  for  that  purpose   Milton,  Hartlib, 
Commenius,  and  many  others,  were  deeply  occupied  in  several 
different  plans,     in  the  king's  library  ^ere  is  a  complete  plan  fer 
the  government  of  schools,  ^  drawn  up  in  1644,  and  evidently 
^imsfidad  to  reoMdy  die  defects  then  cdbimon.     Greek,  Latin,  and 
'MsAny^,  scft  to  be  taught ;  and  thu  Sdd  chapter  is  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  arithmetical  classes. 

'  It  cannot  be  said  diet  all  schools  are  necessarily  to  be  left  to 
injudicious  uiodeks,  even  if  they<»n  be  traced  to  the  founders. 
The  following  is  a^st  of  such  as  have  a  power  of  introduoing  im- 
tptweioettis  iromi'lime  t»  time,  ^Epneslgr  vested  iii  a  permanent 
goveniing  body : — 

B.  x^ 

Aslibome.  Market  Bosworth.      Guildford. 

Dronfield.  Alford.  Kingston-on-Thanics. 

Exeter.      •  Horncastle.  Birmingham.    '"^"'* 

Sherborne.  St.  Paul's.  Hartlebury. 

^^^^^  Darlington.  Morpeth.  Stourbridge.      ' 

Colchester.  Nottingham*  Bradford. 

North  Leach.  East  Retford.  Drightlington. 

9t  Alban's;  '       Bawton.  Giggleswid. 

» 

>  The  book  is  Molnar's  Syllecta  Scholastica.  4. 9. 4. 
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Aldenham*  Stafford.  ■    Hali&x. 

Chipping  Barnet.  Stone.  Hipp&koimiB,  .. 

Hertford.  Woodbridge.  Richmond. 

Bolton.  Camberwell.  Ripon. 

Manchester. 
These  cases  show  that  all  founders  did  not  contemplate  an  im- 
-bending  rigorous  adhereqce  to  the  original  rules.  Subject  ta  the 
general  principle  of  promoting  the  end  of  the  establiahmeni)  the 
choice  of  means  is  open  to  all  these  governors.  They  are  only  such 
instances  as  appear  in  Mr.  Carlisle's  volumes:  many  others,^ witb* 
onl  doubt,  are  similar.  Admitting,  as  I  certainly  di^lhat  a  Gran- 
Jiiar  School  niust  have  classical  tuition  distinctly  in  viaW|  (  ai^Mje, 
that  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  extension  of  the  labor  of  the  masters 
to  other  subjects  of  study  will  occasion  the  resort  of  bays  content 
to  learn  Latin  so  accompanied  ;  or,  if  the  permitting  some  b&y»  to 
Intend  to  one  branch,  and  some  to  another,  willioduce  anore  to 
receive  the  classics  than  otherwise  would  resort  to  &b  Eree  GiBm^ 
luar  School,  then  1  argue  that  the  governors  are  audiorised  to 
adopt  these  systems.  It  is  objected  that  certain  masters  came  to 
their  places  with  expectations  of  superintending  classical  cMrses 
only.  This  may  be  true  in  a  limited  degree,  and :  an  ^  efuitabfe 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  their  rights ;  but,  as  on  a  wise  reform  they 
would  probably  be  entitled  to  increased  stipends,  they  will  doubts 
less  be  content  with  the  change;  when  that  is  not  so,  tbecbns^ 
might  be  postponed  to  the  appointment  of  the  succeeding  masteni. 
It  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  forgotten,  that  many  masterftdooot 
iMsaitate  to  maJce  every,  sqrt  of  alteration  for  stipencUary  b^ys.^  Aea 
iriiy  not  for  free  boys  ?  So  far  as  schools  are  concerned  in  wbidi 
this  powerexists,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  matter  reaolvaa  itafit 
into  a  question  of  expediency.  Any  complaint  of  th^  rust  of. time 
will  here  be  misplaced;  and  when  it  is  considered  in  how  mwy 
instances  original  documents  are  not  to  be  discovered,  it  may  be  9(m- 
cluded  without  rashness,  that  by  far  the  greater  nunJber  ar«..Dpt 
in  themselves  incurably  vicious.  The  duty  of  the  persons  is  rrkom 
Ibis  power  is  vested  is  to  adopt  such  improvements  from  tioM  to 
time,  as  will  best  promote  the  ends  of  die  several  foundations. 
An  examination  af  the  effects  of  variouii.systems  in  other  achools 
is  frequently  suggested  to  them  by  their  founders,  as  the  moder^ 
ascertaining  what  are  the  safest  rules.  To  such  persons  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  submitted.  It  is  taken  friini  a  former  puUica- 
tioB  by  the  writer  of  this  inquiry.  In  seven  schools,  in  which 
ki9truction  in  the  classics  is  compulsory  on  all  whp  resort  to  tfaeiDy 
ihe  total  number  of  boys  is  861,  the  annual  funds  upwards  of 
18,00Q/.  per  annum;  TOO  of  the  861  pay  the  usual  large  sums 
as  boarding  pupils. 
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In  10  other  schDok^in  which  the  studies  depend  on  die  wishes  of 
parents^  Che  total  number  of  bojs  is  1141.  The  annual  funds  are 
less  than  3000/.  per  annum;  ISQ  only  of  the  1141  are  not  free; 
and  191  of  the  whole  number  are  Latin  boys. 

If  the  7  schools  then  were  conduoted  on  the  plan  according  to 
tli^  rales  of  the  1 1^  there  would  probably  be  an  increase  on  the  whole 
of  4000  boys  to  be  freely  taught,  of  whom  upwards  of  700  would 
be  cfttssical  students.^ 

This  great  advantage  to  the  country  might  follow  a  change  in 
^Are  florishing  Grammar  Schools ;  but^  if  we  should  be  too  cau- 
tiotis  to  n^eddle  with  what  now  produces  much  good^  as  the  7  at 
present  undoubtedly  do,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety 
of  introdticing  the  principles  here  spoken  of,  into  the  managemenft 
of  the  vast  establishments  which  are  in  absolute  ruin  all  over  the 
coautry.  • 

Thafrit  may  not  be  supposed  we  are  without  precedents  of  tlub 
lii<ghest  authority  in  this  work  of  improvement,  1  have  selected 
the  following  instances^  hi  which  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law 
have  re-modelled  ancient  schools.  ' 

^Hay^on  B»t06£,  1685,  F.G.S.  Improved  by  Act  of 
f^Untfftfent,  17B5,  for  tuition,  ''  not  only  in  grammar  and  classidd 
l^ttrahfig^  but  also  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigatiotr  ai^fl 
live  matbetnatics ;  and  in  such  other  branches  of  literature  and  edu- 
(Mftibn,  as  should  from  time  to  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
Be"  proper  and  necessary  to  render  the  foundation  of  the  greatest 
real*lise." 

^'Macclesfield,  founded  in  1.502,^  1  Master,  as  a  F.S.;  and 
159S?  for  grammar,  as  F.G.S.,  1  Master  and  1  Usher.  Improf- 
6l!^M4lh' Geo.  111.  1774.  The  tuition  to  be  in  grammar  and 
<i!assical  learning;  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,*  navigation, 
mafhcitofiitics,  the  modern  languages  and  other  branches  of  literature 
and  education,  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
governors,  be  proper,  flow  1  Master,  1  Usher,  I  Writing  Master, 
tfrt#l  Prerfth  Mastei*. 

ISbLfON,  fevnded  in  1641,  as  a  Free  School.  '  Improved  1784 
hj  Act  of  Parliament,  for  grammar  and  classical  learning,  and  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  8cc.  (in  the  same  words  as 
Macclesfield.) 

Bebpobd,  founded  1552,  for  grammar  and  good^^manners, 
F.G.S.,  1  Master  and  1  Usher.  Improved  SSrd  Geo.  III.  1793; 
and  instruction  to  be  given  in  grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  other 
nseftil  learning  and  good  manners*-  i  Master,  1  Usher,  1  Writing 
'Master. 
'     SHt<£WsB0ity,  fonnded  165],  for  a  Free  Grammar  School^ 
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2  Masters.  •  Improved  38th  Geo.  III.-  179B-  The  tuition  under 
it  is  DOW  in  the  classicsy  geography ,  mathematics,  writing,  and  other 
literature. 

WiGA  N,  founded  l6l9,  for  a  Free  Grammar  School.  Improved 
181^,  for  gramnmr  and  classical  learning,  modern  languages,  writ* 
ing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  mathematics^  and  in  such  other  lite- 
rature as  the  the  governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper. 

The  following  Schools  have  been  improved  by  judicial  autho- 
rity: 

Wellingboro',  founded  1550,  for  a  Free  School.  Improvr 
ed  SSth  Eliz.  1596.  by  decree  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton;  and  oae 
Master  established  to  teach  Latin,  and  a  distinct  Master  to  teach 
to  write,  read,  and  cast  accompts. 

Fin  DON,  near  Wellingboro',  founded  1542,  for  a  Free  Skfaouii 
for  a  Master  and  Usher  and  the  Latin  language.  By  a  late  decree 
the  master  is  obliged  to  teach  £nglish,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

PoNTEFRACT,  founded  1549>  for  a  Free  Grammar  School. 
Improved  in  179^  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lai^ 
caster  for  the  classics,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Newport,  Salop,  founded  1656,  for  a  Fr^e  School  for  Latin, 
Oreek  and  Hebrew;  1  Master,  1  Usher.  Improved  by  a  decroe 
•of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1797»  and  a  Writing  Master  added  to 
the  establishment. 

Grantham,  founded  15€8,  1553,  1571,  a  Free  Gramoiar 
School  and  one  Pedagogue.  Improved  in  1808,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  tuition  in  Greek,  Latin,  £oglish,  writing, 
mathematics  and  arithmetic.  Ntnif  1  Master,  1  Usho*,  1  Writing 
Master. 

Peterboro',  founded  1500,  Henry  VIII>,  for  graaimar, 
learning;  1  Master  and  1  Usher  for  £0.  Improved  in  1815,  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  the  permission  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterboro'  the  Visitor;  and  a 
Master  then  appointed  to  teach  the  English  language,  and  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  make  the  IckoQl 
fsore  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peterboro'  and  its  vicinity. 

N.B.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  Grammar  Schools  attached  to 
the  Cathedrals  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  die  minor 
elements  than  the  others;  and  they  were  exclusively  devoted  to  ti|e 
classical  courses. 

The  state  of  these  schools  before  tbes^  l^sbtive  aqd  judicial 
acts  took  effect,  cannot  conveniently  be  ascertained,  but  they  do 
not  now  present  examples  altogether  discours^ing  to  the  refofimer. 
Whether  the  most  expedient  methods  are  pursued  for  making  the 
very  large  funds  of  some  of  them  9u£Bcieiitly  available  to  their  ob- 
jects IS  not  now  the  question. 
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Boys 

Beys 

Macclesfield 

49 

Findon 

45 

Bolton 

Pontefract 

20 

Bedford 

60 

Newport 

25 

Shrewsbury 

130 

Grantham 

81 

Wigan 

80 

Peterboro' 

33 

Wellingboro' 

SO 

The  original  papers  of  many  schools  are  worth  consideriog  for 
another  purpose.  It  will  be  found  that  in  some  of  them  the  licencei 
<H*  letters  patent  only  give  a  general  title  of  Grammar  School  to  aa 
establishment,  but  the  *'  ordinances*'  drawn  up  under  their  autho« 
rity  particularise  many  other  subjects  of  study  besides  the  classics. 
The  Charter-house,  St.  Bees^  Aldenham  and  Hartlebury^  are  a  few 
examples  of  this. 

If  by  some  misfortune  the  letters  patent  only  were  extant,  sach 
seminaries  would  be  condemned  to  the  close  courses. — Biit  it  is  to 
be  concluded  from  what  now  appears  that  the  mere  existence  of 
general  instruments  by  no  means  proves  the  applicability  of  a  found- 
ation to  the  classics  alone.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  open 
course  tends  to  establish  the  object  of  founders,  viz.  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sound  learning  amongst  such  decent  persons  as,  without 
assistance,  could  not  obtain  it,  the  title  of  a  school  seems  an  un- 
warrantable ground  for  rejecting  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the'  legal 
rule  of  construction  ut  res  magis  valeat,  we  may  almost  assert  that 
the  absence  of  the  ''  rules  and  ordinances"  raises  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  general  learning. 

Another  principle  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  original  statutes  of 
some  schools  which  is  worth  attention.  In  the  following  instances 
the  founders  make  an  express  distinction  between  boys  who  are  to 
learn  Latin  and  those  who  are  to  apply  to  the  minor  elements  only. 
Cbildrey,  Kelsall,  Guisboro\  Skipton^  Charter  House  and  Wait- 
by,  and  the  instances  are  numerous,  in  which  the  masters  are  to 
attend  to  the  '^  capacity  and  wits  of  the  boys,"  which,  in  many,  m^y 
imply  a  similar  distinction. 

The  effect  of  this  system  is  admirably  exemplified  in  St.  OIave'9, 
Sou thwark,  where,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  at  least,  the  funds 
have  been  expended  with  the  happiest  effects.  It  is  contrasted  in 
the  following  table  with  St.  Saviour's,  a  school  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  whose  original  instruments  very  closely  resemble  those  of  St. 
Qlave'a.   St.  Paul's  is  added  in  a  distinct  imperfect  column. 


St..01ave'8. 

Si.  Saviour's. 

St.Paul»s, 

Income                      1816     1300 
Expenditure  on  the  School  11 00 

£. 

380 

380 

£ 

.,  ^300 
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St.  Olaye's.      .$t.  Sa?iou|!*&.  ^  St.  Pa^^3. 

1816  1818  ;.  ,.,,^  .,.. 

Bqys  270        40      63  .,    ;i5§, 

Books,  Scc.foand  by  the  Sch.    jes  no  ..    ,    ..hq„ 

Clussics  compelled  no  yes  ,  ,     .^e^ 

1818     _  ..     „  ,1 
Anjr  boarders  no  yes      2, 

Latin  boys  60  all       ,  „„ 

Expense  ofeach  boy  to)       ^j  3/.  .n*  1/. entrtiWJe  fee' 

n»  parents  annually.    )  ^  .  .    •    -l 

An  account  of  a  German  School  founded  doubtless  with  tiwi^ 
lar  views  to  those  which  actuated  tiie  £nglish  reformers  ^g^  ime% 
taken  from  a  recent  volume  of  Travels  by  Mr.  Hodgskia  ofJE4iAf^ 
burgh.  The  occasional  changes,  which  he  menUonSj  do  not  appear 
to  have  injured  the  establishment,  although  probably  ihey  aheelfied 
the  tendency  of  the  original  close  rules  to  convert  it  into  ame^i^.- 

The  Lyceum,  or  high  school  of  the  old  town  of  Htmovef^tkt^a 
from  the  year  1500,  and  was  one  of  the  schools  .ia  wlueb  Ik^.kir 
strwction  was  regulated  aft^r  3  principal  heads  ;/^  It.  vvaC»'C€kni;^ai9(^ 
ed  first,  that  piety  should  be  taught;  next,  knowledge  andwit^  aaid^t 
lastly,  politeness  and  manners." — This  school  was  establisi)^dby1;^ 
citizens  and  magistrates  for  the  education  of  their  ^cw  P  fh^im^ 
which  support  it,  the  regulations  of  the  school)  the  appoiptmeqtt 
of  the  masters,  and  its  entire  control,  all  belong  to  the  mfigislisitea 
of  the  old  town.r-It  has  been  constantly  altered  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  improvements,  and  it  is  not  behind  die  kupwledge-of 
the  times.-- 250  boys  are  educated  here  whoarenpt  exclusively  sonjs 
of  the  citizens*,    Some  few  come  from  jthe  country,  and  ^hqys  out 
of  the  whole  were  phildreq  of  nqble  paj^nts,  but  generally  their 
pareiHif  occupy  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  they  are  chiefly^nr 
teqjied  for  the  les^med  professions.  They  are  generally  between  Abe 
•ges  of  7  and  1^  yeacs.  Th^  fi^pfifse  4>f  education  which  is  followed. 
is^iyiiderea  $|i  p^cyi^ralory;  to^thegoing  to  the .  universities  a|id 
c^siaitf^in  tjheXfl^n,  P^ej^  Fxencfk  av4^Eng^h  langu^geti^  mhr 
tK^p^icSj  hitfoiy^l%Uratyff€t^(3^amationy  religion^  and  music.  The 
expf^a  of  this  school  ar^  fQf,b9ya  of  the  ist  class  about  ;^4hM^ 
^m  P^  yw,  #fld.  theriB  ^^^,^a^X\jlm  b^tweeya  thi§  *o4i.l^-  l6$.. 
which  is  paid  by  the  youngest  scholarj?..».  ^he  regMl^.  #fjafy  of  tfe^. 
director  is  about  200/.  per  annum,  and  there  are  several  gradations 
foi^tlre  other  instructof s  till  the  lowest  is  reached,  which  is  'n9t 
above  60/.    There.  ai:e  ten.  diffeifej^t  teachers  at  this  school. ..  \  The 
pWRnaof  the  boys  are  subject  lo  another  liltb  expense,  laad  Ae 
masters  receive  some  more  profit ;  but  as  this  is  made  and  feeeivM 
as  a  voltifttary  cfiering  it  is  not  mehtibued  as  salary.    The  scholars 
ofeach  class  subscribe  a  small  sum,  and  thus  make  up  a  purse  of 
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money,  wbich  is  then  preseiHed  to  the  teacher  of  their  class  on  bis 
birtb.(tay."*     lb.  221. 

It  remains  to  consider  if  the  love  of  classical  learning  has  de- 
clined in  this  country.  Wishing  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the 
high  authority^  by  which  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition  has  been 
held  and  lamented^  i  «ain  still  compelled  to  say  that  the  evidence  I 
have  hitlierto  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  by  no  means  proves  the 
fact  to  be  so.  The  inquiry  has  been  extremely  confined  but  the 
resuTt  lias  convinced  me  that  further  particulars  would  only  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  the  English  are  not  more  disposed  to  be  ill  informed 
with  elements  of  classical  study  than  their  ancestors  were.. 

In  these  discussions  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  probable 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  and  by  taxation,  the  lower 
orders  have  retrograded  into  a  state  in  which  the  founders  of  these 
schools  did  not  calculate  on  so  many  of  the  excluded  by  condition 
ever  being  in  existence.— There  was  once  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  presented  more  members  to  the  Church  than  now,  in  conse- 
qvience,  without  doubt,  of  their  being  competent  to  attend  these 
schbols  in  their  boyhood  joined  to  greater  facilities  of  rising  being  open 
to  them  ifvheri  these  posts  were  less  anxicmsly  sought  for  by  the  higher 
orders.  In  the  preface  to  Dr.  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity  it  is  ae« 
tualty  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  Bench  of  Bishops  was 
rendered^miare  illustrious  than  formerly  by  the  birth  of  its  members^ 
The  terms  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  embrace  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  as  candidates,  or  leave  the  excluded,  as  exceptions  only 
to  a  general  invitation  will  now  fall  short,  and  not  reach  the  new  race 
of  paupers,  the  circumstances  attendant  on  whose  poverty  will  se 
frequently  shut  them  out  of  the  Grammar  School.  Thus  there 
may  now  be  great  numbers  out  of  that  class  of  schools  and  yet  they 
may  not  be  deserted.  Perhaps  the  increase  of  population  has  taken 
place  most  considerably  among  the  degraded  ranks,  and  the  fact  to 
be  presently  mentioned  will  not  then  be  lessened  in  importance 
upon  this  question  by  its  being  attributed  to  the  mere  natural-  de- 
mand consequent  on  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people. 

Without  entering  here  on  the  controversy  upon  the  right  of  ad- 
mission it  may  be  remarked,  that  to  allow  the  degraded  ratiks  to 
be  indirectly  unfit  candidates  for  Grammar  Schools,  by  no  means 
implies  the  higher  orders  to  be  sole  proper  occupiers  of  their  forms; 
yet,  to  this  event  does  the  exclusive  adherence  to  merely  clasisie^l 
courses  threaten  td  be  carried. 

*  When  referring  to  accounts  of  ibreign  Schools  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  revival  of  learning  occasioned  throughout  Europe  the  establishment 
of  seminaries  much  resemibling  the  earliest  of  our  own. — ^This  is  strictly  true 
of  Spain  and  France,  whence  exami^s  might  be  produced  of  many  tttings 
in  tius  way  having  been  begun  with.  But  they  soon  stood  stiU;  and  an 
obstinate  opposition  to  improvements  in  them  may  perhaff  be  reckoned  as  a 
considerable  cause  of  the  political  convulsions  in  those  popish  countries.. 
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But  vbelher  Grammar  ScbpoU  hme  |^ti8rillii.discj|ii«d.  <»  vot, 
it  is/emarkajble  that  the  9ale  of  elementary  cli^a/ac&l  ^poks  ikgir^y 
increaaing.  i  mentioa  this  as  a  fact,  30  wellknoiiyQ  to  tboA«  mpst 
competent  to  form  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  Mni)ecefiysf  ry  to 
specify  the  source  of  my  informatioa*  The  following  ,^t(m<;tt  Qf  ^ 
lettor  is  fi*om  the  principal  of  a  highly  respe(^£^ble  establisbm^t, 
and  the  fa<;t  it  states  k»  more  worthy  of  attentipn  when  other  elem^- 
tary  procktctions  are  advancing  rapidly  iutocox^iderable  cirq^latioi^ 

**  i  am  glad  to  be  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  qu^sti^m  nbii&b 
you  propose,  and  decidedly  in  the  alGrmativei  respecting  the  in* 
crease  of  classical  instruction  within^  the  l4st:fcw*  y^afs,  .  0n  aii 
average' of  the  3  last  years,  compared  with  S  former  year9,  ep^vag 
ld09  (ten  years  back)^  I  find  an  increased  deqoand  fpr  ^t^at^n 
Grammars  only,  of  nearly  800  anaually;  and  a  general  increase  of 
certain  .other  elementary  Latin  books,  printed  at  — - — ^  of .  near 
8000  per  year.     If  we  add  to  these   the  con^d^r^ble  niim^r 

of    books  of   a  similar   kind,    published  by ,  anci    ou^rs, 

which  wer«  not  in  existence  a  few  years  back  (and  which  must 
greatly  outbalance  those  of  former  times,  some  of  wtucb  also  still 
maintain  their  ground),  there  is  certainly  just  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  eiemenU  of  classical  learning  at  least  are  much  more  culti- 
vated than  formerly: — ^lior ' can T  Form  a  cpnjectureon  what  ground 
an  opposite  opinion  can  rest.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  our  Public 
Schools  are  lower  in  numbers  tba9  fprmerly,  9fkA  many  of  the  other 
Schools  round  London,  where  the  dead  languages  are  laught  (which 
are  as  numerous  as  ever),  C(iii9ist  of  such  numbers  9^  were  quite 
«nilieffird  of  in  former  Iftmes.  

If  we  look  forward  to  the  improTement  which  the  pres^i^  inqui- 
ries are  likely  to  introduce  into  many  of  the  Foundatipn  Schools  pf 
<tfae  Qottotry,  we  may  fairly,  1  ftresuoMir  conclud^t  tjtl%t.9«tiU/urther 
«d»ifti#tofi '  of  ckmidil  learning  >wiU  alea  taisfe  place. 

I  should  add,  that  an  increase  of  about  half  tb^e  amount  before 

■stated  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  c<^sujEnpt]on  of  'Eton 

books,  in  the.  10  years  pracediog  the  accpuv^t  alg^ye  refeixed.to.'^,. 

'  Tii^  seems  to  plapetbe  question  in  a  light  abundant^  plear 

^witfaoufttbe  prodvtctioo  af  fnribbr  attthonkies^  tp  suppart  the  opioioii 

that  the  people  are  not  in  fault. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Newcastle  Scbpol,  to  Hn^bich  the  1^^^ 
Ghaacellor  mada«  very  particular  refiaseaoe,  I  would  be^  lei^ve  .^ 
observe  that  it  has  met  widi  no  unwuMri  late  :-*i--<Gmm«iar  Scboob 
devote^  to  the  classics  fluctuate  with  the  presence  or  ibscftcc.df 
„  able  masters.  Its  .present  low  ,state  cannot  be  a  gf J^  Igain^t  ^ 
people  of  England  generally;  and  its  reputatian^$ee"nis  to*(^^^e^p 
-pectrtfcriy  the  work  of  Mr.  Moy^s:  'before  his  tianstttavas  ap'da- 
'ca^,  and  aftqrifts  death  it 'was  again  deserteA-  -A  sinailar'Jitory 
nwghtbe  tpld  Pf  a  vast  number  orsimilar  establishments,     j*^  ^ 
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Tbe  gretl  questioto  Is;  if  Aej  shall  be  saflWed  my  longer  to  be 
expbscfd  to  llie  casualties  of  talent;  moderate  men  may  conduct^ 
inth  success,  any  of  th^se  establishments,  if  the  rules  are  liberally 
framed ;  but  it  seems  to*  require  a  rare  genius  to  invigorate  a  system. 
of  tvhich  the  dead  languages  form  the  sole  substance. 

It  highly  concerns  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
the  support  of  whose  community  these  Schools  were  directly 
founded  or  reformed,  to  guard  tiiem  from  decay.  The  Lord 
C%anceltor  has,  more  than  once,'  severely  observed  upon  the  neg*^ 
lect' of  one  duty,  which  we  are  all  agreed  to  be  a  part  of  their  con<* 
stitMtibn ;  I  mean  that  of  religious  exercise  :*  and  if  the  foregoing 
remarks  be  not  absolutely  erroneous,  equally  mischievous  effects 
oh  the  rights  of  the  fit  candidates  for  these  schools  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  other  neglects.  Mr.  Brougham's  commission  has  be* 
Sun  tp  produce  great  beiiefits  to  the  country^  and  the  compiler  of 
leae  papers  fervently  hopes,  that  be  niay  find  in  them  some  mate- 
rials useful  towards  a  direct  restoration  of  such  as  are  now  deserted. 

'"  '  **Sec  t^  Vrtey,  190^    Attorney-Geheral  v.  Coopers'  Company. 


\     '  NOTES, 

To  /orm  a  correct  estimate  of  the  views  <«f  tke  fouodets  of  GmmiMr 
$<;l^ols,  ia,t|ie  16th  and  .17th  pea(uriQ4»  it  imould  be  useful  to  ooosider  the 
various  treatises  o^n  education  published  in  those  periods.  The  great  Qum-* 
ber  of  sucli  books  now  extant/ Vhich  discuss  general  modes  of  iftudy,shQiuld 
surely  iaduce  u»to  adopt  with  eautiea  ihe  aasettions  of  persons^  who  thilik 
^hat  the  early  achooU. of  the  covotty  were  ckvoted.  eaclusireli!  to  JaIw 

C^lK^^S.  i,  .  ^ 

'  Hie  «  Triallqf  Wits;'  written  by  Hwarte^  a  Spaniard,  and  in  1694  trans* 
Uted  into  English  from  the  Italian  version  of  Camillo  Uamilli^  abounds  in 
curious  and  instructive  passages,  which  may,  perhaps^  be  traced  into  tbeaub* 
secjaeatoRiiiianees  of  sebools.  The  game  of  Chest  isrstnmglr  resomoMnded 
'}^}i;  %n^inWH  we^fipA  the  be^is of . Camberwett  fiebool  dUsobs^to  be 
taueht  that  amusement. 

,.  The  ady^ijitages  of  writing  a  fine  hand  are  spoken  of  in. terms  equally 
Strong  with  those  of  QuintiTian :  and  we  know  how  highly  King  James 
I.  thought  of  this  aceonmlishakeat,  IHile.  diif^osed  as  he  was  to  neglaot 
solid  Wacaiog.  Xhf  art  of  tpeoMNinship  wasjcnltivated  at  that  time.by  the 
^eate&t  scholars.  ,  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  deformity  of  t{ie 
wretched  scii^w),  dually  written  now;by  English  gentlemen  from  Gramniiar 
Schools^  is  only  axoeeded  by  its. inconvenience  in  the  common  transaeiioos 
of  society. 

The  most  smarkaye  object  of  the  book  of  Hoarces  i»  to  ahow;t^e  eapie* 
4iepcjro<  devoting  be^f  of  viurious  tastes  to  various  stediss.  The  universal 
attention  given  to  similar  courses,  without  reference  to  the  abilities  or  dispo- 
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sitioos  of  pupOsy  seemed  to  tha  author  a  gross  defect  To  what  ext«it  the 
prhiciple  was  o^aed  ia.his  tiiQe«  it  is  difficult  |o  asccfrtaiiu  But.it  is  clear,. 
that  the  founders  of  many,  schools  so  far  thought  with  him.  as  to  direct  the 
more  promising  students  to  be  brought  up  to  the  deeper  learning ;  whilst 
others,  **  more  fitted  for  trades/'  were  to  be  instructed  only  in  the  elements 
useful  in  common  occupations.  Of  this  the  Charter-house,  founded  in  1614, 
is  an  example. 

Note  after  the  Letter  on  the  increase  of  Elementary  Books, 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  evident  increase  in  t^e  dem9in|l  for  cla^ical 
books  is  not  more  than  commensurate  With  the  increased  population  of  the 
country.  If,  however,  it  be  further  considered,  that  the  increased  population 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  amongst  the  lower  orders,  the  objection  will  have  less 
weight.  ^Greater  numbers  of  them  have,  of  late,  had  access  to  the  rudinaents 
of  language,  than  ever  was  known  before  without  doubt;  but  tht  proportion- 
ate ignorance  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  at  an  earlier  period,  seems  not 
to  have  been  so  great  as  at  preseif. '  A  safe^unftluslon  to  this  effect  may  be 
drawn,  perhaps,  from  the  bcfech  bf  t>i#ho^s.'  mthili  the  last  hundred  years 
fewer  individuals  of  obscure  birth  have  been  raised  to  it  than  was  previously, 
the  case. 

In  the  dedication  of  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  the  fact  is  adduced  as 
a  topic  of  gratulation,  and  as  what  confessedly  tended  to  the  splendor  of  the 
cstaohshment. 

^ably  mentions  a  similar  fact  in  the 'history  of  early  France,  but  in  a  less 
consolatory  tone  of  remark.  H^  cQp^idffjsuit  to  have /led  4^ect]y  tp  the 
introduction  of  bad  government. 

Further  testimony  in  support  of  the  opinion  I  am  advocating  is  derived 
from  the  Dissenters ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  above  exception  on 
this  subject.  The  noble  endowments  of  the  establishment,  which  cannot  be 
shared  in  most  instances  without  considerable  classical  knowledge,'  are 
so  many  inducements  for  candidates  to  become  learned,  which  the 
Disflenters  are  without.  If  the  courses  of  study  which  are.  adopted  by 
those  having  in  view  the  benefits  of  their  endowments  ate  pursued  with 
emnd  vigor  l)y  otheirs  not  enjoying  them,  it  proves  that  the  intrinsic  value 
01  learning  is  duly  estimated  by  the  latter.  That  in  fact  the  classics  are 
cultivated  with  increased  avidi^  by  dissosters;  maQyweli  informed  per- 
sons amonest  them  think  therefore  so  far  as  their  practices  in  this  respect 
evince  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  England,  I  may  be  permitted  to  deny 
that  a  disinclination  to  become  acquainted  with  the  classics  exists. 

A  most  material  consideration  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  system  at 
Grammar  Schools  is,  that  Boys  Irft  tbf ra  during  the  first  century  after  the 
Reformation,  three  or  four  years  before  the  age  to  which  they  now  continue 
there ;  sathat  if  it  were  clear  that  in  those  days  nothing  but  the  classics  was 
to  be  attended  to  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  yet  it  would  be  grossly 
inconsequent  to  say  that  therefore  the  same  courses  should  be  pursued  from 
aeven  to  eighteen.  At  Westminster,  Dr.  Busby  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
Introduced  the  lengthdited^sby  of  io^s  sit  sklibdr.  But  it  deserves  further 
remark,  that  when  the  Grammar  School  was  exclusively  in  some  instances 
dassioal  only,  it  was  usual  to  send  ^»  Beys  at  certain  times  in  the  day  to 
subsidiary  schools  adjoining,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  minor  ele- 
ments. To  this  practice  may  be  traced  the  early  constitution  of  the  Blue 
Coat  School  in  London.  Boyle  was  bred  at  Eton,  in  159  or  160,  and  not 
eosfined  to  classical  studies.  '    <» 

6ee  Janua  SdesUiarum,  by  the  unfortunate  and  eminent" Charles  Blount. 
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*'  J'AI  BONNE  CAUSE."    .  c 

B¥  JOHN  iJNGARD, 

LONDON: 
1820.- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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X  Ha  Author  begs  to  state>  that  the  purport  ol  this  Treatise  iSf  to 
submit  CO  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  to  the  Public  at 
.faogty  a  remedy*  to  stop  that  dreadful  disease  in  Tlmber»  oa&cd  the 
Dry  Roty  as^sp,  a  palliative  to  prevent  the  premature  decay  of 
Timber  in  general ;  which  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  Author^  at 
great  individual  expense  and  labor,  for  the  last  two  years,  nfffa  a 
series  of  experiments  and  study  not  to  be  controverted. 

This  Treatise  is  not  given  to  the  public  as  a  disclosure  ofr  the 
remedy,  or  as  a  perfect  literary  composition,  but  as  matter  of  fact; 
and  to  solicit  that  patronage,  either  public  or  private,  as  will  enaUe 
the  Author  t9  establish  this  national  desideratum,  of  sudi  k 
anoe  to  the  country. 
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PREFACE. 


So  many  Itftte  been  the  andiors,  who  hare  unsuccessfully  proposed 
to  dieftiselves  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  to  whicn  die  pre- 
sent undertaking  is  directed^  and  so  great  has  been  die  dificuky  of 
the  subject  itself,  that  some  persons  will  probablvj  from  those  very 
circumstances,  be  perhaps  incfined  to  consider  the  present  as  only 
a  similar  attempt  to  effect  what  they  may,  though  very  erroneously^ 
suppose  an  impossibility;  and  consequently  will,  without  readings 
reject  it. 

But  to  such  persons  it  is  apparendy  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
in  air  ci&M,  and  in  all  inventions,  many  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
preceded  diat  which  has  at  length  established  itself  by  die  strong- 
est evidence  of  reason  and  facts;  and  that,  till  the  actual  reception 
of.  diis  Ust,  the  subject  has  been  regarded  by  all,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  unattainable.  These  previous  dis- 
cxnmg^i'^^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  however,  be(ra»of  sufficient  avail  to  determine 
better  informed  persons  from  exerdng  their  endeavours  on  other 
principles;  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large,  that  sin- 
cere and  well-weighed  attempts,  founded  on  rational  groundsi 
should  be  at  least  so  far  encouraged  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  have 
a  fair  opportunity  afforded  for  trying  the  merit  of  their  pretensions 
to  success.  What^  for  example,  would  have  been  the  state  of  all 
the  arts,  if  successive  attempts  at  improvement,  at  different  times,  . 
on  rational  grounds,  had  never  been  made  or  encouraged  ?  or,  what 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  literature  or  science  in  general,  if 
one  opinion,  however  erroneous,  was  not  to  be  questioned  or  ex- 
amined, because  it  had  antiquity  to  boast  ?  or  another,  however 
correct,  was  not  to  be  received  or  admitted,  because  it  had  never 
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occurred  to  the  minds  of  authors  who  had  florished  more  thm 
two  thousand  years  ago  ? 

£very  man  of  sense  and  candor  must  see,  it  is  as  great  an  ifhpn- 
talion  on  his  understanding,  not  to  admit  or  perceive  the  force  of 
ftn  argument  well  proved  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  reason,  as  it 
would  be  to  credit  and  give  assent  to  one  wholly  destitute  of  those 
Supports.  And,  although' it' Is  not  uhcomrhon  in  these  times  to 
liear  persons  endeavouring  to  deferid  groundless  assertions,  wiiich 
they  have  hastily,  incautiously,  and  inconsiderately  made,  merely 
because  they  cannot  bring  Hiemselve^  to  admit  the  possJbifity  of 
their  having  befor^  been  ifiistaken  in  their  opinions;  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  this  conduct,  instead  of  raising,  tends  to  ruin  dieir 
reputation  for  abilities,  with  all  who  can  think  justly  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  because  they  are  obliged  to  profess,  as  they  invariably  do, 
that  they  cannot  discern  what  is,  perhaps,  perfectly  dear  to  every 
one  else.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  so  injurious  to  science  or  intelli- 
gence of  all  kinds,  as  fallacious  arguments;  because,  by  their  means, 
we  investigation  of  truth,  instead  of  being  promoted  and  assisted, 
is  rendered  more  difficult  and  laborious.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  instance  of  the  Goyerhmenti; 
and  those  in  public  situations  in  this  country^  although  from  the 
multitude  of  unfounded  applications  they  have  been  obliged  tp  be. 
cautious,  yet  when  once  a  decided  ground  of  probability  fpr  success 
has  been  established,  they  have  always  been  ready  to  attend  to  sug- 
gestions for  material  and  substantial  improvements. 

Considering  its  magnitude  and  importance  to  this  country  at 
large,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  present  instance,  men  of  science,  and 
those  In  situations  affording  the  means  and  power  of  making  expe- 
riments, as  well  as  requiring  in  their  nature,  that  all  possible  bene- 
ficial improvements  should  be  made  within  their  several  depart- 
ments, will  see  the  necessity  of  judging  coolly  and  deliberately;, 
and  that  they  will,  in  consequence,  candidly  lay  aside  all  fomaer 
impressions,  arising  from. the jpresent  mode  of  conducting  the  pro-, 
cess  for  seasoning  timber  for  ship-building  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  or  the  unsuccessful  schemes  hitherto  proposed  to  preserve 
it  from  decay.  It  is  also  trusted,  that  they  will  first  examine,  (and 
with  the  more  attention  and  stricter  scrutiny,  the  better,)  the  facts 
and  principles  on  which  the  present  proposal  rests  e  and  it  they  find 
it,  as  it  is  believed  they  will,  fully  supported,  that  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  or  afibrd  the 
means  of  subjecting  it  to  the  necessary  decisive  experiments  on  a. 
larger  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  establisning  its  merit;  and  adopting 
the  remedy,  if  its  utility  is  satisfactorily  proved. 

If  professional  gentlemen  in  the  use  of  timber  would  only  turn 
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thdr  efes  to  the  emporium  of  magnificent  buildings  In  fore^pi 
partS)  will  they  not  be  convinced,  that  the  long  duration  of  tim^ 
ber  was  the  grand  cause  for  such  magnificent  erections  ?  Seldom 
or  ever  wanting  repair^  consequently  one  stupendous  pile  was 
erected  after  the  other.  If,  with  a  little  expense^  the  timber  of 
diis  country,  as  well  as  that  brought  from  K>reign  partSi  can  be 
made  as  durable  now  as  in  those  times,  may  not  the  same  spirit  for 
magnificence  arise  in  this  country  ?  There  is  no  article  of  more 
interest  and  consequei^ce ,  to  Great  Britain^  tlian  timber,  both  for 
ship  and  other  buUdingf.  yetd)ere:,i$no.,«iti(i^le  so  neglected  in 
study  or  practice  to  improve  its  duralnlity;  and  it  is  often  half  de- 
cayed before  brought  into  use. 


to    \    . 


■1    ■•  '  6'-  '    •  ■         • 
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1  SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  FREVALENCE  OF  DECAY  IN  TIMBER. 

]Sfo  penoiij  it  is  supposed)  can  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Natu- 
ral Hiscor]F»  as  to  be  ignorant  that,  although  the  progress  of  growth 
'  in  timber  trees  is  slow  and  gradual,  yet,  when  once  arrived  at  ma<» 
turity,  its  advances-to  decay  are  abundantly  rapid.  Nor  is  it  ima* 
gined  necessary  to  inform  any  one  of  the  fact  of  the  actual  existence 
of  ^e  disease  in  timber,  denominated  the  Dry  Rot;  or  to  remind 
him,  hOw  often- it  has  occasioned  expensive  litigations  between 
kAfidets  and  their  employers,  in  order,  when  it  has  occurred,  to 
ascertain  and  detesmiue  on  whom  the  loss  and  expense,  which  it 
has  produced,  ought,  in  justice  and  reason,  to  fall :  but  it  may  be, 
f^hzpBi  matter  of  new  and  original  intelligence  to  many  persons> 
to  be  told,  that  this  evil  exists,  to  an  astonishing  extent,  among  the 
Sh^pilfg^in  this  and  ail  other  countries  in  Europe,  whether  enipfoyed 
4iliCike  Navy,  or  lor  commercial  purposes ;  that  no  building,  in 
which  timber  is  used,  is  secure  from  it,  even  though  the  timber 
has  deviously  und^one  the  esual  process  of  seasoning ;  and  that 
a  veme^y  for  it,-  4n  the  case  of  the  Navy  of  this  country  alone, 
would  prov^f  as  hay  bei^  ascertaitted^on  an  accurate  computatioti, 
a  savhig,  in  the  short  peridd^of  evfery  fourteen  years,  of  not  less 
Am  twenty  millions,' at  atinni  wheti  this  country  is  at  war. 

By  persims  best  acqu^nted  ivtth  the  Subject,  it  has  been  ascer- 
taiiKNi  thftt,  M  «a  average,  eveTy  itfi^lftlhe  Kavyj  lkii<  iti  the  Mer- 
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cfeoiit  #entce  of  tins  cooatry^  trading  to  the  East  or  West,  or  any 
hot  climate,  is,  in  consequence  of  repairs  from  time  to  time  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  decayed  planks  and  replacing  them 
with  new  and  sound,  very  nearly  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  course  o£ 
fourteen  years;  Besides  mis,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  stupeh* 
dous  ship,  which  has  cost  the  q^n^rs  $fty  thousand  pounds  in  build- 
ing, condemned  to  be  broken  lip  in~  a  few  years  i — comparatively 
few,  when  we  consider  that  timber  is  of  nearly  200  years  growm 
before  it  is  fit  for  large  ships. 

Even  in  private  Hfp,  it!  if  n|  l^sa^  fi^qfie^"  to  find,  that  whenever 
a  nobleman  or  gentleman  nas  been  af  the  expense  of  building  or 
purchasing  a  noble  mansion  for  his  residence,  the  purch^  mooty 
nas  been  only  a  part  of  what  he  has  had  to  pay ;  for  the  building 
has  been  subject  to  the  dry  rot,  and,  in  a  very  short  space  of  tiaie 
he  has  had  to  expend  as  much  more  in  repairs,  in  order  to  remove 
decayed  timbers,  and  supply  theifi  places  with  sound. 

Any  discovery  or  invention,  which  would  in  any  considerable 

degree  lessen  these  evils,  by  retarding,  even  for  a  few  years,  the 

decay  of  timber,  would  so  far  be  entitled  to  encouragement  \  but 

one,  if  it  could  be  found,  which  should  effectually  stop  it,  by  di%- 

uniting  the  principles  from  which  the  decs|y  of  timber  must  arisey 

cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  or  too  strongly  recommended.     Tbi|t 

such  a  discovery  is  stUl  within  the  reach  of'^possibility^  an4  ev^cl* 

prpbability,  notwithstanding  the  failures  of  diose  who  have  hitherto 

jprofessed  to  suggest  a  remedy^  it  is  reasonably  presumed  will  be 

fully  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages  i  and  duit 

such  an  one  has  been  actually  fouxid,  will,  it  is  i«ia|pned,  be  np 

le^s  evident,  from  consulting  and  weighing  the  experi^ients  hefo- 

after,  stated  :-^it  is  not  the  mere  hasty  suggestion  of  the  mo&fii|, 

but  the  result  of  deliberate  investigatipn.    Every  expenment,  ihnt 

could  h^  suggesjted»  has  been  ^ed ;  and  although  those  slated  ate 

Qvij  a  small  part  of  what  have  been  made,  because  •it  would  Im^ 

l^eeu  too  tedious  to  have  inserted  the  whole,  yet  it  mg^  with  tnach 

l^e  assented,  that  in  no  one  instance  has  any  failure  occurred*  Aii4  to 

^}fch  an  extent  has  the  desire  for  ascertaining  the  facts  been,  cai^ 

;ried,  that  |;enttemen  of  the  best  abi^ties  and  m£oraat|oq,  pheiiiiili 

of  the  first  celebrity  and  talent?,,  and  others  in  various  depavtm^Hlil, 

have  been,  at  different  tixpes,  ponsulted  ontht  wrfStiOMbth^dsrelf 

evidenc^Qg.  th(^  j^sirions  on  which  it  rests.  .  It  h^s  #t^  dwim  all/^ 

ai^  it  is  conceive^  4hat  these  tests  are  decisive,  at^justifjfiriHii 

au|hcvrih.asseiadl^,.jthat  the  desideratum  is  at  lei|gtIi««ibtaiued,'aQd 

^  that  the  advantagp&a^singiromit  will  1^  of  the£rst/ai»d^highwt 

"  mt€^tft»c^*    .^me  q^  ^s^  will  be  foun^t  h^eafiter,  poiat€4/Wt ; 

but^o  awCfHJte  a)il  |^e;<imi^if^  iduc^  laiipb^  w  .wooAiOiayulfeP 
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ap^ic4»  and  conseqneiidy  to  state  the  whok  estcnt  ofi  lh»bijmsfty 
ismtf^thafB^  widiin  the  compaBS  of  fouSbUkj. 

•"ft  ■  I  •        .      , 

SECTION  II.  ° 

fOM  THB  CAUSES  OV  THR  IMTEKMAL  DKCAT  OV  TUSBCR.'     ' 

The  principal  reason  why  former  attempts  have  not  generafly  siiO 
cee<£^d  has  been,  that  their  authors  have  not  considered  the  primi- 
tive Question  in  its  full  extent,  but  have  taken  it  up  only  just  a^ 
tkH '  part 'wheti  decay  appears,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
atjj^tylication  of  some  remedy  was  necessary  ;  though,  it  is  plain  flfbm 
d(i^  failure,  that  diey  had  no  idea  of  what  kind  the  relief  ought  to 
have  been.  TTiey  have 'not  endeavoured  to  trace  the  cause  and 
e^jittreh  df  the  evil,  by  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  growth  of  the  tree,  from  the  time  when  it  first  begins  to 
shbbt  up  from  the  earth,  or  the  decay  of  it,'  since  it  arrived  to  ma- 
Urtity;  but  have  confined  themselves  solely  to  the  object  of  stop- 
ping its  progress,  by  die  application  of  some  palliative,  whiclf 
mi^t,  for  a  time,  counteract  or  retard  putridity.  They  were  not 
SMirare,  that  the  natural  constitution  of  the  tree  mieht,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce l^me  principle  hostile  to  that  on  which  meir  system  wasr 
founded:  nor  have  they  been  sensible,  that  the  union  of  t^(> 
plfhciples,  innoxious  in  themselves,  might  produce  a  thifd  by  no 
ih<^ns  of  the  same  nature;  and  that,  although  their  proposed 'r(£- 
irf^y  might  not  be  calculated  to  increase  either  of  the  two  firs^ 
it  might  yet  prove  incffiectual  to  prevent  the  production  of  the  last^ 
zHd  so  be  defeated  in  its  intention. 

**To  avoid  a  similar  inconvenience  in  the  present  case,  thfe  tiittuf^, 
ct^stitiition,  l^nd  growth  of  timber  and  other  trees,  in  'ill  th^ff 
vaiioiis  stages  of  progress,  either  to  maturity  or  subsequent' iiecijr, 
have  beeta  most  assiduously  studied  and  examined  i  and'tfae  iik^'^ 
has  produced  the  following  observations  as  its  result,  which,  a:s  p 
the'^Irnly  scMd  foundation  oii'/xdiich  a  remedy  can  be  app'fifed  t 
ai!£lftj^s''6f  success,  are  here  commlinicated. 

Thtf^tew^'^of  matter  and  motion/  of  gravity  and  attracd'on,  ar^^lfV 
no  rtiestffs'T^ecuKaftb  the  solar  system,  but  Equally  prfev^U  in' TO 
afriitrt(V^|et^ble',-andittln«f« '^^^^^  ;  and  ^thbut'dffe 

assistance  of  the  laws  of  motion,  no  phenomenon  in  nature  c^HI^ 
succ^sftdly'ihvestigated  or  Explained.    '     '^/*     ^     ;      ''     '^ 

Wd#,nhe  first  law  of  motion  is,  fliit  all  IfotfiJs  have  an  equaf  ift- 
4ifi5frifttic^t«rth<Jtion  ot  rest^ito^ifli^refote  require  some  ither  powtt 
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t9tf^  ljh§t^  kutQ  eklier  of  those  situations.  If  once  at  rest  lliey  con^ 
tinue  so  till  some  power«  acting  upon  theai«  sets  iheoi  in  motion } 
SMid  when  once  put  in.  motion,  they  persist  in  it,  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  straight  line,  unless   some  other  power  interposes 
to  check  their  motion,  and  $^t  them  at  rest.  Till  this  power  occursi 
their  motion  will  still  continue  the  same  as  at  first,  even  after  the 
power,  which  set  them  in  motion,  is  remoyed ;  for  the  power  of 
moti<m!Jwivtng  berg  once  ooaimuBicated^  cbes  not  require  constant 
application  or  continuance,  unless  some  impediment,  such  as  the 
air^   &c.  be, encountered.  .     . 

The  second  law  of  motion  is,  that  the  degree  of  motion  iii  al<* 
ways  commensurate  to  the  force  applied;  and  that  the,  changfe 
from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  rest,  is  never  sudden,  bn|t 
gradual,  from  one  degree  to  a'  less,  and  so  ultimately  to  the  ooa*  ^ 
trary  of  its  origipal  situation ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  these 
minor  degrees  is  always  adequate  to  the  power  opposed.     A  body 
at  rest,  when  acted  upon  by  any  power,  yields  to  that  fomet%]be^ 
cau^se  it  has  not  the  contrary  faculty  or  qusiUty  of  resistance :  it 
moves  in  the  same  straight  line  in  which  the  force  applied  is  directs 
edj  and  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  velocity  in  proporti^Q  to  tb^ 
^reafer  degree  of  the  force  of  the  power  applied;  so  that^.if  the 
power  be  incre^ed  to  twice  its  original  forc^,  it  will  conummicate 
a  double  degree  of  velocity  .to  the  object  on  which  it  i^Mt    If  itA 
power  be  advanced  to  three  times,  the  velocity  will  be  incjceased  to^ 
Uiree  tim^s  also. 

'    To  apply  these  principles  to  the  present  purpose,  it  is  only  nece9ih>. 
sary  to  observe,  that,  by  the  action  and  power  of  fermentaUon,  the 
effect  of  heat  and  moisture  united,  the  vegetation  of  a  tree  is  set 
in  motiojn,  and  that  heat  and  moisture  are  the  vital  principles  fot 
t^e  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  tree :  by  ;s  chemical  .unioiv  tlm. 
piroduce  fermentation,  which  creates  motional  and,  .would^  in  itself» 
dfstrpy  the  tree,  if  it  were  not  for  a  continual  supply  of  cool  matter 
frpm  the  roots,  ^nd  the  faculty  of  discharging,  by  evaporaJtiop»  all. 
d^  superfluities  of  h^at  and  mplsture  in  perspirfition>  thus  preireQt^« 
i^  putridity.    '  ^  •        .  •      ^ 

X  But  when  the  tree  is  cut  down,  although  it  qojpttains  the  quality  ^ 
of  being  acted  upon  by  heat  an^i  moisture,  it  loses  tho3e.po!ii^i;Str 
from  the  want  of  a  supply  of  the  juices  from  the  rppts^  andi^e 
fiaicultyof  discharging,  by  evaporation,  tl^e  sup^?rfluitips  qf.,he^ 
and  moisture,  from  which  putridity  proceeds.;,  the.  conoeq^enq^  i^  . 
(jec^y.  ..         .         . . ,    ■       .    .  ,.{  .    ,-o. 

The  motion  of  the  juices  is.  as.  nec^^s^ty  for  the  preservatiofv^ 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  rest,  ip  the  sam^. matter,  is.  necessary  |^r 
thQ,  pteseryatiojci  of. the  tim^efj  vAeo,,aa^4Qwn..  V  tlv^iipipeic  if 
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tMfpedf  die  tiM  ^69 :  if  the  latter  is  set  in  motion  by  fenhenla- 
tioffy  we  tiiiibef  rots* 

Heat  and  fik>iM;iire,  when  in  unison,  never  fiul  to  produce  fetiriM* 
tation  in  the  juices  of^imber ;  and  the  property  of  fermentation' Is 
«o  etpandy-distend,  and  dilate  the  tree,  ^en  growing*,  and  to  cause 
eotfltption  and  j^efilcrion,  after  it  is  cut  down.  In  both  cas«^  ft 
^he  some  principle,  motion  by  fermentation,  which  occasions  the 
ifflGt  %  md  that  only  %y  die'  same  meaniand  Vnethod,  the  inoifoii 
ctsgksrtiim  of  the  juices.        *" 

Matter  and  motion  are  stiH  further  exemplified,  in  the  case  of  the 
¥egW.aMe  kingdom,  by  the  cirtom9tancethat,  in  all  its  producti^, 
itmn  «he  taiderest  flt>wer  upwards  to  the  sturdy  oak,  ttkey  are  pro- 
fAgafiied  by  ponions  of  matter  comparatively  yery  small;  such  zh 
^  merely  a  seed»  or  a  slip,  or  cutting,  which,  if  not  sown  or  planted, 
WO«ld  rem^n  at  rest^  but,  when  sown  or  planted,  the  powef  of 
t^gttation  sets  their  juices  in  motion ;  aiid  this  motion,  however 
snaatt  in  degree,  will  not  stop  or  cease,  without  some  cause  to 
itn|>ede  it.    Frost,  and  the  chill  of  winter,  will,  for  a  time,  check 
Ydge^tion,  till  the  sun  has  acqitired  sufficient  power  to  set  it  again 
In  motion  :  and  thus  it  is,  by  the  power  of  setting  vegetation  in 
ai6tioa  in  the  juices,  that  the-tree  grows  and  expands  $  and,  frdin 
tt  mere^oot  or  acorn,  in  the  case  of  the  oak,  becomes,  in  the  space 
of  about  two  centuries,  a  stupendous  and  magnificent  tree. 
'    While  the  juices  of  the  tree  proceed  in  their  natural  direction^ 
and  the  same  proportions  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  settled  by  nature^ 
are  pre^rVed,  which,  of  course,  they  in  general  are,  so  long  as  the 
tMe  U  standing  and  growing,  ^e  effect  is  visible  in  the  consequent 
Isealth,  improvement,  and  increase  of  bulk,  and  also  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  external  foliage  peculiar  to  its  kind  or  species  :  but,  if  the 
course  of  its  ciitulation  be  impeded  or  checked,  or  the  quantities  and 
proportions  of  these  principles  of  heat  afid  moisture  be  varied,  as 
4i€fy'Sbmetinles  are,  by  the  intervention  of  some  accident,  when 
gfoWiiigi  and,  more  usually,  after  it  is  cut  down,  the  consequence 
is  seen  id  a  deviation  from  the  usual  mode,  by  decay,  sometimes  by 
die  production  of  fungi,  a  species  of  spungy  excrescence  or  protubik 
rancey&fibrding  a  certain  sigii  of  the  approach  of  internal  putridity : 
for,  in  this  last  case  especially,  the  tree,  when  cut  down,  does  not 
lose  the  pfriiiciiples^of  veg^tatidn,'  but  diey  remain,  perhaps,  for  a 
time,  inactive,  thbugh  certainly  capable  of  being  set  in  motion,  till  at 
kflgtb  they  are  forced  Into  action  by  a  ihange  of  temperature,  or  the 
exposure  to  difiererit  elements :  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
sidetatton  of  the  point  as  to  efqukllty'^f  temperature,  and  the  effect 
|)t\>diicM'4vhen  thatis  not  thetaSe;  from  which  it  will  be  decidedlv 
shown,  that  theprefiisitureileckyW  timber  is  occasioned  by  its  own 
internsfl  acetous  matter  in  fermentadon ;  and  its  decomposition  or 
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de«tra|e|ign,effeeted^  hj  tbe  circiuivtaiice  of  theQoixMte|iiiMiMiig 
forced  again  into  motion  by  some  accident,  or  bv  Mme  cbattgf» 
ifi^ch  bas  taken  place  in  die  relative  proportions  ol  heat  andmms* 
ture,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  n^xt  section* 

.  'The  construction  of  timber  is  not  su&iently  studied^  so  m  tn 

account  for  the  longer  durability  of  some  dups  to  otbeft  i  and  Wwt 

p^rti^ularlT  to  those  which  have  been  noticed  for  ^ir  lei^lli  of  8cr« 

vip^9  viz.  tlie  Royal  SoTereigftf  Roval  WilUaoEb  &€•  The  above  mm 

•hips  were  built  by  royal  order :  tot  timber  was  paniculaijv  selcel* . 

ed  from  ;^n  immense  stock,  of  which  at  th^  timeEnglaiid  could  boast* 

It  idevideAt/froni  the  foUowinge«tnuBlt?«ry  large  timber  was  SQteal» 

ed^  which  will  lead  to»  and  prorei  tha  points  wbk3i  I  wish  to  eitte 

lijBhs  that  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  the  aiost  prone  tadec^y,  ilthrwigh 

np^ppearance  of  dec^y  is  visible  when  the  tsee  is  cut  down*     •   > 

.    Extract.— In  ^'a  description  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Royal  Sova» 

reign,  built  at  Woolwich  in  the  year  1687,  to  the  glory  of  our  Bn8^ 

lish  nation,  and  not  to  be  parallelled  in  the  whole  Clmstian  world, 

one  thing  is  particularly  worthy  of  remaik  at  least,  if  not  of  adnodra- 

tion  (her  timbers) ;  one  oak  tree  made  four  of  the  principal  beams 

of  this  great  ship.''-.«  In  the  year  1684,  which  is  47  years  after  she 

wa$  built,  her  planks  were  stripped  off,  and  the  orif^oal  timbeiv 

fhat  were  then  remaining  in  her  were  sound,  and  no  easy  matter 

to  drive  a  nail." 

The  centre  of  all  vegetables  is  the  tendecest  part :  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  tree  lies  the  circle  of  propagation  j  which,  if  possible, 
ahould  always  be  cut  out,  as  it  is  me  first  part  to  decay,  after  the 
sap.  A  b^m  made  of  one  whole  tree,  may  be  stronger  than  one 
of  the  same  size  cut  out  of  large  timber.;  but  if  a  tree  is  large  enough 
to  have  one  or  two  saw-cuts  down  the  centre,  the  circle  or  propagd^ 
rion  is  cut  out,  or  laid  open  to  season,  therefore  beams  and  other 
scantling  cut  out  of  large  timber  are  not  so  liable  to  decay  ;  «rhidi 
%  conceive  is  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  nao 
doubt  was  the  case  with  the  Royal  William,  &c.   HUl,  on  the  con- 
itruction  hi  timber,  is  very  elaborate  on  this  subject.    He  proves 
d^iat  all  new  shoots  protrude  from  the  very  centre  of  the  brandi,  atkl 
iliat  in  the  very  centre  of  the  trunk  and  the  brandies,  die  sam^ 
Coniponent  parts  of  the  tree  lie  in  embryo ;  thatb,  in  die  very  centre 
is  a  circle,  consisting  of  rind,  bark,  sap,  and'heart,  ready  to  protrude 
whenever  nature^  calls  them  forth :  diis  circle  is  what  has  often  been 
erroneously  taken  for  the  pi^i;  Ihd  when  the  tree  has  arrived  at  idi- 
turity,  it  is  the  first  part  to  become  rotten :  hence,  hbHow  trees, 
and  the  cause  of  beams  and  girders  being  often  rotten,  when  the 
smaller  scantBngs  are  souhd :  this  circle  contains  more  acid  in  pro- 
portion, consequently  more  subject  to  fermenfiition. 
It  is  proved  by  Mr.  Goetling,  in  CrelTs  Chemical  Journal,  1779> 
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ibftt  alltimber  contains,  more  or  kti,  Ae  same  kind  of  add,  "^ASBSk 
is  chiefly  composed  of  hydrogen  and' charcoal.  t    ^>  r*  .<« 

Thoe  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  acid  that  causes  f efrmentacikw 
in  timber,  when  placed  in  a  situation  favorable  to  create  ib^—wliicfr 
it  is  the  property  of  my  process  to  prievent.  *      --  >n  . 

^y^ntOns  upon  the  cause  and  effect  of  premature  decays  ahd* 
die  ?afk>us  causes  of  decomposition  in  timber,  mar  appeav  new^' 
^Hticttlariy  to  those  who  have  fallen  in  with  the  oia  opinion  ^ililly 
sjiottld  the' opinions^ of  odiers  be  cdnsidered  more  consistent,  zb^W 
tlke<ingin  of  the  disease,  my  remedy  to  efiect  the  preserrdtiMi  d^ 
timber  is  the  eame:  I  have*  only  to  obserre,  my  experknenlts  "betf 
me  cult,  and  support  my  opinions ;  and  that  my  rules  ai«  ^roofidei^ 
avoiding  to  Sir  Isaac  Newtta's  lesson,  «<  by  ji»t  indnctious  ftoiir 
exfterinients  and  obsenrata^nst  to  discoiwr  the  laws  of' natttre/^aad: 
Am  to  ufifij  tbooe  laws  to  th^  solution  of  the  phtenomena'intpev^? 
tion."  ..H' 


SECTION  m.  ^ 

.  '     .•   -     -If*, 

ON  mm  CONSBQUBNCES  OF  EXPOSURE,  IK  THE  CASE'  O^    rtWEk^V 

TO  INEQUALITT  OF  TEMPERATURE  OR  ATMOSPHERE.,      '   ^ 

A  TREE,  while  growing,  isj^  at  all  seasons  of  t^eyeari  ei^ose^  tj^| 
two  different  degrees  of  temperature  at  the  very,sarpe  in^ta^^.f9f|. 
the  part  above  the  ground  is  subjected  to  one  degree  of  ata:)0§{)iesg|, 
wKile  the  roots,  and  that  below  it,  are  as  certainly  placed  iji^;^fK)t|^e%^ 
In  winter  the  roots  are  in  the  warmest,  and  the  upper  part^n.  t)i| 
coolest  temperature  or  situation  5  and  frost, and  cold,  by  chect^ng^ii^ 
the  uppei:  part,  the  necessary  heat,  put  a  tempprary  ce^^sation.toj^i^- 
prOjgress  of  vegetation,  so  aa  to  reduce  it  almost  to  jest,  .The  utippstn 
therefore,  which  the  roots  can  do^  secured, as  they  are,  from  tl^  i^clf; 
mehcies  of  the  weather  and  the  severities  of  frost,  by  being b,lfri^d.j»fl[, 
the  ground,  is  to  preserve^  in  nearly  a  state  of  comparative  i^actii;^!,, 
a  "supply  df  those  principles  <^  heat  and  moisture,  in  tHeir  necessary 
proportions,  which  may  afterwards  be  set  in  motion^  when  t^e,.];etiurn 
of  summer  and  genial  warmth^  shall  restore  to  th(?  up{|e;r  paf};.p|  3]i(^ 
tree  tlie  ^ctivity  of  vegetation.  If  it  were  not  thus,,  the  tree  Stpij^di^i^ 


for  want  of  the  necessary  materials'  to  .sustain  it 3, ,  and  it  .ig^^jl^j, 
absence  of  tKis  supply,  and  that  renovation  frgm  tl^e  eartlj^,  of  ,^Jiif£p 
the  tree  jis' deprived,  when  Jt'  is  cut  dowp,  and  consequently  sevcj"- 
from^^the  e'arth,  its'parent,  ^at  prevents  a  \ree,jwhfii, cut ',4o) 
from  Vegetating  as  when  staiiAing.^  T^^^ 
vegetationof  the  trd^  w  dxecked^m  tl^  WW^?*:^'#**W^  JlSi 
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n^dt^  ^moisture  is  increased,  tnd  by  thetoldth^  h&Lt  ^atedj  l9ib> 
tbat  the  proportion  of  the  former  is  rendered  greater,  atid  that  6f(h€ 
litter' less,  by  which  means  th^  relative  proportion,  establtShedby 
iMure,  as  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  tree^  be* 
comes  destroyed.  '  ,  .  *  -   *i 

*  lin  the  summer,  the  fttuations  are  exactly  reTerMfd";  for  then'  fte 
rcMitotare  m  the  coolest  station,  as  beii^g  protected  front  the  h^^ 
of  Ae  snn,  and  die  upper  parts  of  the  triee  ire  in  the  watm^t,  W 
being  exposed  to  its  rays.  And  ardinr  l«nds  to  rthix  thi^Hgi^Ktf 
atod  aliftiess  of  the  fibres  of  the  treey  and  to  comiljeract  the  emit W 
discoid  in  «he  upper  parts,  by  opening  deose  pores  -Which  thd  t^diHT 
hid  closed,  and  expelling  Aat  moiscnre  with  Itrhich  they' -had  beed' 
filed, '  tke  proportion  of  moistsre,  wifieh  the  tree  had  acqUir^dlijf 
l]>e  winter,  becomes  lessened,  ^ttd*  the  heat  increased  ;  8das  tb 
restore  the  uecesssry^Tegvtative'pOMren  -  Vegetatton' is,  therefdre^ 
then  active,  and  the  operations  of  nature  are  exerted  in  fttll 
force. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  this  process,  the  juices  enter  the  roots  in 
a  cool  and  unfermented  state ;  astd^oreparmitted  to  ascend,  accords 
ing  to  their  nature  and  aptitude  £6r  that  purpose,  through  capillary 
tu^ft»  to-  the  top  of  thei3?ee  andthe  extremities  of  its  br^ttches,' 
whicn  they  cannot  effect  in  winter,  because  the  stiiFness  and  want 
of  elasticity  in  the  fibres,  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  cold, 
produce  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  of  the 
jtiictBf  which  that  fluid  is  unable  to  overpower.  But,  in  summery 
thfe  Warmth  (rf  the  sun  opens  the  pores  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tfe^,  rtiaxeS  its  fibres,  and  removes  that  impediment  to  the  ascent 
o^l3te  juices  by  which  they  had  before  been  checked.  The  juices 
of  tfa^  ttee^  in  their  passage  to  its  summit,  and  to  the  extremity  of 
itid*  branches,  naturally  acquire  the  principles  and  nature  of  the.  tree, 
sb  as' to  give  them  a  tendency  and  propensitv  to  produce  one  )dnd  of 
f6liage,'in  preference  to  another;  and,  as  what  is  thus  communica-' 
ted'fronl  each  tree  must,  of  course,  bear  a  relation  to  its  own  species 
rftlter-than  to  any  other,  the  juices,  thus  impregnated^  become 
cSiirable  of  jproducing  that  kind  of  foliage  peculiar  to  the  species  of 
titee  through  which  uiey  have  passed. 

"^  As^  motion  is  the  cause  of  friction,  and  friction  produces  heat, 
wMch  may,  in  the  instance  of  solid  bodies,  be  so  increased  as  to  burst 
out  into  a  flame,  so  fermentation  is,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  pro- 
dt^tidns,  the  consequence  of  heat  and  moisture  united  and  confined; 
aifd  hence  must  afise,  from  the  over  action  and  'exertioa  of  the 
pS&tS,  a  degree  of  heat  ^hich  would  iiifallibly  tend  to  putrefaction, 
uNMitndt,  that  the  juices,  which,  when  acted  upon^  emit  their 
6C^s^libils:*hea^by  '^xhadatib^  aiid  jperjspiration/and  receive  and 
adtkit'Hi  ^SCtfaabge,  tHrtitfgh  iKe  valves,  which  operate  as  pumps,  a 
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|ttfliffei«ti^pcirti&tt  tif  cod  ani  fteA  air  to  couatenct  any  such  af^Um 
Fermentation  is^  therefore^  the  principle  of  action  in  the  jmceis  mA 
the  cause  of  Tegetatioh;  and^  when  thus  ^rrectedbf  the  immiaaioii 
offresh'  air,  the  health  of  the  tree  is  presienred/  During  thii>.tf>-r 
rire  state  of  vegetation,  the  tree  is  under  the  influence  of  a  hiKti  and 
Jlowteitipepture:  the  rpots  are  about  40,  ^nd  the  Vranche^,  .Jj^c. 
from  6Q.to  80}  '.and,  accprdihg  to  the  different  Ae^fet^i" of  t^^qj^ 
rature,  sp  ^  the  slow  or  vigorous  motion  in  yegets^tipn  cjTi^tecU  ^ 

Similar  causes  must  always  "be  attended  with.^imil^r,  CQj3ifi^^f^m^ 
ces,  so  IpnWas'ihe  bpdie^i  to  be  acted  upon,  continue  to  ppsai^^^ 
tame  imal^es.^  '^  Apd  it  is  certainly  ttue,  that  between  a  tX^  ^94r 
ing  and  growing,  and  one  iFelled  and  cut  down,  there  can  h^^po 
^ssentid  c^ge  or,^^ffe|rence  ,of  .^  faid  fknumt» 

pf  which  It  *  IS  compos^^.  .tn  bpth^  c^^%  it  i^  ^s^abl^  fihfi^^^ 
acted  ,up<Jn  by^  ,^^  an^^  nio»«tW^  tJ¥JHg<>.i^^<^  longer  r^tm^g^^invp^ 
cut  doixm,  ajs  in  t^e  ins^pcc^of  the  t/ee  when  (ttaqdluig,  .tl^^pqw^ 
or  faculty  of  expelling,  by  exhalaripn  or  perspiration,  the  supg^inuM 
heat  occasioned  by  d^e .  over ,  a$;tii^  of  fjernv&ntaticm.  jOinl^^ 
therefore,  that  power  can  \fe  S£;t  at  rest,  pd the. effect  o|heat.ap4 
moisture  be  in  ui^maelvyeft  des,trbyed,or  soin^  cqunteractii^jpediv^ 
be  inter^posed,  so  a^  to  prevent  j^^. Operation  of  heat  and  ihoLstuiQe 
on  the  timber,  it  is  evident  that  |he,  iateipnal  (ermentationt  unch^d^ 
e4»  must  be  perpetll^^y,^ho^gh.  ^jUenilY,  u^tdierpiiniAg  its  l^eattfean^ 
^oundgeas ;.  and  most  certaiply^  .tbOtug^.  progre^aivelv,  e%cti9g^U;s 
gradual  destruction.  ,  The  tTee,.|h£^&ref  .whej^eir.teUed>i|i^|^^ 
Ojr  in  autam%  consists  of  iexai;tl{  Uiesame  .CQnEipj[Hi(^;Ba)lfff  ffCr  cJp- 
ments,  and  is  full  of  the  same  juices,  which,  although  a>)fl^ndftl^^ 
thdt  oppfirion  )3jr  ib^  s^<H?iP^  to.it8.tPg^|ai?9a,iin  cpn|eiyiffi)^  erf 
its  pe^4  <^^^  4^"^^%  ^^^y^%  M^l^  to  be  reviv«id  ^nd^^jdM  Vl^^ip^ 
actioq^,i?ri^4?*ep  a^  ptli^r;  a^ye  ,<haii  .i5«»et^op^««|I^fip  :^wl 
$ttffi<^t  i9j|;iva,^i^  W?p  ^eyw-vofc  |^<iiwlf»v<».ll^^^ 

v^SigslJPmilfSffiflrv^.M^^^^  1-'.  ,-.;-y  --.J '!<»'     V- 

t^ef]id£iM.th^^(^m^ 

t|^|oo|Qr«raf£r  with -mhtfiliJliA^^flki 
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led  by  the  ends  of  the  beaiQ$9  so  as>  in  tme^  to  produce  putridity. 
The  other  three  sides  are  between  decks^  and  at  least  so  far  dry  as 
^ot  to  be  exposed  to  actual  positive  wet ;  but  existing^  as  they  do* 
in  a  heated' atmosphere,  from  the  closeness  and  confined  space^  are 
liable  tp  be. acted  upon  \ej  an  unwholesome  and  destructive  caloric 
^mi  effluvia,  exactly  calculated  to  promote  the-principles  of  putrefac- 
d^m  fbjT  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  and  circulation  of  freish  anr  to 
iMtwito^.  By  this  the  juices  of  the  timber  are,  through  the  means 
of  the  fermentation  thus  excite<I,  put  iiito  motion  ^  and  the  timber 
Ja^^rpetually  emitting  and  absorbing  again,  without  any  correction 
^ditfielr  noxious  qualities>  the^  principles  of  putridity,  which  it  is  the 
^£S(^e  of  the  fresh  air,  when  it  can  be  permitted  to  act  freely,  to  ab- 

M,'     ;        .  .       .  . 

'^yin  tiiese  Wo  comparative  situations,  the  difference  of  temperature 
%.ai^  Deeti  found,  by  actual  experiment  and  computation,  to  be  far 
jEjreiiter*  ithan  any  one,  who  had  not  tried  k,  would  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve ot  imagine.  For  those  parts  of  the  beams  between  the  linings 
^^rtj  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  40  degrees,  while  those  be- 
t^6en  the  decks  are  exposed  from  60  to  80  degrees.  This  is  exact- 
^  the  same  difference  of  temperature  as  is  required  to  produce  ac- 
Wve  vegetation  in  the  growing  tree,  and  which  is  the  sole  cause  of 
tiVe  decay  of  timber  in  ships ;  and  whenever  it  has  happened  that  a 
^ip  has  been  very  soon  destroyed,  it  has  been  that  the  inequality 
of  die  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  great,  which  is  sufii- 
'^etttly  eyi^ent  from  the  circumstance  of  the  different  degrees  of 
%duhdtiess  6r  decay  in  the  different  beams,  according  as  it  has  hap- 

Eened  they  have  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  both 
^t  fod  moisture. 

Agaiti,  we  see  fir  timber  floated  up  and  down  tlie  river,  for  a  con- 
^iclerable  distance,  from  one  place  to  another,  or  suffered  to  lie  soak- 
in)^  in  die  rivfer  fbr  rnondis  together:  three  sides  of  the  piece  oJT  tim- 
ber ^e^dently  exposed  to  positive  wet  in  a  very  great  degree,  nay, 
«Veh'to'sattR7ttionj  and  the  fourth,  being  the  upper  side,  is  subject 
td'hd  ^degree  of  damp  or  wet,  except  what  it  may  occasionally  ex<^ 
)fetiti\ct  from  the  rains  or  dewt,  but  has  to  sustain  the  effects  pf  the 
aiif  atndsUn  i  so  that  the  iSxttt  sides  are  positively  wet,  while  the  fourdi 
k,  in  all  respects,  the  reverse.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
dtfd  tein{^rature  of  die  two  situations  zit  sObwidandv  diflerent ;'  nor 
'fG^  tey  t>tie  imagine  stny  odier  dilm  tfiiat  the  dispamy  in  itt  w$^ 
mettces  must  be  equally  great}  and  diat  die  timber  must  be  very 
mi^  aflhMd  by  diat  catise  itt  die  difiemlt  parts,  hi  propord<m  to 
me  tracer  tur  leas  degree  of  heat  or  moisture,  to  whidb  it  is  liable 
1^  %iikMed.  If  dniber  tr  alway$%ept  iii  die  saiM  poiidOQy  aa  dm 
fllfi^ery  saift^  parts,  and  no  ddiert,  shoktld  be  constantly  e3qpose4 
to'MAt^  tf  th^two  degte^ ;oif  t^toipctaftth!  above  mendotied>  and 
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tO'tbat  otiliy^  {whiles thetrest  of  itrwas  sAg^ei^rz^AQNt^itoiihskon, 
fluency  of  the  otber,  .^-budi^it  isit  boydnd.all  diapqfe^y<$o;  situntedtiitt 
ships  aind  bucidiings^) 'this  '  iiregttkf  i&y  of  teinpevature  ^«ira6*riiactflt>, 
ssttily^Tinnroduce  ^refateiwm  aml^decsi^  $  aodTthisi  m  moii^'ceetaki- 
lyfh^  <Sause'of  iftli  ddcay  and  desitrbctuiirJn  fir  aBficidlnother[S9Cta)0f . 
tiftlberJ     '    '-'"  •-;     -'.'.•'".    '•    ,"-  '     ^v;o 'jv/.n  >iijf.A,' ir  jr.il' 

^401  piece  of  tiiQlbev,  howieTier'SQiKliaind  sound  bbi^'owiiiiiatim 
an(!t^'<7onstitu«i0«]  canyfor  a  ccatiitai^^r'st^in^l'^thir  exiotcnco  (iar:ft 
difFefence  irf'tompcratiBCc  at  the  same  instamv^ra.  0nQ':paTt>  \t»tL 
and  the'<$th<^rdfyi:  Nor  can  it^fdt  amy^ct^n^detubiejspaoeiof.laiiiey. 
sup^^rthe'^variation  of  ^  being   alternately  vret  r»»d  dry  ;^  andvSif 
Chvistophw  Wwn   has  himself  noticed,  that  Venice  and   Amster-* 
dam,  being  both  founded  on   wooden   piles,  immersed  in  water, 
would  themselves  fall,  if  the  constancy  of  the  situation  of  those 
piles,  in  the  same  element  and  tefaiperature,  did  not  prevent  the 
timber  from  rotting.* 

The'  AlKatnbfa  f  alaoe  in  'Spain,  supposed  to  ^have-  be>h  built 
3000  yeah,"attd'  momJy  of  timber,  'is  preserved  by  the  foonstancy 
of  the  temperature,  supposed  to  be  prepared  with  some  composi- 
tion.''''""  ''''"     ''•'f   .'        .    -.  •  .      ^■•■v    ^       ?,(,   ^    i,      „     .K.  .,^v   ,, 

The  sam^  pfiwiple  of 'equality  of  teraperatiife  issie  les&i»cessal?f 
td  bfe  obsetved'in  the  Application' <#  timber  to  any  of  the-purpooet; 
of'domtnon  ilfe.  And  in*  no  tase  iritmore'  tequnitef^  thw*  inttbff 
erettioh  df  hoDS^i  andotlher  edifices;  Jwhethdr'forHhe  pui»po8e$*of 
private  or  public  utility.  But  even  in  these,  it  is' ndt  untrotnmottcrl 
see'fimber  so  placed,  atjd  in  such  airti^equdlity  of  temperature^  tSat 
it^lrMisft  inevitjlbly  be  destroyed^  as-itinVariably  isj  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  by  that  «peties  of  decay  iHreli  knowti  by  the  appelbtion  tjf 'd^ 
drf  1*61:' F6t'itiitarite;  what  can *b€ more  td  theprejuditleof.titebbi^, 
o^tdbr^  h6stffefo-the  fdeal^f  its  preservation  orcontiimante  in^heihlr 
aM  sdundtii^^^,  than'tfSing  ii!  in  the  maimer  in  tvhich  ot'is  pdrpefniaily> 
efttj^loyecffbr' botftlKttg'kitehens^and  dt*ier^ rooms, -dmth^  gnwtnd^ 
flobi',  ^heW'^thf&e  *(Sei'bf  the^joistSj^and  the  loWerriaec^  t^fthe^ 
flb'irJA^i'^bf^  bedded  in  earth  so  moist,  as  to  amount  almost  to 
positJvd^iHret,  Whilfe  ^heuppet^^kte  of  tire  jbists^/  and  the  ikpper^dwc^ 
of'iM  flooring,  ^'t>effefcily  'dry,' and  Exposed- ta^  the  efieotrof 
h^a'ir'ff6m^  1^fg^^ftf€^pbrpe«uiilf burningi*  Thb 'c6i)sequeace<of 
t!Bs  has  invaitiSibly  ^showlf  ifseift  frAmtirae  tatfanfe,-  ih  tliecnrcuiit^ 
^fiiife-  df  "j  dists'  §tifid  IBooriAgu  itad  *)Wii  'tettitdf  and>  fceeorfiing'  rotten^ 
iiiTaT^mbnthfe.'''lnstah(^7carl+bfe»pToauced''of  two  entire  new* 
flooitegfsi'Ma  d6#n^iirthfe>vefy  '8aineikk«hei>i  in  sucka^itroatiiMti' 

v>n^Mif  fj  Ttf^  vi^        d    .fw>  t'm    ♦v  icrt    mi.    i       h^  ♦t -i  -      -.»».^  i      -.m 

''Hi^i§l^{leA6%e  fi/sfcofi  of  *ft6dieyt!(iK  %s*e^^(f  Iti^Widmore's  flis- 
tdr/Df^AfeifeM9ttAfet?'*i*'**^W'}l!Wt^^ft^  U'    't*Jw 

•^  ai)$»IM|ilMy^s  teourit^tf  tlri¥f\ll«n«^\Iii4Wftab0dvby  CadeU  and  Davt«s. 
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mVeH  than  tm)  yetrsi*  bapiks  thrifec^s^kyfoif  ai^thM  atrtfae  end 
of 'thjirtuiie ;'  iiKkpendeAdy*  of  /partial  repaits,  Swm  time*to  time, 
atU*  Wimjviwg  dttOiyed'^piect's  ad  sobii  as'they^wferejdSilx»rfeited. 

'£v«n  where  it  h!S8l^it)ty  as  here,  bben  infuu^cmufy-orhiYprop^rly 
pilsicedv  in  sifiuaifocis*  so  calcuiatediio  prbraoteibs  tCtry^€lQBtructi0n, 
that  it  would  have  been  wonderful  had  it  escaped  ;  it  has  been  f&und 
iitVpdGSibW  tD^prev^nt'ite  occurrnlg  in  practice  iniiK'Uiseapd'fippii- 
cfttion  of  timber  to  those  vcry^pnrposcs,  for  which  it  waft'appitrendy 
atf*  evWentiy  intended'.  Bciama  of*  the  greatrst  •  souhdneas- and 
he<att9i,"th:at>cottki^b&iBe!ected'witbtthB  greatest  possihte'pareilftnd 
JBidgmenty  odd^siMnrMof  them  c^^ -great  strength  and /nM^nitude, 
have,  ih  a 'very  short/  period  after  they  had  been-  !A{i:6d«i0efi 'into 
the  walls  of  dwelling-houses,  manufactories,  brewhouses,  and  other 
similar  erections,  been  discovered,  althoctgh  not  apparently  Exposed 
to  hector  "moisturb,' subject  to  the  dry  rot;  because  some  secret 
external  or  accidental  circumstance,  which  couM  not  be  accounted 
for  at  tfie^ime^'had  'impercefptiWy  introduced  'heat  *and'  moisture 
united  j  and  so 'caused  fermemation^  by  ^ettin^in  motion  the  inter- 
nal "juices  of  the  timb^;  Nor  has  the  utmost  degree  of  sagacity 
or  foresight,  which  could,  as  yet,  be  exerted,  been  sufficient  or 
at^ie  tOT«ec«n?' every  edifice  oir»eteiet ion',  with  certainty,  from  expe- 
tiencmg  mote  6r  ie^s,  in  wv^ery  aihort  spacfe  of  tiftne>  the  decay  and 
dtitrucriori  of  some  of  itsiimbers;  or  theowrier,  from  the  necessity, 
ifr  stmie  casts,*  of  pferhi^ps  taking -dbwn  and  re-erecting  the  whole, 

fcnr^tfeafit  should  fall.      '      '    ' 

"*  ft  isr  not,  however,  to'he  anf erred,  frotti  these,  or  any  other  cir- 
Aini stances,  that  this  natural' propensity  in  timber  to' putridity  and 
ctefe^is'  necessarily  invincible^  or  that  it  may  not  be  conquered 
andr'eiffectually  subdued)  by  a^  proper  appHcdtion  ol^  fit  mid  adequate 
ntelhoH?,'  dreadyperhaps  in  enistence*'  *  Neither'is^k  fo-be  h^stify 
CcUictodrd  T)p'im3giniBd,  that  becau^  -att  fortoer*  aflempta  ,for  the 
jhrrpofse  hdve  hitherto*' faiUd^  hll  fufeurfe  endea^owrs*  mmt  in  like 
maimer  be'dqaatty>desiltute  of  suocesst'  Ont^  confi^acy^^he  pos* 
sfbiHtyaiid  practicability  of  suda  a  retnedy  is  h^e  ioteifded  t!o  be 
e8tabHshedf;'^and  it  is>t)nly  otritig  (fo'th«ip  keiflg-foilttdedHp^  iaise- 
pnm!irplb9  and  erf odeoo^  tde^  r th«t  ^M'  b^v  ^tteAip^^*  hav0  missed. 
thehr^atmi  yf4re*fadts  already  efat^Hy'Vf4»€hr<;afiS9ot  Weonteoverted,. 
hsfvenarteady  dectdedly^  shown/^tliot  i^>p#opf>sa)^fot'ibbi6^o]^ect4caxr 
smace&df  ^which  ^6^9  nbt  rest  (ondhf  ptinc^e  <lf  f^cludfng^uL  :»ii. 
bymeaiiS'trf  a  pre*^coupatiortrofrfthe  ^pDreOf  tyTthe  iitterpi9siu^^o£ 
some/jmedinfibm  sucb  arimilrierv^asif^pr«Veittf  tM  Fp9(si1^h|y^^i^ 
fever  being  admitted  at  any  future  period,  by  any  circunwtance 
whatever.  And  this  can^  oidy  .be  ^effected  by  saturating  the  .timber 
wt&'  sdme  suGhriitftpenetrablewamposi^ony  notr^o  •&'^2v$Zf fiH^^a-^ . 
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made  t9  resut  tbat  degree  of  tempetature,  these  is  no  sttuatUm  in 
which  it  can  be  placed  that  will  leiSFectlt ;  and  it  n^ust  be  sufficiently 
potent  and  efficacious  to  repel  any  attack  from  heat  ^d  moLsture^ 
and  IP  prevent  tb^r  union  from  operating  in  any  manner  on,  the 
tiq^er;  by  whidi  means  it  cwy  be  rendered  capably  of  being  em- 
ployed without  any  injury  in  any  situation,  however  unfavorable. 
ftu«boa'feme4y ^  a$;tua)|7  kem  found \  what  it  undertakes  to  per- 
fpr^rwiU  ;be  foof^  succinctly  stated  in^  the  ensuing  section,  and  the 
evidence  of  its  actnal^success  will  also  be  seen  in  subsequent  pages, 
in  an  enumeration  and  particularisation  of  a  series  of  experiments! 
made  in-every  way  in  which  it  was  judged  possiUe  to  try  and  as- 
certain its  validity*  > 

SECTION  IV- 

^/oiTthe  natore  of  the  proposed  remedy,  and  the 
,      y,    several. objects  to  wijich  xt  is  applicable. 

The  general  object  of  the  remedy  intended  to  be  proposed,  or 
suggested,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  a  liquid  composition, 
is  the  very  important  and  weightjr  purpose  of  rendering  timber, 
after  the  application  pf  the  composition,  impervious  to  moisture  of 
any  kind;  and  so  effi^ctually  is  this  object  attained,  that  the  liquid 
introduced^  by  which  the  destructive  matter  is  expelled,  can  never 
itself  be  dislodged;  but  it  lies  jn  the  pores  in  a  concrete  state,  and 
|nresents  an  invincible  opposition  to  all  other  fluids. 

By  this  uitroduction,  the  timber,  as  has  beelv  actually  ascertained 
by  experiment,  is  capable  of  being  so  increased  in  strength,  that 
thi>U|gh  a  section  of  rotten  oak  branch,  not  prepared,  was  broken  by 
the  wmght  of  94t  pounds;  the  other  section  of  the  same  branch,  pre« 
P^red  with  the  composition,  could  not  be  broken  by  the  weight  of 
lis  pounds;  207  pounds  was  afterwards  tried  without  breaking 
the  section. 

..  Strength  and  durability  being  its  general  quality,  and  undcfubt- 
edly  a  ve];y  extensive  object,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  jsay,  th^t  it 
must  be  of  the  greatest  utility  possible  iii  ^very  branch  or  dep^tt- 
mefit  in  which  timber,  or  wood  of  any  kind,  is  employed ;  and  ^ 
tl^ese^^re  so  various^  it  is  impossible^  and  therefore  hopeless  to  at< 
tempt  it,  to  particularise  or  enumerate  them  alL  ^ 

.^j.^/nie  power  and^  eS^ct  of  this  compositioii  is  so  great,  that  it  dan- 
j^lt^\^^^  out,  or  extracted,  either  by  damp  or  the 

jp^U^  ^e  sun,  j}.qf[  by  any  exposure  or  confinement.         /' 
.. ,  jNo^  iwiU  the  timber  he  Iia]>Ie  to  contract  or  expajid,  th^  p^ 
uqi^.ti|ia4e  coi^lcij^^  \    ; 
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The  additional  strength  given  to  dmber  b;  by  uniting  tod  conso* 
]idating  the  component  parts  of  which  it  consists,  even  by  Imaking 
the  ssvp  of  oak  equal  to  the  heart. 

It  will  efiectuaily  prevent  the  dry  rot;  because  the  internal 
juices  cannot  be  set  in  motion,  as  heat  and  moisture,  the  parents 
of  fermentation,  cannot  find  admission. 

And  a^i  after  the  application,  the  timber  becomes  imperviotts^n^ 
wet  and  moisture,  it  is  evident  that  no  fungus  can  be  generaied^ 
nor  the  high  state  of  fermentation  be  created  to  destroy  it  in  the 
form  of  gas.  " 

The  increase  in  the  strength  of  tiniber,  after  the  applicsrtiott>of 
the  composition,  has  been  found  by  experiment  so  ^reat,  ihat  a 
beam  of  fourteen  inches  square  will  be  rendered  equal  in  strength 
to  one  of  sixteen;  and  one  of  tmx  an4^  half  inches  to  another  of 
twelve,  &c. 

Tlve  reduction  of  scantliDgt  which  it  is  obvious  ni|iy  bf^^niade  in 
consequence  of  tlie  above  fact,'  and  which  may  equally  take  place 
in  all  cases,  without  exception,  in  wluch  tinit)er  is  used,  would,  in 
itselfj  be,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  immense  saving  of  expense.and 
timber,  with  the  additional  circumstance  of  an  increased  durability; 
and  the  advantages,  to  state  it  only  in  one  instance,  would  be,  that 
a  ship  might  be  constructed  many  tons  lighter  with  equal 
strength^  and  the  cargo  will  be  securely  protected  from  damp  and 
mildew.  - 

In  the  red  and  yellow  pine,  the  increase  of  strength  has,  on  ex- 
periment, been  found  equivalent  to  one  sixth;  so  that  scantling. 
one  sixth  less,  would  be  equally  strong,  and  might  be  used  wiA 
safety.  And  it  is  certain  the  yellow  pine,  prepared  with  this  coni^ 
position,  is  equal  to  red,  or  at  least  to  red  not  so  prepared;  or,  to 
express  it  perhaps  more  intelligibly,  to  the  present  strength  of  that 
species,  so  as  to  make  inferior  yellow  equal  to  the  finest  red; 

The  size  of  masts  and  spars  might  be  much  reduced  in  conse- 
quence, and  upon  the  principle  of  the  additional  strength  they  would 
receive  frpm  this  composition. 

Boats  and  barges  would  be  rendered  much  more  secure  from 
leaking,  &c.  by  the  use  of  this  composition,  as  well  as  strongei^^ 
and.  not  so  likely  to  be  Kayed,  &c.  ,     , 

/This  composition  acts  also  very  powerfully  upon  iron;  for,  if 
prepared, it  maybe  exppied  in  the  rain  for  years  without  contracts 
ing  tibe.least.rust.    .   .      ^..\.,  \  ■' 

.,  .  All  the  timber  and  iron  Used  in  the  Ordnance  department  would 
also  be  greatly  improved  by  this  composition^  not  only  in  re8isidli{g 
rtie  e^^cts  ot  wet  and  dry,L  heat  aivi  Cold,  but  also  in  tlie  tt^ 
duction  of  scantling,  and  tiieincresised^  both  ojF  woodjuyl 

iron;  consisting  of  every  material  used  in  artiltery,  fortflfcikionsi 
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&c.'siichas'gutr-caYriage8,->^latfotni8i'w«ggon8,  Secy  noi  matter 
what  diitYates^  they  ttiust,-  in  equal  degree^  be  benefitted' irom  tile 
application  atld  use  of  tins  same  (Composition)  as  ncidier  heat'tnr 
dampf  ^can  extract  it. 

In  all  theptirpt)^^  bf  donvmon' life  the  utility  of  this  composkMHi 
would  be  no  less  conspicuous.  In- <w«ood  buildings^  and  the  wiooden 
materials  used  in'  brewheuees,  if  would  be*  inrbluaMe^  as  4t  will 
resfet  the  effects  of  st^am,  so  v^rypte^dieial  to  timber. 

The  properties  and  qualities  of  the  principal  article  in  the  com- 
position have,  to  a  certainty,  remained  hitherto  generaliy^mnkaown 
to  thl"  world  at  latge  ;  and  the  composition  has  never  been  applied 
by  the  most  sagacious  to  the  present  {turposeyfvr  whi^  it  'is 
peculiarly  adapted*.  '     -     ..  .-    / 

Th^e,  and  multitudes  more,  the  ft>H  extient  of  which  tBue^  cnly 
could  completely  develope,  would  be  the .  infallible  -  advaatages 
resulting  from  theuee-of  this  composition  ;  for  in  -short,  there  is 
ndthing  constructed^  of  wood  or  iron,  of  wintever  kind  it  may  be, 
to  which  it  is  not  applicable,  -and  which  would  derive  consideorable 
advantage  from  such  an  application.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
all  the  purposes  of  Ending  timber  and  planks  may  ^be  .  effected  by 
the  composition,  instead  of  boiling  in  water,  by  which  meanslhe 
dry  rot  in  ships  has  been  greatly  promoted*  i 


SECTION  V.  .     M 

PARTICULAKS    QF    EXPE&IMBNTS,     ACTUALLY     MADE,    B0Ki\TBB 
PURPOSE  Ot     ASCERTAINIWG    THE    EFFECTS    OF     TftExRl^ltlRDT 

PROPOSED.  .     .        '  .  

'  ...••:.(.. 

Such  are  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  use  and  adoption 
of  this  composition;  and  in  order  to  evince  that  these -expectations 
are  not  destitute  of  the  necessary  solid  feundatbn  in  fact,  a"  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  numerous  and  various  experiments  made  on 
this  occasion,  although  they  bear  but!  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  aggregate,  are  here  minutely  stated.       „.      • 

1.  Two  sections  of  white  deaV  each  weighing  one  pound 
thirlteen  ounces  aVoirdupok  weight,  -were  imu^rsed  for  six  days 
*acli',  the  one  in  water,  the  other  ia  composition  ^  at , the. end  of 
which  time  they  were  each  taken  out,  and  again  weighed  :  that 
^^hicll  had  been  iti  the  water  had  absorbed  ninebunces  of  water; 
and  that  in  the  comp^ition  two  and  «  half  of  composition. .  ... 
"  2.  ;  Two  simile  picJces^oif  yellow  deaU  iweighing  :endi  two 
pounds  eleven  tilirioea^'W^re  in  like  manner  immersed  for  six  days 
eacbi'tHe  one' irf' water,  the  other  in   a>0ipositio|i>;  after  which 
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tini&^tliey  wese  takeftt^t/and  fum^md  '^th^t  .^hi<^,^adctifenja  the 
/fratcr-had  abaorbed^sls^  oances  .of. .water 4.,. ^h^  \\\  th^  Kj^opipp^JLtiqii, 
four  of .  Gdmppaition*  .T4)«.  water,  both  in  the  white  and  yellow 
deal,  was  all  evaporated  on  the  second  day  after  ^e^gtiqrts  .VT^re 
xtskhenouA'^  but  the  compositionrin.-  tb9.otl>er  l:WQ..&^tiQiis  ^rejoiains 
'to<  tilts  tirne>;  vizi.froaoa'^he.nEu^tti  of  June  1817  to  that  of  February 
.1<819,  without,  any  Jc^^  ordiiDinutioo^rdaryrand  hi^rd^., 

From  this  it  appears,;  tl^at  yd^ite  deal  fibsorbs  aior,e  ^^t^jf  and 
.  less  oompositioa,  in  propoi^tion,.  than  yellow  ^  and  the  quanjtity  of 
.'water  absorbed  by  the  white,  accounts  for  its  rapid  decay  in  ex- 
ternal situations*  Nine  cwices.  addition,  is  equal  to  oine^^third  of 
its  oiiguttal  weight  $  .whereas  six  ounces,  the  .  additional  quantity 
obtained  by  the  yellow  in  a  similar  manner,  ia  XkOt  quite  one 
seventh.  This  accounts  fcx.whiteT  deal. perishing  so  much  sooner 
than  yellow :  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  the 
quicker  is  the  timber  destroyed  (  » fox  instancy,  a  piece  of  ,$fi>soned 
.aak.w!ould,in  the  sajsoe  time,  .six  day$,  only  absorb  half  an  ounce  ; 
.6o<that.in  a  damp,  situationj  tJ3u&. white, deal  would  be  jrotten  in  thr-ee 
jyearsi  whereas  the  oak  would  >last  S6  years  ;.  viz. .  twelve  times  as 
.  floBg;  and  the  yellow  deal,  upon  the  same  cakulation,.  would  last 
.abont  tm^elve:year6.  .       , 

3.  The  two  pieces  of  white  and  yellow  d^,  wi^ch  had  been 
immersed*  in  the  water,  were  again  placed  in  water  for  another 
similar  period  of  six  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  weighed  : 
they  were  found  saturated,  but  had  absorbed  about  half  an  ounce 
of  water  more  than  .  before,  which  is  a  proof  of  decomposition   in 

-  .a  sn&U  degree ''(for-  there  must  hava^heen  a  leas  of  wood  to  have 

-  made .  room  for  moie  water,     Tinjaer  may  , in  time  be  x:ompleteIy 
.  dissolved  by   being  repeatedly  saturated  with  water,  and  as  often 

desiccated  :  this  .proves  that  improper  seasoning  will  breed  the  dry 
.»ro<i:)ithey  were  then  janmedialely  immersed  full  of  water  in  the 
.  composition,  for  another  similar* pseriod  ^  six.  da.y39  and  bedng  at 
lithe  end  of  that  time.taken^  out  ai*d  weighe4<  ^were  ffliipd  to  be.nearly  - 
(ofithe  same  iweightc  as -when  they  were  put  in.  Being  full  of 
.water,  nodiing^iiBore  could  center  v^  the  composition  ronly  made  an 
external  casing.  ,  ,,'.v  ••<7..  ,,<.  ,'rir  ,  ♦,  -■  r.  i-.' .^  :  ^ 
trg  i*.  Th^  iw#r«^  nixt«3q)osfed  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the  month 
.o£  My^  fotjsix'dfaya,  when  ^drdiminjation  i^  weight  was  pr-od^ced  ; 

{  the  composition*  preventing  -  evatjoranion,  Tthe  -water  ^aouldopnot 

:c.*scapei  *  .     -    -  , 

.  .vm.  if:Afterrthi9y^he<f  ^wierd  .both  cleftras«Adef,,and^tte^whQjft^of 
the  water cvapociatdd  tindwfesi set  free  in  ab^iufi  3.6  liouirs^.  ff^  hnc. 

"  '  ' /Bbffijdefnortstfatedithfct  thoicompasitioni^afi; In  itself;  impervious 
fui  theiefFettcrf.liBat,  aai^hat  itiihftddi«jupit©dfthe  actjoi^'ofrrb^at 

i  and  moiiture^'  altbouj^  the  aortiposkion  ^iUelfiwa«onQtftdry):'For 
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it  istabe  undfarslood  and  observed,  Utat  the  composition  is'  z 
satocating  sdntion,  and  not  a  coating  like  paint;  It  is  well  knowh 
that  wet  vif&oA  cannot  be  painted,  dierefoire  paint  could  not  have 
doifBtthe  same  thing, 

6»  A  piece  of  white  deal  plank,  abont  21  inches  fl^ng,  mne 
broad,  and  three  thick,  weighing  about  nine  pounds,  was  prepared 
widi  the  composition,  lightly,  and  placed  to  dry  for  about  21  days 
in  the  autumn  of  1817  i  it  was  then  laid  in  a  very  heavy  rain  me 
whole  day,  set  up  on  one  end  in  a  gutter,  the  upper  end  recetviz^ 
all  the  water,  which  ran  off  from  the  roof  \  after  continuing  four* 
teen  hours  in  this  situation,  it  was  found,  on  being  weighed^ 
not  to  have  absorbed  an  ounce  of  water,  (if  tJEie  end  of  die  plank 
had  been  planed  instead  of  being  a  rough  saw-cut,  it  would  not 
have  absorbed  a  dradim,)  when  a  similar  piece,  which  had  been  in 
like  manner  exposed  in  the  rain,  but  without  any  preparation  from 
the  composition,  had  imbibed  not  less  than  eight  ounces. 

?•  Two  pieces  of  deal  board,  aboi^  nine  inches  square,  weight- 
ing one  pound  two  ounces  each,  were  laid  on  the  grass,  in  a  very 
heavy  rain,  for  fourteen  hours  in  the  country :  one  piece  had  been 
prepared  with  the  composition,  the  other  had  not ;  that  prepaired 
was,  when  weighed  after  dits  exposure,  predsely  of  ihe  same 
weight  as  when  it  was  laid  down  ;  but  that  unprepared  had  acqaired^ 
by  absorption,  an  additional  weight  of  two  ounces  and  a  hflK 

This  evidently  proves,  that  water  is  not  admissy^le  into  wdodr 
so  prepared,  though  from  wood  unprepared  it  cannot  be  ddcluded* 

S.  A  chump  of  oak,  about  twenty-one  pounds  in  weightirwitfa 
two  bolt-holes  in  it,  was  laid  in  the  composition  for  a  few  days^ 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  two  iron  bolts  were  driveik  intod»  fat^es^ 
and  the  ends,  in  order  to  keep  out  all  atmospheric  air,  w«fe  8e« 
cured  by  pieces  of  lead.  This  piece  of  oak,  so  treated,  has^  been 
put  in  daaip  situations,  and  even  in  water  for  weeks  "tc^ether  aft 
a  time,  and  then  deposited  in  a  vaidt,  where,  from  cof^Bned  air 
and  damp,  much  carbomc  acid  gas  is  produced :  here  it  contitmed' 
thirteen  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  tihat  period  it  was  taken  out  and 
exposed  in  different  atmospheres  or  temperatures  for  eighteen 
months,  after  which  the  bolts  were  driven  out,  when  they  wese 
found  uncorroded  by  rust,  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  come 
from^the  smith's  forge;  for  the  composition  had  prevented  the 
gallic  acid  from  flowing,  or  even  moving^  so  that  no  f ermenlmtioa^ 
could  take  place. 

.  Hf  he  next  class  of  experiments  was  directed  to  the  ascertainmeit 
of  the  effect  of  the  compositbn  on  decayed  wtXKi,  in  the  sevQinl 
stages  of  its  progress  towards  destruction,  and  the  foUdwiag  o^ 
senrations  ^e  the  result : —  >       :i      i         ,  . 
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In  all  €ase»  in  which.  fccdmposhiDn  or  ^tostnmkion  hts  been 
ejected,  it  has  fieen  onifcnniily  imnd,  that  die.  interaktra^d  exter- 
nal parts  haTa  been  distended^  iiid  diluted}  nhd  that  the*  diai«» .  edge 
-virhich  the  piece  of  wood  has  originally  had,  hfts  become  loiiRded' 
or  bluQl  ;^ut  eyen  dus  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
less  d^reeof  decay* 

9.  A  piece  of  d^g- woody  tsik^n  from  a  ck^e  bordle,  lor  rbry 
rottenin  itsdf  as  ^hardly  to  beat  ibe  toueh,  was  broken  in  half  rone 
h»lf  was  laid  in  the  cotbpositbci,  and  the  other  half  estactly  in  the 
state  in  which  k  had  %een  bcdoen.^^  that  laid  in  die  compesitten, 
became  in  twelve  mondts  tone  so  changed  frcnn  what  it  had  beesi 
that  had  not  the  circumslance  of  the  exact  leolnnespotldeiioe  of  its 
irregularities  with  those  of  the  piece  front  which  it  had.  beat  bro* 
ken,  plainly  shown  it  to  have  been  the  same  identical  piece  or  sec* 
tioii*  it  might  reasonably  have  been  conjectured  that  it  had  been 
substituted  instead  of  the  former  ^  fdr  the  internal  and  external 
distention  of  the  parts  became  wholly  reduced ;  and,  by  the  con- 
sequent  shrinking  df  the  parts  into  their  natural  and  original  siz^ 
the  edge  was  rendered  as' sharp  as  when  it  was  fitst  cleft  by  th^ 
faiirdle-maker.    .  .^ 

M>*  A  piece  of  rotten  oak  brandk,  ^bout^  twelve  inches  lopg, 
2XiA  one  inch  thick,  which  had  been  blown  doiim  by  Ae  wind  in 
the  month  of  February,  18 1€;  thewhok  brtinoh  was  covered 
with  moss,  and  so  extremdy  tender^  as  to  snapwtth  its  dwn  weight 
•only.  This  piece  of  twelve  t^iches  long^  was- isroken  into  two 
sections  }.xme  of  them  ^fas^epared  with  the  cdmposikibn  at  tfeit 
timf^  the  other  renutined  m  its  rotten  state^v  On  exhHiiting  these 
experitneosts  in  the  nK>nth  of  February,  1819,  before  two  ^scientific 
gentlemen,  particufafly  conversant  in  chemistry^  it  was  proposed  to 
bredc  ihe  above-^memioned-two  section's  of  oak,  in  ordee  to  show, 
thsrdie  cconpesition  had,  besides  an  antiseptic,  qr^  antqpMtxescent 
quality^  die^  power  qf  cbmmuiucatiiig  also  a  c6nsid)erabk  decree 
of  additional  strength.  The  section  not  prepared  broke,  ana  ho 
wonder,  with  abundant' ease  |  and  It  was  expected  that  although 
the  othi^  would  probably  requiwinqre  forcer  and*  exertion,  yet 
that  also  would  still  be>capaUe't>f  beings  by  an  akiequate  degree  of 
power,  in  like  manner  broken.  ^  But;tfaiswtas*iibt  die  case ;  for 
thff  power  of  the  composittiBTi  had  so  -ittc  exceeded  the  degree  of 
strength  attributed  to  it,  tba^^after  several  atteoiptsir  it  was  foutkd 
impossible  to  break  the  piece  which  had  been  prepared. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  rest  on  the  utility  of  applying  tUs 
compositio}!  to  wood^  where  destruction  has  already  gone  too  ^f^, 
asit  i^to^iow  the  pbsnbiiity,  to  prevent  it  f roan  ever  beginmngt^ 
an  object  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Bnt  diese  ezpefim»its 
unquestionably  lead  to,  and  justify  a  very  rational  condu^n. 
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Jljf^t,  if,?a?^h?j:§,  the.comBositfqn  h^s  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
arrest  destruction  in  its  progress,  it  cannot  be  less  efa^acious  in 
p^rQvei>|in£ 4.ec^.  from  ever,  occurring,— a  matter  of  certaihlx  less 

^comparative  difficulty.  ^  ,/ !.,,.'.  i"^ 

^^,  'ffce  sucqess  of  ^he  above  trials,  in  the  case  of  decayed  wood, 
naturally  leid  to  another  class  of  experiments,  ^f  a  similar  kipd,  on 
those  sorts,  which  were  in  their  own  natures  and  constiiutions 
so^ta^d^pprou^,  in  order  to  decide,  whether  even  tl^ey  mighrnot 
Jb-C^  x^ndef  ed  .  firm^  and,  solid,  and  equally  capable  of  eflFectually 
*;;4sri^tiiig,  the    ^t^cks  .^lyl    ffer'ts   of  early    decomposition  and 

.dpcj^., .  .  ',  ' , '  *  '.  ".y 

}\.  Accordingly,  tw;o  pieces' o^  a  tender  larch  pole  were  chosen 
for  this  purpose  5  one  piece  was  saturated  with  the  composition, 
the  other  left  in  its  tender,  light,  and  naturaKstatel  That  pi'epared 
,became  dense,  solid,  heavy,  and  hard,  pore  resembling  box  or  y^w 
tfiAn  l^Jfch,  or  the  piece  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

Several. similar  experiments  have  been  also  tried  upon  fir,  the 
specimens  of  which  can  be  easily  produced ;  and  some  of  these 
h^vebqen  done  not  less  thiafi  two  years,  and  the  pieces  are  now  so 
compressed  and  hard,  thatjthey  resemble  oak  in  firmness.  *  '  "' 
...The  nature  and  cause  of  this  effect,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
niore  intelligible,  ahd  its  credibility  be  furthei*  establisTied,  from 
observing  apd  consiidering  the  foll9wing  particulars,  which  come 
uiider  almost  daily  notice  and  observation,  in  the  ex^rcisfe  of  a 
very  familiar  trade  or  occupatioUj^  of  which  few  persons  of  intel- 
ligence can  be  suppoaed  wholly  ignorant. 

.  .  The  operation  of  the  composition  upon  the  various  sorts  of 
woo4,  in  these  instances,  is  to  expel  and  dislodge  the  fixed'  air 
from  the  pores;  and,  by  introducing  and  placing  itself  in  its  stead, 
to  prevent  its  return  ,  into  the^  pores  *  which  it  fornrieriy  occupied. 
The  .very  same  effect  is  produced^  upon  precisely  the  same  prin- 
^(jijple,  in  the  process  pf  binding  a  book  ;  and  there  is  jiist  the  same 
apparent  difFer^ce  b^etw^en  the  weight  of  the  sheets  before  apd 
afte^.they  have  been  beaten,  as  they  always  are,  when  in  reality 
t^ere  ,jts  no  difFerence|  as  'one  *  necessary  step  to  their  Bdng 
^Se^jirec^  togetlier  and  bou^d.^  In  the'forniet;  state,  the  portions  of 
,4jjf  wi^tn^whiph  all  t^  are    filled,  t'eni  to"  support  and*  ap- 

pear somewnat, to  l^sseijthe^natural  weight  oCthe  sheets;  but 
.^.^^en,  byjhe  operation  of  beatings  tliose  portions  of  air  become 
expeJleH,  the  whole^  "?3??  is^rendered' dense*  anJ  heavy,  "because 
»^hptg  i^^n^^in^erposing  medium  to  abate^  or  relieve  its  pressure  on 
the  hand,  and  its  specific  gravity  therefor^  in'(6reases,  and  it  appears 
.^ffJR^^e^^e^fW  F/9tf«/.^P  !^^4H^!^^  was^t  »sf. 

^S^S.ff,rf«S.?<^8^^|.MjP/^^^  .^i^^ected  Tj;^  mani^l  labor. 
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is  on  the  present  dccasion  produced  by  the  mere  use '  atid'apj51ica- 
tioh  of  the  composition. 

The  next  succession  of  Experiments  was  intehded  for  the'pilr- 
jpose  of  ascertaining,  whether  the  composition  could  or  noti  m  atty 
way  or  to  any  extent,  be  extracted  or  expelled,  or  forced  out  by 
any  high  degree  of  temperature/ or  by  the  alternate  variation  from 
high  to  low,  or  from  low  to  high. 

12r  To  decide  whether  the  composition  could  be  disturbed  or 
set  free  by  heat,  some  pieces  of  aU  softs  of  wood  were  desiccated, 
or  well  seasoned,  and  then  saturated  'fully  with  the  compo^itiotl : 
after  the  composition  became  somewhat  concrete,  they  weire  for 
three  days  plaeed  in  an  oven,  heated  to  not  less  than  80  degtees, 
but  it  had  no  effect ;  for  no  loss  of  weight  was  sustained,  or  next 
to  none,  that  being  fixed  air,  for  it  amounted  to  no  more  than' a 
drachm  in  a  pound,  which  does  not  exceed  a  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  part ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  external  lft6- 
tion,  which  proves  the  composition  immoveable  by  confih^d  heat.  % 
13.^  They  were  then  placed  in  water  for  several  days,  and  again 
deposited  wet  in  the  oven,  heated  as  before  5  but  still*  there  W^s 
no  ^effect  to  disturb  the  composition,  although  the  pieces  had  sus- 
tained alternate  heat  and  moisture,  and  afterwards  been'  again  sub- 
jected to  heat. 
:   14.  A  piece  of  larch,  weighing  six  ounces,  having  three  ounces 

'of  jcomposition  in  it,  which  is  a  very  great  portion,  and  must  have 
moved,  if  it  were  moveable,  was  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water  ; 
but  still  there  was  no  effect,  either  to  dissolve  the  composition,  or 
admit  any  fresh  quantity  of  watet ;  if  it  had  been  possible  to  dis- 
lodge or  extract  any  of  this  composition,  surely  this  experiment 

I  Wiuld  have  done'it. 

.  .15.  Apiece  of  oak,  of  about  two  inches  square^  having  in  it 
full  half  an  ounce  of  composition,  was  also  boiled  in  watet  for  six 
hours  ;  but  there  was  still  no  effect  towards  disfturbing  or  setting 

,  Jpree  the  compositipn ;  and  it  was  considered,  on  this  occasion,' that 
the  sm^lkr  the  cuttings  or  sections,  the"  more  severe  the  efiect.  / 

16.  Sections  of  deal  boards,  prepared  with  the  composition,  atid 
others  not  prepared,  have  been  laid  in  the  ground  in  a  Wet  ditCh 
for  several  weeks  together  :  in  this  case,  the  sections  prepaYed  hate 
Ijecome  somewhat  heavier,  but  when  placed  in  tlife  oven,  they  rt- 
turned  to  their  former  weight  as  before  put  in  the  ditch,  but  tfbt 
less*  "f  he  increase  in  the  weight  would,  however,  never  fo^e 
occurred,  had  the  ^ wood  been  completely  saturated,  which  !^19^ 
ppt..  V.  ..     \      '  \  •  '  '■•  ^'  . 

.,  [The,  case  was  evidently  different  ftofp  thatt  abo^fe  destt&Jft 
With  the  sections  hot  prepared 'with  the  ^om^bl$ieidli|ibt*'th08e 
pieces  were  double  their  original  weight  when  tsdeen  out  of  the 
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,  4itch,  but  Qiuch  reduced  in  their  origipal  weight  aft^  .jfjei^ccalm^ 
in  the  oven:  these  circumstances  eVince^  thai  diere  wa^sl^  tjbe 
lattfr  case  ^me  degree  of  decomposition,  but  none  in  tfiei^ectioni 
whiphhad  been  prepared,  as  Aey  ^^puld  not  be  reduc^^^ow^^i^ 
original  weight  when  put  in  the  ditch.    <  .  .  ^t*-/ 

Though  wood  becpmes^  in, consequence  of  being  repeatedly  wej^ 
and  dry,  liable  to  be  sometimes  heaviei^.apd  spnietirti^i lighter,  in 
proportion  ash^at  or  moisture  niost  prevap  at  j^e/^ine>jet.thg 
tendency  of  seasoning  or  desicpation  of  timber  is  at  all  tit^s  to 
tender  it  lighter  than  K>efore,  and  intended  to  giye  it  the  poyri^r /df 
always  afterwards  continuity, sp^withput  ^}^peri^cing^i]iy  increase 
C»f  weight  in  consequence  of  any  xnoisture  to  whicn  itix^lit  J^ 
afterwards  exposed :  but  thi^<!ca|i  pe!  only  to  a  certain  ex t|^pu,^|^ 
aft^r  it  is  once  thorouj^ly  dry j^id  seasoned,  it  will  s^  alwajp 
vary  in  weight  when  exposed  afre^sK  tq^'^^t  and  ,4^yi».tj[nfe£^  it  is 
^r^(|:ed  with  this  c^pp^ition.    \, 

^  'I^e  forgoing  experiments,  jhpt^  .made  at  first  only  ;f  ith  s^ 
view  io  substanti^,te^the  facjts,  which  they  are^hejje  a^aucedto 
'prave,  have  alsp  led  to  a,  yery.^imgpr^pt\dipiP<>y^jy»  hy  flCt^?|,f^ 
which  timber,  pf  any  dimensipni^^.m^y  ^ta  certainj^  ^?,B?(mM^ 
seasoned,  without  crocking,  rendioe,  pr.^littkigat  the  f^nd^j^'afj^ 
this  by  a  method  completely  practicable.     .  ^    .  ^^r 

So  important  are  the  npiots  de^idaed  by  tl^  fore|[ping  e.xj^iv 
menl^,  that  it  is  imagined  £ey^  other ^ests  ^an  be.spggesit^d  ;,^^d 


at  prej^nt,  indeed,  o;dy  the  lQilowi.r\g  questicp^K^  Qia:urife^ 
ihind  of  the  author  of  this  Treatise,  as  necessary  to  he  spUq^^ 
whether  the  composition  has  or  not,  the  power  and  ability  tp  jggff 
yent  the  formation  of  fungi,in  d^coxpppsed  wpod  ?  -Jfor  me  ascer* 
tainmentof  this,  several  ^jqjeriments  w^re  tned^:.np.one.failed ; 
and  the  result  of  the  wh(die  resblves^itsdf  15^9' Ae  following  coiv- 
clusions,  which,  in  order  to  render  them  more  intelligible,  it  has 
been  thou|^t  nece$s^ry  only  thu§  ;:briefty:^  to  state.       „    , . .     7" 

1^.  '4.  sfsptipn  of  vdepomppsed  jigl^it  elm  ,^ab,Jabpijit  twHyf .  inches 
squ^iSj  all  sap,  but  3apf>frently.4ryi.nnpr€«ared.w^  th^ jjo^xipp- 
sition,  was  placed  in  a  cupboard,  and  produced,  at  tl^  eijrid  pf^n 
weeks,  an  appearance  of  fungus,  covering  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth. 

18.  Two  sinular  sectiopf  fipm^t^j^pie  slab,  prepared  with  the 
composition,  but  deposited  in  a  damp  vault,  known  to  contain 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  the  ^|id,^f^|^e>  same  period  of  ten  weeks^i 
produced  none. 

T|^  impiepared  .section  abo^-mentipned  (1.7),  yf^ck  Iiad  lain 
{qK  ^fn  wei^,  i^  the  4?ujh^^  aij^  op  jjj^ch  a  fungus  had  alre^y 
^S^gPS^^^WM  cutjnl^lf ;  Pte  ot  tbe^  half  sections  was  placed  in 
die  yaidt^  and^'iA  four  days  the  fungus  had  contsiderably  ii^creased.  * 
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At  the  end  of,  ten  dajSy  the  whole  piece  was  completely  covered 
wtA  a  milk-wUte  IVk's  cap  and  Jew's  ear  fungus,  'this  section 
was  several  times  disturtxed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  which 
brole  off  the  fungus  ;  but,  upon  being  replaced  in  the  vault,  it 
alwavs  again  recovered  its  growth  :  one  <^the  sections  (18)  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  which  had  lain  in  the  vault  for  ten  wed»f 
without  any  appearance  of  fungus,  was  brought  up  and  placed  in 
the  same  cupboard  for  twenty  weeks,  with  intention  to  ascertain 
whether  the  change ■  might  encourage  the  production  of  fungi; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  exhibited  no  appearance  of  fungus 
whatever. 

This  other  sectbn  (18)  of  the  prepared  shb  had  now  lain  m  the 
vault  thirty  weeks :  at  the  end  of  that  period  no  one  symptom  of 
fungus  was  produced  %  a  sufficient  proof,  as  it  is  contended,  of  the 
impossibility  that  fungi  should  generate  on  wood  sopreparedy  even 
altnoughit  should  have  been  decomposed. 

19.  In  order  that  no  question  might  remain  behind  unsolved^  it 
was,  in  consequence  of  die  effect  which  the  composition  was  found 
to  have  had  on  the  porous  or  soft  woods,  determined  to  try  also 
what  would  be  its  effect  on  the  sapor  sdbumum  of  oak*  The 
composition  was  apjplied  to  some  sappy  loppings  of  oak,  and  it 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  could  be 
formed.  The  specimen  on  which  this  experiment  was  made  is  to 
be  seen,  as  well  as  all  the  others  here  mentioned,  and  without  ex- 
aggeration, although  no  descriptioiei  can  do  justice  to  the  effect ; 
su&ce  it  to  say,  that  the  sap  or  alburnum  is  harder  and  closer  than 
the  heart,  and  is  -equal  to  any  purposes  to  which  the  heart  can  be 

.  applied. 

20.  and  last  experiment,  was  to  prove,  that  oak  or  fir,  that 
would  not  rend  straight  before  prepared,  is  found  to  rend  in  great 
perfectioh  after  prepared,  wUdi  b  another  proof  of  its  compressive^ 
powers.  ' 

Timbers  of  hrge  dimenriond'  (if  18  inchfes  square,  and  80 
feet  long)  can  be  done  wi&  facSity ;  and  with  greater  effect,  as 
to  strength  and  durability,  Aan^e  small  siections  here  taken  for 
experiments. 


SECTION  VI. 

COItCtOStOM.  ^    ■'        .       ^;*- 

Timber  tati  never  so  ater  ih  its  constiitudonir^  d^  #hSli^I 
affect  a  malt  piec^,  should  Hot  eqttsdly  obenitetMili^  %  'filger. 
And  sudi  hits  bbeh  %6  i^icbesi^  dF  die  exberimi&ritr,iMMy  «i«^^ 
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aaifeo.  justify  an  assertion,  that,  if  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  their 
result  would  be  the  same. .  The  only  .  thing,  therefore,  which 
caiii  4io?Kr  be  wished  for,  would  be  a  full  and  .fair .  opportunity 
of  .trying,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  effect  of  the  composition,  by 
applying  it,  under  the  direction,  and  inspection  of,  its  inventor,  to 
some.of  the  frigates  or  other  ships  now  building  or  repairing  in  the 
several  public  and  private  dock-yards  in  this  kingdom.  To  the 
grating  such  an  indulgence,  and  the  further  additional  means 
neicessary  for  its  success,  by  those  persons,  in  whose,  power,  from 
xh^r  situation,,  it  is  to  grant  the  permission,  and  whose  object  it 
must  unquestionably  be  to  introduce  into  their  several  departments 
every  4  really  beneficial  invention  and .  improvement,  .very  strong 
reasons  may  be  adduced.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,,  that  every  one 
of;the  above  exf^eriments  is  directed  to,  and  tends  to  establish  some 
very  essentialpoint ;  that  the  process  and.  result  have  been  sadear* 
ly  stated  as  plainly  to  show  how,  and  why  it  has  succeeded  ;  that 
-by  these  means,  the  whole  is  rendered  so  extremely  intelligible, 
tbzt  almost  any  one  can  judge  of .  it ;  and.  that  a  failure  in  success 
isby  np  means  probable,  as  it  is  manifest,  from  the  evidence  which 
he  has  produced  in  his  pamphlet,  that  the  atithor  has  a  clear  .con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  subject  j  and  has  conse- 
quently expressed  himself  in  terms,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or 
misiinderstood  \  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  apply  his 
remedy  for  the  public  good,  if  supported.  This  has  not  been. the 
case  with  those,  who  have  undertaken .  to  suggest  ren^edies  :  the 
whole  of  the  pamphlets  before  written  on  the  present  subject,  only 
recommend  the  public  to. try  the  remedies  they. propose,  and  pub-? 
lish  their  book  for  sale  :  tne  present  treatise  is  not  intended  for. 
sale,  ^but  may  be  had  gratis.  At  some  future  period,  a  nu>re  ela- 
borate treatise  of  the  present  matter,  and  all  new  matter  that  may 
arise,  will  be  published  in  the. usual  way.. 

On  th^  present  occasion,  it  may  fairly  be  asked.  What  more 
could  have  been  done,  than  what  was  actually  tried,  to  ascertain 
the  real  power  of  the  remedy  suggested  ?  Can  any  one  point  .out 
an  error  in  the  facts  ?  a  failure  in  the.  conclusions .  or  deductions  ? 
or  a  fallacy  in  tKe  arguments  or  reasons  assigned  ?  or  can  any  im- 
partial person,  among  all  those  best  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  chemistry,  and  the  rules  of  logic  and  reason,  affirm,  with  any 
hope  of  establishing  such  an  assertion,  that  the  facts  here  adduced 
do  not  amount,  not  only  to  probability,  but  even  to  mathematical 
demonstration  ?  It  cannot  be  denied,  hut  that  the  object  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  all  individuals 
who  have  any  concern  with  the  use  or  employment  of  timber ;  and, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  hoped  that  those,  in  whose  de- 
partment it  particularly  lies,  will  in  earnest  exert  themselves  to  enn- 
quire  into  the  evidence  of  the  facts  here  stated  ^  a  degree  of  atten- 
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eAHHfea. ''^WlWfi^  Ktf][«^aHd'  e±^ectatii^  af*>afe6  erttMaiHWr,' 
thafHHi^VH^lt  BfhKaFirf^ry  ^ill  Btf  itf  inWinitidfi  <!/r  dispofltittS^ 
t<y  9dcfe<i^if »  is^  Jh-o^rly  sibsi^rftlkea/  Ae  tm^  pWp6se<rV^3Ji*  ^ 

pdWef'fet  WftrB  ihd^faif^tfial,  mi  thfe  ht^t^  anti^iri6it  exteriaHf^ 
pdsteW^  sca!e.''»'Ahid'lSstiy;  A^'^atiAbf  trutt^,'!!!  •fall'  torffitfel«f#^ 
of 'esfaHSHiiig'hfe  iisWrribii^^kii<f' eorrclusiottsv  thit  nteirtfer'ptHfiri 
dffcfe'lii  fivdr  oPfbtWer^'eitbhebife  dirthlons,''not»  'paEtrftulSar  ftitw^,-^ 
sflbiilcl'^tty  ^^iibft  fcef  •  eie^Mlti  Bppcfsftion  to  sefttfttaettt^trrtt^  Wif*>' 
titfitf  W  Wception,  shall  be  permitted  to  operate  to  the  ultimate 
total' fttcMi6ni  ttVi^^ny'itni)ediltidfft'W  the  zMAiMtii  of  a  p^ojfttj'^ 
wKltH,  ?r  dttly  est^jHsHbtf,  aaf  ft Vfll  b*  \rj  exi>^ment;*m4yT>ej4«y»^ 
c<yrisiaeifed^is  beittg,'ffi  its  dxt!«*t^wl'tftiKty  tbih<^  p^Mfc,  Jjferh^i 
oftfe^yP the' Ttibst?  Valuable  dk6bfe«^'^th^t  has  talfett'tlJide',  urttWb * 
tH6  compass  oTfte  tWa'la^,  orMddfd'bf  any  preceding,  centuries. 
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LETTER 


TO  THB 


RT.  HON.  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH, 


My  Lord,  .    i 

I  FfiBL  tbat  to  address  jour  Lordship  tfaas  publicly,  upon  «qr 
matter  involving  the  security,  and  closely  cMiaected  with  a  koow- 
Mge  of  the  vital  interests  of  jrour  country,  must  appeal^  in  setae 
measure,  a  presumptuous,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  an  unneeessaiy 
task.  But  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject,  to  whidi  I 
now  venture  briefly  to  solicit  your  attention,  nearly  related  as  it  is 
to  that  branch  of  the  public  welfare  ofer  which  you  exercise  so 
high  and  salutary  a  control,  will,  I  &el  assured,  readily  be  ad*- 
mitted,  at  least,  by  your  Lordship,  as  an  apology  for  my  present 
intrusion.  ?     -yi     ./^    -       <**•     ')-  •  > 

The  expediency,  my  Lord,  and  the  moral^duty,  of  giving  a  gen^ 
eral  education  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  have^  for  some 
time,  been  questions  happily  phced,  by  tbif  almost  unanimous  vx^ 
of  the  nation,  beyond  the  influence  o£  apecuhstive  controversy.  Bit 
the  results  to  be  produced  by  so  extensive  an  oxperiment  i^Niti 
aociety,^like  those  of  every  other  attempted  social  improvement, 
have  ever  been  viewed  by  all  experienced  ^servers,  as  likeljs^o 
prove  blessings,  only  in  proportion  as  they^all  have  bean  prepsmi 
and  regulated  by  the  Imad  of  practical  wisdom  and  piety*  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  any  person,  who  thinks  at  all,  can  hive 
contemplated  the  rapid  progress  which  has  teken  place  of  lata 
years,  in  the  intellectual  improvement  06  thtDpeapIe,  wathout  fiaelipg 
the  most  anxious  interest  m  the  probable  nature  of  those  resnlts^ 
It  is  now,  in  fact,  a  short  period  only,  iince  the  brq^it  star  of  po- 
pular education  was  observed)  with  delight,  tisii^  in  our  domestic 
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horizon,  and  its  light  has  already  penetrated  into  many  remote  cor«' 
nen  of  the  land,  infusing  into  the  inferior  classes  of  soci^y,  in  its 
advance,  a  new  principle  of  moral  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
opening  to  them  new  prospects,  and  communicating  new  powers. 
The  circumstances  too,  as  is  well  known,  which  attended  its  rise 
and  developement,  were  not  a  little  calculated  to  render  its  future 
influence  a  subject  of  anxious  speculation.  As  an  engine  of  power, 
almost  unlimited,  the  new  system  of  instruction  was  seized  on  by 
the  keen  vigilance  of  party,  to  promote  the  purposes  of  sectarian 
aggrandisement ;  whilst,  by  a  large  body  or  active  individuals  at- 
tached to  the  Constitutional  Establishments  of  the  realm,  it  was 
benevolently,  but  incautiously,  regarded  as  a  talismanic  bond,  which, 
in  the  attainment  of  a  boundless  good,  might  successfully  be  used 
to  allay  the  jealousies  ^of  religious  distinctions,  and  to  produce 
approximations  between  them,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world. 
Hence  these  indiscreet  and  very  mistaken  views  of  general  edu- 
cation became,  in  a  great  measure,  identified  with  it  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  popularity,  and  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  them  were 
rapidly  disordering  the  very  vitals  of  our  social  welfare,  when  that* 
illustrious  association,  called  the  *'  National  Society,"  arose,  and 
wiA  a.  decision  and  promptitude  worthy  of  its  name  and  cause, 
proclaimed  its  object  to  be  no  less  than  to  educate  the  whole  body 
of  IIm  people  in  the  principles  of  our  establishments  in  Church  and 
^SUrte,  which  it  declared,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
standards  of  National  Edacation. 

Here  then,  my  Lord,  was  the  first  great  effort  made  to  check  the 
original  crooked  bias  of  the  new  system  of  which  I  speak,  and  to 
^ve  it  a  direction  favorable  to  public  happiness.  But  the  means 
of  the  ^'  National  Society,"  though  collected  firom  the  most  liberal 
contributions  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  patriotism,  were  soon  found 
to  be  unequal  to  the  vast  tindertaking  on  which  it  had  entered.  In 
tbemeati  time,  the  great  importance  of  its  general  object  grew  daily 
ill  Ibe  public  estimation, and  theeyes  of  the  country  naturally  became- 
tailed  to  the  Legislature,  as  the  only  power  capable  of  giving,  to  the. 
education  of  the  people,  a  safe,  and  permanent,  and  universal  esta-i 
bbsbment.  The  appointment  of  the  Education  Committee  in  the« 
House  of  Commons  soon  foUowed^  and  proved  that  these  general 
expectations  M'ould  not  be  slighted  ;  and  it  is  now,  my  Lord,  com- 
monly inferred,  from  the  recent  circular  inquiries  of  the  honorable 
Chtirman  of  that  Committee,. that  some  plan  for  the  complete  ex** 
tieaaion  of  papular  edu<;atioii,  under  legislative  provision,  will,  du-; 
ripg^  the.  piesent  i^s«ioft  of  Parliament,  be  submitted  to  its> 
deqi^Q.  ;  ' 

'  Thfs  plan,  my  Lord,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  momentous  sub* 
ject  90  wblcb  1/  ami^ow  taking  the  liberty  to  address  you.    It  is 
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expected,  I  maj  trul/  seyi  with  the  deepest  inteiesL  ^^  ^PV^ 
^rtons  who  are  thinkiDgly  alive  to  l^e  Usiing  yviffhki'of^B^st 
eountiy,  who  venerate  her  happy  polity^  re^ious  and  civil,  vbS'wh6 
fee  clearly  the  peculiar  sources  and  diraction  of  the  ^  chief  da^^ 
which  menace  it.  It  is  expected,  I  may^  indeed  say,  i^rith  the  »^V 
est  anxiety,  by  every  one  who  has  reflection  enough  to  see,  thJR  tihe 
determmation  of  the  Legislature  npon  it  will  stamp  indelit^'i&e 
luture  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  ^^' " 

I  wish,  my  Lord,  I  could  also  say,  with  e^ual  truth,  ^if'aera 
exist  no  ^ood  reasons  for  that  distrust  which  is  known  to  embitter 
tjiese  anticipations.  They  are  to  be  found,  however,  it  is  feareij, 
sufficiently  powerful  in  the  published  Reports  of  die  Education 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  the  known  opinions  of 
die  individual  who  has  conducted,  and  of  others  who  have  been  as^ 
flociated  with  him  in  its  inquiries ;  and  in  the  general  appreheiisioM 
upon  the  subject  prevalent  throughout  the  country^  Of  that  ^val^ 
aent  indiiadual,  indeed,  admiring,  as  1  do,  his  talents  and  the  activity 
of  his  public  zeal,  and  thinking  his  political  integrity  also  unques- 
tfonable,  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  in  any  other  terms  flian  those  of 
tespect.  But  when  I  see  him,  notwithstanding  his  great  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  education,  viewed  with  suspicion  by  all  per^os 
who  are  constitutionaUy  friends  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
diat  such  feelings  towards  him  could  have  existed  to  any  extent, 
without  the  strongest  grounds ;  in  short,  that  they  could  have  ex- 
isted at  all, 

Si  mens  non  Isva  fuissety 
is  rdadon  to  certain  essential  principles  of  English  patriotisiii*  , 

The  interestii^  Report  to  which  I  allude,  after  makingi  ^jpfkr 
Lordship  well  knows,  an  extensive  and  minute  examination  JQto  aB 
the  envious  modes  of  education  practised  in  die  numeiseus  Cb^fj^fy 
Schools,  Dissenting  as  well  as  I^ational,  of  the  metropolis,  kicmes 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  their  own  members,'  in  J^ 
evidence  given  before  ihem,  that  schools  of  die  former  desqcqitKWi 
should  be  allowed  to  participate,  equally  widi  those  of  the  latte^t  J^ 
die  benefits  of  legislative  provision.  But,  my  Lord,  the  prindgple 
of  this  opinion  is,  it  is  presumed,  so  objectionable,  both  ia  its 
liature  and  tendency,  as  to  demand  the  most  obvious  investig^^ii 
before  it  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  possible  influence  over  di^,4dl- 
berations  of  Parliament.  Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that  Per- 
liament  will,  within  a  short  time,  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  imr 
portant  question,  how  a  general  system  of  instruction  for  the  pe<pe . 
et  laree  caq  best  be  regulated ;  and  assuming  (for  the  sake  of  b^ 
tity)  ^t  it  is  at  once  the  moral  duty  and  the  right  present  ffmj 

■  MnButtcnrordi, lately. F.fprGovtn^.        o  / 
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of  Ae  State,  to  pro^de  for  die  education  of  die  lower  orders  of  Hm 
M^iQtcU,  I  willproceed  briefly  to  state,  in  opposition  to  the  reported 
Tiews  of  the  Committee,  why  I  think  that  the  education  so  pro* 
▼ided,  should  be  that  only  which  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
our  1*7 ational  Establishments,  endeavouring  also  to  answer  the  chief 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  such  a  stricdy  national 
system. 

Th^  genend  proposition,  my  Lord,  the  truth  of  which  this  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  have  taken  assumes,  and  which  1  wish,  ther^ 
fore,  to  assert  decidedly  in  the  outset  of  my  argument,  is  this;  namely, 
that  all  education  provided  fof  the  people  by  any  Government 
which  is  exclusive  in  its  constitution,  that  is,  which  supports  and 
recognises,  as  connected  with  and  forming  part  of  itself,  a  peculiar 
Religious  Establishment,  and  which  is  necessarily  also  presided  over 
and  administered  by  persons  professhig  the  principles  of  that  esta« 
blishment,  should  be  grounded  entirely  upon  the  inculcation  of 
these  'same  principles;  which,  as  being  in  thb  manner  those 
of  Church  and  State,  may,  consequently,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  termed,  in  relation  to  the  country  in  which  they  prevail* 
'^National/  *^ 

The  reason  and  the  policy  of  this  fundamental  rule  must  be  tfQ 
clear  to  stand  in  need  of  any  labored  vindication.  No  wise  Goim 
ernment  (and  I  am  not  speaking  now  with  any  reference  to  his^er 
intrinsic  merits  or  defects),  it  must  be  supposed,  would  ever  h^  sp  . 
regardless  of  its  contracted  obligations  and  its  own  safety,  as  to  pay 
for  the  instruction  of  its  subjects  in  principles  opposed  to  its  pwnj 
nor  s6  fedbly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  tendency  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  improve  the  public  character  and  happiness,  as  to  sanc^ 
tion  any  general  system  of  education  from  which  the  inculcatfon  of 
diem  should  be  excluded.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  could  oidy  so 
act,  elthet  from  a  consciousness  of  its  own  imperfections,  and  a 
te^et  wish,  therefore,  to  brin^  about  its  own  gradual  amelioration^ 
dr'f^'om  a  temporary  deprivation  in  all  cases  of  political,  and,  if  it 
wer6  excellent  in  itself,  bf  one  of  the  highest  species  of  moral  wis- 
dotn.  A  paternal  Government  might,  indeed,  and  doubdess  would^ 
under  these  circumstances,  lament  the  exclusion  of  any  portion  of 
itB"][)ieople  from  the  benefits  of  national  instruction;  but  it  would, 
charge  the  evil,  self-inflicted  probably  in  numerous  instances,  upon 
the  tmfoitunate  errors  of  those  excluded,  and  not  upon  its  own  ob- 
ligktidn  to  attend  to  greater  and  more  serious  interests,  comprising 
fieijuendy,  perhaps,  and  always,  of  course,  in  its  o^vn  estimation, 
die  maintenance  of  the  most  important  truths,  and  the  generu 
peaci^'  of  the  community. 

Let  this  rule,  then,  my  Lord,  be  applied  to  the  mixed  and  ex* 
elusive  Constitution  of  our  dwn  countiy,  embradfig  the  protection 
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.df  ^^  niatfy  !ieriou»  interests,  ancKtfl  ^ce  'witt  tmnreeKat^f^ppcnil', 
Surithout  the  ztid  of  illustration,  in  the  most  conTmcing  lighfc  -  80^ 
besides  the  general  nature,  and  the  higher  exceMewc^s,  <»f  ^he  iiMS- 
tutions  which  are  the  basis  of  our  Government,  there  Bie5rea«ons, 
mdre  or  less,  of  a  political  kind,  and  peeuliar  to  tfaemy  in  ^<gftet 
measure,  which  point  out  still  more  distinctlydthM  »ppli^abfHfef  4o 
the  most  careless  observer.  These  reasons  are  both  permtinent^and 
^temporary,  dedttcible  as  well  from  the  ex^nsive  frtiedotD,  cMt  as 
.well  as  religious',  which  is  one  of  our  national  eharaqimstk%^i8 
Aiotii  the  particular  dangers  wbic^  arise  from  <mf  presebl-aatiooal 
•circumstances.  '  '  :   n        - -•  - 

•  .Most  of  our  countrymen,  my  Lord,  are  fond  of-  boattifig  of 
English  freedom,  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  to^  apt  10  forget 
that  the  distinction  of  such  a  state  imposes  both  upon  our  Grovferfc- 
ment  and  upon  ail  its  conscientious  supporters,  equally  ^sten^e 
duties  of  circumspection  and  management.  They  forget  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  limits  of  this  social  Kberty  are  enlarged,  the  ac- 
tivity and  wisdom  of  the  superintending  power  must,  be  eseft^ 
which  are  to  control  its  excesses.  They  forget,  that  our  consti- 
tutional, and  moral,  and  religious  fences  must  increase  iO'Slrenqgtb^ 
equally  with  the  increase  of  the  strength  and  boldness  of  tlie  pawers, 
whose  tendency  it  is  always  tp  overleap  them.  They  foi^^  4:od, 
that  the  consistency  of  such  a  state  of  freedom  wirti  mwal  owfer 
absolutely  implies  the  observance  of  all  these  cautions^  Md  the 
constant  use  of  all  other  means  of  protection,  compatible  wilb  its 
enlightened  existence.  But  the  encouragement  of  the  etiucaticiti-of 
the  people,  my  Lord,  in  the  principles  of  our  religion  wid  kiws,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  easy  of  these  connterac^g 
means,  and  appears,  indeed,  under  the  present  progress  of  popi^ar 
instruction,  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  -o^urffee  inSh- 
tutions.  By  the  general  toleration  which  these  institutions'  affdfd, 
every  facility  is  given  to  the  propagation  of  dissent  and  disorder, 
political  as  well  as  religious  ;  they  are  them^ves  constantly  open 
to  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of  every  ambitious,  malignant,  or^icon* 
tented  spirit ;  the  emulation  of  proselytism  is  everywhere  in  cease* 
less  action  against  them ;  the  pride  and  the  penverseness  of 
opposition  are  ever  adding  nerve  and  numbers  to  the  enemies 
which  surround  them.  These,  my  X>ord,  I  admit,  are  the-naliiral 
evils  of  extensive  social  liberty,  but  then  shall  the  State  be  so^eed* 
less  of  the  dangers  as  well  as  of  the  greater  blessings  wtiich  atl^end 
them,  as  to  scruple  to  teach  the  people,  by  the  gift  of  sottod  early 
instruction,  how  to  shun  the  former,  and  to  preserve  invk>lftl&  the 
latter  ?  Shall  it  also  be  so  devoid  of  the  principle,  oc  so^regardless 
of  sejtf-preservation,  as  to  allow  to  it»  iieentious  opponenls-of  all 
kinds,  the  privilege  of  hostile  teaching,  and 'tdii^itateatottt  ^w- 
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npaiion^  iqpjtTBCtM?©  i     Mj  .Lord,  in  oppqsitjiop  tQ  a^  auch  r^.^ffln- 
Jilg^  I  camqt  tmt.Uiir^k^  thfit  ft  would  amquQ^  to  a  sgecies  of  poji* 
tical  suicide,  on  the  part  of  the  appointee)  guardiaqs  of  the  jyOfi^ti* 
t^io%,  ,yfef^  ibe^'  t9  continue ^  to  see.  any  portion  of  the  pef^ple 
jpiHi€4j,,ai|d(^ti^nged  frpin..it,,l7^y  ill-con4ucted  j^o^rsey.of  initc^* 
MQ^uOr  h^  the  inculcation  o^  midchievous  principles^  without  eo- 
d«{U9Quri||g, .i^ad^  liberal  offers  ojf  a, truly jreligiqui,  moral,.. a^d 
,p€i9Q^)4Q.ac|ui»tioap  Xq  pre^rve  them  in  virtuous  allegiance. 
.  ,  It,  app^s^ihf^y  my  Lord^  1  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,,  if  in^l 
countries,  whose  Governments  are  exclusive  in  their  con»titutionjE|I 
,principle9,.e|rery  estahUshed^.^ystemof  general  education  must,  gen- 
.eraUy^ap^aking,  b^  £rmly  grounded  on  the  same  principles,, the 
jT^soa^  fpfr  adopting  such  a  r^le  under  a  Government,  in  nature  like 
:OmrB^  and  whoisje  established  religion  is  so  fully  adapted  to  answer 
the  great  primary  purposes  of  all  popular  instci^ ction,  are  doubly 
ptpwerfu),    Ipdeed,  I  coq^s^  I  can  see  no  other  certain  means  of 
^maiiitfiining  permanently  the  moral  character  of  the  country^  and  the 
safety  of  its  Church  and  State,  against  the  perversion  of  knowledge, 
the  wantonness,  the  activity,  and  the  restless  zeal  of  faction,  which 
.aci|l^vate4  state  of  the  popular  mind,  in  this  free  country,  will  al- 
ways, p^rhaps^  in  spite,  of  any  preventive  safeguards,  have  an  un* 
c;j]||iti;Qlahle,tefidepcj  to  p/roduce* 

,  Tb^  Church,  my  Lord,  especially,  through  whose  sides  the  dvil 

biCfM9€b.pf,,4)e  Constitution  would  be  fatally  assailed,  could  never 

b«mr  up  long  against  the  pecessarily  hostile  tendencies  of  a  system 

.of  pfit^ual  education,  which  should  be  devoid  of  national  princi- 

p\e4,  or  should  at  all  facilitate  the  growth  and  elevation  of  dissent. 

.'I'biia  .latter,  evil  (for  so,  in  a  scriptural  church,  we  are  bound  to  call 

jl^j.honv^vermuch  times  and  circumstances,  and  its  own  character 

s^nd  exti^nt,  may  qualify  its  tendencies),  this  evil  pf  dissent,  my  Lord, 

woulfjl,,  under  any  such  system?,  not  be  tolerated  only ;  it  would  be 

/effecti^ally  encouraged.     It  would  rear  itself,  in  all  the  confidence 

pf.9ffproximating  rank  and  recognised  importance,  against  the  vene* 

f][siAe  fabric  of  the  Churcb,  which  thus,  in  part  stript  of  its  con^ti- 

.Jtutional  3|iperiority,  and  shorn  of  its  privileged  character,  would 

^tgiifi  fearfully  exposed  to  every  future  encrpachment  of  emboldeped 

.9pg^sitjipn.     We  hav^  already,  indeed^  seen  enough  of  the  conse- 

(juanCies  of  au  ill-judged  countenance  of  sectarian  establishment^  in 

,  Y;9ljpus^pa]Cts  of  the  country,  to  convince  us,  that  any  measures  at  all 

i^ifP4M^ve  to  their  elevatiou  into  additional  power  and  importaoce^ 

.>yo^l4^4ir^ctly  quicken  the  tendency  which  even  now  exists  amopg 

^imr|;ia  bpdy  of  the  people,  to  degenerate  into  religious  repub- 

licaiiisQi,,  of,  the  bitterest  l^ind,  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  a  traina- 

*a4ai^ti^^n^iffq|]e^^^tQ;^U  jj^^^  cKstinctions^  oq  the  other;,  in 
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llHi^l6f  ^iflneif  iaa  ]<6v6!htioDs,  tlie  gr^at  atid  i^ettfted^QHtfimfrtir 
CU^ilnd-^d^M  h6  \%ft  a  stranded  MntcV  6n  a  "irtif&t  «^'dirtmi% 
|}|[ji  a  Veri^abTe  fntiral  bdtablishkb^t  in  tbe  etici^M^oHd,  ""'inaifM 
l^fcfafci,  et  iine  hohore  tiomeii;"  .1 .  :        .:  .lU 

'-  *Biif,  my  tofd,  theire  ^e  peculiar  circiitnstaiic^s  attiftfidiilg'lllte 
f/ik^eht  &tate  of  'this  countrj,  wbieb^  ind^pendeiitijr  df  the  iieoiJii^ 
Inties  arising' froth  the  gekieral  cbaractet'of  its  CoiistituCiOn/iift|^ 
ikthftty  call  for  the  'edtahlishment  df  a  strict  systekh  6f  tiatiMid 
ffidtication.  I  jiarticolarly  refer  here  \o  the  hoptes  df  the  xii^aflRe^liM, 
iftoioriously  fouiid)*d  upon  that  iotetl^ctual  fermeht  Whidi  "6x6  eteu*- 
Wi¥^  action  of  many  dtffei'en^  modes  t>f  edacfltion  hdve  i^tdttbH 
Kmingst'thc  pe6ple;  tbthe'sticcessful  ardor  with  wbicli  aniihj^ 
W6u^  pre^i  i^  takitrg  aiifvtintage  of  thi^  excitement ;  at^d  to  the  ^iM^ 
vkleb<4  of  certain  h%  notions,  as  to  the  necessity  bf  ^aiiUiaMfing  ih 
sc&ool^  the  exdVisive  inculcation  of  the  great  tKstiiietive  j^i^cf^f^ 
df  religious  professions. '  1     .   i        •    .       -  .1 

Your  Lditlship  wefi  knows,  that  it  i^  the'fashtou;  with  M  thfe 
iifi^e  phttb^dphically  ireformitig  philantthropists  of  the  Aiy,  to  feJi- 
tttate  themselves  upon  the  i^pid-approskeh  of  a  new  era  of -li^ 
iM  t'eSnembiW,  in  which  the  thitk  ctoud' whi(^  trbw  dims' ttek 
^i^os/pects  wft'be  dispelled,  kndtbbit'  iVise1y*laid  schemes  for  tb^ 
nu^rovemetit  of  'the  present  hapleats  (Condition  tif  their  tbUHti^nnlfth 
be  accepted  with  admiring  gratitude.  Animated  by  the  appar^M 
tfiti^n  off  thii  brWiant  day,  they  already  enjoy  raanticipatibn^  the 
Virtuous  delight  witK  which  they  expect,  ere  long,  t6  have'to  i^bttiM 
tte  antiquated  fAric  of  society,  and  to  re-arrange,  in ' better  ord«i', 
more  excelleirft  hafrhiony,  and  fitter  propoi^ions,  than  they  haVte  yw 
ijisplayed,  the  elementarymaterials  of  which  it  is  Composed;  Thl^ 
Console  their  fbllowers  tmder  present  di^appdmtbients,  by  tdliHg 
"Wreifi,  itttt  they  vi'iH  have  to  cUHb  their  impatience  fblr  a  litde  "WhSk 
^nly,  until  the  sun  bf  renovated  mteHect,  which  is  nol?  lising,  shltll 
haVe  dissiptited  the  mists  of  ignoriince,  prejudiee,  and  bigotry, 
"^'^hese,  my  'Lord,  are  believed  to  be  the  c^xpectations  of  a  lirigb 
l&Sdy  of  modern  refrfrming  jlluminali,  t^ligions  as  well  as  poMihtf ; 
and'the  present  appearances  of  popular  education  amongst  Dis  biM 
gi'^ady  contributed  to  raise  them  J  These  unquiet  visionsirieir  «eto 
the  flood  wide  and  powerful,  but  the  banks  which  should  YesMih 
f&  impetuosity;  and  the  safe  diimnels  which  shbuld 'direct  its  eoarse, 
Sreak  in  quality,  ahd  few  in  number ;  and  thus  they  ai'e  l6d  to  hbpfe, 
ttitit,  instestd  of  fertilising  the  land,  us  we  ardently  wish  ittiriglit, 
Vy  spreading  over  it  m  reffe^ng  and  Tegular  order,  it  may,  «fe 
lofig,  involve  all  our  present  vitiated  systems  in  dihe  ireiisdess  aSMB 
renovating  inundation. — My  Lord,  it  is  certainty  the  opinion  df 
ihany  experienced  observers  of  the  tim^s,  that  there  is,  in  thiB 
feMises  whidfa  excite  these  c;riiii1ntf  hdpeij  ioiMdm%  lb  fa^M  6ift 
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^e  fs^^^md  Ibur  realisarion.  It  is  evident  cvorywhtre^dial  Afc 
^topn^oi^  of  erroneous  opinious  of  all  kmds  4ir6  using  eduoi- 
4ieB»  under  lU  improved  plans,  which  are  too  often  apt  to  cttltivvtis 
Hie  mind  too  much  and  the  heart  too  little,  as  their  most  lavoril^ 
iastfimieiit  uF^ conversion und  future  strength;  vrhile  it  is  equally 
Ktl^,  that  the  really  beneficial  instruction  of  the  people,^  in  the  least 
disAfdered  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  greatly  obstructed,  if  soft 
<lieariy  pmvenied,  by  the  want  of  adequate  means  to  support  it, 
^iven  Ofiithe  smallest  scale.  In  the  populous  towns  and  cUstricts, 
it  is  true,  the  exertions  of  dissent  have  been  most  zealously  anil 
liberally  met  bjr  the  friends  of  established  religion  and  order^  under 
tbe.bene$cent.  auspices  of  the  '^  National  Society;*'  but,  in  Aeae 
^apparently  icharitable,  though,  in  a  great  measure,  also  party  rival- 
ties,  the  ^slemal  advantages  are  at  present  inconsistently  equal  on 
iHiith  flodes.  The  State,  at  present,  regards  with  an  equal  want  of 
ptotection  the  efforts  of  both,  and  these  struggles,  therefore,  iti 
^hidi  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  ar|5  at  issue,  are  too  apt  to 
be  considered  by  the  indolent  and  the  thoughtlesii,  as  mere  con* 
t^ts- for  superiority  between  indifferent  opinions,  or  betweeii 
^ually  beneficial  charitable  estabUsfameats.  Private  patriotisfn^ 
iathe  mean  time,  however  walous,  must  rdax,  whilst  the  bope^ 
of  sectaj^ianism  must  proportionably  rise  under  this  unseemly,  anil 
impolitic,  and  too  disinterested  impartiality. 

But  the  progress  of  that  spirit  of  e^ror  and  disorder  wbidi 
*a|[ireadsoii  all  sides,  from  the  populous  centreaof  dis^ting  educa«> 
tiofi,  is  labaolutely  unprovided  against  by  any  systematic  instruction 
ib  ^  great  majority  of  the  agricultmal  parishes  of  the  kingdom; 
aod'  thus,^  in  those  lai^e  districts  in  which,  beyond  fill  others,  with 
a  little  exertion,  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  people  might  be 
l^reaerved  orthodox  in  principles,  and  patriotic  in  attachmenu,  diey 
l^at  present  left  exposed,  without  any  means  of  self-defence,  tO 
the  first  attempted  encroachments  or  seductions,  or  schism^  or  sedi- 
^t|on.  ^  £very  nerves  however,  my  Lord,  it  is  well  known,  is  now 
^UlM^  to  push  forward  the  diffusion  of  irregular  education,  atld, 
^in^eSot^  the  limits  within  which  this  hollow  and  discreditable  se- 
^ritjr.  of  ignorance  at  present  exists,  must  become  daily  narrower 
-iti  Ibeir  extent. 

^ .  But,  whilst  such  disastrous  prospects  are  opened  by  this  mis 
directed  excitement  of  the  popular  mind,  there  is  an  engine^ 
les^gue  with  thoee  who  indulge  in  them,  vast  in  its  power,  whici  ^ 
^imistantly  adding  tp  and  takmg  advantage  of  that  excitement.  Hi^ 
rli^eeatiousness  of  the  pr^ss,  as  its  valuaUe  liberty,  has,  in  too  ptsof 
iipslfl9M;es»  become,  and  has»  indeed,  foraome  time,  been  pruvmg  it; 
stff  to  be,  the  m9i¥tip<^p^fyl  ii^trumeiit  which  di&affectioo  ^ver  b^d 
«>  voifc.^irit)i,,j9«mig  m.^^  pai^le^,.it4^,:>^«iously 
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'Md69«;ouiiiig,  as  your  Lordship  too  well  knows,  t0  fiuten  it 
stl*u6tive  (angs  upon  every  mind  in  the  comhiunity  which  isat^ll 
fekased  from  the  fetters  of  ignorance,  and  to  render  its  sweeteoeii 

Eoison<  acceptable  I  wherever  education  has  communicated  even  llie 
last  relish  for  literary  employment.  It  thus,  my  Lord,  seeme  to 
waich/rwith  vigilant  dialignityi  the  whole  pi^gress  of  mental  im- 
'proyemeDt*an|ong9t  us^  ^nd  to  rise  in  piischievous  energy,  in  pr4>- 
poition  as  tjie  field  of  its  action  is  extended.  Ao  unprincipled  press 
atid  injudicious  or  irregular  education  are,  in  this  manner,  working 
•together  in  the  cause  of  religious  and  social  disorganisation ;  the  one 
preparing  the  soil,  which  the  other  renders  fertile  in  every  nouous 
produce.        *• 

Much  of  these  results,  my  Lord,  might,  peiiiaps,  have  been  fore- 
seen, as  likely  to  proceed  from  this  union  of  powers  in  a  country 
circuihstanced  as  ours  is ;  and  therefore,  certainly,  it  must  the  more 
excite  our  regret,  or  rather  our  surprise,  that  an  effective  legislative 
provision,  for  sound  national  instruction,  was  withheld  at  the  time 
when  first  the  public  feeling  was  strongly  excited  on  the  general 
aub}6ct,  and  when  it  would  readily,  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  have 
turned  to  the  support  of  such  a  measure.  But,  although  the  disease 
of  perverted  intellect  may  have  begun  extensively  to  infect  Aie 
community,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  no^  yet  aid- 
.vanced  beyond  the  control  of  that  treatment  which,  originally  ap- 
plied,  might  have  acted  as  its  prevention.  The  ^Drmidable  engine  of 
^evil^  of  which  I  am  speaking,  (a  very  solecism  in  all  well-regulated 
.governments,)  has,  indeed,  already  received  a  salutary  check  from 
recent  legislative  enactments,  which  will  greatly  faK^ilitate  this  resto- 
ration of  the  popular  mind.  The  benefits  of  our  regular  national 
mstruction  will,  undoubtedly,  under  their  healing  operation,  be  less 
liable  than  they  have  been  to  forfeiture  and  abuse ;  whilst  diss^ating 
education  of  every  kind,  and  education  more  intellectual  than  re- 
ligious, will  be  deprived,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  most  dangerous 
ally,  which  has  long  ^slighted  in  irritating  all  its  disorderly  tenden- 
cies) and  in  adding  strength  to  all  its  capacities  of  mischiefir  •  It 
would  be  blindness,  however,  my  Lord,  to  expect  that  these  pra- 
ve»tive  restraints,  however  well  designed  and  faithfully  appKed, 
will  be  all-powerful  in  their  results.  In  this  free  country,  und^r 
its  present  circumstances,  there  is  a  spirit  o£  disturbance  and  rest- 
Vssness  abroad,  which  all  the  enchantments  of  the  wisest  Statel- 
*aii,  woiting,  as  they  ever  must  do,  withiia  the  pale  ,of  the  Consti- 
^t^ion^  will  never  be  able  perhaps,  entirely  to  lay  by  coercive mni^. 
it  paust,  therefore,  when  the  power  of  the  law  can  ao  Ic^er  r^oirk 
1^  -e  encountered  by  a  spirit  of  espial  subtiky,  ubiquity,' and 
®°®'gy,with  itself.  The  public  mind  must  be  carefully  reared 
under  pi^e  national  discipline;  the  priibiple  of  contagion  must  be 
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Iftuift destroyed;  die  unsound  tetPB^vain^,  wbicb^i^.j^ntpodi^J 

be,thii^  reptifi^d ;.  and  then,  niy  Lord,  under  Ihe^bkl^ing.pf  God^j^ 
liberty  of  the  priess  may  again  becpme.tbe  honorable  di^fin^fmnf 
.thijj.country,  by  oiuiiatering  effec^idly  t9  tbe  ^jupporj.of  pr^ctjcaljlf* 
iigion^^  intelligent  n^oralityy  and  jealous,  but  w^Il-iegolat^d  ireed^^i. 
With  regard  to  the  lux  n(itioQ9#  felativ^/to  ibe  .mecet^sitj  ^^m* 
'qi^cating,  at  schools^  the  great  di^tinctive^principj^t  .of  aa  orthodo^x 
ceijgious  education,  to  which  I  have  referred^  as  another  pec;u^ri^ 
oo/^be  tinies,  requiring  the  counteraction  of, a  pure  nation^L  ^^tfl- 
^bliabment,  your  i^ordship  mu3t^in  observing  the.  grei^t.  op^a^ijse 
:.¥9^ri^.tiQn9  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  coiiatroversial  dii^cij^i^fiaqs 
which  these  excite,  have  sufficiently  satisfied  yourself  of  th^  joii- 
fortunate  prevalem^  and  tendency.  I  will  not,  tbefieforf^  dwell 
bi^re,  at  any  lengtb^  upon  a  trite  review  of  errors,  however  important, 
'which  have  been  alres^dy  often  exposed,  and  in  the  CQri:?ctiou  of 
.which,  especially,  the  great  learning  and  acumen  of  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments'  of  our  Episcopal  Bench,  are  well  known  tp 
hfive  jheen  effectually  exerted.  It  had'  its  origin,  however,  I  may 
1>9  allowed  to  observe,  in  that  first  blind,  but  praiseworthy  enth^- 
3ia^  in  ,favpr  of  the  new  system  of  education^^  to  which  I  .b^ye 
^^l.ready  alluded,  and  bas  exterisively  affected,  and»  I  cannot  h^p 
tbinking,  my  Lord,  has  extensively  deteriorated,  the  grandest  of  Qur 
j^odern  efforts  of  religious  civilisation,  tt  is  equally  the  offspring 
of  ii:^egular  feelings,  and  supported  by  fallacious  reasoning.  It 
.Iti^crifices  to  a  weak  fondness  for  schemes  of  impracticable  harmonj 
lYiuch^  at  least,  of  outward  respect  for  the  wide,  and,  in  many  casefi, 
eteniat  distinctions  of  conscientious  belief.  It  lovesj  therefore,  to 
iriraw  together,  uncier  the  same  roof  of  ipstruction,  creeds  aq4 
■  opinions  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies  and  character,  yaiidy 
imagining,  that,  whilst  distinctive  principles  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
eulcated  by  domestic  care,  under  the  warmth  of  such  an  amicable 
contact,  the  spirit  of  .sectarian  rivalry  will  wither  away,^  ,  Its 
followers  act  thus  too,  my  Lord,  forgetting  that  deep-seated  at- 
lacbment  to  peculiar  religious  professions  is  inseparably  linkedlo 
an,  honest  spirit  of  charitable  rivalry,  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  wbich, 
therefore,  cannot  be  extinguished,  either  within  the  Church  or  with- 
'Wi  it,  unaccompanied  by  the  almost  simultaneous  extinction  of 
much  of  that  valuable,  and  otherwise  highly^aljied,  respect  for  the 
truth  of  individual  belief.  And  what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented, 
^ey  act  thus,  forgetting  that,  as  in  the  philanthropic  .affectioi^  a 
.^<;nuine  love  of  fellow-creature  cannot  exist  in  any  breast  in  wbicb 
^e  fire  pf  domestic  love  does  not  brightly  bum,  so  in  the  religiotis, 
«aud  the  same  may  .  be  said  of  the  inferior  political  affections,  a 

'..    *.  -     ,^      -     I J  Tl\eBishopi  of  Peterborough. 
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tffi?  %efns^  of  reli^roii  'tiiukt  be  weakly  possessed  by  every  heart 
^tfeifeff!^  i^ot iUlousIy  alive  to  the  maintenance  and  the  mild  difFu- 
1^  6f  tbat  fafth,  ih  the  belief  of  which  it  is  conscientiously  set- 
IWcf?  '^Thu's,  thy  Lord,  this  Very  unthinking  laxity  of  opiqion^  by 
#ea'fih^'wfth  equal  respect,  and  co-operating  upon  equal  terms,  m 
(He  Wok-lc  6f  infant' education^  with  truth  and  heresy  of  every  stamp^ 
t^Vnc^^iEif  bnce'^efFectually  to  impair  the  life,  and  to  erase  the  great 


*t  the* 'v€?ry  root  of  fhiat  same  charity  j  fdr,  to  whatever  extent 
i'ieettiihj^  present  haitnony  inay  be  produced,  by  policy  on  the 
eibe'^de,arid  mis'gbided  phnanthropy  oh  die  other,  the  uncemented 
^Mtenc^'ihust'end  in  inflicting  a  seriouis  inhiry  upon  Christian 
lihit^J'  atld,  consequently;  when  {iresent  fashionable  weaknesses 
shklf  hav^  disappeared,  in  emboldening  the  pretensions,  and  adding 
f 6  (h^  acrimonies  of  schism. 

'"Die  hiischiefs',  then,  \^hich  mij^t  reisiilt  from  a  still  more  exr 
tensive  application  of  this  iinsound  doctrin^  to  popular  educatioO| 
mti^  t)c' disastrous  in  the  extreme.'  Thiepirecarious  settlement  of 
individual  religious  belief,  (that  worst  of  all  deficiencies  in  ediica- 
tioii,)  and  the  eventual  removal  of  all  i^ational  religious  establish- 
ments, seem  to  spring  from  it  as  fr6m  their  natural  source.  '  Your 
Lord^ip,  however,  well  knows,  that  there  do  exist  in  the  country^ 
litany  large  and  well-patronised  establishmeiits  for  popular  educai- 
lion,  in  which  this  unnatural  mixture  of  truth  and  error  is  recog- 
nised as  a  master  piipciple.    Your  Lordship  knows  also,  that  the 


progress  of  such  an  evil  as  the  permanent 
tution  of  national  education  upon  an  opposite  principle;  whilst^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  quite  clear,  that  me  parliamentary 
sanction  of  any  systeitt  favorable  to  it,  in  any  degree,  nught  inflict 
ah  almost  irremediable  wound  upon  those  pure  distinctive  attach- 
ments, which^'  though  steady  and  uncompromismg  ih  themselves, 
are  the  only  sure  pledges  of  true  Christian  feelings  towards  all  men, 
alid  are,  and  have  long  been,  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  the  comer 
86>nes  df  bur  elevated  national  morafity,'and  the  best  securitie3  also 
of  our  boasted  liberty,  religious  and  civil. 

But,  niy  Liord,  it  virill,  doubtless,  ht  objected  to  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  I  am  now  taking  the  liberty  to  recommend,  that, 


as  this  objt^oii  iiia;^/af  si  first  'View,  appear,  it  is'uhtenable, 
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bodt.ia  reason  gnd  io  aV  coQstiliHi^iiiil  4palfi|j^/.  ^q  <»|«^J  pfl^ 
•u«pe^  yiVX  be  bold  enoogb  to  dmj>  that  it  ^  atdgty  ipcmpi|fHl 
upon  ev^ry  man^  and  founded  equally  upop  tl^^  law  and  pona^iepci^ 
to  assist,  proportionably  to  bis  m^Ds,  ip  upholding  tb^egeofpA 
sjafety  and  the  religious  and  moral  order  of  his  conntfigr^  by  g^vstji 
his  share  of  ^he  comnoon  suppo^rt  to  .those  laws  and  insjattutiom 
iviiiich  may  be  established  to  maintain  them*  These  legal  eatobli^H 
meats  of  all  descriptions  are  entitled  to  such  support,  beca«iae.jl)|fy 
lljaire  been  decided  upon  by  the  combtoed  will  of  the  nation,  aa  t^ 
best,  oceans  of  securing  its  highest  interests ;  and  all  perioiis.ilq><i|l 
effect,  acknowledge  outward  fealty  and  stthmiasion  to  them., who 
live  as  citizens,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  social  protection  ia  that 
Community  which  they  govern*  Many  individuals  may^  inde«4^ 
Conscientiously  believe,  that  they  are  not  the  best  nieans  tbal 
might  have  been  adopted  for  the  attainm^t  of  the  .gnsat  objecia 
they  have  in  view,  and  the  open  and  peaceable  profesaion  of.  audi 
dissent  is  a  legitimate  prer<^ative  of  civilised  freedom;  but  de-» 
ferenpe  to,  and  a  covenanted  support,  (as  far  as  the  State  requires 
it^)  of  these  constitutional  laws  and  safeguards,  by  ^ich^  in  fad 
also,  such  prerogative  is  protected,  are  the  iod^aqpensable  conditions 
ojf  its  enjoyment.  .    .. 

Farther,  my  Lord,  it  is,  1  presume,  a  main  object  of,  care>  jbs  it 
is  a  chief  duty  also»  with  the  rulers  of  every  State,  to  provide^  as 
effectually  as  possible,  for  the  preservation  of  that  general  sn^ty^ 
aii4  that  religious  and  moral  order  above  mentioned,  by  strengthen^ 
ing  and  adding  to,  as  occasion  shall  demand,  the  legal, meaps.  o£ 
their  security ;  and  at  all  times  also,  to  expect,  and  properly,  to 
Q^force^  that  joint  assistance  from  its  snbjectSj  in  giving,  effect  ta 
such  means,  which  they  are  under  so  paramount  an  obligatiQn  to 
afford*  From  whatever  quarter,  and  in  whatever  p>int^  therefore,: 
the  safety  of  the  country,  or^  m  other  words,  of  its  religion  and 
laws,  is  assttled,  against  that  quarter,  and  to  that  point,  the  com*' 
iliQn  force  must  always  be  sunmioned.  .  At  pne  time,  external  hos^ 
tility  may  threaten  &e  national  welfare ;  at  another,  internal  diar 
affection,  or  immorality,  or  profaneness,  may  threaten  civil  4|8- 
orde^ ;  but,  whatever  njiay  be  the  danger,  the  means  of  defence, 
must  be  adapted  to  it,  both  in  character  and  power,  whilst  the 
obligation  of  common  assistance,  from  all  classes  of  dim  people^ 
must  ever  remain  the  same. 

Let  these  principles,  my  Lord,  be  applied  to  the  i>resent  internal 
circumstances  of  tliis  country,  and  the  objection. wn^cb  lam  wvs^ 
halting  will  instantly  vanish.  It  is  consmered,  i  will  assumei  by 
tb^  Legislature,  that  irreUgion,  and  vice,  and  opimons  hostile  to 
the  fundamental  mstitutions  of  the  State,  are  alarmingly  prevalent 
in  the  community,  occasioned  by  much  popular  ignoiineei  on  the 
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ottedband^  aad  a  iwong  education  of  the  lower-  ot-der»  'of?  4M»peo^ 
pld|Toa  the  other.  As  the  officflal  and  sworn  guardians  of  tik-lim 
grMfr«ational  interests,  the  Legiriature,  under  these  circiimataDdeny 
H^se^  delernliiie,  that  the  right  education  of  the  people  woutd^bS' 
^  iest  remedy  for  the  growing  evils ;  and  daey  fix,  of  course^ 
therMteblished  prinoiples 'of  Church  and  State,  as  the  basis  of  that* 
eddcatioBy  because,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  prove,  tbey^ 
owld'itol,  as  coaseientious  men,  confiding  in  the  excell^at  tem^ 
dencisA^of  their  own  belief,  and  as  conscientious  legislators,  udder 
eil«l«si)re  ioetitotions,  give  the  smallest  facility  to  the  dissctniuatioB^ 
0<  other  or  anti'^constitutional  doctrines.  They,  accordingly,  appfd«> 
priate'«  portion -of  the  general  puihlic  revenue,  or  ^tfae  produce  cf^ 
special*  local  taxes>  paid  equally,  in  each  case,  by  persons  of  aH 
eivil  and  religious  persuasions,  to  the  establisfament  and  support/)f 
aueh  a  system  of  general  instruction:  WhatI  is  diere  in  this,  t^y 
Loid,  1  venture  to  ask,  bordering  even  upon  htirdship  towarikf 
IMsseaters  f  The  Jegislatcve,  by  eo  acting,  force  not  their  infi«mc»'' 
tio»upon  those  who  cannot  conscieirtiou^y  receive  it ;  neither  do* 
they  <ooBtracty  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  privilege  of  all  persons' 
to^educate  their  children  in  their  own  way,  and  at  their  own  ex^ 
pense.  They  only  offer,  in  the  strict  discharge  of*  their  most  mt^' 
mentotts  duties,  without  prejudice  to  any  right,  or  necessary  injury 
to*  any  conscience,  the  means  of  gratuitous  education  to  the  people' 
at  Jorge,  in  the  ancient  and  recognised  principles  of  their  comitrf;« 
principles,  which  they  know  will  make  them,  if  sufficiently  incul^^ 
cated, .good  Christians,  and  good  subjects.'  «< 

-liCt  the  justice  of  such*  an  appropriation  of  the  public  revenue^ 
be  denied ;  and  where  would  the  denial  stop  i  Inevitable  confusion' 
in  the  oommunity  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  general  admiau^ 
sioa  of  such  »  disorgaiiiaing  plea.  It  would  at  once  put  an  end  t&^ 
all  eommon  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  established  churchea^^ 
a^dtieven  for>tbe  maintenance  of  every  established  system  of  *^pubtie' 
law*'  There' could  not,  in  fact,  exist  under  it  any  strictly  national 
institutions.     Every  person's  own  opinion  of  their  merits  or  de^ 

'  I  am  aware  that  the  parliamentary  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Collsge 
ofmeiynooth,  in  Ireland,  may  seem  like  an  abandonment  o^  the  |)rincipl« 
ibr-'n4oeb  I  am  ooUtending.    The  very  peculiar  circumstances,  however,'oP^ 
thj^^d^,  msJEe,  it  one  enticely  <<  sui  generis/'  and  th^riefg^e  an  ^efusvfAmi 
no|  Jn  the  least  degree  affecting  the  validity  of  the  rulf.    Wi^u)^.|^^^ 
considering  the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Roman  CathpUc^o  suql^;, 
an  actommodation,  the  policy  of  superseding  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  edu- 
catioa'fer  their  priesthood,  might  alone  be  sufficient  to  plftee  its  defence' 
succeifMly  on  its  own  merits.    But,  even  in  this  ease,  the  4$parturdlrciai 
thp  pijipciplc  was  deeply  regrette^,  d^  a  nece^ry  evi^  Jtjiy  ivi^)vf)brm68t  id?i>- 
cateis,  and  notwithstanding  fts  tendency  to  prevent  so  faianv  other  ««jy(Wftt. 
evils,  resisted  sttfenuously  by  mtny'ofithe  nioit'expWiSucedrWid'ioTiwS^ 
ttofMiittica4Mftli»<>f]tfa«»Le^£^tltm         ^  ^ 
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fecn  wodA  be  to  faim  the  ody  rule  of  oMfgsdon  to  ^«itst;'dt<tiOf; 
k»4lippoit]Dg  them;  9fbd  such  optianal  exemptions  4iroid'  pcibfib* 
bsrthens  and  duties/  M^ald^  in  most  cases/  opet^te  Irs*  an  imbsmMty- 
attractive  premium  upon  dissent.  But,  my  Lord,  i  'hsrr^  aMadjT 
'  csmied  this  ai^umentum  ad  absnrdum  quite  ftrenongh;  'It  H' 
^^fderit,  that  the  doctrine  Mrhicb  it  combats  is 'quite  at  »Va#i»neil- 
with  all  established  order,  both  in  this  ahd  in  every  «*her»'Wrfb^ 
gotrctned  country.  And/ 1  am  quite  convinced  tha^  m  #eferefal^ 
to^^the  subject  on  which  1  am  argmng,  no  respectable  an«l  f ^ 
fleeting  Dissenter  will  be  foutad  to  advocate  it;  since' 'th«  de€Mei|9 
bpinifNi  of  all  such  meitis  known  to  be,  that'  the  permanence  oif' 
otrr  mild  and  paternal  Government,  in  Church  andStat^,  istbetynljo 
ffiMre  pledge  which  they  hafte*  for  the  permanent  enjoyment*  of  tbeili* 
otvn'justly  prized  constitutional  rights.    •  '"'»• 

«<fiutit  may,  and  probably  willy  stiU  be  (iemanded,  ^<  Shfdl  Dist^ 
sefrters  then  be  entirely  excluded 'from  aH  participation  in  the^ 
benefits  of  this  common  national  provision  V-  I  answer,  my  Lortf,^ 
tliat  they  would  be  so  excluded,  only  inf  the  same  degree,  and  ike 
sane  manner,  in 'Which  they  are,  and  always  have   been,  exdud-^' 
ed'from  participating  in  the  equally  important  benefits  -  of  llio^' 
estaUished  religious  instruction  of  the   realm.     National  infant 
education  can  only  be  considered  as,  in  its  most  important  part;  a 
preparatory  branch  of  that  great  course  of  public  teaching,  which 
it  is'^e  office^  of  the  Church  to  supply :   and  Dissenters  might, 
with  as  much  reason,  expect  that  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the 
Cburch,  should  be  so  moulded  down  and  generalised,  as  to  admit 
the  attendance  of  members  of  all  the^  persuasions  wincb  ptty  to  its 
support,  as  that  the  national  instmetion  iriiould  be  *  so  intended,  or 
divested  of  its  essential  principles,  as  to  udmit  the  education  of' 
them  all.    As  to  such  extension,  no  Government,  suvely/tati  be 
required  to  provide  instruction,  either  in  churches  or  schoob,  ft>r 
every  varying  shade  of  sectarian  error,  which  the  ambition,  th6' 
pervcrseness,  or  the  caprice  of  man,  in  a  state*  of  wayward'Areedoil^ 
may  engender.    And  if  not,  where,  my  Lord,  could  the'  line  of 
exclusion  be  eq^uitably  drawn  i 

JDissenters,  however,  will  not^  it  may  again  b&  urged,  accept 
.  ediK^ation  for.  their  children  upon  such  terms  as  these,  and  tfaere- 
foffei&(fHimeffous>  and,  in  many  respects,  a'meritorious  duss  bf  iht 
.  cdhii^irrtity,  must  be  abtiikdoned  by  the  State  to  ignorance  and 
Tice^  "^But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  imagining  an  alternative  which 
VTQuld  iiever  be  likely  to  occur.  We  know,  as  I  faave^int^  before, 
tIubl:^-ithe^,  industrious,  and,  where  rightly  ^founded,  tbe  IftifdlaMe; 
zeat  of  Dissenters, -leaves  Ve^  few  of  the  infant  popiflation,  ^  aU 
e(»m€^e9j  vri^^tUe0,  >vbolT^  destitp^^^of  some  e(W9a^Qq^  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose,  .tfaa^'H&d^^iQ  efeQtMttu^jwteia 
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ofofiiional  instnictioiij  their  irigilance  would  abtte,  lodq^eiideoayii 
lM>weyerf  of  thb  resource^  the  established  National  Schools  would^ 
certaiiiljr,  be  fouod  to  draw  together  great  number^  of  childr^n^ 
whose  pareots  mighty  probably,  under  the  offer  of  equal  facililiea 
of  education,  have  sent  them   to  the  scbooU  of  dissent.     There 
would  be  i^an;,  for  instance,  whose  desire  of  educatioii  would 
preponderate  over  their  religious  prejudices ;  who,  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  blessing,  would  cheerfully  overlook  the  smaller  distinctioiis 
of  f ept  i '  fjid  there  ,wpi^d  be  very  man^  more,  whose  connewMf, 
ipd  genera)  intercourse  of  life  only,  might  have  given  them  a  biaf 
in,  favor  of   si    well-suppoifted  Dissenting.  School,  who   would, 
beyond  all  doi^bt^  hesitate  not  a  moment,  to  aecepi  the  mitioiiil 
iipsttucdon  for  their  families^  when  thus  offered  to  them  with  sq 
many  exclusive  advantages.     I  am  inclined,  my  I^ord,  firndy  to 
believe,  th^t  these  two  classes  of  people,  together  with  those  wbo, 
as  {  have  ju^t  observed^  would  be  educated  by  the  sectaries  theiiir 
selves,  would  comprise  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  popuhliosi, 
w|iic)i  might  be  supposed  as  at  all  likely,  on  any  ground,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  National   Spools ;  and  thus,  I  repeat  it,  dbc 
reppilsive  alternative,  above  stated,  woidd  be  proved  quite  imagiaaiy 
in  the.  result.    And  not  only,  indeed,  would  all  apprehension  vekk 
tl^e  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  many  of  the  people  to  igncmmoe,. 
soon  subside,  but  vast  bodies  of  the  rising  generation  would,  in  this 
xpanner,  from  time  to  time,  be  permanently  attached,  by  education^ 
to  the  JEstabUsbed  Church,*  who,  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
saucing  3  riyalries  also  ^of  ^arukiog   dissenting  scho<^,  nugbt 
baye  fallen  irretrievabljf  into  the  widening  vortex  of  Sectarianism. 
TbUBf  the  most  desirafble  extinction  oif  petty  religious  differenosfb 
where  there  is,  io  fact^  no  real  i^use  for  separation,  wpi|ld,  in  some 
d^ree,  at  leasts  beaceompliahed;  and  die  unity  of  the  Church,  the 
ol^ct  of  the  prayers  of  all  good  men,  would  grow  peaceably, 
ao!d^  9»  it  oii^ht  ever  to  do,  with  the  growth  of  the  people  in 
knowledge  awl  virtue* 


'  See,  on  this  point,  some  strong  facts  relative  to  five  sKbods,  meain. 
eiridence  by  Mr.  O.  Hatch  before  the  Education  Committee,  and  publisb^ 
in  their  reports;  also  the  equally  strong  evidence  of  the  Rev.  C.  ChampHM^ 
relative  to  the  school  in  St  Mary,  Stratford  le  Bow,  in  which,  he  says,  wflt 
net  >  only  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  even  Roman  Catfaolies,  who  learnt  the 
Church  Cateohismtand  went  to  Church*  Seefartfaer^on  the  same  point,  the 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  master  of  tiie  National  Cental 
School,  and  of  Thomas  Bahington,  Esq. 

*  The  evidence  of  G.  Greeni  Esq.,  io  the  same  reports,  aftrms,  that  ths 
first  provision  of  opportunities  of  receiving  Church  instruction  saateris^ 
ifiminished  the  number  of  Dissenters  in  Poplar  and  JB9atfkw«D. 

«  The  evidence  df  the  Dean  of  Westmisstsr  leialive  to  the  CfoyliB 
Sehoots  gnatfy  iUnstsates  this  point. 
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^''tettlngall  thittg§»c6tinected  ^ith-tiie  inftuettcfe'bf  *ptrt)lfc*'<*il^ei^ 

>!«♦  thesc»'atwrtiptlr,  tb*g4^  ft^Tight^Bfes  to  iheVJptfht'ttiWrfln*^ 
bllHiifst  6#  hK^teftsftig  IhfortnirtWh ;  fHkf  ^1f  thfe  eKtrtrcffdiftir^•«i6cl- 
ol^l#w;  of  Mr  irfsflitutk)tts,  M^dlgtod»•bttrf  mil;  1>te  i/*eiir'*k!H'tl*w 
^«¥*trioti^'ad!h!y«ts  %bli<jlve;'»tr  tiA»n  tf^y^'irfcf'B^^a''fiaHa«iW«V 
eWfetiritf  >ft>i*'lbA«,  #^titf»l>l%pdftiotfto  the'ad^r^ice  Wkn6ii'fcW 

©i8€ft!Wrtt  Hj^  tAe  1«eate?<Whtth»lfte^  assiftne,  ta  evefjr'liUnlaii  eirta^ 

<f«>i^v0r$^  ji^iii^hu^f tiltjn  ^^^  nottrkfa^aikdttig,'  and  in*  spite  M^y 

nmHtM  *pds*Ws*d  '  Df  *  jfldging^  cdrr^l7,^left  <it  Mber ty  to  work  *f 

^'iorteiy  at'idltitttel/  if  n^oiU^dted^ty  hiumdni?vifSidom;  aVId  tf^idttln 

)i^ued<%y 'fetigiM^  dfef:$p)ine;' ^t^y  ilftsdrief.     And  thiey  fdfget 

f li^^tbal»li^iiAMf<df  (ffiiWd^fi^jf^^sfi  is'  t66  perfect  to  be  AUVe 

lafbi  |jlisl«ir4nkm*^  of  those  imsillNiued  passbns^  or,  M^tit  is  taitllcih 

^Mm^  Wiforttitiatey  pdrhkps,  aiboi^e  the  conseientidni^  oppositioti  of 

^^lllose  unconti^olted  judgmeots;'  Moreover,  the  Mrheie  couWe  of 

.^CNi^mbtt  Hp€?rt«nce,  as  ^eH  as  a  correet  view  of  these  pemMted 

"iillgend^s  6f^  etil,  equally  #Bmons(!rt<tes,  that*  difcOBtiSirt  utidef  dtiy 

*c\s^>m\  (<lrclt«lls^n(^e^,  hovt^t^f^  eAViaMe,  «nd  Mder  any  sfM%^  of 

nmiifftlil'CtiKivfttion,  hdwever  exfendiid^  if  not  purified 'by  right' pHn- 

fi^iipief,  i^  a  feeHug  very  et^sify  propagated  itftrang  Ae  n^ltittid^^  and 

3<llfiirt  fauinfatiftature^  as  long  as  it  remains  essentiidly'Mvtiat'it  is;*  "^11 

^AlH'^yS)  e^rf'wifh  the  advantage  of  ^^e  '%est  diseiplitiei  1^  liflMe  to 

-•idftjr  OtfcasiotterdriusioflS  from  the  arts  of  abk?  iin*'ufeprio<Jl|>Jed 

«edlii;^.  d^i  ct»)fc^S'lhen,  mylxtrd,  that  m  hen  rtfi!P«DMI,'^i[ttr«he 

more  the  impartial  desire  and  ability  to  scrtftkfisi!^' jeftl^tjf^'Wftd 

narrowly  our  national  establishments  are  diffused  among  the  people^ 

Mbe'vnoflt^utfrver^l  will  be  the  popular  loveo^tbeirexcctteiwe,  andj 

^irf-  consequeAiife,  that  to  attempt  the  form^tiotf  (rf  puWic  opini^'by 

m'gyjjteiti  brpute  national  instruction,  is  worse  thaa  uselfes^..  I 
w  |»ot  vi'hiph  most  to  admire,  the  simplicity,  or  ithe  more^palpa^ 
«i»ly«fl^pttoi(HiS' charaeter^  of  such  reasonings  TheteJusFy,  possibfy,  • 
i4W»fdtlM>MMe»  fe^well>*^poiMd  persons/ wh<ly  oft  such  gr^^ilds, 
might  be  weak  enough  to  wish^tc^  seethe  |)i^fervartion  of*4114he 
^^pSt^ValCNli^  jtfldfests  <^Sotietyentftisted  tothei^bitiii^d  jtidkment 
'^'^[^'plofl^jj^^  in  kno\yferfgQ,  though  ui?^truc<cd|i\vfte 

reason  upon  such  views,  m.oppQii^%ti9  QatipM^  w9M<99^Ri^^^A^ 
VOL.  XVI.  Pam.     ^^O.XXmiT  2C 
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only  Im»  enemw  in  disgnbe,  veoommeoding  an  experiinent  which 
dMjr  ai«i0l*kiiow  would  be  attended  with  the  wont,  and  the  moet 
inMiiable  .dangers. 

Upon  the  worn-out  obyectiont  of  those^  weak  in  nuaaben  as 
feeble  io  argament,  who  consider  all  popakr  edncationan  evil,,  it  ia 
not^  worth  whUe>  nor  is  it  my- intention,  to  detain  your  Lordship  ; 
beesnise  with  tbem,  as  i  have  before  observed,  all  question  faas^ 
pcactically,  for  some  time,  been  at  an  end.  And  I  shoulil  reidly,  at 
mis  time  of  day>  be  adiamed  to  find  myself  obliged  formally  to 
defend  tbe  opioioD,  that  the  extension  of  moral  and  religious 
education  is  the  only  sure  oaOde  of  improving  the  condition  of 
socidty.  If,  however,  they  live  only  a  few- years  longer,  even  the 
bliildness  of  these  mistaken  patriots  will  be  removed ;  for  they  will 
then  see. clearly,  that  had  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country 
refused  to  advance  onwards  with  the  advancing  tide  of  knowlec^e^ 
the  great  and  still  improvable  institutions,  which  they  so  justly 
value^  would  have  been  left  isolated  and  deserted  spots  amidst  an 
encroaching  flood  of  human  projects,  folly,  and  aasbition.  There 
is  only  one  possibly  case  in  which  an  enlightened  patriot  couM  be 
justifiied  in  subscribing  to  the  opinions  of  these  narrow  reasoners; 
and  that  case  would  occur,  whenever  the  only  education  in  the 
power  of  the  people  to  obtain,  should  be  essentially  defective  in  its 
religious  instruction,  or  vicious  in  its  principles,  and  calculated  to 
estrange  them  from  their  natural  and  wholesome  attachments  to  a 
throne  established  in  .justice,  and  an  altar  in  purity.  When  tbe 
sagacious  Montesquieu,. my  Lord,  observed,'  *^  Souvent  le  peuple  a 
tiri  de  la  mediocrity  de  ses  lumiires  un  attachment  plus  fort  pour  ce 
qui  est  Stable,''  he  evidently  allinled  to  established  orders  of  things, 
too  defective  to  bear  the  pure  light  of  knowledge*  But,  in  the  case 
which  X  am  supposing,  his  observation,  though  equally  true,  wouM 
be  so  on  opposite  grounds^  The  excellence  of  our  constitutional 
establishments  would  be  the  tempution  to  their  ruin ;  for  the  light, 
which  would  break' in  upon  and  expose  their  beauties,  would  pro- 
ceed from' the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and  disturber.  In  sHcb  an 
improbable  case,  bat,  in  such  a  case  only,  mf  Lord,  ignorance 
would,  indeed,  be  bliss  to  the  nation. 

Having  now  drawn  your  Lordsbip'a  attention,  as  briefly  as  tbe 
subject,  would  permit,  to  the  necessity  of  watching  narrowly  the 
ejected  Parliamentary  measures  in  fovor  of  the  general  educa- 
tinnof  the  people,  and  of  making  the  basis  of  that  education  decid- 
edly  rational  in  its  course  of  instruction^  •  and  liaving  also  endea- 
voured to  answer  the  chief  objections  which  may  be  ui^ed  against 
such  a  system,  the  most  eligible  plan  for  carrying  it  into  e^t 

'    "UcspritdcsLeix. 
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might  BtSAj  be  kit «»  tl»  judgment  of  ^e  Legblntiire,  whidi  hat 
Bey«r  yet  slMi^vg^inetf  wUitnig^  u|»«ti  ev«r;  citfieal  emergenoji^  in  a 
determination  to  uphold  all  the  great  national  interests  «gainai  €fi- 
ccoachliKiitB  of  every  kind.  lwiU,howevafv  take  the  liberty ,  my  Lold, 
to  make  aT<fcNfflabBervat«Mi8  en 'this  pointi  remarking  first,  that  the. 
**  National  Sooietgi^l'  to^whose  ad»i»able  exertions  the  country  stands 
alrcbdy  solnrgety  indebted,  might^perfaups  be  advantageously  coosti- 
luted  BFits  fnrdsebt)form,  The  Supreme  Boafd  of  National  Ecbca-* 
tiouy  «Dd  be  uumsted  in  that  capacity,  .tmder  snch  enactments  as 
may  be  deemed  neoessary,  with  the  disposal  of  any  fcinds  that  tnay 
be  gnmted  by  Parliament*  Its  organisatidn,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
excellently  adapted  to  operations  upon  the  most  extensive  scale ;  it 
possesses  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  nhe  cooiitry  of  the  most  valuable  kind;  audit  is  already  ap« 
prcived  and  patronised  as  a  strictly  religious  and  purely  patriotic 
instit|itioo,  b§r  the  most  eminent  individualM  in  Church  and  State. 
£utf  .ifiit  should  be  deemed  more  desirable  to  form  a  new  and  oii* 
ginallestablishoMiit,  I  would  then,  my  Lord,  beg  to  b^  allowed  to 
offer  ibe  feUowyig  sii^g^tions,  which  might  possibly  be  made  to 
assistiibgiving^toit t^  desirable  qualities  of  simplicity,  compre- 
hflBsiweneflSj^iiiid  effect.  In  tb^  first  place,  the  great  objects  and 
pemnanence  ef  anji^aueh  new  establishment  should  be  provided  for 
by  the^aipipiopriatiou  of  funds  at  once  ample  and  secure.  These 
fund»  should  be  furnished  out  of  the  general  public  revenue,  inpre- 
Cerence^  for  strong  and  obvious  reascms,  lo^eing  raised  by  the  insposi- 
tion  of^any  additions  to  tbe  lakeady  oppressive  weight  of  Parochial 
taflccs.  The  annual  sum  required  would,  by  no  means,  form  a  very 
serioiis  item  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country,  as,  by  means, 
ofta  convenient  union  of  parkhaa,  the  many  excellent  Parochial 
Schools  now  existing,  and  an  adimntageous  regulation  of  endowed 
Grammar  Schools^  which,  as  such,  are  now,  in  many  places,  nearly 
usekss  :  the  number  of  new  Parochial  establishments  xequired  in 
England  and  Wales  would  probably  not  exceed  two-thiids  of  the 
number  of  parisbasy  or  about  7000.  And,  as  the  Government  salaries 
of  the.  School-masters  should  not  average  less  than  40/.  per  annum, 
which,  wiih  the  addition  of  a  weekly  payment  from  the  superior  class 
ol  their  scholars,, and  a  gratuitous  house  of  residence,  would  furnish 
«iHnpetent(.prcMiaion  for  them,  tbe  probable  annual  expenditure 
qiigibty  perhaps,  fairly  be  estimated  (kicluding  nentingent  expenses) 
at  about  300^000/*  An  annual  vote  of  Parliament  might,  perhaps^ 
safely  supply  this  sum,  but  the  assignment  in  perpetuity, 
of  such  a  portion  of  the  piiblic  funds  as  would  eLways  produce  it, 
mdght  be  considered  a  more  satisfactory  nierieof  provision.  :  This 
property  might  be  invested  in  the  names  of  certain  great  public 
officers  for  the  time  being,  as  trustees,  and  the  appropriation  of 
it,  and  the  general  management  and  superintendence  of  the  whole 
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structure  of  national  edacation,  might  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Executive,  and  caHed  "  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."    To  this  body  returns  might  be  annually  made  of  the  pro- 
gress and  state  of  schools  in  each  diocese  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
Aeni  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliiiment.     The  erec- 
tion or  purchase  of  school-rooms  and  houses  might  easily  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  this  annual  income,  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  want  of  such  accommodations,  and  of  masters,  not  more  than 
one-half  of  it  would  be  required,  during  the  first  3  or  4  years,  for 
the  payment  of  salaries."     Voluntary  local    contributions  would 
also,  doubtless,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  supplied  in  aid  of  these 
erections  and  purchases,  and  such  assistance  might  be  encouraged, 
by  giving  those  Parishes  the  priority  of  a  claim  to  a  school,  vihich 
would  raise  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expense  of  its  outfit.     One 
general  plan,  to  be  observed  in  all  such  necessary  buildings,  might 
be  published  by  the  Board,  and  several  inspectors  for  each  Diocese 
(gratuitous,  if  selected  from  among  the  Clergy,)  might  be  nominated, 
to  see  it  properly  and  economically  carried  into  effect.      The 
Kshops  would,  of  course,  in  any  case,  preside  over,  and  take  cog- 
nisance of,  the   Mhole  course  of  education  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions ;  and,  in  order  to  assist  in   securing  the  future  unim- 
paired efficiency  of  schools,  a  superintendent  of  them  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  Lordships,  or  their  Archdeacons,  for  each  eccle- 
siastical district,  whose  duty  it  might  be  to  make  those  annual 
reports  to  their  Diocesan,  which  the  latter  would  have  to  transmit 
to  the  Board.     But,  upon  the  Parochial  Clergy  would,  of  course, 
devolve  all  the  local  management  of  the  schools.     To  these  would 
properly  belong  the  ap{^ointment  of  all  School-masters,  subject  to 
the  ratification  and  licence  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  to  them  should  also 
belong,  under  certain  restriction^,   the  power  of  dismissal.     The 
schools  should,  in  every  instance,  be  Sunday  as  well,  as  daily,  and 
dll  persons  should  have  a  right  to  send  their  children  to  them,  sub- 
ject to  a  small  weekly  payment  from  those  whose  parents  may  be 
Above  the  order  of  common  laborers;*    but  every  child  so  sent 
should  be  educated  in  the  principles,  and  required  to  attend  the 
worship,  of  the  Established  Church ;  whilst,  to  secure  uniformity 

*  Some  arrangements  perhaps  should  be  made  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  diminution  of  the  present  voluntary  support  of  schools;  and  others, 
also,  adapted  to  tho  peculiar  circumstances  of  very  populous  Parishes. 

*  The  entirely  gratuitous  education  should  certainly  be  confided  to  in- 
dtriiclion  in  reading  and  religi(ius  knowledge.  The  education  of  the  poor 
ifi  our  National  Scitools  has,  hitherto,  from  necessity  perhaps,  been  too  ex- 
tended. Indeed,  the  rapidity  with  which  knowledge  is  acauired,  under  the 
improved  systems,  is,  as  was  well  observed  by  one  of  the  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Comnioos  Committee,  in  many  respects,  an  evil.  A  long  course 
ofearly  discipline  is  necessary  to  establish  firmly  good  moral  and  reli^ous 
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and  uaititerffHpted  soundness  of  instruction^  no  books  sboiiild  bf 
admitted  into  the  schools^  but  such  as  are  at  pesent,  or  nmy  be 
hereafter^  placed  on  the  catalogue  of  the  '*  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge." ' 

This,  my  Lord,  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  if  die 
National  Society  should  not  be  adopted  for  the  purpose,  might,  per^^ 
haps,  assist  in  forming  the  basis  of  a  true  and  effective  system  cf 
National  Education.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  exclusive  in  its  funda^ 
mental  principles,  calculated  to  add  to  the  moral  influence  and  use* 
fulness  of  the  Clergy,  and  powerfully  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
Establishments  in  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  to  stamp  a 
practically  moral  and  religious  character  upon  the  people,  aiui  such, 
nay  Lord,  1  presume  to  think  it  should  be,  or  its  tendency  would 
be  evil,  and  its  peculiar  name  a  fallacy.  No  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  possessing  right  attachments,  can  ever  consistently 
give  their  countenance  to  any  other  plan  different  from  it  in  prin- 
ciple ;  no  candid  Dissenters,  who  understand  at  all  the  constitutibo 
of  their  country,  can  ever  reasonably  condemn  it,  or  judge  harshly 
of  its  supporters.  And,  if  it  should  be  objected  to  by  any  of  thie 
former,  they  must  have  exchanged  much  of  their  religious  preferences 
and  sound  patriotism  for  unreal  or  perverted  philanthropy ;  if,  by 
any  of  the  latter,  they  must  have  sacrificed  much  of  their  sense  of 
political  gratitude,  and  more  love  of  religious  harmony  and  nationsd 
quiet,  to  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  minor  evils,  if  not  to  views  of 
sectarian  hostility  and  ambition. 

I  cannot  now,  my  Lord,  conclude  this  letter,  without  again  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  the  very  great  public  importance  of  J:]ie  sub* 
ject  of  which  it  treats,  will  successfully  plead  ttiy  apology  for  i% 
truding  it  on  your  Lordship.  It  could  not,  I  imagine,  Imivc  been 
jaddressed  to  any  other  individual  so  properly  as  to  yourself,  siac^ 
^besides  filling  the  most  considerable  part  in  the  domestic  adminis*- 
tration  of  the  State,  you  are  generally  regarded  by  the  country  as  one 
of  the  most  constant  and  conscientious  protectors  of  the  essential 
integrijly  of  its  established  order.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed^  thajt 
jthe  cause  which  it  advocates  had  been  undertaken  by  some  abler  and 
jnore  experienced  pen ;  but  my  end  will  have  been  amply  answered, 
if,  by  any  means,  1  shall  have  succeeded  in  altractmg  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  public  at  large,  to  one  ' 
of  the  most  certain  sources  of  national  good  or  evil,  which  the  pro- 
sent  eventful  times  have  yet  disclosed. 

In  endeavoui  ing  to  do  this,  my  Lord,  I  trust  I  have  steered  equally 
«lear  of  an  intolerant  and  a  compromising  spirit ;  for  the  former 

habits,  but  it  cannot  now  be  obtained  without -the  communication,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  large  portion  of  unnecessary  acquirements. 
'  This  is  now  one  of  the  rules  •of  th^  ^National  Society. 
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I  bold  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  honest  profession  of  EngYi^" prin- 
ciples, and  the  latter,  with  the  firmness  which  should*'  ever  iiain- 
tain  them.  They  are  both  utterly  at  variance  with  the  right  a^n^SJ- 
ance  which  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England  owes  to  ras 
religion  and  his  country.  The  true  Evangelical  character,  and*  the 
long  desired  unity  of  that  religion,  can  never  be  promoted  by' dis- 
cordant alliances,  or  by  concessions,  big  with  danger  to  her  poriQr, 
but  fruitless  of  benefit  to  her  peace  ;  the  laws  of  that  country,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  point  with  unvarying  steadiness  to  the  fold 
of  Truth,  enjoin  respect  and  kindness  of  demeanour  towards  all, 
who,  peaceably,  and  for  conscience  sake,  watider  without  her 
enclosures. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  flie  decision  widi  which  I  have  ^ welt 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  strict  system  of  national  education,  vfAl  not 
be  misinterpreted,  as  resulting  frotn  a  harsh,  much  less  a  hostfle 
feeling,  towards  any  respectable  dissenting  persuasion.  It  proc^ds 
no^,  1  am  conscious,  in  the  smallest  degree  from  any  Hfiberal,  much 
less,  so  impure  a  source,  but  from  the  firm  conviction,  that,  as 
eel-tain  fixed  principles  of  religious  belief  are  indispensable  r^ui- 
sities  in  all  infant  instruction,  so  none  such  can  ever  be  rightly  sup* 
ported  by  any  Government  which,  like  ours,  is  exclusively  con- 
nected with  pure  Christian  Institutions,  btit  those,  which  thus  form 
a  holy  and  an  integral  part  of  itself. 

I  hope,  however,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  superfluous  here  to  adU, 
that  this  conviction,  as  applied  to  the  case  of*  our  own  country, 
derives  all  its  real  strength  from  an  abiding  sen'^e  of  the  eternal 
authority  of  those  "  forms  of  discipline  and  devotion,'*  which  con^ti« 
lute' the  National  Church,  of  "  the  great  danger  of  sin  (to  use  the 
urords  pf  a  venerable  writer')  appendant  to  their  destructfoi»,'^and*of 
their  direct  tendency  to  give  the  people  that  ohly  true  wisdom;^  to 
"which  all  other  wisdom  should  ever  be  held  subordinate.  I  shilll 
b*  disappointed,  indeed,  in  no  common  degree,  if  this  master  feelidiig, 
the  only  true  basis  of  affection  for  the  Church  of  Englafid,  shall  not 
easily  be  reeognjsed,  as  having  given  their  tone  to  all  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  in  this  letter.  And  if  in  any  instance  I  shall  have 
appeared  to  have  spoken  with  tod  purely  political  a  feeling  of  dis- 
affection to  our  constitutional  establishments  generally,  I  trust  it 
will  b^  recollected  that,  however  the  fashion  of  the  day  may  strive 
to  break  through  the  identity  of  Church  and  State,  preferences  a«id 
inter^ts,  they  can  never,  whilst  the  spirit  of  die  j^gltsb  Govem- 
meitt  inhabits  its  present  frame,  be  separated  in  their  mutual  rehition- 
ahip^  or  in  the  causes  and  consequences  which  ultimately  effect 
tbern^— Bnt  in  saying  this,  my  Lord,  I  Am  for  from  meaaiiigto 
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stSgfmatiscl  with  political  disloyalty,  in  the  common  sdnse  of  the  ex- 
ppession,  all  those  who  display  active  hostility  to  the  Cblircb,  and 
much  less  that  valuable,  and,  I  would  hope,  numerous,  body  of 
Dissenters,-  who  do  not  differ  from  her  to  the  extent  of  wishing  her 
destruction.  Although  the  conduct  of  Sectarians  of  the  former  , 
stamp  does,  it  must  be  admitted,  tend  directly  to  political,  as  w^l 
as  reUgious,  change,  and  although  hostility  to  the  Church  is  too  apt 
to  generate  an  indisposition  towards  the  powers  which  are  allied  to 
it,  yet  many  of  those  individuals,  doubtless,  acknowledge  and  siii»* 
cerely  prize  the  excellence  of  those  civil  institutions  which,  they  thus, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  but  not,  therefore,  less  certainly,  bring,  into 
hazard. 

As^ to  the, general  national  danger  involved  in  the  subject,  on 
which  L  have  been  raising  a  feeble  but  a  warning  voice,  I  wish  that 
I  could  yet  persuade  myself  that  I  have  displayed  them  in  exag^ge* 
rated  colors.  The  more,  however,  your  Lordship  reviews,  their  many 
-and  powerful  sources,  the  more  alarmingly  I'feel  assured  you 
will  be  compelled  to  appreciate  both  their  variety  and  extent.  You 
will  observe,  in  such  a  review,  the  pure  and  direct  current  of  popu* 
lar  instruction  vitiated  and  diverted  on  all  sides.  Here,  you  will 
see  the  careless  Churchman  checking  it  with  indifference;  there,  die 
latitudinarian  staining  it  with  incongruous  mixtures ;  on  the  one 
hand,  the  zealous  Dissenter  striving  to  draw  it  aside  to  fertilise  the 
fields  of  Schism ;  on  the  other,  the  infidel  revoluticmist  and  the' 
furious  democrat  laboring  entirely  to  pervertits  course,  and  to  poi- 
son its  very  elements  ;  whilst  the  pure  asylum  for  the  education  of 
the  people  will  appear  like  thinly  scattered  spots  of  health  and  re- 
fuge in  the  midst  of  a  sickly  and  ill-cultivated  region  of  intricacies 
and  dangers.— Thus,  whether  surrounded,  as  we  are,  by  political 
agitations  and  religious  discord,  we  are  doomed,  in  the  end,  to  suf' 
fer  the  evils  of  intestine  anarchy ;  or  whether  ^'  God  will  once  more . 
smite. us  in  our  spirit,  and  lay  the  scene  of  his  judgments  especially 
in  Religion ;''  these  perversions  of  the  public  mind,  unless  power- 
fully and  in  time  counteracted,  will  have  laid  the  train  of  almost  inter- 
minable evil.  The  sfeady  perseverance,  with  which  they  are  per- 
sisted in,  sufficiently  proves,  that  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the 
self-named  reforming  spirit  of  the  times  to  see  clearly,  that,  as, long 
as  the  roots  are  sound  the  tree  of  the  Constitution  will  continue  to 
florish ;  in  other  words,  that,  whilst  the  unseduced  affections  of ' 
the  people  administer  to  it  health  and  nourishment,  the  worst.storms 
of  Action  will  assail  it  in  vain.  It  is,  therefore,  my  Lord,  the.,  ne- 
cessary policy  of  all  such  destroying  wisdom  to  poison  these  sources 
of  our  social  life,  and  it  should  be  equally^  at  least  ours^  t«  invigorate 
and  enlarge  them.  Let  a  grand  national  effort  be  properly  made  ^i 
to  secure  the  permanent  peace  of  our  country  in  Church  and  State,        4 
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by  an  endeavour  to  found  it  deep  under  a  true  system  of  Natiooal 
Education^  in  the  practical  religion^  the  intelligent  morals,  and  the 
really  patriotic  attachments  of  the  people  ;  and  the  State  will  then 
have  done  its  duty  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  true  happiness  and 
interests  of  its  subjects,  and  the  security  of  the  Constitution  after- 
wards, in  both  its  branches,  against  all  its  ungrateful  and  infatuated 
enemies^  together  with  that  of  all  the  varied  happiness  of  which  it 
will  thus  be  the  dispenser  and  centre,  may  safely  be  left  to  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  the  conscientious  vigilance  of  its  ap« 
jpointed  guardians,  and  the  wise,  but  unsearchable  dispensations 
of  Heaven. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  Very  respectfully. 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 
W.  B.  WHITEHEAD. 
Tmverton  Parsonage, 
Jan.  26th,  1820. 
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It  has  been  asserted,  that  <<  nothing  can  be  done  for  nutigattng 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  without  violating  the  prindpSes  of  poli- 
tical economy?'  But  has  not  the  whole  of  our  conduct  during  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  been  an  almost  perpetual  violation  of  these 
principles  ? 

Did  not  the  loans  to  merchants  and  planters,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  wars,  by  supporting  them  in  their  speculatioos 
and  monopolies,  ^nable  them  to  add,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
thirty  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  their  commodities,  and  thus  to  levy 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  community  ?  And  was  not  the  great  addiliooal 
issue  of  bank  notes  made  in  consequence  of  these  loans,  the  prio' 
cipal  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Ixuik,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
indemnity  bill  ?  And  was  not,  then,  the  granting  of  these  loans  a 
most  palpable  violation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  f 

Did  not  the  bank  indemnity  bill  throw  all  the  property  of  the 
country,  virtually,  into  the  power  of  the  bank  directors  ?  Has  it 
not  enabled  them,  by  increasing  the  quantity,  and  consequently 
reducing  the  value  of  money,  to  levy  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  aU 
those  who  had  fixed  incomes,  particularly  on  annuitants  ?  Has  it 
not  add^d  one  million  annually  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  the 
{Profits  of  the  bank ;  made  an  addition  of  eighty  per  cent,  to  the 
price  of  bank  stock ;  and  thus  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  bank  stock  holders  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  subjects  ? 
Atid  H  k^pdldbl^;  thern,  to  Imagine,  a  measuK  in  more  direct  oppe- 
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sition  to  the  principles  of  justice,  as  well  as  to  those  of  political 
economy,  than  such  a  law  r 

Have  not  the  com  laws,  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
indemnifying  the  landholders  for  the  loss  they  sustained,  by  the 
depreciation  of  money,  enabled  them,  in  the  course  of  only  twenty 
ye^rs,  to  double  their  rents,  to  jraise  die  price  of  grain  from  forty- 
eight  to  eighty  shillings  a  quarter;  and  dius  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  community  equal  to  forty  millions  a  year  ?  Can  these  laws  then 
be.  said  to  be  consistent  either  with  justice,  or  with  the  principles 
of  .political  economy  ? 

Is  there  any  proposition  more  certainly  true,  than  that  all  inter- 
national commerce  is  wholly  dependent  on  barter  or  exchange  ? 
that  no  country  can  sell  unless  it  also  buys  7  that  it  cannot  export 
unless  it  imports  ?  that  if,  for  example,  we  refuse  to  take  the  pro- 
ductions of  America,  or  of  Poland,  that  these  nations  cannot  take 
our  manufactures  ?  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  most  certain,  that  by  pre- 
venting the  importation  of*  grain,  the  exportation  of  manufactures 
of  an  equal  value  is  also  prevented?  and  that,  consequently,  the 
corn  laws  act  upon  the  poor  laborers  in  manufactures  as  <<  a  two- 
edg^ed  sword,"  by  reducing  the  demand  for  labor,  and  consequendy 
lowering  the  wages  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  heighteiung  the 
price  of  die  necessaries  of  life.  And  are  not  such  measures  mani- 
£sst. violations  of  every  principle  of  jusdce  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  i 

And  that  such  are  the  effects  of  die  corn  laws  is  fully  admitted 
bpthoae  best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  .  An  increase  of  six 
duUings  in  die .  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  acknowledged, 
must  add  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  to  the  annual  expenses  dF  a 
>Uiorer  having,  tbr^  children,  which  is  equal  to.  nearly  three  times 
die.  amount,  of  all  the  taxes  he  pays  to  government,  on  what  may 
Im  Justly  termed  necessaries.  But,. instead  of  six . shillings,  the 
corn  laws  have,  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty  years,  added  thirty- 
two  shillings  per  quarter  to  the  price  of  grain  I  And  ought  we, then 
to  .wonder  at  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  or  at  the  sufferings  of 
Ae  poor  ?  Or  can^any  thing  show  greater  cruelty,  or  want  of  human- 
ity^ .than  to  affirm  that,  under  such  circumstances,  nothing  ought  sp 
be  done  for  their  relief  i  Have  not  almost  every  class,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  government,  been  relieved  from  the  injury,  they  sustained, 
by  tiie  loans  to  merchants  and  planters,  by  the  bank  indemnity. bill, 
and  by  the  corn.laws  ?  Has  not  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  been  mose 
than  doubled,. and  the  pay  of  the  seamen  gr^ady  increased?  Ha^e 
not  ^  die  salaries  of  all  the  officers  under  goyernment,  whether  ia 
ith^  naval,  military,  or  civil  departments,  .been,  also  gr^a^dy  aiig« 
xuQUted?  And. are. the  poor,  the  diHn$ssu^i.tl>«.h^P^talKcei:s 
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only,  to  be  left  without  relief,  o^  the  pretence  that  it  would  be  % 
violation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  ? 

But  to  affirm  that  any  particular  measure  is  contrary  to  these 
piinciples,  without  a  proper  reference  to  circumstances,  is  evidently 
absurd.  For  what  is  meant  by  political  economy,  or  economy  of 
any  other  kind?  by  the  employment  of  means  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  good.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  particular  measure,  or  line  of  conduct,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  to  affirm  that  the 
same  regimen  ought  to  be  adopted  in  sickness  as  in  health,  or  that 
because  medicines  would  be  injurious  to  men  in  health,  to  contend 
fliat  it  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  the  sick  I  Supposing  that  all 
Xk^  ordinary  relations  of  society  had  been  deranged  by  a  continued 
course  of  oppressive  or  impolitic  measures,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  general  principles  may  be  applied  with  equal  advantage,  as  if 
an /Opposite  course  had  always  been  pursued  ? 

But  a  very  little  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is 
not  the  principles  of  political  economy,  as  generally  understood  by 
the  terms,  that  these  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  guard  against  vio«* 
lation.  Their  object  is,  by  no  means,  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  population,  or  the  general  happiness  of  the  country,  but  qUite 
the  reverse.  They  imagine  that  the  population  is  already  too 
denee.  Their  wish,  therefore,  is  to  thin  it,  and  with  that  view 
.  their  desire  is  that  the  poor  should  be  left  in  such  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, as  that  they  may  either  perish  of  mere  exhaustion,  or  through 
disease,  the  consequence  of  want.  They  seem,  however,  uni^ 
ling  to  speak  out ;  but  from  the  hints  they  have  given  it  is  impos* 
•ible  ^eir  real  intentions  should  be  misunderstood. 

One  depreciates  the  use  of  any  means  for  relieving  the  poor, 
«  because  it 'counteracts  those  checks,  which  operate  against  an 
increase  of  the  population,  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  the  country.^'  Another  «<  mainly  attributes  the  distress  of  die 
country  to  the  superabundance  of  the  population.''  And  they 
seem  all  agreed,  that  the  present  is  a  fit  season  for  adopting  the 
remedies  proposed  so  long  ago !  They  imagine  that  it  is  now  the 
poor  ought  to  be  <<  taught  that  they  are  the  unhappy  persons  wh<^ 
in  the  lottery  of  life,  have  drawn  a  blank  P*  That  <«  diey  have  no 
right  whatever  to  support;"  for  that  "the  laws  of  God  have 
doomed  them  to  suffer  want !"  And  that,  if  in  contraventicMi  of 
diose  laws,  an  attempt  is  made  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  *'  they 
ife  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  so  much  of  the  necessaries  of  lif^ 
«•  the  worst  paid  common  laborers !"  But  the  worst  paid  com- 
mon laborers  have  been  for  a  long  time  unable  to  earn,  by  sixteen 
hoQVi'  labor,  so  much  of  the  necessaries  ^f  life  as  are  sufficient  to 
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support  nature :  and  can  there,  then^  be  the  least  doubt,  but  that  il 
is  intended  the  poor  should  be  left  to  perish,  either  through  want, 
or  by  an  epidemic,  the  consequence  of  insufficient  nourishment  i 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  expressed 
their  wishes  or  intentions  more  precisely.  Yet  the  very  reason 
assigned  for  not  being  more  explicit,  sufficiently  indicates  the  na- 
ture of  their  remedy.  For  it  is  asserted  that,  «  if  any  man  were 
m  the  present  humor  of  the  times,  to  propose  the  only  true  remedy 
for  the  evilSy  be  would  subject  himself  to  such  obloquy,  as  would 
not  only  be  most  painful,  but  would  destroy  his  means  of  ever 
reaching  his  plans  at  a  future  perio4  !'*  And  can  there  be  the  least 
doubt,  but  that  the  nature  of  a  remedy  must  be  revolting  in  the 
extreme,  when  we  are  afraid  even  to  mention  it  ?  I,  however,  hav« 
no  such  fears,  and,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  evils 
suffered- by  the  poor  originate,  as  tibey  have  stated,  in  the  principle 
of  population,  I  shall  flatly,  and  openly,  describe  the  means  which 
appear  to  me  best  calculated  for  rendering  it  in  future  innoxious. 

It  has  been  stated,  "  that  we  must  submit  to  the  action  of  some 
great  check  to  population,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  an  inevitable 
law  of  human  nature  •,  and  the  only  inquiry  remains  is,  how  it 
may  take  place  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  society?  "  But  the  only  check,  on  which  either  Mn 
Malthus,  or  his  disciples,  appear  to  have  any  reliance,  is  famine !  ot 
something  approaching  very  nearly  to  famine.  Misery,  in  short, 
and  vice  the  consequence  of  misery,  is  their  grand  panacea !  It 
must,  however,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  such  a  species  of 
check  cannot  "  take  place,"  but  with  the  greatest,  instead  of  <«  th* 
least,  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  society;" 
and  it  will  also  appear  on  consideration,  wholly  inadequate  to  effect 
any  good  purpose  whatever.  For,  although  it  may  prevent  the  popu- 
lation from  passing  certain  limits,  it  never  can  prevent  it  from  press- 
ing against  the  means  of  subsistence,  nor,  consequently,  from  ren- 
dering perpetual  the  misery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community^ 
And  this  in  fact  is  admitted.  It  is  allowed  that  in  poor  countries^ 
thinly  inhabited,  the  population  presses  more  upon  the  means  of  sub^ 
sistence  than  in  rich  countries,  where  the  population  is  more  dense  I 
and  also  that  the  supposed  cause  of  the  pressure  is  everywhere 
most  operative  amongst  the  poorest  class,  and  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  such  ought  to  be  the  case.  Those  who  will 
always  be  found  mo$t  ready  to  gratify,  without  restraint,  their  ani4 
mal  propensities,  are  the  very  rich,  and  the  very  poor,  and  both  for 
the  same  reason.  The  gratification  is  not  likely  to  deteridrate 
their  situations  in  life.  Can  it  be  a  matter  at  all  surprising,  that 
persons  plated  in  the  situation  of  the  poorest  or  worst  paid  clas^ 
of  laborers,  who,  by  their  utmost  exertions,  can  barely  earn  the 
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scanty  means  of  supporting  a  miserable  exittefice,  shouU,  without 
hesitation  or  refiection»  snatdi  at  eyery  at^mal  gratificatimi  that 
came  within  thenr  reach  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  dul:  mise- 
ryi  far  from  preventing,  is  the  principal  cause  by  which  the  p«es- 
sureofthe  population  against  the  means  of  subsistence  is  pfo* 
dttced  ?  Even  if  the  present  unrelieved  distress  should  efiect  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  patrons  of  the  starving^  system,^  and 
produce  an  epidemic  which  should  cut  off  a  large  portion  of' die 
poor  at  present  in  want  of  assistance,  the  vacuum  thus  created 
would  speedily  be  filled  up.  The  same  causes  still  continuing  to 
operate,  the  sarnie  effects  would  be  produced  ;  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  means  of*  subsistence, 
and  the  consequent  misery,  would  become  as  great  as  ever  i  In 
fact,  the  destruction  of  any  portion  of  the  poor  would  not  have 
the  smallest  efiect  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  survivoi3«^ 
The  number  subject  to  a  state  of  misery  might  beTeduced^bttt 
the  suffering  from  misery  would  remain  undiminished*  - 

But  misery  is  not  only  wholly  inei&cacious  in  remedying  the 
evils  ascribed  to  the  principle  of  population,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
curing  itself^— it  is  the  greatest  possible  enemy  of  virtue^  ^e 
very  parent  indeed  of  crimes.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by 
aU  men  who  have  ever  thought  on  the  subject  \  and  is  fiSly  ad* 
mitted  by  those  who  nevertheless  deem  misery  a  necessary  check 
to  population.  <<  A  great  portion,"  it  is  said,  <<  of  those  m^o  suffer, 
at  the  gallows  are  produced  by  the  marriages  of  the  pooceat  class, 
educated  in  workhouses,  where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or  brought 
xis^M  home  in  filth  and  rags,  and  ignorant  of  every  moral  priocipjefc'f 
Want  and  misery  after  the  best  education,  has  been  productive  of  - 
tb9r#reatest  crimes,  and  after  it  passes  cerlain  limits  puts  an  <e^d 
t#^ail)  vij:tuous  exertion.  -  <<  Squalid  and  hopeless  misery,^'  it  is 
afdfiiitted,^  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  industry."  How,  indeed, 
should  it  i  :  Exertion  will  always  be  proportioned  to  motive  ;  but 
wAiat :€QOtiy;ejCan  a  person  have  to  be  industrious,  whose  utmost 
exeitbn  caa^qnly  serve  to  prolong  a  state  of  misery  ?  In  what^ 
efer  light,  tbemfore,  it  is  regarded,  misery,  far  from  remedying,  vntt 
appear  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evils  supposed  to  attend,  the 
pioisQil^  of  «9f9ttlation,  the  greatest  enemy  of  vinue,  and  the 
HMfe^s^fic  parent  of  vice. 

'ladep!S3)deot^  howler,  of  all  consequences,  it  is  in  itself  die 
l^rallesiievHTtOswhidi.bumanity  canbe  subjected.  What,  indeed, 
iS«i^cbu(ia:  State  ofrmiseiiy  ?  What  greater  evil  can  be  imagined 
thful^  bi^dfa^med  to  ^^\iit  of  constant  privation,  to  be  for  ever  sof* 
fdtJi)|>^^E«nk)^Mof  h^^  ^aUye  in  the  midst  of  rags,  and  fihii,and 
wvetfiheite^s^  objects  of  loading  to  themselves  ^s  well  as  to^othecst 
and  a/fe.  the  same  Mme  bfbfjjilHth^ir  frilow-ci^atures   w^wi0g 
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in  every  specfies  of  luxury  and  profusion,  a  small  portion  of  whith 
would  more  than  suffice  to  place  themselves  in  a  stdte  of  cc^mfort  t 
By  comparing  such  a  check  to  die  principle  of  population,  with  a 
check  that  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  the  latter  I  am  per- 
suaded,  although  hitherto  justly  held  in  abhorrence,  will  appear  in 
the  eye  both  of  reason  and  humanity,  infinitely  to  be  preferred. 
Let  it,  for  example,  be  proposed  to  a  reasonable  and  aflectionate  pa* 
rent,  who  by  a  volition  could  decide  in  one  of  two  ways,  on  the 
fate  of  his  child, — ^that  it  should  either  die  in  infancy,  or  be  brought 
up  as  a  great  number  of  the  poor  now  are,  <'  either  in  a  workhouse,' 
where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or  at  home  in  filth,  and  rags,  and 
ignorant  of  every  moral  obligation  *,"  that  from  the  moment  it 
is  capable  of  makmg  the  least  exertion  it  should  be  condemned  to 
hard  and  incessant  labor,  without  being  able  to  acquire  more  than  ' 
what-wa«  absolutely  necessary  to  support  a  most  wretched  state 
of  existence,  and  that  being  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  surrounded  by  so  many  temptations  to  crime,  as  to  live  in 
perpetual  hazard  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  ofiended  laws,  and 
thus  terminating  a  life  of  misery  and  vice  by  an  ignominious  death;-— 
what  parent,  I  say,  to  whom  such  an  alternative  was  proposed, 
would  not  decide  on  its  perishing  in  infancy?  There  does  not 
appear  to  me,  indeed,  the  least  doubt,  but  that  if  no  other  means 
existed  for  remedying  the  evils,  said  to  arise  from  the  principle  o£ 
population,  than  either  vice  and  misery,  or  the  destruction  of  a  cer* 
tain  portion  of  all  the  female  children  that  were  born  ;  the  latter 
check  ought  unquestionably  to  be  preferred,  both  on  account  of  its 
being  infinitely  less  prejudicial  to  die  virtue  and  happiness  of  sodi- 
*  ety,  and  also  on  account  of  its  being  certain  in  its  effects.    " 

i  am  far,  very  far,  however,  from  intending  to  recommend  in£ni» 
ticide  as  a  substitute  for  misery,  or  from  thinking  either  the  one  or 
the  other  at  all  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  most  fully  per- 
siMded,  that  it  is  by  promoting  the  comfort,  the  happiness  and  die 
virtue  of  the  community  at  large,  instead  of  having  a  large  poitian 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  misery  and  vice^  that  wo'Caili 
ever  hope  to  obviate  the  evils  said  to  arise  from  the  priBoipk^'e^ 
population.  ;  .•  .  \u\i'  -v 

If  we  allow  of  any  such  thing  as  design  in-  ewation,  mspRPSpuf 
pears  to  differ  so  essentially  from  all  other  animath,  that  we  tuXM* 
conclude  he  never  was  intended  to  be  governed  by  physical  meabis 
only.  And  it  is  evident  from  experience,  sfs  well  as  reason,  IbfC' 
he  ilever  can  be  so  governed  for  any  good  porpbse.  It  itf,  bidMri^ 
only  by  cultivating  his  reason,  that  his  happiness  can  be  tMQ^ 
daUy  promoted,  as  he  cannot,  otherwUej  be  made  to  comfMbMid 
thenature of  th^se  evil8,'to.whichh€ Is  exposed  by  the  impfudeiit 
gmtffication  of  the  propensities  to  whieh  he  is  subjeot^  m  coraxcmn 
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wkh  otheranimads.     And  as  ^U  reasoning  cre^tores  must  be  go- 
f  emed  by  motives,  he  ought  to  be  furnished  with  such  as  will  maJce 
him  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  is  necessary  for  promoting 
his  own  happiness  without  injuring  that  of  the  community.     But 
it  must  be  universally  admitted,  that  persons  plated  in  a  state  of 
such  hopeless  poverty,  as  that  their  sitiration  does  not  admit  of  ide- 
teriorationi  can  have  no  motive  whatever  to  deny  themselves  the 
iudulgence  of  any  animal  gratification  which  may  com^  Within 
their  reach  !     The  firdt,  and  most  e^ential  step,  therefore,' towards 
establishing  the  required  check  to  population,  is  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor ;  and  the  second,  is  to  give  them  a  suitable  edu- 
cation !    But^   by  education  I  do  not  intend  merely  reading  or 
writing,  or,  indeed,  any  other  art  or  science  commonly  taught  at 
schools ;  for,  however  desirable  the  attainment  of  these  may  be>  it 
is  of  very  little  consequence  when  compared  with  the  attainment 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  or  maxims,  by  whidi  their  cotiduct 
ought  to  be  regulated,  so  as  best  to  promote  their  own  welfare, 
without  injury  to  the  society  of  which  ^hey  form  a  psut.    These 
they  ought  to  be  taught  early  in  life,  for  it  is  surely  rather  too  late  to 
tell  a  man  that  he  ought  not  to  marry  when  he  comes  to  church 
with  his  intended  spouse  j  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  will  often  be 
deterred  from  his.  purpose,  merely  by  a  threat  oT  withjiolding  the 
parish  relief  in  the  hour  of  future  necessity.     I  am  far,  however, 
from  thinking  that  even  then  such  a  threat  coupled  with  an  expla-  _ 
nation  of  the  motives  by  which  it  was  dictated,  a(  desire  of  promot-* 
ing  the  happiness  of  the  parties  as  well  as  of  averting  evil  from  the 
community,  might  not,  on  many  occasions,  have  the  desired  effect. 
For  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  • 
priAcipie  of  population,  I  am  still  very  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  be  checked  as  is  generally 
imagined^     Many,  I  am  persuaded,*  many  from  mere  thoughtless* 
ness  \  many  more,  especially  among  the  poor,  from  a  notion  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  that  they,  ought  to  marry,  or  that  it  is 
their  destiny  \  and  many  from  a  species  of  obstinacy,  generated  by 
the  absurd  means  employed  by  their  relations  or  friends  for  turning 
them  from  their  purpose.  So  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
if  proper  or  rational  means  were  adopted,  marriage  might  be  defer- 
red or  prevented  on  almost  every  occasion  where  it  was  deemed 
necessary. 

The  sooner,  however,  that  young  persons  are  brought  to  form 
right  notions  on  the  subject,  the  better..  But  at  all  events  no  time 
should  be  lost  after  the  sexual  propensity  has  once  begun  to  display 
itself,  in  pointing  out  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner 
>11  the  evils  which  its  imprudent  eratificadon  must  necessarily  pvo^ 
duce.    It  will  also  be  necessary  tuUy  to  develope  aU  the  cures  and 
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aiiSiMi^S  to  ^ich:n)iarrkge,  even  when  contracted  under  ^ 
most  favorable  circumstances^  gives  birth;  but  by  no  meansi 
to  rtpresent  it,  as  has  been  proposed,  with  all  the  meretricious 
charfns  in  which  it  has  been  dressed  by  poetry.  For,  independent 
<^  such  a  representfatidn's  being  Calculated  to  weaken  a  cheeky 
deemed  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society,  would 
it  not  be  the  height  of  crUelty  needlessly  to  expatiate  on  the 
happiness  of  a  state  to  which  those  we  addressed  could  never  aspire  ? 
And  such  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  poorest  class  of  labor- 
ers. <*  If,"  it  has  been  said,  « they  do  not  save  money  for  the  com- 
mon contingencies  of  marriage  they  must  expect  the  evils  prepar-^ 
ed  by  providence  for  those  Who  disobey  its  admonitions.''  It  is^ 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Mai  thus,  an  ordinance  of  God,  dba€ 
no  man  should  marry  without  being  in  possession  of  an  adequate 
sum  of  m^iey.  But  how  is  a  laborer  of  the  poorest  class,  whose 
daily  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  his  daily  subsistence^ 
ever  to  be  Me  to  save  money  sufficient  to  supply  the  Common 
contihgencies  of  marriage?  It  is  acknowledged,  « that  universal 
industry  would  totally  fail  to  exempt  society  from  want  and  misery." 
It  is  also  admitted  « that  by  the  variations  in  the  demand  for  labor^ 
die  laboring  classes  are  subject  to  the  most  severe  distress  in  every 
country,"  and  most  unquestionably  more  in  this  country  than  in  any 
othet^.  But  are  not  many  laborers  also  dependant  for  employment 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  seasons  ?  Are  not  many  pecu- 
liarly subject,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments,  to  wounds 
and  bruises  i  And  are  they  not  all  subject  to  accidents,  to  sick^ 
ness,  to  diseases,  and  to  what  may  be  termed  premature  death  ?  To 
all  these,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children  are  equally  ex* 
posed,  and  form  altogether  such  a  multitude  of  contingencies  to 
which  the  marriage  state  is  subject,  that  it  is  evidently  impossible 
for  any  class  of  laborers,  but  more  especially  the  most  numerous^ 
ever  to  save  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  marry  without  in- 
curring «*  the  evils  prepared  by  providence  for  those  who  disobey 
its  admonitions."  Under  such  circumstances  to  hold  up  matrimo* 
ny  as  the  supreme  good,  to  represent  it  as  an  object  to  be  desired 
beyond  all  others,  is  Only  presenting  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  exciting 
desires  which  never  can  be  gratified  j  a  conduct  which  would  be 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  even  if  the  representation  were  consistent 
with  truth.  Such,  however,  most  unquestionably,  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  observation  of  the  Apostle  will  be  found 
universally  correct :  *<  If  those  who  marry  do  well,  those  who  do 
not  marry  do  better."  Could  the  married  and  unmarried  be 
made  clearly  and  distinctly  to  perceive  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  attending  their  diflFerent  states,  I  am  persuaded  the  for* 
mer  would  much  oftener  see  cause  to  wish  for  a  change  than  the 
VOL.  XVr.  Pom.  NO.  XXXII.  2  D 
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l^lHeb  Sudb  is  the  mture  of  tbe  buraao  wi4$  tlB|t«b|^|B ' 
l^reb/een  the  most  desired^  after  possessbasooa  become  tndiffef«iK||i 
OTfZtUzi^9  cease  to  a£^ord  a^^  positive  pleasure.  Parei^8,forexfti9pl«i 
may  bve  each  otber^  and  love  their  children,  according  |o  tfae^OQH* 
mon  acceptatk)n  of  the  terms,  without  being,  at  all  hs^ier  On  that 
Recount,  Marriage  then  will  have  made  no  permanent  addition 
to  thei^  haziness,  but  it  will  have  greatly  multiplied  the  source* 
of  their  misery.  A  man  may  be  in  perfect  b^lth,  and  inpoasetp* 
1^  of  a  large  fortune,  yet,  if  at  the  same  time  his  wife  of  childfefi 
ari^  in  skl^ness  or  in  dan^r,  are  perverse  or  untoward^  what  h;^^ 
j^ineas  can  be  possibly  enjoy  I  Nay,  even  supposing  the  whole 
family  in^good  health  aaid  generally  well-disposed,  stilly  as  t(  s# 
almost  impossible  that  two  or  more  indtvidoals-should  always  wtU  the 
same  things  or  view  with  equal  pleasure  or  aversion  the  same  a^ 
tions  or  objects^  cohabiution  must  demand  constant  aikcftficesoo 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  must  consequently  be  a  state  of  peiqpetiial 
Coercion,  restraint,  or  self-denial.  Were  matrunoiiy>  therefoce>.ex* 
posedto  the  youth  of  bothsex^s,  but  morepartkulmytothefemak^ 
in  its  true  colors*  the  view,  I  am  persuaded)  would  form  a  suffio^ 
ent  check  tx>  the  principle  depopulation,  even  when  re^rded  ui¥iet 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  let  it  be  si^posedf  ^  is 
^lost  .commonly  the  c^se,  that  marriage  is  immediately  and  obtions* 

Xto  deteriorate  the  situation  of  one  or  of  bo|h  fKlities>  to 
prive  them  oJF  iadulgei^ces  or  gratifications  to  whidi  they  have 
)>eei^  long  .accustomed^  to  reduce  them  from  compaiative .  ior* 
dependence  to  a  state  of  perpetusd  difficulties^  ^mbarraS8melit% 
ai^  ooiiseq^entanxieties, — could  k  be  imagined^  if  these  drcumf 
Stances  were  calmly^  but  clearly,  and  forcibly  represented  Iqr  iheir 
friends,  that  there  are  many  who  would  not  be  well  coateolied  to 
remain  single  ?^  It  is  no  doubt  such  a  view  of  the  subject^  that 
has  rendered  what  is  termed  the  prudential  check  so  effioacscms 
iunong  those  of  the  middle  class  of  society  %  and  were  the  poor 
only  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  rendev  their  happimess  equally  ' 
dependant  on  their  prudence  or  discretion,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  soon  prove  equally  efficacious  among  them, 
or  at  least  so  much  so,  as  wholly  to  prevent  any  undue  pressure  of 
'  the  population  upon  tbe  means  of  subsistence. 

If,  however,  it  should  still  be  imagined,  that  the  so  much  dreaded 
principle  of  population  is  too  powerful  to  be  e&c£ually  resisted  by 
mdividual  reason,  in  that  case  the  reason  of  the  public^— law» — '^  the 
perfection  of  reason,^'  must  be  made  to  supply  its  deficiency^  Let 
It  be  ascertained  at, what  age  the  sexual  intercourse  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  commence,  without  injury  to  the  community^  luid  let 
cdubitation  previous  to  that  period  be  prc^bited  by  a  law  haifiBg 
the  severest  penaltij^  attached  to  its  contravention.    For  if -it  l^ 
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realbr  true,  as  is  now  generally  asserted  bj  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Maldiuss  diat  a  redundant  population  is  the  cause  oiF  all  the  mU 
sery  and  Tice  which  exist  in  society,  surely  the  punishment  of 
those  by  whose  selfish  gratifications  such  a  state  of  things  is  pro- 
duced cannot  possibly  be  too  severe.  He  who  brings  a  being 
into  existence,  for  whom  there  is  no  longer  any  room  left,  who 
introduces  a  guest  after  the  table  is  already  full,  ought  unquestion- 
ably to  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  own  place; 

But  in  order  that  the  proposed  check  to  population  might  inter* 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  wishes  of  individuals,  persmit 
^  under  the  legal  age  might  be  allowed  to  marry,  provided  that 
others  who  had  attained  that  age  consented  to  take  their  place 
on  the  scale.  But,  in  that  case,  the  latter  must  remain  in  a  stateof 
continence,  as  many  years  beyond  the  legal  age,  as  what  the  former 
were  deficient.  But  such  exchanges,  whidi  of  course  must  be  liihit- 
ed  within  certain  ages,  the  rich  and  the  poor  might  be  both  equally 
gratified;  but  the  principal  advantage,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
common,  would  rest  with  the  poor.  For  they  would  not  only  be 
thus  induced  to  put  ofi^  the  evil  day,  but,  by  the  premium  diey 
would  receive  for  giving  up  their  turn,  they  would  be  better  pre* 
pared  for  entering  on  the  marriage  state  at  a  future  period. 

That  by  such  a  law  the  popularion  might  be  restrained  widiia 
any  required  limits,  there  cannot  possibly  be  the  smallest  doubt  | 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  by  bringing  them  up  in  decent  and  cleanly  habits,  and  hj 
giving  them  such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  reason  on 
the  means  A>e8t  calculated  for  promoting  their  own  welfare,  all 
legal  enactments  on  the  subject  would  be  rendered  quite  unne^ 
cessary. 
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■I  1^1  i>  II II 'te 


MT  DEAR  SIR, 

We  hare  often  ^scussed  the  CAvmB  and 
pnAable  consequences  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  daj. 
.The  dissen«bns  of  Christians  hxfe  alike e}^tie4  Jt^  i^oAteropt  of 
die  Infidel)  and  the  astcmishment  of  the  Impartial.  Surely  there 
mtttt  be  some  fixed  principles,  bj  means  of  which  the  Almighty 
^ver  of  Christianity  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  union,  while  w^ 
would  preserve  truth.  Theibrrn'of-Church  government  adopted 
by  lihe  Apostles  was  intended  to  accomplish  these  objects. 
Nearly  all  the  error»  moA  >4lisiM%  wlMch  have  disgraced  thf 
ChrisdanVorld,  have  originated  in  some  perversion  of  that  pri- 
mitive Episcopacy,  which  was  rf  divine  institution.  Arius  op- 
poses his  Bishop ;  Papal  Rome  usurps  jurisdiction  over  indepen- 
dent Surrounding  Churches ;  or  Calvin,  Knox,  Wesley,  and  others, 
ia  their  zeal  to  reform,  reject  the  Apostolic  mode  altogether.  The 
dissensions  of  Christians  will  never,  I  fear,  be  removed,  till  the  pri- 
mitive regimen  be  restored,  and  their  several  societies  again  sub- 
imit  to  Episcopal  government. 

Episcopacy,  however,  was  appointed  not  only  to  prevent  parties 
without,  but  to  extinguish  divisions  within  the  Churches  :    and 
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to  dus  subject  alone  I  wish  at  present  to  direct  your  attention. 
Many,  whom  we  have  just  reason  to  value  for  their  benevolencej 
their  disinterestedness,  their  piety,  and  talents,  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  support  the  Modem  Popular  Societies.  Others,  no 
less  eminent  for  thes^  quaKtfeiy  as  conicientiously  oppose  them. 
Of  the  two  parties  thus  equally  entitled  to  our  respect,  and  pur- 
suing opposite  systems  of  conduct,  the  proceedings  of  one  must  be 
more  worthy  of  our  approbatioo  than  those  of  the  other  j— which 
then  are  we  to  imitate  ?  As  giembers  of  one  society  having  one 
God,  one  fsuth,  one  altar^  one  discipline*  it  is  our  duty  to  follow 
one  rule  of  action.  A  knowledge  of  the  obligations  which  Epis- 
copacy imposes  upon  us  to  act  in  concert  with  .our  ecclesiastical 
8i;iperior8,  for  th?  move  effectual  promotion  of  A^  public  ber 
m&t^  ^11  eAabk  us  to  com^  to  a  right  decision  in  ^m^y  dpffi^nlty^ 
My  tofo  object,  ln^mngtho  Mhamtng  pnges  to  the  worki,  i^ 
to  do  ^6od|  by  proposing  a  plan  which  shatt  most  abuhdaiiti| 
In^f^m  ttli^  s^wt^goty  fdMiIting  frcm  &e  «se»tioos  of  Ammmatfl 
l^uhr  Mckciet^  It  is  »  plan  which  unites  at 'once  the  uii{i> 
YqrssJ  diffusion  of  tbe  Scriptjute^  ^nd  the  Gospel  of  God^  witb 
dkfMeMci  td  tike  attduiriscd  6(Aietwrft  of  tlu  Churdi^  siMdAixHtf 
te  the  Instlttittoris  <rf  the  country, 

J^  4^catiDg  ibes^  p?^  to  you^  I  am  happy  in  tt|^  opppil§ir 
vity^MMwing'yourii^wtsino^iely  i  aMy  '  •       "^ 

MyDeArSir» 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend,  ^  ^ 
THE  AUTHOR. 
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^HfL  chief  danger  pf  the  CbMrch  arises  from  the  dii union  of  iu 
Clergy.  The  eflect  of  the  controverties  of  the  day  upon  the  pub- 
He  mind  sufficiently  proves  the  trudi  of  this  assertion;  I  appeal 
%o  the  unprejudiced  and  in^iartial :  to  those  vfho.zi^  ftnziotts  to' 
secure,  by  their  example  and  influence  athomCf  the  safety  of  those, 
lawsy  which  have  been  so  successfully  defended  against  all  foreign 
speculations.  I  address  those  only  who  have  learned  froih'tne 
history  of  their  country,  that  the  Ch^rgh  of  England  it  the  best 
friend  to  the  happiness  of  this  kingdom.  To  such  men  I  would 
submit  the  danger,  ahd  propose  what  seems  Its  adequate  remedy.* 
Particularly  do  I  mdke  tjiis  iqypeal  to  the.  nobOity  and.  gentfy  of 
the  kingdom,  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  .the 
question.  Still  more  i^nxiously  do  I  trust,  that  this  appeal  may 
not  be  made  in  vain  to  a  divided  and  disputing  clergy.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  are  surrounding  her  walls  and  counting  -Jwr 
towers.  They  are  ready  to  mount  upon  her  battlements,  and  her 
defenders  are  contending  within  die  citadelj  insulted,  though,  as 
yet,  not  gonqoered.from  without.  He  only  is  the  object  of 
louder  scorn  to  all  partieii  who  sounds  the  alarm  £or  thecomnson 

The  principal  cause  of  the  divisions  among  die  clei^y,  is  their 
substitution  of  imaginary  (or  known  duties.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  enquire,  what 
are -the  objects  for  which  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  society  gov« 
emed  by  its  own  laws,  is  united  with  the  State?  They  are 
pardy  political,  and  partly  religious.  The  political  object  of  this 
union,  solely  derivable  from  the  spiritual  character  of  the  C!hufdi» 
is  public  utility.  The  church  promotes  that  morality  which 
is  the  fceat  mcwitj  of  public  order  |  it  vmt^pt^  tbps<p  4«t>es  of 
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impeifect  oUtgation  contributi&g  to  the  Iu4}pine88  and  ptace 
of  society,  which  it  is  not  the  proTince  of  the  maffistiatt  to 
enforce.  Innumerable  offences  escape  the  censure  cf  the  ma- 
gistrate, whose  deficient  power  extends  only  to  the  prsTention 
and  punishment  of  open  crime:  religion  alone  supplies 'tibis 
defect,  and  promotes  the  public  utility^  by  commancUng  sub- 
mission to  the  honest  instttations  of  man,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
•of  God.  By  thus  interposing  the  sanction  of  rewards  for  the 
presenFatton  of  public  order,  it  secures  an  excellence  of  government, 
to  which  no  civil  power  can  of  itself  ;|spire. 

Such  is  the  political  object  of  an  ecdeoastical  estabEshment. 
Its  religious  object  may  be  defined  with  equal  clearness*  It  JM 
designed  to  perpetuate  purity  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Purity  of 
doctrine  cannot  be  obtained  in  an'  age^of  religious  controversy, 
"mthout  accurate,  well  studied  definitions  of  all  those  opinions  the 
Church  professes  to  support :  h^fice  the  necessity  of  articles  of 
fsith.  Uniformity  is  ec^ully  essential  to  the  untversill'  reetptioa 
and  peace  of  a  national  establishment  s  hence  originates  the  neoes- 
ahy  of  liturgies,  and  a  common  ritual :  and,  as.  every  society  must 
be  governed  by  certain  regulations  and  known  laws,  hence  die 
necessity  of  canons  and  a  rubric.  The  government  of  a  Chutch, 
howerer,  by  i»shops,  priests,  and.  deacons,  is  of  dttine  origiBi 
and  totcdly  ndepeodetit  of  all  these  considerations.  Without  this 
form  of  government  there  it  no  Apostolical  Church  :  and  whatever 
be  the  decision  of  die  State,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  obe^* 
dieoeeduefroma  clergyman  to  his  bidiop,  his  spiritual  obliga^ 
tion  is  binding,  eren  in  cases  wheoe  die  law  is  silent.  He  is  an»- 
nable  to  the  dominion  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  in  the  nMUihert 
and  to  the.  extent  demanded  by  the  Apostles  dF  the  primitive 
Christans. 

The  union  of  the  two  distinct  societies  of  Church  and  Stata^ 
thus  renders  essential  service  to  each  odier.  The  State-  secuiea 
to.lhe  Church  that  provision  which  has  ever  been  set  apart  for  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  her  ministers  :  it  assigns  her  Bishopa  't 
place  ur  the  Legishrture,  and  thus  confers  hmor  on  die  ^rfioie 
body  of  her  clergy.  The  Church  promises  obedience  to  the  dvil 
magistrate,  and  prevents  aif  trnperium  in  iwtperiOy  by  achnow* 
ledgingthe  supremacy  of  the  State.  It  constitutes  the  King,  ift 
fact,  the  head  of  the  Church )  upbn  this  principle,  that  the  law: 
must  rule  the  King,  that  is^  the  King  has  dominion  over  ecclesiaa^ 
tical  afiairs,  aceording  to  ^e  laws  of  the  Church.  In  one  woid^ 
as£ishop  Warburton  admtrably  sums  his  enquiry  into  the  natuar 
of  dw  alliance  between  the  Church  and  Stste,  «<  the  aim  of  the  Slate 
is  utility  :  die  aim  of  the  Church,  truth."  Whence  it  foHom, 
that  die  Church  should  serve  die  St^ite,  and  die  Stat?  thovU  proK 
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HflUbeCkttieh:  ioAat  bock  tse  ilraigtiieMft  hf  Aeiri 
dBMBdcnoB  en  each  othflT. 

From  thtt  ounory  view  of  the  objeca  of  disc  ailimce 
4he  Ck«i(h  and  8taitr»  virbidk  U  of  cbiirac^  coaaider  aa  liaviag^  xe^ 
Mredtbe  f|)piQbatio&  of  those  to  whom  I  wxifte  9  it  k  endear 
^Mt  d$/iit§  ^  a  threefold  mtitrepment.  ihewudaon  to  ike  der^^ 
itmiiie  daMtg  ijf  these  triple  duties  is  tkesmrei  smaree  cfikebf 
dSeumon*  Thsj  ase  teqmred  t9  fulfil  their  duty  aa  cidzena  of  the 
Sfeitet  aaflvmbefftof  the  Ouurdieff  Enj^iidy  and  aa nemhcva  «f 
the  Chttrch  of  Christ*  These  dvtiea  ave  aU  compatible  widieacii 
.etiMi.  In  every  dratsiataiice  of  Ufe  in  which  a  cleigynMUi  it 
«laded^  he  ia  bound  to  reconcile  the  several  moebrea  whim  engage 
aim  ao  their  cbaenanoe^  He .  is  called  upon  to  wqte  loyadty .  ae 
AenaagiatoitBivith  obedience  toChitxch  dise^lisennd  tketei 
oTGod.  If  these  constitute  one  apring  of  actioaf  thcrconaapKoee 
farittbetfaeftdfifaaentof  aUonr  JMoowdimea.  If  dieyaseaqMiiattd, 
imagimnri^  dudes  will  be  subecitated,  aiii  unavoidiUe  injurj  wil 
■Bcrnc.  to  the  sacred  eamse  of  k^^dty,  peace^  asdtnidi. 

On  the  duties  of  the  ckrgy,  as  citizma  of  the  &i^e^y  it  b  m^ 
Wfreaaaiy  to  ^^aarge.  So  acaiKately  have  tlie  pvindpka  of  the 
.Bendution  defined  the  privileges  of  die  peopte  andths  prerogatavca 
Mi  the  Crown  ;>  ao  admiraUy  has  thsit  renoimed  scttkmenc  fso^ 
«kd£ai?  due  secority  of  the  peace  and  Iftecty  of  lhehingdoai»  that 
it  as  aeaioaiy  posnble  fair  civcttnutances  to  oocwt  which  shall 
jiisdfj  the  SpiscQpal  Chm^k  in  withholdiog  its  oancmnence  to  the 
nwrnarea  of  the  Legishtore.  Questtons^  it  is  tene^  vnll  skengft 
ansa  to  divide  die  puhhc  adnd,  geneiating  pavtie^  aad  lacdoo^ 
jaad  diacaasicms  and  cpnttoversiea..  With  audi  pwEtses^  a  clargp 
anaa  has  little  or  no  commoa  int^est  f  he  degtaies  his.  veneraUe 
office,  he  injures  the  holy  cause  of  religion;  by  engaging  ehher 
j«48lactii»eefiag  sc|uabbies  or  any  paltry  pcditieai  dispaite.  C^ncted 
hi^  fiaed  fnnci^fe«i  he  does  not  chai^«  wkh  thedatngiag  neveh 
4BBS  4)f  tbaiday.  k ^Icrgynaai  ia. «ffdoqbte<Uy  iaterestoi  in  fnbhf 
traqsaclaons^  but  h^  ahouid  be  raaher  a  speetator  idian  aa.^peloa 
ShMier  hisalent  aof'^serriie ;  neicher  an  alarofiet  9ioraai  inaDvatae^ 
iaaidaty  jmaf  be  comprised  iq  sithnussion,  sUeoce^  aad  de^rnoe* 
flubaiishion  to  eae^^measaie  of  .the  States  sikpce  wh^m  hr  ca» 
moi  approve  y  and  aotive  vigorous  de£^nce  of  the  general  sys(»a, 
in  return  foe  the  support  be  depavQs  from  the  pabtta  insritnrJoas 
^  dieooaatiy.  Ii  cannot'  eveat-  he  aa  iamgipuiry  idaty  with  a 
ihag/flsan  ^t©  do  a  turbulent  opponent  or  ar  i^leae  agitator^  Chi 
sdiooeaaietis henvust  Mmself  kam,  fMid  teach  othesa  also,  to  ^sludy 
41^4^  ^let.('^i-«ii(to  aahmit  do  every  oidinanoe  ef-'inau  foe  the 
i^Kd^a^ahe,  aad  partic^darly  to  the  Kii^  as  supreme/^ 

The  tfcaeow  duties  of  a  clergymaa,  as  ameidber  of  the  Chuacl^ 
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are  daaif  ntcettoimA  bf  refimfaig  to  Us  othaof  rMMnicil  flbet 
fUtaofi^  and  to  the  charge  from  Im  hiAop  at  ordiKitioii*  It  ira«U 
t^ittfttfliMiis  to  iiiaiit»  thst  k  it  thodntfof  the  4amB»«t|Na«l> 
to fkk  dK  Bidu  o^tedbisd.the  eMHren»  pnepaie  die  yotaiger  fooet 
^.thtir  ^cABflKgatiaBe^  Sov  confirvattooy  pevforai  vkh  piactualky 
flute  pre^araied  farochni  oflota^.  attd  above  aU|  by  their  diligent 
MillmliQgiof  penoMl  reiigiofl^toendesTouf  to  becoxae  emTOptfe 
tolfceiT'  flocb.  it  isamiet  betioosBsarf  to  ebow  that  he  dkooU  . 
lwrQhk>Gfaii^Kd)#  etud||r  theScriptuseB,  obey  the  autboeky  to  whadi 
tm  hmimrata  $itbiBii8k>tt»  aet.aMde^.  as  much  as  po8iiblfi»  aU 
%f<3kUly.'cares  -and  atiidioBf  and  take  .east  diat  bk  commmiofii  ie# 
Oesve  flo  hurt  ot  hMereocei  through  his  n^Uganoe^  ince^or  ScHfs 
These  ol^gattans  axe  well  onderatoody  aod  acknovkdged.byw 
MBliea  (  and  it  t$  useless  either  to  dncnsa  their  meaamg  or  en* 
MSB  their  peopiifity*  . 

..  Ckher  daitiea^  however^  o£  a  efaorgyimn  are.detcaihed  in  moae 
hadeiimae  tenons  :  and  siidkiatitnde^f  interprecatbn  has  been:  ak 
hawed  to  die  b^gnagSLiet  'vduoh  they  are  osptessed^  that  the  moat 
iqpposilae  .condiicthasplaQeibly  been  ddbndid  Acmlhesamo  i»* 
jimctions.  Among  other  questioni  which  dfB  bbhopaehs.at  Jba 
e«diiisibn.Qf  acIergiBoaao.are  the  loUomag;  <«<^WiU  yoo  be  mady, 
with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  aod^tinre  awaqr  Memoaom^ 
and  stiapagB.dQOixiiieSf.akitrary.  to. God's  word  i  Witt  itou. main* 
taio^aitidAet  fatwHuds  smetBoas^fisaoe and  k>vB»  as  BHKB^as  iiedi 
m  youy  among  all  Christian  people ;  and  especially  among  dieiB 
that  aae^  er  jhall  be,  coiBBMtted  to  yoBr  charged'  The  candi- 
date for  the  priesthood  answers^  «  I  will ;"  and  thus  takes  ^  upon 
himsriC  a  known  aasl  aolefln  iduty.  Ib  the  pQV&amaaoe  ^of  the 
obligations  thnajMCBiaed,  tfar cUagyujaiA  is  evidenti^f!  bBundtB<ooa^ 
aafaer  the  temper  of  dn*  tinman  t£e  eaoometanoeB  «f  soeioty,  the 
hictoay  of. contending^  opihidns^/  the  geniua  of  Chnatianityt^  the 


aaielqr  oi  hta  Bhrnnh,.  the  honor  df  Gad,  and  the  bniefiti«f  his 
pwififi  Weaatati:  soppeee  that  all  who  ave  oanseieBHiioBSt.  all  wte 
wish  to  approve  themselses  to  God^  ^^BsmeB  who  must gifWOB 
BceouBt^^^  haao  wcig^md  .these  )thiBg&  and  acted  acooRKogtf  •  =  Of 
ihambiflcibodyBf  the  dlergy,  thei^ who  have  aqBMiy  swana  to 
haiudiatttemBiiaoMB  dootrines^  vplm.ate  most  worthy  of  fOBrap» 
probation  i  those  who  unite  with  every  sect  and  partfy  for  paars 
fBses  ttominaily  rreltgiou&'^  or  Aose  wfaB  ^oid  aU  SBcietiea^  wdlat* 
Bi|CB  ^tbeir  preteaabiisy  wdiich  are  dbmiidad  ob  the  jpcfan^ple  af 
Baieilookiag  peoaUanlies  of  >opanidii»afld4istiBetions  o^tianoes'BBd 


-  IjOt  OS  BBV'inqotre  ndut  aretihe  fcnow»'idiities»cf  a  dorg^nsas^ 
aa  a  Boembec  of  4iip  Ohaoioh  of  Ohnist.  All  his  obligations  ^ceiitfi 
here.:   Aa/a Christian^  iheiv  actiBg  from  a  ooBsctontioaa^ob^eBce 
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lo  the  comnaiMk  of  the  great  Head  of  the  taoiveraal  Otiifd^-he  if 
bound  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  by  the  State  and  by  the 
AjKMtolic  Society,  to  the  communion  of  which  he  is  so  sobmnly 
united.  He  is  calted  upon  to  disperse  the  Scriptures  \  to  esEtend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  to  study  uniTersal  lore  and  charity 
with  all  men  ;  to  promote  die  conversion  of  all  «  Jews,  TmfcSf 
Infidels,,  and  Heretics  it"  to  support  all  schemes  of  genend  good  40 
die  utmost  of  his  power,  whe^r  of  a  moral,  religious,  or  eha^ 
ritable  descriptuHu  He  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  advancemint  of 
Ae  honor  of  God  in  erery  thing,  from  a  grateful  remembrance  (if 
the  sacrifice  of  the  des^  of  Christ.  These  duties  are  unavoidably 
expressed  in  general  terms^  but  they  are  equally  binding  witn 
diose  laid  down  in  more  precise  and  definite  languaige. 
•.  Firmn  this  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  as  .  a  sub- 
ject^ churchman,  9nd  Cfaiistbn,  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  more 
accurate  distinction  between  our  known  and  imaginafy  duties. 
At  fisst  sight  it  i^pears  absurd  to  call  any  duty,  imagimry  ;  my 
meaning  ymil  be  b^t  understood  by  the  £ol]owi|ig  brirf^  summary 
of  those  fixed  principles  or  axioms,  which  every  ohiuduaait  will 
adcnowlec^e  as  indnputable  prapositions* 

,  The  Cfanrch  of  En^and  is  a  true.  Apostolic  CSiorch,  and  has 
authority  over  its  members. 

>  Our  duties  as  members  of  such  aniCstaUishmcBt,  are"  not,  and 
cannot  be  consistent  with  our  duties,  as  members  of  dieX^Bidiolio 
Church. 

It  is  our  duty  to  disperse  the  Bible>  promote  massiont,  tax 
ice.  &c  .        ■ 

in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  these  objects,  we  are  not,  att» 
diorised  to  violate  any  law  of  God,  or  of  our  Church.  ^ 

If  in  our  eflfbrts  to  disperse  the  BiUe,  promote  miisiops,  te^ 
we  ofiend  against  the  laws  and  djsdpUae  of  our  Chuxtdi,  nroiaes 
required  by  every  moral  and  rdigious  conridtiation,  to  ^hsisl 
mm  those  efibrts,  till  we  can  attain  our  object  in  that  manoer 
which  is  consistent  widi  our  sworn  duties. 

.  Whoever  permits  his  duties  to  clash,  prejirs  an  imaginaryi^a.  « 
ittcnm  clUigation.  This  preposition  wiU  be  better  undmtood, 
by  veferring  to  instances  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
pfesent  times.  >    < 

Let  us  imagine  the  following  case.  A  learned,  exem|ftaiy,<and 
pious  prelate  is  anxious  to  fidm  every  duty  demanded  of  Jis  h^ 
station.  As  a  citixen,  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  peaooof.  his 
countrv  \  as  a  churclunan,  to  drive  away  all  erroneous  do^trineei 
as  a  Christian,  to  extend  to  the  whole  world  the  blessings  of  his 
religion*  Circumstances  of  a  peculiar  m^nre  appear  to  aflbrd  Urn 
an  opportunity  of   promoting  the  latter  d)ject  of  Us  wishes.    A 
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society  is  formed  to  send  missionaries  into  a  heathen  country. 
His  ))^iCi0D9^  is  sriidted  and  obtained.  A  meetii^  of  this  so* 
cieCf  is  called  in  the  diocese  of  anodier  bidiopi  who  declines  the 
pronevcd  honor  of  superintending  this  ^  meeting.  Its  arowed  siqp^ 
p<Mrter  is*  requested  topiteside.  How  ou^t  he  so  to  act,  as  to  re* 
<mic3e  his  triple  dimes  ? 

If  he  decUne  attendance^  he  offends  his  conscience,  and  beUeree 
diai  be  acts  inconsistently  with  his  duty  as  a  Christian.  If  he  at- 
tend, he  riolates  the  discipline  of  hb  Church  %  he  promotes  divi- 
tions  by  a  tacit  censure  on  bia  feltow^laborer  in  the  vineyard,  and 
Aus  weakens  the  gemeral  cause  of  his  communion.  He  could 
BOt  preside  as  a  layman,  for  our  written  laws  enjoin  the  clergy 
never  to  lose  sight  of  their  sacerdotal,  much  less  of  their  epis- 
copal character.  He  could  not  preside  as  an  inferior  clergyman 
in  the  diocese  where  the  meeting  waa  held,  the  people  would 
nerer  recognise  him  under  any  subordinate  ftame  or  dignity*  Nei- 
Aer  can  a  meeting  for  religious  4)e  c^msidered  as  similar  to  one 
fop  charitable  purposes.  From  whatever  quarter  a  rel^ious  dei» 
fign  may  originate,  it  must  be  conducted  by  the  authorised  gover* 
nors  irf  the  Church,  and  by  these  alone.  So  strict  were  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  primirive  Church  is  cases  of  this  nature,  that  a  Inshop 
WM  not  eten  petmitued  t9  leave  his  diocese,  without  the  sanction 
of  his  metropolitan.  Even  in  his  own  diocese  where  a  bidiop  >• 
Ae  ptmce  of  hit  clergy,  he  was  never  permitted  to  act  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  the  kws  and  customs  of  the  Church.  What* 
ever,  then,  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  prelate  in  the  case  we  have 
apppoaed,  he  is  bound  to  submit  his  opinion  to  the  authority  of 
hia  Church.  If  a  religious  society  be  not  sanctioned  by  Ae  heads 
oC  that  Church,  he  too  is  leqinred  to  withhold  his  support  till  that 
sanction  be  dbtxhied.  He  is  required  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
brethren,  and  to  presewre  the  appearance  of  union,  upon  that  goldh 
•n  prioc^e,  which  commands  us  to  <<  abstain  from -all  appearance 
«f  evil."  If  under  these  ciroumstasces,  he  consent  to  preside 
•rer  the  meeting  of  any  society*  and  by  so  doing  increase  the 
disunion  of  his  Church,  he  obeys  an  imaginary,  and  neglects  a 
knownTdttty*  > 

^  Reason  and^^xperience  declare  that  no  plans  of  religioua  good 
will  succeed^  which  begin  with  disrespect  to  our  Established 
Church  and  disunion  among  its  members.  Societies  founded  oq 
iuch  prittciplea  may  florish,  and  be  fadiiooabie  for  a  time  \  they 
mpy  attract,  and  dazzle,  and  bewilder.;  they  may  giremanyop- 
porttaities  for  the  display  of  popular  talent,  and  their  welUmean- 
Hi|^  supporters  may  believe  there  are  advancing  the  cause  of  God 
and  truth  in- the  world.  They  may  be  an  appearance  of  good,  in 
many^Jb&tancesi  but  the   evil  they  will  eventually  accomplish 
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will  sfarafs  to  cdusteibilaBce  tl»  good»  that  no  'plaaia>le  _ 
6mw»  no  zed  fxx  the  diffiinon  of  rdigioa^  no  jxmpassvf  ^vdaes 
whaterer,  can  justify  a  sober  acnd  raitioiial  man  ia  snpportrng  sttch 
^ocietief.  Alitfnauoa  from  estabtisfaed  institntions  omfonaAiy-  be- 
gois  by  the  attractions  of  some  plausible  object;  and»  in  pnypor- 
tion  to  the  verv  plausibility  of  the  object,  and  the  purity  of  dam- 
ticter  by  whicn  ks  advocates  are  distinguished,  will  ever  be  the  dan- 
ger to  governments^  whether  in  Church  or  State.  Indifference,  and 
•eoiiseqnent  vUimate  kostUii^  to  esiablMmeniSf  are  mcsi  sunk^  pro- 
itmedi  Ay  directing  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  some  new  abfecif  wkki 
Mate  estublMments  have  never  cantempktted.  Let  us  sqppeal  to 
the  history  of  our  own  country* 

On  the  persecution  which  arose  in  England  in  therein  of  Mary, 
the  English  Protestants  dispersed  ihemeelves  over  the  continent. 
Many  took  vefiige  at  Frankfott,  many  at  Geneva*  The  refugees 
^t  Frankfort,  satisfied  with  die  Liturgy  adopted  indie  reigaef 
Edwurd,  and  approving  of  the  discipline  of  the  reformers,  noAe 
twfuvdier  innovatiMi'tn  their  fovms  <rf  wordiip,  or  mode  of  Oiunzh 
govettiment.  Hiose  who  had  proceeded  to  Geneva  were  much 
ftkoeedwith  the  discipitne  estaUislml  liy  Cahrin  «8t  dmt  {diacc/  and 
wvve  so  xealons  in  support  of  Aac  unprecedented' iKiveky,  tiurt  'ik 
intmduction  was  proposed  to*  the  Prott^tantB  at  Fnarisfort;  lis 
adoption  was  as  warmly  opposed  as  it  was  sternly  defiendcd*  On 
this  side  k  was  ut^^  we  hav«  reformed  eho«^  $  on  Aat,  we 
iM  bound  to  i^fimn  more.  In  die  height  of  the  dbpiMf  the 
Queen  died:  and  both  parties  retvmed  to  England  to  contine 
£e  eonttoversy;  From  that  moment  t!he  weeds  were  phuMd, 
wiiidi  have  so  long  fldrished  in  the  garden  of  the  Oiuvdi.       '     i   . 

<«  The  Chavch  as  it  is,"  was  the  watoh woid  ol  one  pastyt  ^  dn 
•diurdi  as  it  ought  m  be,'^  wus  the  watchword  of  the  oth««  ^Jlh 
believe  the  dmrch  is  asitought  to  be  in  ail  the  eflstedals  of  nU- 
fion,  and  that  your  reforms  would  make  itwalue/^ulas  the1a»- 
guage  (tf  one :  «  make  your  worship  pure,"  waa  opposed  'to  it. 
The  immediate  <ooiiS^qQenc6a  were  the  factions  in  die  ae^ur^ 
EiEsbcth  and  James;  and  iti  the  stkoeeding reigns, the omrdiiow 
of  the  Hierarchy,  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  imbntmi  «f 
tnnumefable  sects.  Independency  was  established  on  the  luins 
<tf  Fresbyterianism;  and  we  are  $tiU  harassed  vrkh  perpetnarfiw- 
tionS)  waging  incessant  war  with  the  epcsoopal  estaUiahiiM^. 
IMd  dioae  sincere  and  pious  men,  who  first  feoommenfledftoidie 
Bishops  of  England  the  adoption  of  the  Geneva  <&scipline,  fomee 
these  results  ?  They  would  have  trembled  at  &e  very  dwught 
of  mjuring  the  cause  of  religion.  They  believed  they  were  pio- 
motkig  tl^  cause  of  God.  Prayers  and  labors,  skepldss  aiigbs 
and  anxious,  days,  were  their  personal  rewards*    Their  pubUc 
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bonofs  wm  a  divided  Church  and  a  triumphant  factioa.  Tb» 
system  of  Calyia  Mras  a  novelty  f  their  duty  was  to  submit  ilkm 
love  of  this  novelty  to  the  authority,  of  their  Chttr<:fa« 

Here  it  may  be  justly  den^nded ;  is  it  not  our  duty i  on  all  oc* 
casions^  to  oppose  what  we  imagine  to  be  wrong  ?    I  answer 

"  Is  religion  then  intended 

"  For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended?** — Butler. 

Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  opposition  and  distraction  i  Eirery  lm» 
man  iilstitutton  is  imperfect^  and  evils  must  and  wiU  exist  u»to 
every  regimen.  Were  the  Reformers  justified  thai  in  opposiirt 
die  Church  of  Rome  ?  Undoubtedly.  That  Church  encoungcS 
iminoraliity  by  its  doctrines,  and  slavery  by  ks  exam^e^  It  had 
shut  up  the  Scriptures,  repressed  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  exting.td8h«« 
ed  lesurning,  and  fulfilled  all  the  prophecfes  which  described^e 
A^n^ichrist  of  the  latter  days.  Arrogating  authoiity  over  pfinod 
and  people,  the  Churdi  of  Rom^liad  become  the  moral  pesdlenctt 
of  the  nation,  till  the  Reformers  stood  between  the  livii^  and  tfaa 
dead,  and  the  plagtie  was  stayed*  Were  the  Church  ti  Bn|^aiMl 
the  enemy  of  iib^ty  and  vel%to%  were  it  stained  with  oae«t»mbof 
die  errors^  and  blemishes  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  its  best  friendi 
Would  rejoice  m  ks  downiai  $  for  those  friends  ars  die  adyocam 
of  truth.  . 

It  win  be  urged,  die  Cadidics  of  that  age  would  have  seasoned 
on  the  authority  of  dieir  Churdi,  on  the  neoessfty  of  submission^ 
and  of  preferrmg  known  «o  imaginary  dudes  ^  as  the  defenders  of 
the  establishment  still  reason.  True,  and  they  would  have  defend* 
ed  the  doctrines  <tf  tbe  Trimty  and  Atonement  on  the  same  grounds 
tint  we  do  at  present.  Opposition  to  the  papal  €<irrtt]rtie«  mmt 
be  considered  on  ks  own  merits^  Positive  evil  was  produced,  atkl 
for  that  evil  our  ancestcvs  provided  a  remedy.  '  Some  are  of  opi* 
mon  they  went  too  far  ^  others,  that  ihey  stopped  shorts  We  sj^^ 
knowledge  ^leir  work  is  not  perfect  $  it  is  equaiiy  certain,  every 
remedy  hitherto  pr<^osed  has  threatened  us  with  evils  more  into- 
lerable than  the  disease.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  known d^ 
to  observe  (nxr  oadi  of  fidelity,  and  support  die  estab&shments  •of 
die  country* 

I  had  intended  to  diow  how  the  evils  df  the  Retention  in 
France,  ifhich  contains  in  its  terf%le  events,  a  summary  of  all  tka 
lessons  derivable  from  die  study  of  the  histories  of  Oreeceand 
iU^e,  oi%inated  in  tlie  subsdtudon  of  imaginary  for  known^faati^U 
The  court  was  corrupt,  and  innumeraUe  grievances  existed.  Tke 
Republicans,  like  the  Puritans,  knew  not  where  to  stop.  The 
care  of  the  State  and  the  redress  of  wrongs  were  soon  taken  out  of 
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tht  hands  of  the  reformed  and  ancient  legislature.  The  mob  as^ 
sumed  the  office  of  reformer  and  statesman.  The  mob  becaine 
at  once  representative  and  people,  subject,  sovereign,  accifeer  and 
judge.  The  populatipn  of  France  was  a  political  chaos,, where 
«« height,  artd  depth,  and  time,  and  place*^  were  lost.  All  the  rela- 
tions of  life  were  blended  in  one  mass  of  confusion,  war^  and  civil 
bloodshed.  Was  this  intended  by  the  theory  tns^ers,  who  plan- 
ned their  experiments  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  men  and  nations 
^irere  **  mice  in  an  air-pump  ?*"  Overlooking  the  narrow  liiliits  of 
temper^ite  discussion  and  subsequent  obedience,  they  pursued  stead* 
ily  their  impracticable  schemes  of  political  perfection,  till  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  was  dissolved.  The.  grand  experiment  has 
given  this  useful  lesson  to  the  world,  that  the  splendid  folly  of 
visionary  reforms  is  the  high  road  to  military  despotism. 

As  the  Puritans  in  England  produced  the  ruin  they  neither 
Intended  nor  anticipated,  so  do  those  pious  and  well-intentioned  men, 
who  now  cause  the  disunion  of  the  Church  and  the  alienation  of 
the  peof)le  from  our  public  institutions, prepare  the  wayjcr  thetdtu 
$nate  ruin  .of  that  establishment  they  would  die  to  preserve*  In  all 
Our  attempts  to  accomplish  an  extensive  good,  we  must  first  consider 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time^.  We  are  not  justified  in 
bumipg  our  bouse  to  warm  our  neq;hbours.  We  are. not  requked 
to  give  bread  to  the  stranger,  when  our  children  demand  it.  On 
the  same  principle  we  are  bound  to  take  care  that  our  Church  re- 
ceive no  Injury,  when  we  extend  our  spiritual  bounty  to  others.  If 
we  neglect  this  paramount  and  known  duty,  our  most .  benevolent 
actions  are  worse  than  useless. 

Religious  dissensions,  sooner  or  later,,  temunate  in  political  dis-» 
cord :  and  'we  must  Judge  of  religious  actions^  not  merehf  hy  their 
preset  good. or  harm,  but  by  their  ultimate  tendency.  As  states-' 
men  ace  required  to.  legislate  for  posterity,  so  are  individoals  re^ 
quired,  by  dieir  duties  as  citizens,  to  withhold  thdr  support  from 
thgise  measures  which  may,  ^ven  in  the  least  degree,  contribute  to 
the  eventual  subversion  of  the  institutions  of  their  country.  If  a 
pc^kr  society  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  cause  of  dis- 
tent; if  it  diminish  the  reverence  of  the  people  for.  the  great  ma« 
jority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  j  ilF  it  divide  the  whole  country 
into  districts,  bound  together  by  corresponding  secretaries  $  if  it 
estimate  both  public  and  private  characters,  solely  from  theti:  decline 
-  ing  or  supporting  its  designs  •,  if  it  be  possible,  that  among  tbe 
members  of  this  popular  society  are  to  be  found  the  must  zealous 
opponents  of  Government,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Church, 
and  blasphemers  of  the  majesty  of  Christ  j  if  the  public  morality 

1  Burke. 
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has  hot  been  essentially  and  perceptibly  benefited  \  and  more  than 
dt  this,  if  the  object  of  the  Society  be  attainable  by  othef  means  ; 
are  we  not  justified  in  pausing,  before  we  sanction  such  a  society 
with  our  approbation  and  support?  Such  is  the  Bible  Society. 
Yet  its  advocates  are  loudly  applauded  as  the  servants  of  God  and' 
truth.  Its  opponents  ?re  the  base  and  timid  slaves  of  error,  su- 
perstition, and  bigotry :  they  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  subject 
to  eternal  condemnation. 

This  is  but  one  sign  of  the  times.  The  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society 
are  represented,  I  repeat  it,  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  unable  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  at  the  bar  of  judgment.  And  this  lan- 
guage, is  riot  held  only  by  the  Separatists*  from  our  Church  j  it  is 
applied  by  one  clergyman  to  another.  How  can  the  people  respect^ 
or  love,  or  admire,  or  venerate  our  holy  Church,  when  the  seam- 
less coat  of  Christ,  for  which  the  executioners  are  already  casting  lots, 
is  thus  rent  asunder  by  his  own  disciples  ?  Is  it  doubted  if  such, 
language .  has  been  used  ?  Oh  I  the  laws  of  courtesy  are  much  too 
weak  for.  the  regulation  of  the  effusions  of  religious  zeal.  Men 
of  learning)  and  talent,  and  character,  can  alike  forget  argument, 
decorum,^  and  common  honesty,  to  promote  the  cause  of  God. 
Through  this  strange  disunion  of  men  who  are  brethren,  bur  very  . 
pleigy  and  Bishops  have  condescended  from  their  honorable  station 
to  become  .the  standard-bearers  of  that  large  arniy  which  has  so 
long  opiposed. itself  to  the. Established  Church.  They  have  united 
with  those  who,  with  party-coloured  uniform  and  strange  dialects, 
with  professions  of  humility  and  zeal  for  truth,  make  religion  their 
watchword,  prayer  their  swordji  and  preaching  their*  spear,  in  their 
holy  war  against  the  Church  oif  England.  Union  is  our  only  de- 
fence J  but  our  efforts  are  paralysed,  and  our  warriors  anathema- 
tised, by  their  candid  and  liberal  brethren, 

Tiie  passage  to  whiqh  I  now  refer,  is  a  specimen  of  the  language 
uniformly  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  Bible  Societies,  respecting 
the  Gentlemen  and  Clergy  who  have  declined  their  satfction  to  this 
cause  i  it  is  selected  from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  page  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dealtry's  Defence  of  the  Bible 
Society.  «  We  must  all  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Almighty 
God.  Suppose  He  should  enquire  in  that  day,  what  have  you 
done  for  the  distribution  of  my  word,  where  was  your  zeal  for  the 
(diffusion  of  my  Gospel  ?  How  shall  we  reply  ?  Shall  we  tell  him 
that  his  word,  though  very  good  in  many  respects,  was  riot  quite 
calculated  for  general  use  ?.  That  it  wanted  guarding,  and  explaining^ ' 
That  it  was  hardly:  fit  to  be  trusted  alone  ?  So  we  thought  it  pro-^ 
per  to  be  very  cautious,  lest  by  an  ill-disciplined  disposition  to  dd 
good,  we  should  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 'sectaries  and  schisma- 
tics 5  and  unwittingly  produce  loss,  atid  injury,  and  defalcattoHj  td 
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the  Sy  iety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ?  And  we  detenmn- 

ed  to  he  vcfrj  careftd  about  the  channels  through  which  it  paited, 
since  much  of  its  use,  as  a  standard  for  Christian  doctrine,  must 
depend  on  the  channel :  for  it  was  apt  to  take  the  baser  qualities  of 
erery  thing  which  it  touched  ;  and — but  I  dare  not  proceed— the 
assunoption  is  too  shocking,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  revest  at  it,  trtdy 
as  I  do )  but,  can  you  hide  from  yourself,  that  diis  is  the  real  state 
of  the  argument  ?  colour  it  as  you  please— modify  it  as  you  like— 
tQ  this  simple  form  it  will  be  reduced  at  last.  And  is  diete  a 
sound  churchman  among  us  all,  whovwiU  dare  to  look  his  tSsiket  iv 
the  face,  with  such  sentiments  in  his  heart,  and  such  words  on  his 
lips  ?  Ctti !  let  us  not,  in  our  narrow  and  selfish  plans,  by  a  odd, 
inconclusive,  and  calculating  policy,  barter  forcontemptibie  {>xe*emi- 
nence  the  interests  of  a  >^orld.^' 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  language,  on  the  minds  of  the  common 
pec^le  ?  I  dare  not  represent  the'  opponent  of  my  opinions,  as  un- 
able to  answer  at  the  great  tribunal  of  Heaven  :  I  dare  not  enlist 
the  Omnipotent  God  on  my  side,  and  represent  him  to  a  trembling 
and  astonished  Ctowd,  as  sharing  in  my  puny  politics,  and  condemn- 
ing my  adversaries  for  ever,  I  venerate  learning,  industry,  know- 
ledge, and  piety,  whether  with  me  or  against  me.  The  policy  of 
the  Bible  Society  is  not  so  warmly  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles, 
the  Fath/ers,  the  Martyrs,  or  the  Reformers,  that  I  am  to  imagine 
my  nierciful  God  will  condemn  me,  that,  acting  on  the  decision  o( 
my  maturer  judgment,  I  do  not  still  support  its  councils.  Neither 
Christ  nor  hi§  Apostles;  neither  Calvin,  nor  Luther,  norOranmer^ 
neither  divine  nor  human  authority,  have  given  rae  the  command 
to  spread  the  Bible  atone.  If  it  were  a  duty  of  such  paramount 
importance,  would  it  not  have  been  commanded'  in  that  perfect 
volume  of  truth,  which  is  said  to  contain  the,  whole  religion  ^ 
Protestants.?  The  Bible  is  but  one  means  of  grace  ;  and  if  I  am  to 
follow  the  blessed  example  of  Christ  and  his  primitive  followets, 
I  iftust  uphold  those  plans  which  send  the  Minister,, the  Sacranien^s, 
and  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible  together.-  Without  the 
•HCfted  union  of  all  these  means  of  grace,  the  kingdom  of  God  (I 
Kason  from  the  history  of  thefitst  ages  of  the  Church)  canpot  be 
extended*  Merciful  Father,i  hasten  the.  coniing  of  thy  ki^igdom,  in 
thine  appointed  way,  and  at  thine  own  time. 

Tea !  we  shall  stand  at  the  bar  of  God  :  but  what  is  truth  itow, 
will  be  truth  then.  If  I  dared  to  paint  that  awful  scene  to  my 
own  mind,  and  to  imagine  the  reply  of  a  fallible  human  being  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  great  Judge  of  the  universe ;  to  the  questions, 
^  What  have  you  done  for  my  word  ?  where  wsw  yout  2eal  fbt  ffie 
dtflusion  of  my  Gospel  P'  I  would  suggest  this  answer : — «  Not  bc- 
tattie  thy  word  was  imperfect  i  btt  beieattse  man  was  bliad^  and 
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foolish,  and  ignorant,  therefore  error  and  evil  were  produced  in 
thy  world,  by  the  false  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thy  Spirit 
foresaw,  and  provided  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  in  a  pure  discipUne, 
an  authorised  ministry,  the  successors  of  thine  Apostles,  and  sup- 
porters of  thy  truth.  We  defended  these  thine  institutions,  in  obe- 
dience to  thy  will.  To  thy  church  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  ofi  that  church  we  depended  for  the  unlimited  circulation  of 
thy  word,  united  with  the  administration  of  thy  sacraments  and 
I  the  right  upholding  of  truth.  We  supported  no  plans  of  good, 
which  were  contrary  to  that  discipUne  and  government  established  in 
the  world  by  the  Apostles  of  thy  Son.  In  our-  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  we  sent  neither  thy  Ministers  without 'thy  Scriptures, 
nor  the  Scriptures  without  their  interpreter.  As  thine  Apostles 
did,  we  woujd  have  done.  In  the  endeavour  to  follow  their  bright 
example,  we  trust  that  we  have  not  erred." — Much  like  this,  I 
could  imagine,  might  be  said,  with  nearly  as  much  humility,  and 
certainly  with  greater  justice, 

i  could  quote  innumerable  passages  of  similar  purport  from'public 
Speeches,  annual  Reports  and  Reviews,  and  from  all  the  minor 
declamations  so  abundantly  deluging  the  country.  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  selecting  one  more  specimen  of  this  popular  elo- 
quence. It  is  written  by  the  same  author.  «<  Is  it  likely  the  Prince 
of  this  World  should  behold  the  probable  subversion  of  his  king** 
dom,  without  an  effort  to  save  it  ?"  That  is,  the  Bible  Society 
were  subverting  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  the  effort  the  Prince  of 
this  World' has  made  to  save  it,  is  by  instigating  the  opponents  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  second  his  endeavours.  In  one  passage  they 
are  rejected  from  Heaven  j  in  the  othfer,  they  are  alluded  to  as  the 
allies  of  Hell; 

How  cdn  thiat  house  stand  which  is  thus,  divided  against  itself  i 
We  well  know  that  in  all  theological  w:arfare  there  is  a  common 
magazine  of  expressions,  of  invective, .  of  pity,  of  astonishment, 
and  contempt,  from  which  all  parties  may  be  furnished  with  con*- 
troversial  weapons.  The  spectators  pf  our  public  divisions  appre* 
ciate  as*  they  ought,  the  pointing  of  periods,  the  rounding  of  para- 
graphs, the  affected  indignation,  the  assumed  violence,  the  polite 
gentleness  which  disdains  recrimination,  and  all  o^her  no-meaning 
phrases,  which  decorate  the  pages  of  our  various  combatants.  But 
is  it  not  beyond  indulgence,  that  Christian  Clergymen  should  thus 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  Tulgax;,  when  canvassing  the  conduct 
of  their  brethren  ?  Never  was  a  mor^  atrocious  calumny  palmed 
upon  the  world,  than  that  still  refuted,  and  still  repeated  fMse- 
hood,  that  the  enemii$$,of  the  Bible  Society  are  the  enemies  of  the 
Bible.  Ncdiingrhaf  mjns$^^i  tbe^invet^Vate  hatred  ^f^ihe  Sects, 
wh6  consider  the  establishment  as  their  common  foe ;  nothing  has 
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so  muoh  embittered  the  prejudices  of  the  ignoraht,  as  this  eternal 
declamition  of  Churchmen  against  their  brethren. 

I  have  thij|^s  considered  the  danger  arising  to  the  church  from 
the  divisions  of  her  Clergy.  It  is  proper  that  gentlemen  who 
thu3  harass  the  country,  should  be  taujght,  there  are  some  calm 
spectators  of  the  public  conduct  of  all  parties,  who  are  neither 
imposed  upon  by  ostentatious  zeal,  flashy  popularity,  nor  bitter 
language*  Before  I  a|ttempt  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  these 
evils,  I  shall  advert  to  those  dangers  to  which  the  Church  is  ex- 
posed from  her  more  avowed  enemies.  These  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, and  they  direct  their  exertions  to  all  ranks,  character, 
and  classes. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  Is  calculated  to  make  converts 
among  the  great^  among  the  unbelievers  and  indifferent,  and 
among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  It  appeals  to  the  great  by 
its  splendid  exterior,'  its  imposing  pomp,  and  its  gratification  of  the 
senses  in  public  worship.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  scarlet,  the  painting,  and  the  sculpture  j  the  smell  is 
gratified  with  the  incense  j  the  ear  with  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and 
with  artificial  and  melodious  music.  Frivolous  observances  and 
useless  gesticulations  are  combined  with  devotional  worship,  and 
are  considered  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  every  pious  feel- 
ing, and  acceptable  prayer.  The  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  rewards  of 
heaven,  ?ire  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  union  of  repentance,  obedi- 
ence, and  faith  :  to  these  must  be  added  the  invocation  of  saints, 
penance,  &c.  Other  modes,  in  short,  of  propitiating  the  Deity, 
instead  of  the  control  over  the  passions,  and  the  government  of 
the  heart,  are  enjoined  by  this  polite  religion.  On  this  account,  it 
is  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who  are  careless  what  creed  they 
embrace.  This  truth  was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  history  of 
the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second.  All  who  were  desirous  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  were  expected  to  become 
proselytes  to  the  fashionable  error.  Before  the  monarch  left  his 
throne  vacant,  the  courtly  Dryden  was  but  one  of  a  numerous 
company,  whose  waxen  principles  melted  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  a  king's  favor.  The  great  danger  of  this  superstition  lies 
-in  its  fascination.  It  introduces  immorality  and  slavery  wherever 
it  prevails  :  and  it  prevails  chiefly  by  its  appeal  to  those  who  have 
little  value  for  religion,  when  religion  interferes  with  their  ad- 
vancepient*  It  is  specious,  alluring,  and  captivating.  Its  restraints 
oh  the  conscience  are  easy.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  has 
ever  proved  itself  the  hereditary  sleepless  enemy  of  the  liberty  and 
safety  of  the  realm.  It  mtist  be  opposed  on  principle^  and  not  mere' 
ly  a$  a  question  of  political  expediency  y  or  it  will  again  prosper. 

TheSocmian  appeals  to  the  halt-learned,  the  speculative,  and 
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the  superficial.  By  disclaiming  his  proper  title,  and  arrogating  the 
name  of  Unitarian  (which  describes,  with  equal  accuracy,  the  de- 
fender of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  assertor  of  the  simple 
X  humanity  of  Christ) ;  by  ceaseless  perseverance  and  activity ;  by 
unfsMr  quotations  ;  by  stratagems  to  appear  more  numerous  than 
they  are  really  found  to  be  ;  by  their  dishonest  use  of  the  name  of 
Sk  venerable  prelate  ;  the  Soeinians  are  beginning  to  assume  the  fore- 
most station  in  the  van  of  our  ecclesiastical  enemies.  They  have 
aow  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  ark  of  Scripture.  By  re« 
jecting  from  the  sacred  text  whole  chapters,*  whose  genuineness 
has  been  acknowledged  from  age  to  age ;  by  their  forced  and 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  plainest  language;  they  have 
made  the  New  Testament  contradict  every  doctrine,  which  has 
peculiarly  adorned  and  distinguished  Christianity.  Christ  is  de- 
posed from  his  throne,  his  Spirit  from  divinity.  The  Gospel  is  a 
system  of  ethics,  scarcely  more  sublime  or  admirable  than  that  vain 
pliilosophy,  which  made  the  ancient  sages  become  as  fools  in  the 
presence  of  their  God.  Socinus  would  have  shrunk  from  their 
blasphemy. 

Every  proposition  they  have  advanced  against  the  primitive  faith 
has  been  repeatedly  and  fully  confuted  by  its  learned  and  pious 
defenders.  Still  they  assert,  and  write,  and  write  again,  in  vain 
baffled  and  confuted.  And,  like  the  dramatist  who  defended  tife 
use  of  fine  language  in  a  character  drawn  from  low  life,  by  ob- 
serving, <<  the  constable  lived  in  a  free  country ;"  so  the  Soeinians, 
when  defeated  and  exposed,  and  driven  from  the  field,  have  no 
other  defence  than  their*  appeal  to  their  liberty  of  conscience  and 
their  right  of  private  judgment.  Tet  so  suited  is  this  singular  com- 
bination of  unprovable  assertions  to  the  pride  of  reason,  that  we  have 
too  much  cause  to  apprehend  the  further  progress  of  Socinianism. 
Thousands  wander  irom  the  beaten  track,  through  a  love  of  novel- 
ty, and  the  delight  of  being  considered  superior  to  the  crowd.  The 
purblind  votaries  of  Unitarianism  seem  implicitly  to  believe,  that, 
to  think  rightly,  they  must  think  difiierently  from  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  AH  around  them  they  imagine  tq  be  bigotry  and 
superstition.  «<  jStand  by,'*  is  their  implied  language,  <«  not  for  I 
am  holier,  but  I  am  vtdser  than  thou  :  with  us  is  the  light  of  truth 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  We  have  relieved  our  enlarged 
minds' from  the  thraldom  of  long-established  errors,  and  we  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  philosophy  of  this  enlightened  age." 

This  enlightened  age  !  Sudi  is  the  teriti  with  which  we  dtfceire 
ourselves,  bbth  in  politics  and  in  religion,  when  we  woujd  justify 
our  innovation  on  the  systems  and  belief  of  our  fathers.  Than 
whom  are  we  more  enUehtened  ?  Than  the  apostles  ?  theirs  is  the 
order  we  follow  in  our  oiurch.    Than  the  reformers  ?'  their  days 
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and  nights,  their  ceasdesa  industiy)  their  pvofouod  leartiim^iitbeir 
calm  piety,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  they  left  the. 
establ^ishment  as  the  monument  of  their  labors.  They  prayed  for  it9^ 
GontinaatKe  ;  they  died  in  its  defence.  The  dootrines  whidi  the 
modern  Socinians  attack  have  been  the  pride  and  ^tr^glb  of 
Christianity  and  Revelation!  from  <ihe  promise  in  jEden  till  dus 
day.  Now  are  we  called  upon  to  reject  them,  for  we  are  an  en- 
lightened age  :  we  haye  arrived  at  true  phi)osophy>.  The.  onlf. 
standard  of  philosophy  ijs  God's  word,  interpreted  neilhen  by  igao- 
tance,  presumption^  nor  fancy ;  but  by  sober  enquiry,  sound  leam^ 
iug,  and  a  devout  mind.  By  Scripture,  thus  interpreted,  we  zm 
required  to  .}udge  all  iustitu^ions  of  society,  and. all  opinions  oa 
rel^ion  and  government  $  all  new  theoitesi  popular  Ajolamors,  mect^ 
tricious  eloquence,  the  claims  of  parties,,  the  rights  of  ntan,nnth 
^1  the  •trumpery  of  modern  folly,  reform^,  and  innovations,  la 
^ience,  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture^  we  mtiyiiw 
deed  claim  the  title  of  an  enlightened  age.  But  we  cannot 'im«« 
prove  in  religion  as  we  improve,  in  these  art&of  life.  Our  enl^jht* 
^ning  will  be  shown  by  expunging  all  new  interpretatiQns».tKit;.hiy 
^yen^g  odiers.  Our  fat^erss'  excelled  us  in. wisdom  andfaiow- 
Iddge^  We  degenerate^rioiKi  their  virtues,  and  vainish  our^unpov 
fei^tions  by  calling  fUiglit  darkless,  and  darkness  light." 

4<S  the  Socinian  appeals,  to  the  speculative  and  supecfici^  tso 
di^issithe  Wesley  9n  Methodbt  lotbe  poor  and  igi^omnt :  to  those 
"who  by  continual  employment  are  ideprlved  of  the  means  of  ex^b' 
min^  for  themsflves/  I  will  not  j£kd»lge  ixi  long  invectii^s 
ifg^obst  thfise  men  :  it  ia  too  .evident,  that  if  the  day  shouUT^tuffi 
MrJi^a  lihe  factions  of  England  egtnbody  themselves  'v^  the  sji^pe  «of 
aianiest  th^  orgatiised  associations  .of  Jbiethodism  will  pwecnt^.^ 
ready  supply  of  zealouis  and  <praying  solders.  The  JV&tkodis^ 
hv^  k^en  of  some  s^r^ice  in  rdbrmii^  in  many  ^ces  ibe  moscab 
^the  lower  oi^ra;  but  tlie  pireaent,good  is  the&tuie  d*i9|^r ; 
the' good  is.  partial,  the  :evil  uniyersah  The  good  ihe<y>haxre<aci60«i«> 
pliah^d  ought,  by  thecs^re  of  iS^^Legialaituce,  to.  have  been  x&ctcd 
by  r^ular  means*.  The  daog^r  remaias,  and  acquires  daily»slreiigidu 
5Vue,  they  have  done  good  :  &o  did  the  Puataofi  whea  they  wore 
H^WuS;  ifH  the  paiiKse  of  morality  asid  religiooF^  but  itbeur  zeel^sdsd 
Ifii  the  subv^sion  of  the  Church,  and  Sf(&u^>  Circumstances  none, 
^stheii,mske  the  danger.  Solong-as  the  jcounitry  fiourishes^so 
long  will  our  establishments  pr<>sp)9r»  Wbeb  adversity  comes  .as 
»  flood,  then  will  the  cJiacordnit  eld^mdntsofrel^ioushatredyaftd 
Wlgar  plans  of  polity,  bicrst  from;  their  pristaeus,  and  ^<  by  dadunott 
if¥^^  embwii  thfi  fr^y..*-  A  powei£ul.bpdy  is  focmitig^  ihe  statft^. 
l|4  €9laUSskrs:awlittA9S  9A^  'tbtf  br(^.  prpdiple  of  enmity;  to .  die 
in9tit|itiDns  of  the  <9ui^ry.    It  is  at  pcesetui  peaceaUc  \  but  how 
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long  wtU  it  90  continue  i  Out  strengtb  conaiM  in  the  unions  of  nU 
our  people.  These  men  are  not  only  di$oaited  from  w :  thef  9xe 
inflamed  'with  a  holy  hatred  against  that  church,  which  they  regard 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  truth.  Firmly  do  I  believe»  should  that 
diaaiitrocid  period  ever  arrire,  when  the  power  of  the  throne  should 
be  Weakenedi  and  the  govetnment  of  the  country,  as  aettled  itt.  the 
R^ioluticm,  lose  its  influence,  our  greatest  danger  would  arise  from 
those  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
pagating their  religious  schemes,  would  inyolve  the  country  in  j^l 
tbe  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  When  religious  zeal  arms  itself  against 
an  establishment,  the  readiest  at  prayer  are  the  best  in  the  field. 
AU  are  persecutors  on  one  side :  all  are  blessed  martyrs  on  tiie 
odi^.  As  Baxter  admitted  into  his  parliament  of  beavas^  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  communion  with,  the  distinguished  ve- 
gictdes  and  sternest  foes  of  the  church,  so  will  the  same  spirit  Of 
mistaken  zeal  ever  produce  the  skme  results.  The  danger,  I.tnflit» 
is  at  a  distance :  but  if  the  majorky  of  the  people  b^  milled  how^ 
as  they  once  have  been,  the  establishment  must  fall,  or  be  ttmia* 
phant  aft^r  a  lamentable  contest. 

The  next  great  branch  of  the  alliance  against  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  country,  is  the  association  of  congregational  or 
independent  ministers.  These  are  by  far  the  most  learned. aod 
rtepectable  of  the  enemies  of  the  estabtidbment.  Their  influtoce 
is  either  hereditary,  or  revived  virithin  the  last  fifty  years  by  die 
i»ertidns  of  Whitfield,  and  the  interest  of  the  late  Countesa  of 
Huntingdon.  Thdr  Supporters  are  generally ^  drawn  from-  tbe 
mercantile  classes,  and  from  the  congregations  of  dexgym^i  ^rho 
siicceed  to  evangeli6tl  preadiers,  and  are  not  themselves  evangeli- 
cal. Many  of  the  original  societies  of  the  independent  Dissenteis 
liav^  become  Arian,  though  die  great  majority  have  contixmed  finki 
^  that  profession  oJF  their  faith  adopted  in  the  time  of  CrraiwelL 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  is  viewed  with  as  much  detestalioa  bf  d^ 
present  Dissisnters  as  by  their  fathers.  The  two  diousand  miaft- 
t^s  expdlled  by  that  act  from  the  Churdi,  and  the  e^ht  thousaiidf 
^Hd  suflFered  in  the  subsequent  years  of  Charles  the  Second^  m 
stiH  tegstrcfed  as  the  confessors  and  martyr&of  die  «  good  old  ca^iiej' 
^3Kfuch  indeed  is  it  to  be  kmented  that  any  man  should  iiave  suffisffw 
fW  for  his  religion :  but  the  Dissenters  do  not  consider  the  many 
thousands  of  regular,  orthodox j  loyal  clergy,  who  were  exposed  .to 
every  species  of  privation  and  di^ess  under  the  former  admiaii- 
dktion  of  the  godly  commonwealth  and  the  pious  Crornvrt^U. 
While  they  have  carefully  recoi;ded  the  undoubted  safleritugt  iif 
their  favorite  models^  they  studiotisly  avoid  informing  iiat>£  the 
fe^rtiad  meti>  and  Bishops  it^  the  Ghuifieh,  who  enduxcdixtore^dum 
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eqaal  privations  and  persecutions.  It  is  forgotten  that  tHe  peaces 
'  of  pur  Bishops  we're  transformed  into  inns,  and^  our  cathedt^ts  into 
atabksy  that  the  greater  part  of  the  non-conforming  two  thou- 
sand were  intruders,  usurpers,  robber^  of  the  clergy,  and  hostile 
•even  to  episciopacy.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  may  be  considered  as  a 
retaliatory  act,  when  it  rejected  men  of  their  character  and  mode  of 
preaching.  All  this,  however,  has  passed  away.  The  Revolution, 
which  the  Dissenters  so  much  approve,  has  decided  on  the' station 
they  are  to  hold  in  society  ;  and,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  thdr 
efforts  to  change  the  laws  of  that  period  have  ever  been  conducted, 
though  unremittingly,  yet  calmly  and  constitutionally.  Eminent 
nfcn,  ornaments  of  our  common  Christianity,  have  adorned  this 
description  of  Dissenters.  Lardner,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  others, 
wiH  ever  be  ranked  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Though  the 
Dissenters  bf  this  day  retain  the  same  inveterate  hostility  to  ept^ 
copacy  which  characterised  their  ancestors,  they  have  ever  been 
.  distinguished  by  their  orthodox  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  aiid  the  atonement,  by  their  zeal  against  the  errors  c€ 
the  papal  power,  and  the  new  school  of  Socinianism  and  infidelity. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  past  could  be  forgotten,  and 
some  bond  of  union  discovered  which  might  embrace  the  advocates 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  one  sacred  compact. 
'  £kich  ar6  the  chief  parties  which  are  continualljr  engaged  in  alien- 
ating the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  Avoiding  the  faults  and  errors  of  all,  the  majestic  Church 
ol  England  appeals  from  the  Catholic,  the  Soctnian,  the  Methodist, 
aind  Dissenter,  to  her  pure  doctrine,  her  primitive  though  neglected 
discipline,  to  the  beauty  of  her  services,  the  decency  of  her^mims- 
trktions,  the  succession  of  her  pastors,  to  her  loyalty  to  the  stat^, 
her  freedom  from  superstition,  the  propriety  of  her  ornaments,  the 
learning  and  devotion  of  her  clergy  and  their  people.  From  the 
pomp  and  pride,  the  gold,  the  scarlet,  and  the  incase  of  the 
Catholic,  she  calls  the  attention  of  the  great  and  noble  to  her  siin* 
plteity  of  magnificence  and  her  beauty  of  holiness.  -  From  the 
seductions  of  Socinianism,  she  appeals  to  the  whole  word 'of  God, 
caHtng  upon  the  superfiml  followers  of  that  disguised  infidelity, 
••to  drink  deep  or  taste  not "  of  the  pure  fountain  of  learned  inquiry 
and  critic  1  discussion.  Methodism  is  a  religious  disease,  which 
must  work  its  own  cure.  It  is  a  distemper  which  must  die  away, 
for  no  outward  remedy  can  check  its  progress  or  allay  its  virulence. 
Fmm  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  the  Church  of '  EnglaAd 
appeals  to  the  government  of  tha  churches  of  CHrist,  from  the  age 
of'the  Apostles' to  the  age  of  Calvin : -knowing  their  general  agree- 
mtet  mth  her  doctrines,  she  estreats  them  to  follow  the  example 
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of  fifteen.centuries,  and  unite  with  her  faithful  son's  in  submission 
to  episcopal  government. 

If  the  great,  the  indifferent^  the  superficial,  the  ignorant^  with  the 
xnercantileclasses,  are  thus  addressed  by  the  several  parties,  is  the 
Church  in  such  a  state  of  things  called  upon  to  separate  from  or 
unite  with  those  popular  societies,  where,  as  in  a  living  grave,  all 
opinions  and  feelings  are  buried,  and  her  claims  to  ^he  allegiance  c^ 
the  people  are  of  course  unheard  ?  Let  the  clergy,  who  answer  this 
question  by  meeting  these  discordant  Enemies  of  her  communion,  look 
round,  and  seriously  and  impartially  inquire,  whether  the  Church 
or  the  separatists  have  increased  in  numbers,  power,  and  influence, 
since  this  -mode  of  promoting  Christianity  has  been  adopted.  Will 
the  most  decided  advocate  of  the  chief  of  these  popular  societies 
assert,  that  one  Catholic  has  been  rendered  less  superstitious,  one 
Spcinian  less  arrogant,  one  Methodist  less  bigoted,  or  one  Dissenter 
less  attached /to  the  invisible  line  which  separates  him  from  the 
Establishment  ?  Has  not  the  cause  of  dissent  flourished  more  exten- 
sively ?  Are  not  the  enemies  of  the  Church  more  active,  zealous^ 
and  alert  ?  If  converts  are  made,  have  they  been  made  by  the 
Church,  or  by  the  Dissenters  ? 

*  The  disunion  of  the-  Church  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
welli-known,  and  unfortunate  division  of  its  preachers  into  evange* 
lical  and  anti-evangelical.  The  manner  in  which  the  Church  has  de- 
cidedly condemned  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  by  rejecting  the 
Lambeth  articles,  and  passing  the  Act  of  Uniformity  chiefly  against 
those  who  maintained  these  doctrines,  has  been  repeatedly  iahd  sil<^- 
cessfuUy  urged.  Our  Bishops  and  dignitaries  on  most  -  public 
occasions,  our  ablest  and  best  defenders,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
to  ^he  present  day,  with  few  exceptions,  have  declared  their  hostility 
to  that  peculiar  system  of  interpretation  and^  mode  of  preaching 
adopted  by  our  Calvinistic  ministers.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
has  been  irresistibly  stated ;  but  with  this  we  are  not  so  much  inter- 
ested, as  with  the  effect  of  the  controversy  on  the  public  mind. 

In  all  polemic  discussions,  theologians  are  prone  to  extremes. 
Many  writers,  who  have  been  conscientiously  opposed  to  that  system 
which  we  may  denominate  Evangelism,  have-  not  been  suffieienliy 
cautious  in  their  expressions.  They  have  not  taken  care,  as  Bishop 
HiMTsley  has  observed,  to  separate  what  is  Calvinistic  from  what  is 
really  scriptural.  The  opposite  party  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
mistake,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  anti-calvinist>e; 
wrkers  have  been  reproached  as  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  as 'igno- 
rant or  wilful  perverters  of  Scripture,  or  as  mere  seekers  for  pro- 
ferment, by  complying  with  the  opinions  of  the  ruKng  power;  <  It 
is  with  Cahrinism  as  MHith^€Tery  other  creed,  much  trudi  is  united 
with  much  error :  and  accurate  discrimination  is  absolutely  neces* 
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sary  before  we  altogether  ciondenlilhborbusafidextenme'syiCehsSi 
Mstny  clauses  in  our  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies,  Whimwere 
all  drawn  up  without  reference  to  the  systems  of  any^  particular 
roibittier,  have  been  adduced  by  the  evangelical  party  as  Bopporting 
their  tenets.  So  far  as  Calvinagrees  with  Scripture,  so  far  ^tucipm^ 
sages  in  question  are  Calvinistic.  This  dietifiction  is  overloolcieKl : 
aad.  though  the  assistance  of  Calvin  was  rejected  when  the  setde* 
m«nt  of  our  Church  government  was  agitated,  many  thousands  of 
thepeople  believe  that  Calvinism  is  the  religion  of  the  EstaMishmeo^; 
and  they  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  anti-calvinistic  Clergy  are 
apostates  from  true  religion,  who  wiU  not  and  dare  not  preach  the 
trath,  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend. 

So  lonjg  as  a  large  body  of  Clergy  exist  in  the  Church  who  oeitii<* 
tenance  this  opinion,  by  their  practical  separation  from  th»ir  bre«- 
thren,and  by  their  deviation,  sometimes  in  minor,  sometknes' in  fltore 
important  points,  from  the  customs  of  their  Church,  00  long  wHl 
thie  disunion  continue.  It  is  true  there  can  he  rio  tnoral  or  Teii- 
^ouB  objection  to  an  extetftpote  prayer  before  sermon,  ar^veh^ 
to^^xtempore  sermons  of  unusual  length.  These  things  zH  tot 
serious  offences  }  but  have  the  Clergymen  who  ade^  these  diifieiell^ 
em  considered  the  effects  of  theix"  exanople  ?  If  more  thaa  meett  the 
eye,  or  ear,  be  not  meant  by  the  preacher,  is  TOt  iaore^  iafenred  by 
the  hearer  ?  Are  not  these  the  customs  of  the  Dtsseeters  ?  Are  the^ 
Mt  regarded  as  the  criteria  by  which  the  Clergy  who  condeeeelMl 
te^eir  use  proclaim  their  difference  from  dieir  brethfeA?  HavejdMy 
xietat  least  the  appearance  of  endeavotiring  by  these  itiferior  disttac* 
tioas  to  appear  hoKer,  or  bettter,  or  mbre  xealbus  than  th^  dMMiy 
UMmsande  of  conscientious  Clergymen,  ^ho  are  dually  anxi<nuto 
do  their  duty  both  to  God  and  itoan,  though  their  players  are  ftom 
die  Liturgy  and  their  Sermons  clearly  written  ?  Do  not  these  distine^ 
tions  needlessly  perpteftuatfe  divisiorisjand  is  it  nbt  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  comply  with  the  cAstoihs  as  'w^l  as  with  the  laHiFS  of  his 
society  ?  Co«ild  not  as  m»ch)  nay  more  gOod  be  efieded,  by  oomfriy* 
mg  wiihithe  cueloms  of  their  brethrHi  than  by  departing  from  thelo  i 
The  |K!o|rfb  -who  are  thus  led  to  admire  the  evaligelical  PastoH 
httve  tobtoften  «  itching ^ars^"  and  bidcome  dissatisfied  with  ^very 
0le»gyman  who  appears  less  ardent  than^eir  favorite  preaehers^ 
They  inlbib^  the  pernkibiift  notion  that  they  ought  to  go  where  th^ 
fftfyfil  most ;  mt^  in  other  w<}rds)  whetever  their  faAcy  leids  th«0i 
On  the  deadi  of  their  Minister,  lu^wever  conseientitos  his  suceesM 
iWy^bei  if  he  does  tiot  attain  to  their  ideal  perfection  of  extellfrtce^ 
fiH^or^'  and-  devorion^  die  floch  dis|>ei^e  among  surrbuading  eon* 
i%fti^Iest  and  Itopaiate  from  the  Establilhmeiit  for  ever.  8u«eiy( 
tk^  icf  iri  the  Uu/wn  duty  of  ^Very  Clergyman  to  ecMifotm  t6/th« 
«iMr  cUslotDStf  iiis  Chut^i-wM  those  whb  caonotegitee  in  their 
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&feQviative  ojujuons,. ought  at  lea$t  to .  unij^e  in  ithe  same  mode  of 
<;onducting  the  worehip  of  their  several  congregations. 

Xhe  dangeif  arising  to  the  Church  from  the  paucity  of  churchef 
has  been  ably  represented  to  the  public^  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
^  Li^islature  is  now  employed  in  providing  an  adequate  remedy. 

Deprived  of  its  Convocation^  the  ChurcH  has  no  legal  opportunil;y 
of  meeting  as  a  corporate  body.  In  this  respect,  every  society  ^ 
Dissenters  enjoys  an  advantage  which  the  Clergy  desire  in  vaia. 
Vjfo^ld  not  much  benefit  arise  to  the  Church,  if  the  Convoqitioifi 
w^e  restored,  and  all  subjects  of  doctrine  and  discipline  be  brought 
^nder  discussioni  as  circumstances  a\ay  demand? 

Two  further  sources  of  danger  yet  remain  to  be  considered  :  oa^ 
is  religious  indifference}  the  other,  a  false  and  spurious  liberaltly, 
th^. offspring  of  the  French  Revolution ;  a  species  of  religioi^ 
Ja^Jiinism,  which  applies  to  the  Church  the  same  levelling  pvkicv 
plAH  originally  directed  ags^inst  all  the  governments  of  Eiirope* 

little  need  be  said  respecting  religious  indifference.  Religipn  ifi 
the  first  duty  of  man.  It  is  the  homage  of  reason  to  God.  We  as^ 
ladings  little  lower  than  the  angels.  The  Infinite  Supreme,  who  de-r 
4W98  the  happiness  of  his  creatures^  has  made  that  happiness  tp 
iKHIsi^t  in  the  pursuit  of  tr^th.  Our  hopes  of  ^bappines^,  both  h^^. 
Md  hereaft^s  depend  on  the  stabilit]^  of  our  faith :  if  that  be  Jiot 
ioixed^.we  §hall  be  driven  about  by  ^very  wind  of  doctrine,  specu- 
lution,  and  error.  We  have  not  entered  upon  this  busy  secrne  lo 
Jitrut  and  fret  out  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life  ;  or,  like  ovecgrowfi 
sehool*boy$,  to  learq  little  and  trifle  much;  wearied  with  restraiai^ 
pissed  irith  novelty,  and  ambitious  of  transient  distinction.  M^sn 
^who  haye  no  fixed  principles  cannot  be  consistent)  either  inpoUtkss 
pr.  r^ligion^  They  will  be  ready  to  comply  with  eve^y  measui^  o| 
ap^^iring  or  suocessfuL  party ».  and  in  the  hqur  of  danger  m^9t  bjb 
reckoned  with  the  enemies  of  tl>e  Church. 
,  The  last  source  of  danger  to  our  establishment,  is  a  false  and 
cpuriotts  hberality.  The  spirit  of  liberality  which  now  exists  in 
£agland|  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Jiacpbinism  that  (prevaik^ 
iQiFragice*  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  it  i$  supported  by  fact%.  ,; 
;  By  Jacobinisoiy  I  understand  that  system. of  opinions,  which M^r 
diK^s  its  adniir^^s,  without  any  precise^  object  in  view,^  to  o{^09^, 
iii^ect,  ^^BfAsOf  or  becon^e  i^differejat  to  approved  and  ancient  ftf^ 
stitutions,  under  sfseculative  pretences  of  future  ind^finit^  gpod* 
Th^)  the  French  philpSQphe]^s<  declaimed  in  general  terms  ag^iofti 
jBisorf  h^w  of  goverankent  and  S€>€iety.  Professitig  only  hatred  oi/igr 
pr^on^  regard  for  th^  rig}>tsofma%  and  love  of  liberty  *p4/^ll^' 
lity,  4liey  s^matised  tfaeTriendji  of  truefFeedooiaad.pfc^  s|9^* 
terested,  bigoted  upholders  oif  tyranny,  prejud)Gexar|4^(^]^;tC|:^|| 
8S»  tlifgt.eHttiA'ies  ^4^  ]|Mim«^,Tace>  ^nd  unworthy  $9  \wf .->§«*?'*« 
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aa  the  sovereign)  who  was  the  chief  object  of  attack)  maintained 
his  power,  their  visionary  plans  of  universal  philanthropy  were  con- 
adered  as  "  fancy  s  fairy  frostwork/'  or  as  the  day-dreams    of 
an  amiable  philosophy.    The  benevolent  were  captivated,  and  for 
some  time  even  the  most  reasonable  men  were  unwilling  that  the 
pleasing  images  should  disappear.   The  poison  spread,  till  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  alienated  from  their  written  laws.  By  slow 
degrees,  Jacobinism  began  to  show  itself  in  a  new  form.  Hailed  as 
the  day  star  of  liberty  and  peace,  it  streamed  as  a  meteor  through 
the  political  horizon,  '<  perplexing  monarchs,''  and  shaking  from  its  . 
horrid  train  «<  pestilence  and  war."   Appealing  to  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  and  insidiously  separating  the  people  from  their  govern- 
ment, by  declaring  war  with  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottage, 
it  inflicted  on  the  existing  race  of  man  unheard-of,  intolerable  evils. 
In  the  midst  of  groans,  tears,  and  mourning,  its  visionaries  looked 
to  the  future,  and  jpromised  to  their  victims  millennial  felicity. 
«<  Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down,"   the  dagger  was 
concerned,  till  it  was  buried  in  the  heart. 

Is  there  no  parallel  ?  Are  not  sounding  phrases,  plausible  objects, 
and  plans  of  extensive,  universal  good,  the  only  means  by  which 
great  agitation  of  the  public  mind  is  produced,  while  a  {)roportion- 
ate  reverence  for  the  laws  is  no  where  excited  ?  Do  not  our  reli- 
gious philosophers  talk  loudly  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  candor 
and  liberality,  using  every  term  as  a  watchword  ?  We  cannot  object 
to  words,  but  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  applied.  The  levelling 
expressions  adopted  in  our  country,  however  apparently  defensible, 
are  intended  in  the  worst  and  most  objectionable  sense.  The  amal- 
gamation of  sects,  which  prevents  and  annihilates  all  exclusive  at- 
tachment to  the  Established  Church,  is  recommended  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  and  sanctioned  even  by  some  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Realm.  We  are  invited  to  consider  ourselves  as  Bible  Christians,  and 
members  of  the  Universal  Church.  Quaker,  Calvinist,  Arminian^ 
Methodist,  and  Anabaptist,  all  are  Bible  Christians,  all  are  members 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  all  would  deride  the  man,  who  would 
insinuate  the  propriety  of  their  becoming  less  attached  to  their  pe- 
culiar tenets.  The  Church  alone  is  refused,  by  these  several  sects, 
the  exclusive  allegiance  and  attachment  of  her  sons.  This  is  bigotry, 
this  is  intolerance !  The  French  Reyolutionists,  by  advancing  new, 
]ii  opposition  to  long-established  doctrines,  eflFected  that  disunion 
in  their  country,  which  after  many  years  of  silent  progress  termi- 
nated in  civil  war.  So  will  the  liberal  projects  of  the  day  prove  the 
downfall  of  our  existing  institutions,  unless  we  separate  the  useful 
4(om  the  plausible,  and  unite  fidelity  to  our  establishments  with 
zeal  for  Christianity. 

NeutxaUty  is  impossible  in  the  great  questions  of  religion  and 
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politics.  All  that  is  not  for  the  Church,  must  in  some  measure  be 
against  it.  The  people  have  been  once  alienated  from  the  Est^^blish- 
ment,  and  the  State  fell  with  its  best  defender.  Is  it  entirely  impos-^ 
sible  that  these  events  may  recur?  that  the  same  pretensions  to  fer- 
vent piety,  and  the  continued  repetition  of  popular  objections*  mti^y 
again  induce  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  withdraw  frdm  her  corn*) 
munion  ?  Can  a  minority  uphold  the  Church  ?  Are  our  very  States^ 
men  so  exclusively  its  friends,  as  to  give  us  implicit  confidence  ta 
their  vigilance  ?•  The  Nobility  and  Gfentry  are  too  much  interested. 
in  the  happiness  of  their  posterity,  to  be  indifferent  to  these  ques-^ 
tions.  The  friends  of  the  Establishment  in  these  classes  of  the 
community  are  numerous  and  active ;  and  if  modern  liberality, 
lukewarmness,  and  candor  should  prevail,  many  an  honorable 
head  would  fall  in  its  defence.  As  a  'spiritual  society,  the  Church 
can  never  perish  :  as  the  ally  of  the  State,  the  best  promoter  of  loy- 
ahy,  peace,  and  truth,  its  sun  may  set.  I  trust,  in  that  hour  when 
the  world  would  see  with  consternation  the  overthrow  of  the  pu- 
rest and  best  form  of  professed  Christianity,  its  ministers  and  ad- 
herents may  be  found  faithful.  When  its  last  beam  of  glory  shall 
cease  to  adorn  our  politi&l  horizon,  at  once  will  depart  the  strength 
of  our  present  mode  of  government,  our  prosperity  at  home,  ancl*. 
possibly,  after  an  anxious  and  feverish  struggle,  our  superiority  and 
power  abroad.  .  > 

I  have  thus  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  ' 
important  considerations.  I  now  address  myself  more  particulary'  to 
the  disunited  Clergy.  I  entreat  ttfeir  attention,  while  I  propose  an 
adequate  remedy  for  our  ecclesiastical  evils.  It  is  an  admirable  max- 
im of  the  common  law,  that  for  every  wrong  there  exists  a  remedy; 
The  evil  is  always  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  law,  the  remedy  to  be 
found  in  the  law.  This  maxim  is  equally  applicable  to'  the  govenv: 
ment  of  the  Church.  Our  evils  originate,  not  in  departure  front 
the  letter,  but  from  disregard  to  the  spirit  of  that  episcopal  law,  to^ 
which  we  have  sworn  obedience.  Episcopacy,  rightly,  under- 
stood, as  appointed  by  God,  ^nd  binding  all  who  acknowledge  it$ 
authority  to  certain  known  duties,  is  our  sole  remedy  for  present' 
evils,  iind  our  best  defence  against  future  dangers. 

The  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants:  that  is,  we  believe 
no  doctrine  which  is  not  fully  proveable  from  Scripture ;  we  re^ 
ceive  no  rites,  or  customs,  or  government,  contrary  toSctipture.  But! 
on  what  grounds  do  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word*  oF 
God  ?  Both  on  their  external  and  internal  evidence.  Precisely  dft* 
the  same  grounds  do  we  hold  Episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  appoitrtr- 
ment.  Its  external  evidence  is  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
its  universal  adoption  in  every  country  where  Chlififtifmityhas  beett 
planted.  It^  internal  evidence  is  its  subserviencytothe  promotion 
of  pure  Christian  knowledge,  and  its  suitableness  to  every  form  of 
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ciTil  psffemmen%  especiadly  tbe  idonarchicail.  We  believe  digit  thfi 
same  Ood  who  appomted  a  government  for  the  Patriarchal  afll^'l^e- 
yktca  I  dispensations,  would  likewise  ordain  a  regular  goTemmertf  ior 
the  Christian  Chtirch*  And  we  have  no  reason  to  conchide  that  tiUp 
Almighty  concealed  this  government  from  the  Apostles,  the  prinii* 
tive  Christians,  the  confessors,  and  the  martyrs,  to  be  first  discovered- 
by  Calvin,  to  be  afterwards  improved  into  Independency,  and  &ial^ 
If  polished  into  Methodism.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Sofm  and  discipline,  which  «  always,  every  where,  and  by  all  Chtir- 
tian  societies,"  has^been  received,  without  one  single  exception,  from 
the  age  of  Christ  to  the  fifteenth  century  after  his  crucifiixion.  HiafT 
is,  we  maintain  Episcopacy; 

1  am  writing  to  Clergymen^  to  men^who  are  well  acquainted  whh 
the  whole  tenor  and  scope  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of*  Ep&co- 
pacy$  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove: to  them- that  di^ 
practice  of  the  Apostles  was  the  law  of  Christ.  Yet  ilfis  e$Bentitl  td 
tte  strength  of  the  argument,  to' mark  well  the  bulwarks,  and  those 
immoveaMe  cofumns,  on  whic^  the  fabric  of  diocesan  EftisdOpacf 
i»  supported* 

As  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Fa%er,so.wf^e  the  Apostles  contmis^ 
stoned  by  their  Divine  Master.  "  Their  original  powers  which  Wer% 
after Y^tdi^eaiarged,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Seventy  ^  a  cir« 
cumetilllQe  evidently  proving  an  imparity  among  the  first  minlstens 
6f  religK>tiV  Aft^r  the  Ascension  we  find  the  Apostles  pex^mptoiily 
eommandingi  censuring,  and  appre^ving^  They  ordained  Ptiestis 
dnd  DeaconS)  they  visited  ^  the  Cnurches^  and  confirmed  the  menri* 
bers  of  the  Christian  congregations  previously  baptised*  They  iHni. 
dicated  their  authority,  and  exerted  their  power  over  extemive  thicts 
of  country*  In  their  miraculous  gifts  they  have*  no  successors:  But 
as  every  law  of  God  must  continue  as  long  as  the  necessity' e^ftdr 
for  which  that  law  was  originally  given ;  and  as  authority  was  ddesi 
gated  ix>^  the  Apostles  for  this  simple  reason,  that  without  subo¥« 
dinalnon  there  can  be  no  society  5  it  is  plain  the  duration  of  autho^i 
rity  must  be  coeval  with  the  Christian  Churchy  or,  in  other  wordsi 
will  end  only^with  the  present  dispensation  of  Christ. 

Yet  while  the^fficfes  were  preserved  separate; *so  little' was  tW 
distinction  of  nanies  regarded  in  th^e  primitive  age,  that  even  Christ 
hihiself  is  caUed'Apostle  and  High  Priest,  BJshop  and  P^stot; 
Mihister  or  Deaeon.  It  is  certain  the  name  of  Bishop  and  Presby- 
te*  weape  indiscriminlttely  applied  to  the  samepetsoh.  l^e.  Apos'- 
tleslihems^lves  were  known  by  the  common  nanie'  of  Disc^e^,' 
wMeh.  was  equally  supplied  to  all  the  followers  of  Chtist^  yet  it  is 
^sfident  from  Seripture,  that  not  ^U  the  Disdples  censtred,  draaified; 
aildYoaitfiffnied«  Thi»oflees  were^iitinct,  the1iattietxJiAmon.'<The 
E^scApal  imitmvm^  &i»Ap<mlH  Wett  for  •  some  tlnie  dfstih- 
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gittshed  \xf:  thi&  tide,  mrhich  was  gradually  ^^clined  through  )nt- 
miiity  \  iaiul  ^e  term  Bishop,  though  at  first  ased  in  pommon  witk ' 
Presbyter,  w^s  at  length  confined  to  designate  the  apostolic  offite 
and  powers.     That  Timothy  and  Titus  were  invested  by  St.  Paul 
with  episcopal  authority^  is  fully  proved  from  the  Epistles  addressed 
to  them.     They  are  charged,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  toexe^ 
cute  those  duties. which  appertained  only  to  the  apostolical  offiee. 
The  testimony  of  the  fathers  of  that  age,   with  the  universal  ^^n« 
current  evidence  of  all  writers,  evp;n  among  the  factions  and  here* 
sies>  from  that  period  till  the  time  of  Calvin,  abundatitly  prove 'the 
trudi  of  the  aphorism,  that  without  a  Bishop  there  can  be  no  Chureh. 
Some  expressions  in  Jerome  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  this  general 
maxim :  yet  this  author  acknowledges,  that  St.  Mark,   who  died 
six  years  before  St.  Peter^  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria.     Other  au- 
thors of  the  early  agea  have  related  the  succession  of  Bishops  in  se^ 
vef^l  dioceses,,  finom  the  time  of  the  Apostl/ea^till  their  day*  Ignatius 
at  Antioch,  James  at  Jerusalem,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  with  many: 
others,  were  Bishops  while  the  Apostles  were  still  attrew  They  were 
Ordained  by  the  Apostles,  and  exercised  Episcopal  power.    The 
CQomiand  of  Ignatius«^<<  let  nothing  be  done  without  the' Bishop, 
of  all  that,  appertains  to  the  Church" — ^iB  the  common  language 
of  Clemens^  and  the  Fathers  of  that  .period.     In  the  Epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hebrews,  they  are  enjoined  « to  obey  those.wfao  ii^d 
the  rule  over  them,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls/^'     Tibecivfl 
magistrate  did  not  watch  for  their  souls,  <*'as  they  that  must*  give 
account;"  he  refers  totheir  spiritual  rulersj  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  the  .ecclesiastical  magistrates  and  guides  of  the  people. 

From  that  time  till  the  present.  Episcopacy  has  been  the  mo^ 
general  Church  Government ;  and  every  argument*  biK>ught  against 
this  mode  of  discipline  hasbeen  repeatedly  and  satisfactorily  refuted^:  ^ 
1%  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  that  Episcopaey 
could  have  been  an  innovation.  The  questiotf  rather  is,  what'  ou^ 
to  be  .the  amplication  of  our  belief  in  this  divine  institution,  to  thfe 
controversiesof  the  dayj  .      . 

As  the  great  head  ^  of  the  Church  vhas  done  nothing  in  vain,  we 
nxttSt  conclude  that  theeffisct  to  be  produced  by  this  institution  was 
intended  to  be  proportionate  to  the '.design.  Episcopacy  is^tlie 
scaffolding,  of  that  Church,  viduch  eannot  be  perfected,  tilt  ^<tfad 
top  stone  be  raised  with  the  shoutings  of  grace,  grate  unto  \k^ 
Though  neither  the  sound  of  the  axe  nor  the  hammer  is  to  be 
heard,  a  scaffolding  is  necessary  till  <<  th&buildicig^  fitly  framed  t04 
g^therr  growedt  up  a  complete  and  holy 't«$in(}]et6.the/  Loedf.^^ 
EpisGOf^cy  is  a  spiiitttal  gov^niment^adi^ifii^l^^iy  S|Mritoahiie»^ 
for  spiritual  purpo^fs.  lu  «hief  objfa  is  t|R&  uoibh  ctf*4lit  GSiuith^ 
by  the  pzcmntion*  of  heresies  wttl|Biut  aai  idbioRip^liin.    M  die 
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principles  of  legislation  are  the  same,  whether  in  religion  or  politics^ 
we  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  the  >  obligations  imposef) 
on  tts.  by  Episcopacy  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  civil  government* 
Episcopacy  is  to  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  what  civil  govern- 
ment is  to  the  world.     The  earth  is  divided  into  countries  and  dis- 
tricts ruled  by  independent  legislatures,  each  following  its  own  sys- 
tem d  polity*  and  hU  bound  together  by  the  common  law  of  na- 
tions.    The  universal  visible  Church,  in  the  same  manner,  is  divid- 
ed into  Christian  Societies,  independent  of  each  other,  and  all  ce- 
mented as  the  parts  of  &  beautiful  temple,  by  the  common  law  of 
Scripture.     In  this  only  lies  the  diflference :  every  state  may.  fol- 
low a  separate  system  of  internal  polity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  situation,,  the  circumstances  of  its  people,  the  extent  of  its  com-: 
merce,  the  character  of  its  enemies,    and  other  considerations.  * 
But  in  a  Church,  as  man  is  always  the  same,  subject  to  the  same 
wants,  temptations,  and  passions,  aspiring  to  the  same  heaven,  and- 
pursuing  the  sai^e  objects,  the  common  founder  of  all  Churches 
appointed  one  unchangeable  system  of  polity.     Many  counsellors 
in  a  State  form  a  legislature,  many  Bishops  a  hierarchy.     The  le- 
gislature of  every  nation  must  have  a  Sovereign,  by   whatever 
name  he  may  be  knoWn  j  the  hierarchy  of  every  Church  must  like- 
wise own  a  superior.     The  private  opinion   of  a  senator  is  never 
made,  the  rule  of  obedience  to  a  State,  neither  is  the  private  opinion 
of  an  individual  Bishop  the  standard  of  Christian  faith.     The  uni- 
ted wisdom  only  of  a  legislature^  founded  upon  ancient  laws,  pos- 
sesses that  authority  which  demands  obedience  from  the  people^  so 
does  the  united  wisdom  of  the  superiors  of  a  Church  require  obe- 
dience from  the  Clergy.     And  as  a  subject,  though  he  conform  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  may  depart  widely  from  its*  spirit  and  mean- 
ing 5  so  may  a  Clergyman,  by  deviating  from  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
fessional vows,  cause  reproach  or  indifference  to  that  Zion  whose 
prosperity  he  is  bound  to  secure.     More  is  ever  implied  than  can' 
be  expressed,  both  in  the. political  compact  between  a  civil  govern- 
ment and  its  people,   and   in  the  religious  compact   between  a 
Church  and  its  members.     To  be  a  good  subject  requires  not  only 
obedience,  but  activity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  country  :  and  • 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  faithful  servant  of  God  not  to  be  contented 
with  simple   conformity  to  .his  Church,  but  to  be  zealous  for'  its 
honor  and  union.  .  '  . .  •  v 

This  parallel  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  illus- 
trates the  precise  degree  of  that  ;obedience  which  is  required  from 
the  Clergy  by  the  Church.  Obedience  consists  in  the  submission  of 
individMat  to  public  opinion^  as  required  by  the  law  to  which  we  have 
sworn  compliance*  Thus  a  member  of  a. senate  ought  not  to  consi- 
der himelf  in  that,  indii^idual  capiacity  only,  but  as.a  monberof  :|' 
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iia^al  btfdjr.  A  i^Mier  b  Mt  to  regadrd  himself  n  i  milttary  iniU^ 
iddual^  to  pursue  his  own  plant  of  battle^  encaii[q>inent)  tmi  siege.  A 
et^ymn  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  individual,  With  Ilbettj  te  pursutf 
his  own  peculiar  theotks  of  promoting  ^e  cause  ofOhfist|4ii 
is  required  to  submit  all  his  plans  to  the  government  of  tiief 
(^itrchi  The  uniform  result  of  thi^  sacrifice* of  individuri  opbiionp 
to  general  expediency,  constitutes  the  stremgA  of  nationSf  iim . 
discipline  of  armies,  the  union  of  Churthes«  Patriotism  in  a  sub- 
•ject,  Oourage  in  a  soldier,  piety  in, a  clergyman,  ate  charaoteftstiiK 
and  necessary  virtues  $  but  they  become  injurious  instead  of  belief 
fieisl^  unieos  controlled  by  the  iMitbority  to  which  they  are  t<espec^ 
d^ly  subject.  •  »  - 

Such  is  the  theory  df  obedience.  Its  practice  is<  equally  dein' 
As^  a  soldier  is  stationed  to  one  paftieular  spoti  to  attend  to  one^ 
well  known  dutv,  l>y  th^  performance  of  which,  he  coiiir]fotiti»S>  to* 
the  victory,  so  do  the  clergy  contribute  most  to  the  advancement 
of  Christianity,  when  they  confine  theit  exemione  to  their  ow» 
Sphere  of  action.  The  curate  to  his  curacy,  the  beneficed  ckrgy^ 
man  to  his  benefice,  the  bishop  to  his  diocese^  To  meet  in  petty 
councils  with  the  various  sects  of  dissenters  for  eccIesiikSliCftC 
purposes :  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical  acdon,  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  interests-  of  the  Chureh,  is  wrong  in  principle^  and^ 
dierefbre  in  practice.  It  is  Ae  substitution  of  ad  imagwmtjf  fOf  a 
^nbWA  duty^  It  originates  in-  error,  it  ends  in  scUsm. 
-  <^  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;"  I  am  sensible  of  the  un-* 
popularity  of  my  ai^gument,  but  I  appeal  to^  the  Scripture*  When 
Christ  appointed  the  apostles  and  die  seventy  to  their  high  office, 
he  Itmited  and  defined-  their  dutiies*  Aoly  and  excellent  as  his 
disciples  were,  they  were  not  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion. 
Without  this  liinitatlon  even  error  and  schism  might  have  spiH^' 
among  the  apostles  themselves.  Christ  himself  did  not  preai^h  to 
the  Gemileis,  and  the  reason  ie  assigned  \  (<I  ant  not  sent  but  to  tfaff> 
tost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.''  Undoubtedly  he  wished  the 
eonversion  of  the  Gentiles,  but  by  this  confonmty  to  his  Fadier^t 
will  he  left  an  example  to  his  ministers  to  limit  iheir  exertions  tu 
dieir  known-  duties.  After  his  Ascension,  when  the  mifacutouft 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  poured  out  abundantly  on  the  di$cipleS|t 
diey  were  taught  to  consider  diemselves  as  members  of  oltjk  body; 
T%e  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand.  Were  to  know  their  station.  TM 
health  of  the  spiritual  body  was  only  to  be  preserved  by  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  ail  it^  menibers.  The  deacon^ 
could  fiot  exercise  the  presbyteral,  or  the  priest  the  sacerdotfil' 
duties.  To  one  was  given  the  power  to  worit  miracles,  to  another 
dke^ft  of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation  of  '/tongues,  and  . 
•^  on  through  all  the  supernatufai  endovments.    ,The  prophet 
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attended  td  kit  pro^iesying;  he  thtt  txof^f  oii'  his ,  teadui^  i  lie 
Uiat  ministered,  on  his  deaconthip  or  ministry.  Each  admiais* 
tered  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  opportunity.  The  same  Spint  atilL 
governs  the  Church;  curates,  pastors,  and  bishops,  have,  their 
respective  stations  allotted  to  them  by  a  wise,  over-raling  Provi* 
dence,  and  they  are  individually  called  upon  to  perform  the  pei- 
C^Uar  duties  of  their  station. 

Sp  prjBvalent  is  the  supposition  that  no  argument  in  reUgiws 
discussion  is  to  be  drawn  from  other  sources  than  the  Bible>  that 
I  very  unwillingly  omit  the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  Clemens, 
Cyprian,  and  others,  to  the  nature  of  the  obedience  required  from 
a  clergyman.  To  quote  the  apostolic  canons  would  bring  on  me 
levere  ridicule,  though,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of 
their  genuineness,  the  greater  part  camiot  be  Isiter  than  the  fovith 
Cigitury ;  and  they  are  a  valuable  collection  of  documents,  iUiis6»- 
tire  of  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church*  I  shall 
therefore  omit  all  authorities  of  this  kind,  and  proceed  to  the.«n» 
quiry,  how  the  principle,  thus  advanced,  that  a  clergyman  is  never 
to  con^der  himself  an  ecclesiastical  imlividual,  wtu  apply  to  the 
popular  societies  ? 

That  a  single  bishop,  or  that  several  bishops  have  united  dieoi- 
selves  to  a  society,  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  its  claims  to  our 
patronage :  it  must  be  sanctioned  by  tike  v^Me  Church  in  Us  eotfo^ 
rate  farm.  Of  course,  I  would  be  understood  Xx^  speak  of  Eccle- 
siastical societies  only  ;.and  the  two  which  more  imme<Uately  pre- 
sent diemselves  to  our  notice  are  the  BiUe  Society  and  the  Chittch 
Missionary  Society. 

The  first  objecs  of  the  Bible  Society  is  the  dispersion  of  Bibles 
at  home.  This  is  our  duty  as  Christians :  and  our  Church  has 
amply  provided  the  means  of  distributing  them  to  every,  poor 
family  m  the  kingdom.  The  Bible  Society  was  not  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  enable  clergyni^en  to  fulfil  this  jmrtof  their  duty.  Now, 
^  all  influence  is  power,  and  as  influence  is  created  by  money,  do 
I  not,  by  contributing  donations  to.  this  unnecessuy  society, 
increase  the  infldence  and  power  of  an  association,  a  great  majority 
of  whose  members  oppose  themselves  to  the  Church.  Are  not 
my  trifde  duties,  as  subject,  churchman,  and  chrisHan,  admiraUy 
united  by  obedience  to  that  episcopal  law,  which  commands*  loe 
to  keep,  within  my  own  sphere,  at  the  same  time  that  I  support 
that  society  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  whole  Church,  and  whioh 
enables'  every  parochial  minister  to  supply  his  own  parish  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  its.  new  and  florishing  rival  ?  Our  Church 
adopts  in  her  homilies  the  strongest  language,  in  entreating  and 
exhorting  her  people  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  dierefore^  it 
certainly  cannot. .be  considered  as  the  enemy  of  the  Bibh^  when 
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pvoTidaig  for  the  wants  of  her  poorer  members  on  her  own .  pho.  . 
Neither  can  those  clergymen  be  esteemed  hostile  to  die  Scttptnre^ 
who  support  that  mode  of  distribttting  the  Bible  which  maintains 
tbt  inittence  of  an  Episcopal  establishment..  The  Bible  Society 
was  not  essential  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  ;  for  the  Bible  was^ 
and  iMf  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  distributed  by  the  authocised 
minister  in  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom..  The  Bible  Society  was 
BOt  essential  to  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  for  that  cause  is 
identified  in  Enghnd  with  the  wel&ire  of  the  establishment*  <.Buk 
the  Bible  Society  mis  essential  to  the  Dissenters,  for  it  has  afaunp- 
dsuidy  increased  their  interest  and  confirmed  their  power.        .    . 

My  Christian  brethren,  let  me  seriously  ask  of  you,  has  the 
honor  of  God  been  truly  promoted  by  this  schism-maldfig  para- 
phcrnaha  of  speeches,  associations,  and  district  divisions  i  Cannot 
we  distribute  Bibles  to  the  African  or  Hindoo  without  increasing 
the  political  dangers^ of  the  country?  Cannot  the  Bible  be  distri* 
bu^  among  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and.free,  without  the  mH* 
diinery  of  the  Bible  Society  ?  Will  the  kingdom  of 'Christ  be  really 
exteiidedby  this  strange  and  unnaitural  combination  of  truth  and 
error  ?  This  heterogeneous  union  is  not  certainly  absolutely 
requisite  to  distrSmte  Bibles  at  home.  Whether  it  is  essential  to 
.enable  us  to  disperse  BiUes  abroad,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
decided  by  our  examinii^  the  claims  of  the  Church  Missioniury 
Society. 

This  is  a  body  of  professed  churchmen,  animated  with  zeal  for 
the  best  cause,  the  universal  propagation  of  the  Gospel..  Believing 
with  many,  that  the  signs  of  the  times  announce  the  near  approach 
of  diat  miUentkial  period,  ^<  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  witli 
the  lamb,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the*  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  they  have  united  to  send  mission- 
aries into  remote  and  barbarous  countries.  Undoubtedly,  they 
meant  to  do  well.  But  how  can  that  churchman  apj^rove  their 
eociety,  who  understands  and  practices  the  demands  of  an  Episco- 
pal  Church  ?  They  have  sacrilegiously  appointed  laymen  to  ex- 
#rtiSf  the  holy  functions  of  the  priesthood.  They  have  commis- 
^ned  some  to  preach  in  our  cc^onies  which  are  under  the  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London.  Others  are.: sent  to 
filaces  not  within  our  dominions.  The  London  Alisstonary  Society, 
S^  body  of  pious  dissenters,  have  at  length  been  partly  successful^ 
u  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  other  stations ;  yet. if  the  advan* 
taige  these  societies  have  rendered  to  the  heathen  were  tenfold,  it  . 
is  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  withhold  from  them  our  support^and 
eonetion,  for  this  scriptural  reason  :.^i^  keatken  must  be  comerted 
w  that  manner  stsccessfidfy  pursued  by  the  Apostlest  and  therefore 
cmma$ididbyGoi.    The  prophecy  which  has  foretold  the  uni- 
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yenai  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  will  be.adcomplidied  by  diiracttlcmr 
or  human  means  :  most  probablf  by  the  iatt^  But  undl  \wiif 
receite  an  additional  rerelation  to  assure  us  that  we  are  permittiM 
to  deviate  from  die  apostolic  plan,  we  must  belieiee  the  hiaidieii* 
will  be  converted  by  our  following  this  plan,  and  no  others 
'  Hie  command  of  our  Saviour  was  express :  ^  Go  ye  into  aH 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatureL"  The 
manner  in  which-  the  apostles  executed  tlm  command  is  related 
ilk  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the. 
subsequent  periods.  They  preached  to  all  nations^  they  ordainei 
others  to  the  same  duty^  I  should  but  insult  the  learned  cferg^. 
to  #hom  I  write,  if  I  attempted  to  demonstrate  what  is  so  Dftdl 
known  and  believed  by  them  all ;  that  in  these  early  .  ages  of 
Christianity  no  man  dared  to  preach  to  die  people  unless  he  wo^ 
duly  authorised  and  set  apart  for  that  sacred  function^  The  unity 
of  the  Church  was  complete.  AH  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
mind.  The  people  were  obedient  to  their  ^hitual  pastors^  asd 
dlW  pastors  confined  diemselves  to  the  distinct  and  peculiar  .office 
to  whiiih  they  had  beien  ordained.  The  decrees  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  were  received  by  all  the  societies  where  Su  Paul  and 
Others  had  preached;  and  this  uhanimous  reception  proves  the 
hatrniony  subsisting  among  the  whole  visible  Churchy  so  long  as 
every  man  confined  his  exertions  to  his  allotted  station.  By  idus 
simple  means,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gospA 
spt^ad  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  dirou^  the  hiabikable  wo'dd  : 
^  India  and  Abyssinia  on  the  eastern,  to  Spain  and  Britain  on  ths 
t^estem  side  of  Jerusalem.  Everywhere  and  always  the  apostles 
preached  the  Gospel,  ordained  faithful  men,  and  establidied  £pi». 
Copal  government. 

Never,  at  that  period,  was  the  monstrous  proposition  defended^ 
that  every  individual  might  preach  the  Gospel  who  felt  a  strong 
inctitiation  so  to  do.  Never  was  a  society  of  laymen  and  eocle» 
slastics  then  permitted  to  send  unordained  incompeteht  xeabis 
into  the  vineyard  of  the  Church :  much  less  was  it  cdniide  redde*- 
fensible  that  societies  so  composed  should  send  out  the  SdripMvs 
without  their  interpreter,  or  commission  the  self^ppointed  to  M^ 
bor  in  those  places  already  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  contrdL  I 
woiifd  follow  the  example  of  these  primitive  rimes.  I'  woukL.nbt 
dierefore,  support  the  society  which  does  nothing  more  thak'disp'' 
tribute  the  Scripture  abroad^  and  makes  no  pnivision  for  the  dtor 
means  of  grace,  for  the  admimstradon  of  the  sacrantemsi  tbepuW 
lie  worship,  and  the  expounding  the  word  of  God.  Neitbn^  as 
a  Christian,  can  I  support  the  error,  which  intrudes  itjB*  unordaillcd 
missionaries  into  those  regions  aheady  subjected  to  Episeoptl  .js^ 
risdicdon.    Both  plans  are  anti-seriptural :  both,  are  stldbineniv«t4if 
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4mif\%ne,  wd  totally  incompetent  to  pirpetuaU  whatever  isolated 
^ood  tkey  nay  at  6rst  accomplish. 

In  the  apostolic  age,  security  was  given  to  the  Church  for,  the 
fidelity  of  the  minister,  and  his  perseverance  in  the  orthodox  faith. 
He  was  subject  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  and  if  he  departed 
from  the  belief  of  the  Church,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  On 
4he  plan  pursued  by  the  modern  missionary  societies  we  have  no 
seeurity  for  truth :  we^find  no  control  over  preacher  or  hearer. 
If  die  missionary  depart  from  his  own  professed  principles,  or  froih 
<irh^  {)tinciples  professed  by  those  who  have  paid  his  charges  and 
.sent  him  into  the  vineyard, — who  8hall;depose  him  from  his  office^ 
,or  censure  his  prpceedings  i   He  acknowledges  no  authority,  be 
^submits  to  no  master,  he  has  no  guide  but  his  own  private  interpvr- 
«atton  of  Scripture.    Would  St.  Paul,  were  he  now  on  eartih» 
sanction  this  mode  of  acting  ?  He  commanded  that  elders  be  or- 
dained in  every  city ;  he  charged  his  son  in  the  faith  to  reprove, 
f^huke;  exhort ;  he  directed  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order ;  that  is,  he  established  discipline  in  the  Churches.     Can 
'we  then  imagine  that  we  act  conformably  with  his  plan,  when  we 
siend  fordi  missionaries,  without  any  lawful  power  to  enforce  re<* 
'bul^s,  t>r  charges,  or  exhortations  i    The  very  missionaries  them- 
'96ives  may  become  heathen,  and  what  Church  authority,  or  bishop, 
-dhtti}  intrude  on  their  liberty  of  conscience  ? 

Christianity,  in  its  most  cdrrupced  form,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  cruelties,^  the  superstitions,  the  abominations  of  heathenism  $ 
*fet  we  do  not  support  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
-Church,  because  we  think  that  those  missionaries  propagate  error. 
At  the  same  time  we  ackowledge  their  zeal  and  their  devotedness  ; 
they  preach  much  of  truth,  they  accomplish  much  good".  The  ' 
-same'  general  objection  which  prevents  a  member  of  tlie  Church 
•df  ^England  from  supporting  a  papal  mission,  applies  equally  to  all 
^he  modem  popular  societies.  They  all  do  much  good  ;  but  on 
^account  of  some  error,  either  in  their  constitution  or  doctrine, 
^e'dedline  our  sanction  and  approbation.  Tet  our  .duty  is  still 
•dlear  t  as  Christians  we  are  bound  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
Teligion  through  the  whole  world.  How  are  we  to  proceed  ? 
-  As  Christians,  cfaiirchmen,  and  subjects,  we  are  required  to 
^eentdb^te  to  the  propagation  of  liiie  Gospel,  in  that  manner  which 
tiiuUI  best  ^nite  the  duties  implied  by  these  relations.  If  no  society 
oft  pre^nt  exists -by  subscribing  to  which  we  may  unite  these 
duties,  rather  &an  adopt  any  one  of  our  popular  associations  we 
are  required 'to  form  another.  As'  l^am  arguing  the  point  on  a 
g^tiefd  ptitltipley  I  shall  not  consider  myself  as  the  advocate  of 
liny  partie^lar^eeeiety  :  but  as  the  dtaim»  ef  the  Bible  and  Church 
Misi^ionairy  Societies  have  been  exaniinedi  aqd  foimd  wantmgt  I 
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shall  consider  the  claims  of  that,  which  has  now  been  formed  for 
a  century,  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

This  is  a  chartered  body,  established  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Christianity  among  our  colo^ 
nies.  These  present  a  wide  field  for  missionary  exertions,  and  it  is. 
possible  we  should  do  better  if  we  first  confined  our  labors  to  ovx 
own  dominions ;  on  the  same  principle  of  action  which  induced 
both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  preach  to  the  Jews  before  they  Went 
among  the  Gentiles.  By  supporting  the  society  we  unite  our  triirie 
duties.  As  subjects,  we  should  violate  no  law,  infringe  no  custom, 
t>fFend  no  authority,  for  it  is  a  chartered  body.  As  churchmen, 
yre  should  encourage  neither  schism,  indifference,  nor  error :  we 
should  promote  the  cause  of  the  Establishment  and  maintain  its 
influence,  for  this  Society  is  approved  and  supported  by  all  the 
bishops  of  England.  As  Christians,  we  should  fulfil  our  duty  of 
sending  out  the  word  of  God,  with  its  authorised  interpreter^  to 
many  millions  of  heathens. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  Though  I  cannot  for  myself  imagine  the  possibility 
of  an  objection  to  this  society,  I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  the  millions  of  unconverted  heathens  now  subject 
to  our  power  are  too  few  for  the  exercise  of  that  enlightened  boie- 
volence  which  would  embrace  the  word.  How  ought  we  to  pro- 
ceed, if  such  be  our  conviction  ? 

The  conduct  I  would  recommend  in  this  case  to  our  rich  and 
great  men,  is  drawn  from  two  admirable  precedents.  One,  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  the  other,  the  example  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  reign  of  William. 

When  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  so  united  that  all  its  mem- 
bers were  «  of  one.  heart  and  one  soul,''  they  that  were  enabled  to 
contribute  to  the  good  of  others  brought  their  donations  an4  hid 
them  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  Whatever  benefit  they  proposed  to 
accomplish,  their  intentions,  their  plans,  and  their  revenues  were 
submitted  to  the  Church  in  its  corporate  form.  Individual  exer* 
tions  were  combined  for  the  common  good,  and  referred  to  thedisr 
posal  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  There  was  no  liberals  can- 
did union  with  error.  There  were  no  half  measures  to  secure  the 
applause  of  the  people,  and  preserve  a  nominal  respect  for  the 
Apostles,  while  by.  utter  indifference,  to  their  authority  divisions 
were  promoted  in  the  Church.  They  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  and  having  but  one  object  they  had  but  one  purse. 

The  second  example  I  would  recommend  to  the  notioe  of  pro- 
fessed churchmen  is  that  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reiga  of  William. 
TbeyfoUowed.the  plan  nf  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.    The  efibrta 
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of  CSmrcfameii^  at  that  period^  were  rather  discountenanced  than 
promoted  by  the  ruling  powers )  yet  at  that  time  some  few  pioiM 
individuals)  pitying  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen  world,  resolved  to 
attempt  some  means  of  extendii^  among  them  the  blessings  of 
civilisation  and  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  However  zealous 
t^ey  were  to  do  good,  they  did  not  presume  to  act  in  ecclesiastical 
afikirs  without  the  sanction  of  their  bishops.  They  obtained  a  char- 
ter for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  protection  of  their 
government  and  their  Church.  Our  duty  therefore  is,  either  to 
support  their  society,  or  acting  upon  their  plans;  to  obtain  Episcopal 
authority  for  the  extension  of  that  charter.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  this  latter  mode  of  proceeding  is  unnecessary.  Surely  we  are* 
not  required  to  send  our  missionaries  to  the  strangers  of  Zealand 
and  Polynesia,  when  millions  under  our  own  protection  are  dying 
in  their  ignorance  and  detestable  superstitions  I 

If  the  Church  of  England  were  imited,  its  members  would  un- 
hesitatingly pursue  this  plan  of  benefitting  the  world.  If  ^we  are 
Churchmen,  we  must  act  decidedly  with  our  Church.  Hundreds 
of  diouaands  of  pounds  have  been  collected  in  England  to  bless 
the  world  with  Christian  knowledge.  Tet  how  little  has  been 
done !  Had  these  immense  sums  been  submitted  to  ecclesiastical 
disposal ;  had  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  heathen  been  directed 
by  authority ;  had  pishdps,  priests,  and  deacons  been  establidied 
as  the  infant  societies  required ;  had  one  law  of  faith,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  discipline  been  observed,  supported  hj  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  the  continued  influence  of  Episcopal  power,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  die  pri« 
mitive  ages,  that  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  more  abundantly  crowned  with  the  Divine  Blessing. 

How  incalculable  are  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  diis 
conduct.  «  Example  is  vthe  school  of  mankind,  and  they  will  learn 
in  no  other.*'  The  example  of  many  thousands  of  benevolent  and 
-pious  churchmen,  has  not  hitherto  directed  the  multitude  to  reve- 
rence the  religious  institutions  of  their  country  :  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  consequently  becoming  indifferent  to  their  preservation. 
But  this  union  of  churchmen  would  take  away  this  reproach,  would 
turn  the  course  of  the  public  mind,  and  remove  at  once  the  effects  of 
former  example.  Our  government  would  be  strengthened,  our  laws 
supported i  our  friends  would  be  distinguished  from  our  enemies; 
clergymen  would  cease  to  reproach  each  other,  either  with  luke* 
wannness  or  enthusbsm  i  the  association  with  dissenters  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  which  has  caused  so  much  disunion  in  the  Church, 
would  no  longer  exist.  Much  additional  revenue  would  accrue  to 
the  common  funds  set  apart  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel ; 
since  many  thousandsi  who  now  conscientiously  withhold  their  sCs- 
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•est  to  the  popii}afrft9cietiei»  would  opntribute  to  tlie  W|^rtt)f  a 
chartered  body^  sanctioned  by  pur  Bishops,  and  rendered  respeotahle 
brdie  ^irtueSf  tal^nts»  wealths  and  loyalty  of  iu  adherents.  We 
should  be  united  at  hoine»  and  possess  greater  influence  abroad. 
All  contending  motives  for  future  controversy  On  such  subject^ 
would  be  destroyed.  The  religious  zeal^  which  extends  its  qaie  to 
all  mankindft  would  harmoniie  with  that  jealous  attsichni^m  to  our 
establishment^  which  induces  so  many  of  our  clergy  to  regard  with 
suspicion  every  noveltyi  whether  useful  or  dsuigerovs^  Episcopgcy 
would  be  itrengthenedt  and  our  dangers  lessened.  Churchmen 
would  once  more  consider  themselves  as  brethren.  The  majority 
of  the  people,  instead  of  separating  themselves  from  the  Establish* 
mentf  would  learn  how  to  reconcUe  their  kmm^with  their  ivungh' 
nary  duties,  acting  at  once  as  good  subjects,  sound  churchmeiif 
and  true  christians. 

This  ^n,  my  Christian  brethren,  this  is 'the  conducf  we.  are 
Oalled  upon  to  imitate.  This  is  the  plan,  and  this  alone,  which, 
reconciles  our  duties  as  churchmen,  subjects,  and  Christif^na. 
Unite  your  respected  namen,  your  splendid  lalents,  your^ai^ent 
seal,  your  princdly  liberality^  in  qne  graqd  oblation. on  the  altar  pi 

Cur  Church.  <<  With  singleness  of  eye"  to.  the  glory  of.  Go4» 
tacttve  in  thepromotionoTumoorathpiiie^nd  the  general  weUai?e 
of  »mankind  abroad.  Prqceed  on  the  ,plan  of  the  Apoctles. 
Subimt  the  influence  of  your  power,  yoiM^>w^altfa,  your  rank,  to  the 
ifcttthority  of  your  Church,,  ^nd  ;ict,in  concert  with  your  ecclesiasti- 
cal Superiors.  Lay  your  offerings  at  tb^  Apftstles'  ieet.  Prqcei^ 
as  aft  united  body,  Sesid  out  neither  the  Scripture  nor  the  Mifi^ 
ttonary  on  jour  own  autbf>rityt  Jn .  t^  endeavour  to  please  fif^ 
you.  will  thus  prove  to  the  crowd  who. venerate  and  -  admire  ^pu, 
that  you  are  f  the  friends  of  your  Church,  not  in  agpe^rai^e  and 
profession,  but  in  reality^. .  Squander  no  more  countless  thpueai^ 
m  isolated  iU-directed  attempts  to  dp  good.  £xtend  the*  Qospel  on 
the  apostolic  plan,  and  by  the  close  of  another  century  mapjp^ 
will,  have  as  much  reason  to  ble^s  our  great  apd  gopd  sciountry,,  f^ 
llieir  deliverance  from  mental,  as  they  havj^nowore^^soalo  bless.it 
for  Uieiff  deliveiande  from  political  slswesy. 
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It  ia  generally  acknowledged  by  those  bestacquabted  with  the  sub- 
jecty  that  the  produce  of ourmanufactures  might  l^enearJy  doubled 
10  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the  amount 
of  agricultural  produce  might  be  greatly  increased.  Hence  it  will 
appear  evident  on  reflectioiv  that  all  the  distress  experienced  at 
|iresent  must  be  wholly  owing  to  want  of  management  For  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  as  long  as  the  territory  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food^  all  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  may  be  made  to  enjoy  in  abundance  the  comforts  and 
conveniences,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  provided  their 
energies  are  called  forth  and  properly  directed. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  the  only 
means  by  which  this  can  be  effected,  or  by  which  the  poor  can 
be  either  permanently  or  effectually  benefitted,  is  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  labo/.  But  the  whole  demand  for  labor  can  never 
exceed  the  amount  of  all  the  incomes  in  the  state.  It  is  princi- 
pally therefore  by  increasing  the,  amount  of  income,  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  can  be  increased ;  and  in  fact  one  species  of  in- 
come has  been  increased,  and  is  ^  proposed  to  be  still  farther 
increased,  professedly  for  this  purpose. 

The  effect  it  would  produce  in  benefitting  the  poor  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  labor,  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  Com  Law.  It  was  observed  in  debate,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ponsonby,    ^^  That  tradesmen  ought  not  .to  begrudge  the 
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landholders  the  increased  rent  which  would  be  the  consequence  of 
that  measure,  as  it  would  render  them  better  customers,  bj  in* 
creasing  their  demand  for  the  produce  of  labor ;"  and  Mr.  Curwen 
now  proposes  a  regulation  for  still  further  increasing  the  price  of 
.com,  which  he  says  will  have  the  same  effect.     By  a  new  method 
of  taking  the  averages,  he  thinks  the  price  of  wheat  might  be  in- 
creased  six  shillings  a  quarter;    and  this,  without  noticing  die 
other  classes  of  the  community,  upon  whom  of  course  the  mea- 
sure would   be  equally  burdensome,  he  acknowledges  would  coat  ' 
one  shilling  a  week  to  every  laborer  having  three  children,  or  would 
act  as  a  tax  upon  his  wages,  equal  to  two  pound  twelve  shillings  a 
jeor.     Yet  of  this  he  affirms,  the  laborer  will  have  no  right  to 
complain,  as  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  agriculturists  it  will 
increase    their    demand  for  labor,  and    consequently    raise    the 
price  of  wages.     But  an  increase  of  income  to  any  other  class  ct 
society  would  unquestionably  produce  similar  effects,  and  I  therefore 
most  confidently  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  whether  H 
MTOuld  Aot  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity,   that  society   should   be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laborer  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholder  ?  Whether  it  would 
not  be  more  consonant  both  to  reason  and  justice,  first  to  increase  ' 
the  wages  of  the  laborer,  which,  by  increasing  his  demand,  would 
increase  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  than  first  to  increase 
the  price  of  produce  and  consequently  heighten  the  distress  of  the 
laborer?  Whether  in  short  the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved  in  the 
first  instance  though  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  or  the  riches  of  the 
rich  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  poor ;  even  supposing  that 
the  result  would  prove  equally  advantageous  to  society  at  large? 
Such  however  I  shall  show  would  be  far,  very  far  from  being  the 
case.     Justice  and  expedience  will  in  this  instance  at  least  be  found 
in  perfect  unison.     But  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  neces- 
sary effects  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  society  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  that  is  to  say, 
Ijt,  master  producers  of  every  description  ;     dndly,  laborers ;  and 
Sdly,  consumers,  who  are  neither  roaster  producers  or  laborers : 
and  let  it  further  be  supposed  that  the  aggregate  income  of  eaich 
class  is  equal  to  one  nundred  millions ;  in  that  case,  the  whole 
produce  might  be  sold  for  three  hundred  millions.     But,  as  the 
price  of  all  the  productions  can  never  exceed  the  amount  of  all 
the  incomes,  if  the  price  of  labor  were  reduced  one-half,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  either  the  price  of  commodities  must  be  reduced  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  that    an  equal  proportion  must   remain  un- 
sold,  so  that  the  reduction  would  be  nearly  as  prejudicial  to  the 
jnaster  producers  as  to  the  laborers.     On  the  contrary,  should  the 
wages  of  labor  be  increased  one  half,  or  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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»yi]OBS|  whilst  every  llyag  else  remained  as  hafor^  die  price  of 
^ooifDocJkies  would  be  raised  twenty  per  eent.,  and  oonaequeiitlj 
the  masters  would  be  benefitted  by  the  rise  of  wages,  as  much,  and 
l^rhaps  even  more  than  the  laborers ;  for  an  increase  or  diauno- 
.tion  in  the  demand  .frequently  produces  more  than  a  proportionate 
increase  or  diminution  of  price.  Yet  it  has,  been  asserted^  that 
elftery  rise  of  wages  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  masters !  This, 
•hqwever,  on  the  least  reflection  will  appear  a  most  egregious  mis- 
lake  !  With  as  much  truths  indeed,  might  it  be  asserted,  that  the 
ihties  levied  on  malt,  beer,  spirits,  or  any  other  artides,  were  at  the 
iexpense  of  maisters,  brewers,  distillers,  or  producers  or  venders  of 
itof  other  excisable  commodities !  No,  every  increase  oJF  «t- 
/pense  in  bringing  a  commodity  to  market,  whether  it  arises  from 
taxes,  rent,  profit,  labor,  or  any  other  circumstance,  must,  and 
sJways  does,  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  It  is  indeed 
generally  understood,  that  every  impost  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment, far  from  being  injurious,  is  an  advantage  to  the  dealers,  as 
Ibey  always  make  a  larger  addition  to  the  price  of  the  commodity 
^than  ther  amount  of  the  tax.  •  And  this  they  ard  enabled  to  do  i^ 
a»  effect  of  taxation  that  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  who  have  treated  of  the  subject.  The  indirect  taxes  levied 
by  government  do  not  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  the  incomes  of 
individaais ;  but  they  increa:»e  the  income  of  government,  and  con- 
sequently increase^the  nominal  amount  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  the  state  considered  as  a  whole.  But  the  whole  demand  is 
measured « by  ithe  whole  amount  of  the  income ;  and  the  price, 
every  titing  else  being  equal,  is  regulated  by  the  demand.  It  is  evi- 
dent-therefore  that  by  the  increased  competition  the  consequence 
of  increased  income,  the  prices  must,  or  at  least  may,  be  increased. 
'But  even  if  such  were  not  the  consequence  of  every  increase  of  in- 
come, still  the  immediate  efftocts  of  an  increasjs  of  inoome  from 
labor  would  ngt  be.  in  the  least  doubtful.  For  income  of  any 
^ther  Species  may  be,  and  of  ten.  is,  hoarded  ;  but  income  from  the 
flvages  of  labor  is  immediately  brought  to  market,  and  conse- 
'  quently  its  increase  must 'be*  advantageous  to  dealers  and  producers 
of  all  'descriptions.  Every  increase  indeed  of  wages  acts  as  a 
botinty  on  .production,  and  is.in  truth  the  natural,  and  only  bounty 
that  ought  ever  to  ! be  granted.  Did  master  producers  therefore 
Study  the  interest  of  their  laborers  as  much  as  their  own,  it  would 
evidendy  contribute  to  their  mutual  advantage  and  would  ensure 
the  general  happiness.  But  such  is  never  the  case.  On  the  cop-- 
tnry  every  opportunity  that  offers  for  oppressing  the  laborers  is 
ei^geriy  laid  \\oH  of  by 'the  masters.  No  sooner,  for  example,  ^was 
pence  made 'than  master  ps^ducers  of  all  descriptions,  availing  them- 
sehrea^of  flieincrease  of  the  i^umber  of  laborers,  in  convenience  of 
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the  great  Dumbel-s  discharged  by  government,  made,  in  every  branch 
of  employment,  gi«at  reduetions  in  the  priciB  of  wages*  But  by  liiui> 
leswatng  ^  wages  of  labor,  they  lessened  also  the  demand  fof  tba 
produce  of  labor  of  aU  ^indsy  and  more  especially  for  'i^icultorel' 
produce,  which  consequently  reduced  prices  greatly,  and  was  tbe 
principal  cause  of  all  the  embarrassments  since  complainad  of ;  and 
bence  it  is  evident  that  tbe  masters  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  and 
trifling  advantage,  incurred  a  serious  and  a  permanent  loss,  satha^ 
Aey  were  ultimately  as  much  injured  by  the  measure  as  the  poof 
laborers ;  and  all  the  advantage  remained  with  the  inactive,  porlaoai 
of  the  consumers,  the  only  .class  who  al-e  indeed  either  .inured  hjt 
high  prices  or  pei^manently  benefitted  by  low  prices.  For  as  to  all 
those  who  are  in  active  life,  either  as  agriculturistSi  manufacturers, 
or  producers,  or  dealers  of  any  kind,  it  is  of  very  Hole  CQUsequencv 
what  tbe  actual  state  of  prices  are :  but  a  rising  market  is  always 
encouraging  for  the  dealer;  and  tbe  surest  way.  to  have  a  risings 
market  is  to  give  liberal  wages  to  the  laborer. 
-  Such  is  the  case  in  every  line,,  but  more  especially  to  all  eon- 
eemed  in  agriculture.  For  although  they  are  benefitted  by  th^ 
increase  of  every  species  of  income,  yet  they  are  benefitted  b^^ 
none  aio  directly  or  essentially  as  by  the  increase  of  the  inodme  fmm 
tabor;  For  the  portion  of  every  income  immediately  exchanged 
for  agricultural  produce  will  always  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
whole.  Whilst  the  poorest  class  consume  perb^s  three-fourths  of 
their  iiicomes  in  the  purchase  of  bnead  ;  the  next  class  do  not  con** 
Mime  moi-e  than  one4ialf ;  the  next  perhaps  not  more  dien  onen 
fourth  :  and  thus  the  portion^  of  income  destined  to  the  purchase  of 
bread  goes  on  diminishing  in  proportion  ajs  the  whole  amount  i»t 
creases.  And  this  proves  beyond  a  doubt,,  that  eveiy  regulation  hf 
which  the  price  of  bread  is  increased  affects  thepoor  much  more  than 
theriich;  and,  unlike  in  its  effects,  to  the  tax^s  levied  by  govemmienl 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  al  vaya  presses  with  the  greatest  weight 
on  those  die  least  able  to  support  it.  But  it  also  proves,  that  ibe 
price  of  agricultural  produce  is  rooi:e  affected  than  any  other  specica 
of  produce,  by  an  increase  or  diminulapn  of  the  wage»of  labor« 
And  a6  the  laborers  in  agriculture  form  bjut  a.  small  portion  of  all 
the  laborers,  and  as  the  wages  in  agricultural  labor  are  generally 
lower  than  in  any  other,  although  they  must  in  the  first  instance 
pay  a  share  of  the.  increase,  nothing  certainly  coald  be  .more  adi^* 
vantageous  to  the^propnettMrs-of  »griculliittil  produce,  than  aniad**' 
trance  inthe  wages df  labon        ,        ^^  ^ 

It  seems  indeed  now  to  begc^nerally  suspected  by  alFwho  fafiye 
cotasidef^d  the  subject  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wages  migi^  prove' 
beneficial  to  all  eoncerned  either  in  paying  or  recelving.^    No  man 
certainly  has  ever  propagated  errors  mora  miscfaiisvous  in  theii 
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teodkncy ;  or  fa|tter  calcuUted  for  hardening  the  heiurt  agttiist  die 
ckims  of  bunniity  than  the  author  of  the  essay  On  PofNifaitiett. 
Yet  even  he  admits^  that  wages  are  generally  too  low,  and  reconii- 
ineiMb  it  to  those  who  wish  to  benefit  the  poor,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  the  relative  proportion  between  the  price  of  labor  ami  ib^ 
price  of  provisions  ;  but  still  with  his  usoal  inconsistency  he  refuceci 
lo  adopt  any  jnst  means  for  effecting  so  desirable  an  object.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  usual  jargon,  labor  is  to  be  left  to  find  its  level. 
But  a  very  little  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient 
to  show,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country  -  labor 
never  can  £nd  its  just  levels  as  the  masters  possess  advaotagea 
against  which  the  laborers  are  wholly  unable  to  contend. 

The  division  of  labor  which  has  been  productive  oCse  much  ad- 
vantage' to  the  conmiunity  at  large^'  has  rendered  the  laborer  infi- 
nitely more  dependant  on  his  employer  than  where  such  division 
does  not  exist.  For  when  he  can  perform  several  different  spec^ies 
of  labor,  if  he  cannot  obtain  satisfactory  employment  in  one  apexes 
fas  may  have  recourse  to  another,  and  thus  find  at  least  some  s«p» 
port  until  he  can  bring  his  employer  to  hear  reason.  But  conver- 
sant, as  is  generally  the  case,  in  only  one  limited  branch,  he  must 
either  submit  to  whatever  terms  are  proposed,  or  starve !  For  in 
regard  to  combination  among  workmen,  they  must,  both  on  account 
of  the  numbers  engi^ ed,  which  must  always  prevent  unity  of  action ; 
and  of  their  total  inability  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence, 
always  prove  abortive ;  even  if  not  necessarily  interrupted  by  iegal 
interference.  Whereas  combinations  among  the  masters,  which  front 
the  comparative  paucity  of  their  numbers,  are  conducted  with  so 
much  secrecy  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  have  alwayis 
succeeded.  But  nothing  so  effectually  aids  the  masters  in  oppress- 
ing  their  laborers  as  the  facility  with  which  they  can  obtain  credit 
For  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  keep  on  hand  a  much  Imger 
stock  of  goods  than  are  requisite  for  the  current  demand.  '^Fbc; 
can  therefore  say  to  their  workmen  as  they  often  do,  ^^  We  bavie 
more  goods  than  what  we  can  dispone  of,  you  musttherefore  worii  for 
less,  or  we  will  discharge  you."  Yet  that  they  actually  ean  dispose 
of  their  goods  is  most  certain.  For  although  some  hands  are  thn»wn 
out  of  employment;  yet  as  those  who  are  retained  are  obliged,  from 
die  lowness  of  the  wages,  to  woik  an  unusual  number  of  hours 
in  the  day,  as  great,  or  perhaps  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  still  con>- 
tinue  to  be  fabricated.  But  that  combinations  among  them  akhou|k 
tbey  may  not  admit  of  legal  proof,  are  constantly  in  existence,  must 
appear  evident  to  every  person,  who  reflects  upon  events  which 
»e  of  frequent  recurrence.  When  for  example  we  hear  all  the 
iron^masters,  all  the  coal<K>wners,  all  the  ship-ownersi  in  short,  whote 
classes  of  c^very  description  saying  to  their    people,  *«  We  must 
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reduce  your  wages/'  it  it  posmble  for  a  moment  io  4oubt  Aat  codH 
biDatioo  exists !  Indepeadent  however  of  actual  combinatioo,  it  is 
in- the  power  of  a  few  in  anj  particular  line,  to  compel  in  a  nHM»* 
ner  all  the  other  masters  to  follow  their  example.  For  in'  coiise« 
^ence  of  the  competition  that  prevails  for  the  sale  of  their  com* 
modities,  every  fabricator  is  anxioiis  to  bring  his  goods  to  maritet 
at  the  lowest  possible  price:  and  as  the  cost  of  me  materials,  is 
upon  the  whole  equal  to  al],  the  principal'  difference  must  be  in 
the  cost  of  fabricating ;  and  although  labor  forms  in  general  the 
smallest  part  of  the  price^  yet  as  a  very  small  diffcrenoe  in  the  sale 
price  gives  the  seller  a  great  advantage  in  the  market  over  his  com* 
petitorsy  it  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  some  of  the  masters  to  beat 
down  ,the  wages  of  their  laborers,  and  if  any  one  succeeds,  all  she 
rest  in  the  trade  are  obliged,  however  well  disposed,  to  do  so  like* 
wise.  And  this  in  fiia  has  lately  become  an  event  of  frequent  re- 
eurreoce.  The  masters  in  the  manufacturing  districts  have  several 
times  entered  into  agreements  amongst  themselves,  for  raising  the 
wages  of  their  workmen.  But  soon  after  the  agreement  has  been 
made,  it  has  been  discovered  that  one  or  more  of  their  number  had 
again  reduced  them,  when  of  course  all  the  others  have  found  them* 
selves  obliged  to  do  so  likewise,  and  this  circumstance  of  itself 
indicates  very  clearly  the  propriety  of  regulating  the  wage$  of 
labor,  or  fixing  its  auize  like  that  of'  bread,  as  it  would  prevent 
one  master  from  obtaining  an  undue  advantage  over  others,  by 
means  at  once  injurious  both  to  the  laborer  and  to  the  trade  itself, 
without  being  permanently  beneficial  to  any  one.  For  the  moment 
the  reduction  becomes  general,  they  are  all  again  on  an  equal  foot* 
ing ;  and  the  price  of  goods  is  psrmanently  lowered  without  at  all 
increasing  the  amount  of  sales* 

In  regard  to  the  pretence  of  necessity  for  these  reductions,  it  ia 
directly  falsified  by  these  very  arguments.  Independent  however 
of  this,  a  very  little  attentk)n  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
thesh  reductions  were  at  first  commenced  will  show  that  the  pretence 
is  wholly  without  foundation. 

It  is  well  known,  and  indeed  a  general  complaint,  that  all  com- 
niercial  .transactions  are  attended  with  much  greater  expense  dur- 
ing war  than  in  time  of  peace.  In  respect  to  shipping  io  particu** 
lar,  as  the  convoy  duty  and  war  insurance  ceased  on  peace  bein|; 
made,  it  is  evident,  the  shipowners  could  then  have  afforded  tojiave 
given  better  wages  to  their  seane^n.  Yet  it  was  precisdy  at  that 
-  time,  that  they  lowered  them  more  than  one-half.  All  importedji 
raw  materials  being  also  freed  from  war  expenses,  must  cf  course 
have  cost  less  to  th^  manufacturer,  and  therefore  gc»ods  might  hajie 
been  manufactured  cheaper,  bad  it  been  necessary,  without  affect 
ing -the  price  of  labor.     But  as  the  community  at  laige  had  been 
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ralieved  f rom  tbe  income-tax^  aod  alao  from  other  w«r  dtttioa,  we 
wei«  able  to  pay  at  leaat  as  much  for  gooda  as  durii^  tbe  war. 
Yet  the  price  of  labor  was  everywhere  reduced.  It  is  evideat 
therefore  that  the  reduction  did  not  take  place,  in  conse<]|uenGe  i^ 
any  bability  on  the  part  of  the  masters ;  but  as  already  obaerved^ 
in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers  of  men  discharged  from  tlie 
Navy^itbe  Army,  the  Militia,  and  from  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment service,  which,  by  increasing  competition  among  the  labor- 
ers^ enabled  the  masters  to  dictate  what  terms  they  thought  proper. 
But  that  which  the  masters  in  odier  branches  of  productioo,  or 
in  other  employments  have  effected  directly  by  secret  combinations, 
the  jigricnltttral  class  have  effected  indirectly  by  open  combination ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  by  overawing  the  gov- 
ernment; He  iassores  us  that  the  corn  law  of  1804  was  forced 
upon  Mr.  Pitt,  then  prime  minister;  and  that  the  law  of  1816 
was  also  forced  upon  ministers  ^unot  be  doubted,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  so  long  refused  to  adopt  it.  ,  And  tbad 
these  hiws  have  had  the  same  effect  as  directly  reducing. the  wagee 
of  kbor  is  not  only  evident  both  from  reason  and  experience,  but  is 
fully  acknowledged  by  those  Who  procured  their  enactment.  Ifc 
appeared  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ill'  1815,  that  in  course  of  only  about  ten  ^ears  the  rent  of  land  in 
Irelcmd  had  been  nearly  doubled,  whilst  scarcely  a  sliade  of  diffie>- 
retice  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  labor.  But  the  advance  of 
rent  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce ;  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  subsistence 
must  have  the  same  effect,  as  a  reduction  in- tbe  price  of  labor ;  and 
this  is  acknowledged  by  a  late  president  of  the  Boanl  of  Agriculture 
to  be  really  the  case,  and  he ;  proposes  to  indemnify  the  laborer  by 
taking  off  a  portaou  of.  government  taxes^  equal  to  what  tbe  knd- 
faolders  have  imposed  for  their  own  personal  benefit.  The  &ct 
however  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Cur  wen..  He  allows  that  the 
)nx  shillings  which  he  proposes  to  add  to  the  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  will  make  a  difference  of  one  shilling  a  week  in  the  maiih 
tenanceofa  laborer's  family,  w^ho  has  three  children,  which  is  equal 
to  a  tax  of  2/.  12s.  a  year.  But  in  the  courae  of  only  twelve  j«Sfs 
the  price  of  wheat  has  been  raised  thirty^two  shillings  the  quarter 
b^  the  com  laws  ;  and  if  six  shillinge  makes,  as  it  really  does,  a 
difference  of  two  pounds  twelve  killings,  thirty-two  shillings  will 
Aidie  the  difference  of  nearly  fourteen  po«nd»  a  year,  which  is  dfr* 
ducted  from  the  wages  of  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landboL* 
4er !  And  it  is  thus,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  <^  That  in  all  oU 
teuAtHes,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  tbe  Wikges  of  labors  and  the  two 
iliperi^r  classes  oppress  the  inferior."  Yet  the  corn  laws  it 
WM  asserted  woilild  benefit  the  laborer,  and  I  wellremember  it  was 
abe  asserted  that,  increasing  the  paper  currency  would  have  a  simi- 
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lar  eiftct.  But,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  toSir  William  Poultney  oa 
tbat  occasion^  whatever  advantages  such  measures  may  produce 
to  others,  they  will  always  prove  detrimental  to  the  laborers  ;  and 
until  thciy  are  taken' under  the  protection  of  the  legislature,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  must  ever  re- 
main miserable. 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  is  more  generally  admitted  than  that  *^the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire/*  But  of  what-  consequence  is  that 
admission,  unless  it  is  ascertained  what  hjs  hire  ought  to  be  ?  We 
have  frequent  examples  of  great  reductions  taking  place  in  the 
price  of  labor,  whilst  the  price  of  the  produce  of  that  labor  remains 
unaltered.  The  laborer,  having  only  the  option  of  reduction  or 
starvation,  is  compelled  to  submit.  But  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  to  take  advantage  either  of  his  ignorance  or  of 
his  necessities.  If  in  transfers  of  property,  either  more  is  obtained 
or  less  given,  through,  false  or  fallacious  representations,  than  the 
real  value  of  the  object,  on  proof  of  the  facts  the  law  will  give  re- 
dress. But,  if  any  species  of  property  merits  the  protectioi\  of 
liie  law  more  than  another,  the  property  a  man  has  in  the  produce 
of  his  labor)  unquestionably  merits  the  preference,  both  on  the 
score  of  justice  and  of  humanity ;  and  this  indeed,  I  believe,  is  gene- 
rally admitted.  For  every  one  admits  that  the  laborer  ought  to 
be  allowed  to. enjoy  the  produce  of  His  labor.  .  But  if  in. a  society 
consisting  of  any  number  of  individuals  only  two-thirds  labor, 
and  yet  theproduceof  labor  is  divided  among  the  whole,  to  those  who 
do  not  labor  as  much  as  to  those  who  do ;  or  supposing  the  whole 
to  labor  equally,  and  the  produce  to  be  unequally  divided^  it  is 
evident  that,  in  either  case,  some  or  all  of  the  laborers  must  be  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  tbe  produce  of  their  labor.  But  such  always 
has  been,  and  always  must  be  the  ca^e.  It  is  greatly  for  the  benci 
fit  of  the  r  laborers  dieraiselves,  that  other  classes  should  exist 
besides  those  who  labor.  This  indeed  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  very  existence  of  society,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, of  virtue,  and  consequently  of  happiness.  .  The  laborers 
therefore,  properly  so  called,  always  roust  be  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  their  labor.  On  this  all  .men  must  be  agreed.* 
The  only  question  then  is,  how  far  this ; privation  ought  to  extend. 
And  although  much  difiierence  of  opinion  on  this  point  may  ^xist, 
yet-sureiy  every  one  must-  allow,  that  he  ought  to  be  left  at  least 
such  a  share  in  the  produce  of  his  labor,  as  will  enable  him  tq 
Gommand  the  comforts  and  conveniences  appertaining  to  his  situft-' 
tion  in  life.  But  this,  as  already  observed,  he  never  can  have* 
unlef  s  he  is  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  legislatji^re^ 
Let  it  therefore  be  ascertained,  what  wages,  under  any  given  citf 
cumstancesy  are  sufficient,  with  moderate  but  constant  labor,  fbir 

VOL- XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXII.  ^  <^ 
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«#€hie  faoorslii  tbed^y,  to  iffibMI  <to  liieflfik  df  a  eotafikMMtfMMh 
of  existemiei  aiid  Utihht  be  fished  as  the  diittifatini,  mA  ttolohigbt 
iilffer  masters  under  any  pretence  ivbatever  to  offer  laiB>  W<if 
themselves  to  alt^r  the  Wages  of  labot.  For  thelaboftr  is  ntr^ 
mortkif  of  his  hire. 

To  such  a  measure  no  objection  can  be  offered  on  the  score  ^ 
hovelty,  as  it  was  long  the  law  of  the  land.  Liet  it  therefore  now 
bnly  be  reniewed,  and  applied  to  every  spi^ie^  of  labor  in  tvhidi 
the  wages  shall  be  found  inadequate,  ibdfeed,  unless  tke  bboM* 
h  to  be  actually  starvM,  there  is  now  no  alternative,  but  ei€h&r  t6 
iupport  him  as  a  pauper,  or  to  regulate  his  wages.  For  as  lotijg  in 
either  fiinnei's  or  manufacturers  can  have  their  laborers  sA{^pdifM 
by  the  j»arish,  they  iiever  will  allow  them  sufficient  wages  unl^^ 
compelled  to  it  by  law. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  an  advance  of  wages  to  fM 
|)oofesC  class  of  laborers  would  be  of  an  advantage  to  pr6du<^l%  W 
all  d'escri|^ions ;  and  whatever  doubts  ttiaybe  enteitained  m  regaird 
16  its  effects  on  partictdar  cla^sds,  it  is  certain,  that  if  ik>t  Mj^Mjr 
benelScial  to  the  society  at  large,  as  I  contend  it  Would  be,  iSAk 
Ineasure  could  not  possibly  be  it^jurious^  and  thia  will  be  anffi- 
ciently  evident  by  considering  the  different  eircumfstaneefs  in  wMdk 
the  country  has  been  placed,  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  f^at^^ 
and  also  the  measures  now  prop<^sed  to  be  adbpted  'for  inereafSii% 
still  further  tfa^  price  of  grain. 

'  By  a  new  mode  of  taking  the  average^^  it  is  supposed  thttt  Aie 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  w31  be  increased  six  shillnlgs ;  and  vo^ 
posing,^  as  would  be  the  case,  that  odier  grain  would  be  angnitol- 
ed  in  price  proportionally,  the  measure  Would  produce  abotit  Sev^n 
imlfions  a  year,  which  the  community  would  ha^e  fd  pay  to'ftt 
agriculturists  in  addition  to  what  it  now  pays. 

But  seven  millions  a  year  would  give  twelve  shillings  a  week  ^o 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  labbretf,  and  thus 
provide  fbr  nearly  one  million  of  individuals,  Supposing  thetqi*to 
average  only  four  in  a  family ;  and  tins  of  itself  would  h6  iMrelhlm 
aufficient  to  obviate  all  the  evHs  now  complained  of. 

But,  within  less  than  fifteen  years,  the  price  of  grain  haa  bean 
raised  by  law  from  48  to  80  shillings  per  quarter ;  and  the  agri- 
culturists allow  that  a  difference  of  40  shtUingsin  Wblfat,  wiAi  a 
proportional  difference  iu  other  grain,  makes  a  difference  of 'flAy 
millions  on  the  whole  produce.  Now  if  40  shillings'makesii'diihr- 
^ce  of  50  millions,  S2  shillings  will  make  a  differeticie  of  40^lllil* 
fions ;  consequently!  the  law  has  the  same  effect  ias  if  it  had  imj^oled 
te^es  to  the  amount  of  40  mSlions  on  the  society  at  -brge,  fdr'^Aie 
benefit  of  vi^tis  ttitmed  ike  landed  interest ;  todtfait'itidiecdttrse 
ixf  ocfy  abontfifteen  yeain !    But  it  was  Elated  in  ttm  liMse  of 
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•OBUDOin,  and  the  statement  was  not  «botradkted,  that  the  prbdulia 
<»f  agriculture  soidy  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1612|  for  76 
iniUion»  annu&lly,  more  than  what  it  sold  for  during  the  ten  jaars 
ifbich  ended  in  1702.  It  was  also  stated  on  the  same  occasiiHi^ 
that,  with  the  exception  of  annuitants,  the  society  neter  was  inao 
prospen>us  a  condition  as  at  that  period.  Yet  we  were  then  pay^ 
IHg  14  iuiliions  as  an  income  tax,  in  addition  to  the  76  millions  wc 
vrerepaying  the  agriculturists  as  the  increased  price  of  their  conimo- 
di^s.  Yet  we  have  experienced^  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  yeans, 
still  more  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  distribution  of  property,  h 
•ppears  from  the  contracts  made  by  goTemment  for  grain  in  the 
jear  1813,  that  the  price  of  wheat  was,  in  the  month  of  Jenimry, 
127  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that  in  the  month  of  Novetnberk 
was  only  67  shillings.  Again,  in  the  mouth  of  April,  18 16,  the  at*- 
rage  price  of  wheat  was  only  sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  and  in  the 
month  of  October  the  price  had  risen  to  ISO  shillings,  making  in 
bothcasi^  a  difference  oi  about  75  millions  a. year,  or  upwardb^ 
•ix  millions  a  month,  in  the  payments  made  by  the  community  for 
agricultural  produce  ]  But  in  a  country  which  is  but  little  affected 
fe^  such  immense  and  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, would  it  not  be  the  haght  of  absurdity  to  imagine,  that  the 
trifling  fluotuatiou  which  might  probably  be  the  consequence  of 
the  proposed  augmentation  in  the. price  of  the  lowej»t  or  worst 
paid  class  of  labor,  could  be  prejudicial  in  the  smallest  degree'? 
At  has  been  observed,  that  seven  millions  would  give  twelve  shillings 
SI  Mreek  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  tliirty  Thousand  laborers; 
but  if  the  same  were  applied  in  augmenting  wages  from  six  or  eight 
to  twdve  shillings  a  week,  it  would  give  comfort  to  five  hundred 
thousand  laborers;  or,  including  their  families,  to  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  individuals,  who  are  now  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
mibery.  ' 

.  Nor  would  this  be^ill ;-  for  as  the  demands  of  these  laborers  would 
be  increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  means,  this  of  itself 
would  occasion  a  demand  for  so  much  additional  labor  as  would 
probably  give  full  employ tnent  to  all  those  who  are  now  unoccu- 
pied* But  unquestionably  twelve  hdiivs  is  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  continued  labor ;  whereas  the  present  lowness  of  wages 
obliges  the  laborer  to  work  sixteen  hours.  By  enabling  them, 
therefore,  to  earn  a  subsistence  in  twelve  hours,  room  would  be 
iinmediately  provided  for  one- fourth  more  laborers  than  are  ti6w 
employed,  in  short,  the  more  the  subject  is  considered,  the.  more 
^llearly  will  it  appear,  that  a  rise  in  the.  price  of  labor,  as  proposad, 
"^ould  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  commnutty  at  large,  su 
^SNoUas  to  the  kboiers.  By  means  of  a  ^gradual  riae  in  thepiioa 
•fllAior,  coupled  wUh^he  decent  «diieatioB^tbefe  is  noT^  dhadow 
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of  a  doubt,  bat  that  the  poorest  class  of  laborers  might,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  be  placed  in  better  and  more  comfortable  circum^ 
stances  than  most  of  the  artificers  now  enjoy,  whilst  the  circum- 
stances of  the  latter,  far  from  being  deterioratec^  would  be  still 
further  improved.  Indeed,  nothing  appears  to  me  more  certain^ 
than  that,  by  the  means  proposed,  the  whole  community  might  be 
advanced  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
For  as  long  as  the  land  can  yield  sufficient  subsistence,  every 
species  of  comfort  and  accommodation,'  houses,  clothes,  books,- 
amusements,  every  thing  termed  wealth  or  deserving  the  name ; 
"whatever,  in  short,  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
mi^ht  be  added,  by  the  exertion  of  such  a  degree  of  labor  only, 
as  IS  best  calculated  to  give  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  constant 
occupation  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  day. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  other  bend&ts  the  measure  is  calculat- 
ed to  produce,  would  be  that  of  its  putting  an  immediate  end  to 
that  state  of  misery,  and  consequent  susceptibility  of  irritation,  in 
which  the  poorest  class  of  laborers  are  now  placed :  and  by  teach- 
ing them  to  look  up  with  confidence  to  the  legislature  for  protec- 
tion, would  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  those  wick- 
ed or  ignorant  men  by  whom  they  are  constantly  agitated. 

The  latter  object,  I  am  persuaded,  might  be  effected  without  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  it  has  therefore  always  appeared  to  me  very  extrao»« 
dinary  that  no  means  have  ever  been  employed  by  Government  for 
the  purpose ;  such  as  enlightening  the  public  on  those  subjects 
which  have  formed  the  principal  jtopics  for  declamation  against  its 
conduct,  particularly  in  regard  to  taxation ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
subject  in  r^ard  to  which  greater  errors  can  be  entertained  than 
those  which  exist  in  respect  to  the. effects  of  taxes  on  the  commu- 
nity, when  considered  as  a  whole.  Yet  nothii/g,  I.  think^ 
would  be  easier  than  to  do  away  such  errors,  and  convince  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  that  taxes,  far  from  being  injurious,  are 
highly  advantageous  to  the  laboring  classes ;  that  the  whole  in- 
come of  government  is  really  expended,  though  not  with  that  de- 
sign, directly  or  indirectly  for  their  advantage  ;  and  also  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  amount,  it  contributes  more  to  enhance  die,  value  of 
their  labor,  than  any  other  species  of  income  whatever.  For  the 
whole  of  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  artificers,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  employed  in  the  revenue  and  other  civil  departments 
of  Government,  must  be  considered  as  so  many  lab<H'ers  taken  out 
of  the  market  for  labor ;  and  consequently,  under  existing  circunir 
stances,  mustenhance  the  value  of  labor  directly,  whilst  the  demand 
for  stores,  clothing,  provisions,  &c.  Scc^  indirectly  produce  a  similar 
effect.  These  truths  are  so  palpable,  that  they  must  be  perceived 
'tiie  moment  they  are  presented  to  the  mind;  and  therefore  couU 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  salutary  effects. 
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RIGHTS  OF  WATliRS; 

A  FABLE: 

laimdad!  an  a  Cokqt>aoiDa  to  JPame's  Vtiblb  oi? 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN.' 


I 


Fiwnina :  quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine^  de  te 
Fabul&norratun  Hor. 

From  that  fiimcd  well  my  watery  precepts  glide. 
Where  Naiad  Trnth  is  rumuiir*d  to  reside : 
Laugh  not,  ye  wild  Reformists :— those  who  view 
My  streams  with  care,  will  see  refiected — ^You. 


XN  I  know  not  what  century  after  the  flood^  (the  reader  can 
look  into  Blair's  tables  of  chronology,)  a  spirit  of  tomalt  and 
philosophy  is  said  to  have  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Rivers,  which  (could  it  be  from  want  of  all  reflection?)  had 
been  quietly  gliding  within  their  banks  for  ages,  now  discovered 
ttiemselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  such  degeneracy,  as  required  a 

' '  The  Right$  of  Waters  was  lately  re-printed  in  a  Dublin  Newspaper,  with 
the  following  introductory  paragraph  prefixed : — "  About  five-and-twcnty 
years  ago.  the  following  Apolo^ie  appeared  in  our  paper ;  and  the  present 
seems  no  inopportune  moment  for  its  re«insertion.  When  the  lifeless  remains 
of  the  wild  reformist  are  brought  forth  from  their  obscurity,  we  may  with 
some  propriety  evoke  the  sober  spirit,  by  which  Ins  extravagance  was 
encountered.  We  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  observing^  that  what  we 
are  about  to  re-insert  was  soon  after  its  appearance,  known  to  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Baron  Smihi  ;  a  statement  which  we  would  nat>  make,  if* 
we  thought  this  effusion  of  his  youth  calculated  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  his  maturer  age.  But  such  is  not  our  opinion ;  and  we  are 
moreover  pleased  at  discovering,  in  this  sportive  production,  one  of  the 
many  proofs  which  are  to  be  found,  that  the  friend  of  constitutional 
freedom  not  only  may  be,  but  is  most  likely  to  be,  the  strong  advocate  of 
subordination  and  of  sociail  order.''    FreemarCt  Journal. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  add,  that  we  fully  coincide  with  these 
sentiments.  Indeed,  we  trust  that  the  readers  of  the  Pamph- 
LETBEft  will  not  regret  that  we  have  stepped  a  litQe  out  of  anr 
regular  course,  in  reprinting  what  has  appeared  in  a  Journal,  as 
we  now  do  in  the  case  of  these  Allegories.  They  are  short ; 
and  whilst  their  allusion  is  comprehensible  by  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity, they  captivate  the  brightest  imagination.  They  are  at 
once  highly  amusing  and  instructive.    Ed. 
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ncmneiiGe tofint prindides  for  ite cme;  vsABight$ofWaUm  , 
ipem  makii^;  &  rapid  aod  noisy  progress  tibroiieh  fbe  ^obe» 
With  a  jnniiDiir  which  quickly  swefied  into  a  roar,  it  watt 
arg^ied,  that  ttus  cooineitoeiit  wiltiiii.  banks  was  a  restraint 
quite  incmisistent  wiUi  the  liberality  of  natore,  and  which  they  had 
naxiowly  iQ^[H)sed  upon  Ihemsdves.  They  were  created  hhuh* 
tains,  with  equal  natural  rights ;  and  deemed  it  expedient  to 
go  back  to  their  distant  sources^  as  (he  only  way  to  thorough 
investigation  and  reform.  They  could  not  see  why  some 
dejected  particles  of  water  should  be  thrust  down  by  others,, 
no  better  than  themselves.  It  was  true  their  forerunners  had 
been  submitting,  time  out  of  mipd,  to  this  coercion :  but  what 
was  this  to  titon  T  The  rights  of  living  waters  must  not  be 
thus  controlled.'  Divisions  of  their  element,  as  into  lakea 
and  puddles,  they  decried,  as  artificial  and  aristocratical 
distinctions;  and  pushed  their  bold  researches  to  that  early 
pedod,  whm  Water  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  What 
was  U  then  ?     Water. — Water  was  its  high  and  only  title.* 

Now  a  rumour  went,  that  in  the  days  of  Noah  a  great 
aquatiic  revolution  had  occmrred,  when  all  things  were  reduced 
to  a  philosophic  level.  Beneath  the  sanction  of  which  prece- 
dent, it  was  determined  by  the  Rivers,  that  tbey  would  iiot,. 
any  longer,  be  imprisoned  within  banks ;  or  driven  headlone 
in  one  direction,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  fountains  ;  but  woula 
shed  their  last  drop  in  asserting  ttie  Rights  x>f  Waters. 

Obscure  as  to  his  origin,'  ungovernable  in  his  temper,  and  a 
levdler  in  principles,  Nilus  Ic^  the  way,  and  covered  Egypt 
with  inundation.  Every  cultivated  inequality  was  overwhefa^d  ; 
and  all  dtstinetion  levdled  to  uniformity.  Nature  was  sup^ 
posed  to  have  reclaimed  her  rights ;  and  philosophy  admired 
^tte  grand  simplicity  of  ruin.  When,  lo !  the  tide  of  tomult 
ebbed,  and  eminences  were  seen  ta  get  their  heads  above  Wa* 
ter:  the  pasty  was  daily  continuing  to  gain  ^onnd ;  and  all 
things  tended  to  a  counter-revolution.  What  had  first  been 
deemed  the  efibrt  of  enlightened  virtue^  was  now  16oked  on  as 
the  rush  of  inconsiderate  violence :  what  originally  seemed 
calculated  to  promote  tha  views  of  Nature,  was  uow  seen  to  be 

'  See  Paioe^s  fable  of  the  Kights  of  Man ;  where  he  assertS'  the  utter 
iadependence  of  the  lining  generation;  and  denies  the  right  of  ancestors  U^ 
establish  a  constitution  that  shall  bind  posterity. 

*  ^  If  we  proceed  on,  we  shall  at  last  come  out  right.  We  shall  com«  to 
the  time  when  'Man  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  What  was  he  then  f 
, Man.— Man  was  his  high  and  only  title.''  Pwu^t  BighUcfMu^ 

3  Arcanum  Natura  caput  nonprodiditulli'; 
Nfc  licmt  popdis  parviim  te  Nile  videre,       Lvcak* 
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directed  ia  opposition  to  her  will :-— while  events  had,  in  tlie 
mean  time,  been  suggesting  her  omnipotence ;  that  to  combat 
her  was  dangerous,  and  to  conquer  her,  impossible.*    ^ 

Sudi  was  the  result  and  mor£d  of  this  enterprise.  His  forces 
all  subdued,  impoverished,  and  languid,  the  baffled  Nile  re- 
treated to  his  channel ;  after  having,  by  Ids  hostility,  but  served 
and  strengthened  the  landed  interests  of  Egypt;  though,  like 
the  commotions  of  the  Seine,  this  also  produced  monsters.^ 

THE  HILL  OF  GOVERNMENT:   A  VISION.^ 

■  This  is  a  strange  repose!  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open :  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep  I  Shakspeabe. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  periodical  writings,  it  has  been 
the  undisputed  privilege  of  their  au&ors,  to  dieam  with  a 
degi  ee  of  method  unknown  to  all  but  themselves.  Indeed  this 
literary  franchise  could  be  traced  still  higher;  for  the  dozings 
of  Homer  have  been  long  upon  record ;  ^  and  his  celestial  vh 
sions  are  noticed  by  Longinus.^ 

I  therefore  claim  to. sleep  with  my  fathers ;  to  dream  with  no 
less  accuracy  than  they  have  done;  and  to  inherit  those  air- 
built  castles,  which  form,  I  will  not  say  so  ,materialy  but  so 
principal  a  part  of  an  author's  patrimony.  Nor  should  modem 
Ueformists  contest  my  right  to  this  incorporeal  hereditament; 
since  who  on  earth  more  visionary  than  themselves?  Over- 
looking actual  good,  they  contemplate  ^'  air-drawn"  mischief; 
and  fidl  on  substantial  evils  in  shunning  illusive  forms,  which 
a  factious  second  sight  enqbles  them  to  discern. 

As  I  was  lately  thinking  on  a  subject  for  my  next  paper,  my 
meditations  scattered  insensibly  to  reverie ;  which  latter  sink- 
ing into  slumber,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  plash  of  oars  on  water; 

^  Expellas  licet, — usque  recurrit. 

*  An  allusion  to  the -consequences  of  the  then  recent  French  revolution; 
and  to  the  notion  which  once'  prevailed,  that  the  mud  deposited  hy  the 
Nile,  in  its  overflowings,  engendered  monsters. 

^  We  some  time  ago  re-published  a  political  allegory,  entitled  Rights  of 
Wdi^erSf  which  had  first  appeared  in  our  paper,  five-and-twenty  years  before ; 
and  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  from  whose  pen  it  was  known  to  come. 
From  the  reception  which  that  apologue  met  with,  which  we  found  copied 
into  the  En^ish  Papers,  and  with  a  view  to  those  symptoms  of  turbulence  and 
faction,  which  are  now  discernible  in  some  portions  of  the  Empire,  we  are 
tempted  to  re-publish  another  allegorical  essay  of  the  same  tendency ; 
which  appeared  in  our  paper  about  the  same  time,  and  was  the  production 
of  the  same  hand.    Freeman* s  Journal, 

^  Dormitat  Homerus.    Uor.  '  rov  Aio;  ttvmw,    Lokginus. 
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and  to  find  myself  on  board  a  boat,  maknig  for  the  nearest 
point  of  land.  The  ^lores  were  pictoresque  on  eitter  side  of 
tiie  harbour ;  and  at  its  extremity  I  perceived  a  town, '  which 
kindling  beneath  the  reflections  of  a  rising  sun^  was  rapidly 
lighted  up  to  an  almost  dazzling  brightness.  While  I  was  act- 
miring  this  natural  fire-work,  we  lUsembarked ;  and*  having 
inquired  of  the  mariners  on  what  coast  we  had  been  landed, 
had  scarcely  been  informed  that  this  was  the  Isle  of  Liberty, 
when  I  beheld  "  the  Mountain  Nymph,"  *  herself  approach ; 
whose  look  had  an  expression  of  blended  modesty  and  spirit, 
the  most  winning  and  attractive  that  can  be  well  conceived. 
In  one  hand  she  bore  a*  wand,  from  ^hose  point  there  issued  a 
steady  flame ;  while  the  other  held  a  scroll,  which  consisted  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  Bill  of  Rights.  She  was  acconmamed 
by  tiie  Genius  Rekub;^  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  Africans, 
wearing  upon  their  heads  the  anblems  of  acquired  freedom.'^ 

She  welcomed  me  to  the  island,  with  admowledgments  of 
my  zeal ;  lamented  that  Faction  was  not  yet  suppressed  within 
her  territories;  and  having  committed  me  to  the  care  of  the 
Genius,  proceed  on  her  way;  RekAb,  turning  on  me  a  coun- 
tenance diat  beamed  intelligent  benignity,  at  once  proposed  to 
be  my  guide,  wliile  I  should  ascend  the  heights  of  Government, 
and  reconnoitre  the  motions  of  the  domestic  foe.^ 

Within  view  of  where  we  stood,  several  highways;  leading 
from  different  quarters  of  the  island,  terminate  in  a  point  at 
tihe  Hill  of  Government;  and  were  tluronged  with  passengers  on 
their  way  ttutber ;  concerning  whom,  I  remarked,  that  while 
upon  some  of  the  roads  they  were  habited  in  black,  those  on  ' 
otiiers,  being  gaily  clad,  or  in  arms  and  military  array,  made 
an  appearance  extremely  brilliant,  and  full  of  animation. 

The  country,  which  lay  between;  filled  the  eye  very  agree- 
ably. ^  firokeninto  inequalities,  sheltered  with  trees,  and  glit- 
tering with  streams  of  water,  intersected  by  enclosures,  and 
scattered  over  with  buildings,  it  exhibited  all  the  comfortable 
gradations  between  competence  and  grandeur. 

Shunning,  therefore,  the  bustle  of  a  public  road,  we  sought 
amongst  these  retreats  a  passage  to  the  Hill ;  pursuing  our  way 
along  by-paths,  from  wMch,  as  they  lay  amongst  groves,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  by  castles  and  cottages,  through  scenes 
of  rich  cultivation  or  elegant  retirement,  the  eye  could  have 

«  Dublin. 

^  The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  liberty.    Milton.  , 
3  Burke. 

«  Pild:  it  will  be  observed  that  this  anticipated  by  many  yean  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  !  Faction. 
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i  witti  fboielively  glioq^iaes  oftiie  raowit  aod  the  lu^ 
"^mjBp  ivliich.broke  tsansieiitly  in.  upon  ttis  rural  flccne. 

We  sometimes  met  ^be  emissaries  of  factioo  on  oar  way ; 
who,  preaching  insarrection  to  such  groups  as  they  could  col- 
lect, assured  their  audience,  that  notwithstaDding  tha  plenty, 
fteedmn,  and  security,  in  which  .they  conceived  tbemselves  to 
live,  they  were  in  fact  the  most  miserably  oppressed  wretcbes 
in  existence;  and  must  so  continne,  imless  they.  Would  desert 
<beir  tillage,  and  going  upon  the  highway,  assist  some  patriotic 
qitiaEens,  who  were  employed  in  levelling  the  Hill  of  Govern- 
ment; which  these  asserted  to  be  no  natural  excrescence,  but 
a  mound  flirown  up  by  some  invading  tyrants,  to  awe  the 
people. 

I  could  not  observe  that  those  preachers  were  snccessM. 
The  country-folk  seemed  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  astonislH 
ment  and  sneer;  and,  except  some  stragglers,  m4io,  averse  alike 
fiom  industry  and  inactioo^  went  with  tl^m  upon  the  high  road, 
ttiOT  appeared  to  make  few  proselytes. 

One,  indeed,  there  was,'  who,  by  a  plainness,  that  oomntex* 
feited  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  a  sharpness,  which  played 
tte  part  of  sagacity  and  penetration,  had  not  only  attract^  a 
too  numerous  audience,  but  was  hearkened  to  witib  uncoBuncn 
and  dangerous  attention.  This  man,  as  we  drew  near,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  conftision :  and  having  made  a  sudden  pause  in 
his  harangue,  to  my  gre^t  surprise,  resumed  it  to  the  foUowiog 
^fect :—-''  And  are  you  then  the  dupes  of  such  sopUstry  aa 
mine  ?  Does  not  the  boldness  witti  which  Jde£Bune*your  Uqii- 
stitution,  conclusively  demonstrate  the  free  principles  wbkdi 
pervade  it  ?  In  such  incendiaries  as  mysetf,  beh<dd  the  sym]^ 
toms  of  excessive  freedom !  Yes,  it  is  the  supineness  of  yonr 
Government  that  permits  us  to  scatter  flames.  We  are  ammerti 
from  the  press,  when  we  should  be  silenced  by  the  law  •  your 
rulers  seek  to  convince^  when  they  ought  rather  to  coerce  us:  to 
persuade  us  through  our  reason y,  when  they  should  control  us 
through  OMxfearsJ'  .       . 

His  audience  having  listened  to  this  strange  moyemfent  in  his 
scmata,  bug  enough  to  satisfy  the  wonder  it  exdted>  were  now 
about  to  s^arate;  when  turning  to  Rekub  for  a  solution  of 
fiHs  fmysterious  candor,  I  observed  his  arm  extended ;  and 
discovered  in  his  air  and  manner,  what  explained  to  mie,  tliat 
'  he  had,  by  means  of  a  preternatural  ascendant,  compelled  tha 
agitator  to  utter  truths,  which  it  was  his  business  to  c<HioeaI» 

'We  may  by  and  hy  discover  who  this  is. 
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P.  S.  13ie  reader  imU  (ake  notioe  tllat  1 1^ 
mean  to  dfeam  tbroiigb  another  paper,  for  his  edifioatioa.aiBd 
amusement. 

THE  HILL  OF  GOVERNMEKT;  A  VISM)K« 

QOirCLDnED. 

You  do  yefr  taste 
Soin«  sMbtleties  o'  th'  islb,  that  wiU  not  kt  youi 
Believe  things  certaiq.  .  Sh4KSF1j^^k* 

We  now  were  drawing  near  the  Hill ;  and,  as  we  approached 
ihe  junction  of  the  roads,  oyr  landscape,  though  enriched  witk 
structures  of  more  splcndc^r,  had  proportionally  lost  of  tjie 
soothing  privacy  which  charmed  us  at  our  outset;  being  inter« 
sected  by  cross-ways,  and  exposed  to  throng  and  interruption, 
Crom  the  clamorous  and  budding  neighbourhood  of  Ambition 
suid  Cabal.  To.  our  left,  however,  we  perceived  a  wood,*  'to 
which,  besides  its  promising  a  renewal  of  that  retiromcnt,  froin 
which  we  had  spme^hat  reluctantly  emerged,  and  affording^  a 
passage  of  secure/  though  gradual  access  to  the  hill,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  sofi;  and  most  harmonious  sound,)  which  issuing 
from  thence,,  was,  borne  on.  the  same  winds  that  shopk  the 
trees  with  agentle  agitation.  Thither  we  directed  our  steps ;  and 
ai^cexided.  the  Hill  which  we  were  about  inspecting,  through  the 
consecrated  groves  of  Science.  In  these  retreats,  my  conductor 
Rekub  was  hpnored ;  for  he  was  known :  but  Curiosity  forbade 
iir  stay,  and  we  issued  forth  upon  the  mount,  which,  raised 
y  Nature  and  modified  by  Art,  combined  the  appearance  pf  a 
fortress  and  a,  hill. 

Xt  was  thronged  wiJtb  people,  richly  dressed,  and  all  in  mo* 
tion  ;  som^  ascending  towards  the  summits, with  rapidity  uid 
ease ;  others  climbing  slowly,  and  yn&^  seeming  toU ;  and  others 

»  We.  proceed  to  give  the  conchisioii  of  the  allegory,  of  which  part  has  l^een 
re^piibli«ihed  in  a  recent  paper.  It  fairly  sketches  and  insists  on  the  ihwretic 
oievits  of  our  Constitution.;  and  the  evils  of  a  wild  and  destructive  spiAt4>f 
innovation ;  apd  we  fully  admit,  that  with  the  fine. theories  of  our  politic^ 
ajFstem  it&pra0fic»sufiSciei>tly  coincides,  to  entitle  it  to  the  warm  support  of 
all  good  sutjects^  against  the  subveitipg  projects  of  the  revolutionary  and  the 
factious.  But  that  on  all  points,  the  coincidence  between  theory  and 
practice  is  not  as  complete  as  a  pure  constitutionalist  must  deslre,-^-^nd  that 
ichcrethey  differ,  those  discrepancies  ought,  ifposiubk,  to  be  removed, — thia  « 
«e  think  and  feel ;  and  this  we  believe  to  bethought  and  felt,  in  the  quarter  ' 
from  which  this  political  allegory  is  known,  though  npt  avowed,  to  have 
proceeded.    Freemarft  JuumaL  ^ 

^  Spiiut  nemorum  coma.^Uon.    The  estahlishmenta  ^nd  seato  of  Soence. 

'  *       J.  ■  1 1  tethuUnkaureiB 

Duicem  puB  Unpihimf  Ptm,  feinpenii.— -Hor« 
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tumbling  amidst  flie  scorn  of  such  as  had  kept  their  footing 
better;^  the  whole  fonning  a  cotip  d^ml^  which  for  airmess  and 
bustle  could  not  easily  be  surpassed. 

Directing  our  eyes  to  the  rights  we  now  overlpoked  the 
plains  of  Factiofi;  which  were  nearly  covered  with  a  noisome 
vapor^  exhaled  from  the  fens  of  ignorance.  But  the  darkness 
was  interrupted  by  meteors,  which  started  at  intervals  from  the 
soil,  and  glaring  through  the  mist,  moved  totirards  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  morass ;  where,  after  hovering  for  a 
time,  they  vanished  with  a  loud  explosion,  leaving  their  deluded 
followers  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  error.  Beyond  this  region, 
the  shores  of  anarchy  were  spread ;  a  dark  and  dismal  tract,  at 
once"  heaving  with  incessant  earthquakes,  and  exposed  to  in- 
undation, from  the  ocean  of  barbarism,  which  roared  on  the 
limits  of  our  horizon. 

On  the  nearest  spot  of  the  plains  of  Faction,  at  the  very  base 
of  the  W31»  the  levellers  had  pitched  their  camp ;  upon  ground 
so  disadvantageous,  that  from  no  part  was  me  ascent  more 
difficult  or  abrupt ;  a  circumstance  not  arising  from  mere  im- 
prudent selection  of  position;  but  from  this,  tibat  the  more  w> 
cessible  approaches  to  the  Mount  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
strictiy  guarded ;  and  admission  refused  in  general  to  all,  who 
had  not  passports  from  Public  Virtue,  Grenius,  Industry,  or 
Knowledge.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  orders  given:  though 
^from  some  of  flie  occurrences,  which  we  witness^  on  the  H3I, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  all  who  wanted  those  passports 
were  excluded ;  and  again,  whether  all  who  had  them  were 
received. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rebel  camp  was  a  scene  of  restlessness, 
disorder,  and  intoxication;  produced  by  draughts  of  an  eager 
poison,  which  was  supplied  from  its  adjacent  sources;  and 
which,  though  I  could  readily  perceive  it  to  be  licentiousness, 
the  levellers  greedily  swallowed,  and  extolled  as  public  spirit. 
Of  the  victims  who  suffered  from  its  venom  the  leaders  formed 
a  heap,  that  should  facilitate  their  own  ascent;  a  practice, 
liowever,  studiously  concealed  from  all  their  feUows. 

Amongst  the^e  leaders  there  was  one  (to  what  ptupose  name 

him  ?)  who  fixed.me  by  a  smile,  the  most  treacherous  I  have 

ever  seen ;  and  which  petrified  every  sentiment  of  confidence 

*;  within  me.    It  was  the  repose  of  muscle,  in  which  prosperous 

>  Ambition  this  shall  temjpt  to  rise^ 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  griDDiDg  infamy.  Gbat. 
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Mischief  rests  from  toil^  and  basks  in  emanations  of  intense 
maleyolence :  the  same  malignant  brightness  which  must  bayo> 
lighted  up  the  features  of  the  ardi-foe,  when  oar  first  parents 
fell  from  the  paradise  of  their  obedience. 

From  the  painful  fitscination  which  this  smile  produced^  I 
was  roused  by  a.bustle  in  the  camp,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  wizard  Ainep;^  in  whose  appearance  I  quickly  recognised, 
tiiat  of  my  rustic  orator,  whose  line  of  eloquence  had  been  so 
refracted,  by  the  influence  of  Rekub ;  but  whose  pres^at.recep- 
tion  marked  him  for  a  Chief  of  note  amongst  ttie  Factious. 
From  their  encampment  my  attention  was  now  however  dravm, 
to  a  group  of  malcontents  upon  the  Hill,  who  had  ascended  by 
the  legitimate  avenues;  but  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
their  companions ;  or  having,  by  means  of  some  false  step^ 
fallen  considerably  behind,  seceded,  in  desperation  or  disgust ; 
aiid  formed  a  party  on  the  rocks  which  overhung  the  rebd 
camp.  From  thence  they  held  communication  with  those  below  ;• 
lending  the  hand  to  some,  to  assist  their  escalade ;  mid  encou- 
raging all,  with  the  language  of  exhortation.  Nay,  some,, 
amongst  them  leaped,  in  a  seeming  transport,  from  the  pre- 
cipice, and  were  caught  by  those  beneath,  with  shouts  of 
triumph  and  delist. 

Time  not  permitting  to  dwell  longer  on  this  scene,  we  turned 
to  ascend  the  Hill ;  and  advanced  towards  a  goodly  edifice, 
situated  midway  between  its  base  and  summit,  and  communi- 
cating easily  with  both.  It  was  raised  upon  a  sort  of  te^ace, 
or  artificial  level;  and  the  facade  of  the  building,  its  dome  a^d 
colonnade,  reminded  me  of  something  I  had  seen  elsewhere.^ 

As  we  slowly  approached  the  pile,  which  my  memory  had 
assisted  my  fancy  to  construct,  Kekub^  in  a  tone  of  serious- 
ness, thus  addressed  me. — *'  To  level  this  Hill  would  be  una- 
vailing toil;  if  such  were  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Factious. 
Thesoil  we  tread  is  pregnant  with  an  active  principle,  which 
would  speedily  throw  up  another  eminence  in  its  stead.  But 
much  skill  has  been  succeissfully  employed,  in  adapting  the 
present  mound  to  the  moral  purposes  of  society,  and  security 
of  national  happiness  and  fireedom.  I  should,  therefore,  grieve 
at  its  destruction.  I  should  lament  the  loss  of  those  improve- 
ments, which  must  perish  in  its  fall;  and  mourn  the  ^transito^ 
riness  of  human  systems  and  provisions,  when  I  beheld  ine- 
quality restored,  by  a  rude  and  monstroas  heap,  thrust  forth 
by  Nature,  to  supply,  imperfecfly  and  for  a  time,  the  place  of 
what  had  been  demolished ;  but,  m  this  interval,  wholly  des- 

»  Paine.  *  The  Parlianjent  Pou^e.    ..  ; 
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I  dfttcMie  ommeiite  and  accommodalians,  ^ihidiflie  ao* 
dOBnlatod  art  of  ages  had  prodaced. 

**  The  heights  on  which  we  stand,  are  of  volcanic  ori^« 
They  were  msed  in  the  straggles  and  healed  ex]MBsian  of  hn- 
man  violence;  and,  in  early  times,  were  alternately  die  seat  of 
coiiflicting  force,  and  arbitrary  power.  But  the  eicplosiohs  aie 
no  more;  and  nothing  can  now  be  seen,  but  fertility  and  veiy 
dure*  Nay,  Ihose  desolating  floods  which  over-ran  its  wdes^ 
haye  ultimately  served  to  connect  the  hill  with  the  ad^ining 
cottfihry ;  and  break  the  inaccessible  abruptness  of  its  pre* 
cipices,  to  accUvities  <^  easier  ascent,  for  those  who  sq)proa<^ 
it  trom  the  territories  that  are  beneath.* 

*Look  round  upon  the  island.  Except  those  tedious  and  pes- 
tilential flats,  which  are  rai^d  by  ttie  tumultuous  hordes  of 
Insurrection,  (doomed  justly  to  that  level,  to  which  th^  would 
be  for  reducing  others,)  how  gradual  the  descent  from  its  sum- 
mit to  its  shores!  What  easy  access  can  Freedom  have,  to 
every  the  remotest  comer  of  her  demesnes,  along  the  gently 
deling  paths  of  uninterrupted  subordination. 

"  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  in  the  objects  of  the  Factious* 
They  do  not  wish  to  demolish,  but  to  occupy:  not  to 
dismantle  the  fortress,  but  to  garrison  it  themselves :  not  to 
fevel  the  Hill  of  Government,  but  to  hurl  Freedom  from  her 
Atone,  and  exalt  an  oppressive  Despotism  in  l^r  stead.^  I 
speak  of  the  leaders;  the  thoughtless  multitude  is  guiMess  of 
much  design.  Their  crime  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  te« 
vageness  of  the  moment ;  and  they  are  sometimes  almost  as 
innocent^f  the  ends  they  bring  about,  as  the  instrement  which 
is  used  to  perpetrate  a  murder.  The  explosion  of  Hidr 
violence  does  but  carry  home  Ihe  mischief,  which  eo^neers  of 
Action  point  against  the  3tate." 

WhUe  he  spoke,  we  had  arrived;  and  were  again  cheered 
trith  the  preamiXi  of  lAh&tty,  on  entering  the  Temple  where  dm 
presided.  She  was  occupied  in  superintending  the  affairs  <rf 
the  island;  which  were,  however,  admyiistered  by  three  ComaaS' 
flioners  on  her  behalf;^  whose  countenances,  though  contrastod 
Wifli  singidar  Variety,  gave  an  expression,  whm  combined^  ef 
enetgy,  dignity,  and  spirit.— ^Tliese  three  having  discussed  each 
measure,  the  decree,  whm  settled,  was  executed  by  the  finit; 

>  Such  aneffect  would  be,aiid  has  been,  produced  by  the  gofth  of  hnra. 

*  Aristotle  lecoenises  much  affinity  between  the  courtier  of  a  tyraiiDy,  ^^ 
the  demagogue  of  a  republic;  and  in  general  between  thele  seemmgly 
opposite  forms  of  government;  of  which  (according  to  itiy  interpretation  of 
Jus  words)  he  says,  their  essential  character  is  th#  same;  and  both  of  timm 
0n  despotic-^Polit.  1.-  4.  c.  4. 

•  Mooarohy,  Aristocracy,  and  D€niocfa<;jr. 
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who  was  distioguifiihed  from  the  others  by  a  ciown;  and 
seemed  nothing  less  a  favorite  with  the  presiding  Authority^ 
ihan  they  were, 

I  cannot  say  how  much  farther  my  fancy  might  have  carried 
me,  if  I  had  not  been  startled  by  what  seemed  a  cry  of  ^'  the 
dome  is  onjire  r '  when^  raising  my  head,  I  found  that  my  hair, 
as  I  nodded,  had  caught  fire  at  a  candle;  and  my  senrant 
(diot^h  a  Frenchman)  was  extinguishing  the  flame. 

*  This  paper  was  written  not  very  longjafter  the  Dome  of  the  Paiiiame&t 
fiouse  had  taken  fire. 
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It  is  stated)  in  the  **  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the 
Fublic  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom/'  ^  that  an  assessment  of 
fifteen  per  cent*  on  all  private  property  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  consideration  of  the  public  debt,  would  hs  the 
means  of  effecting  the  immediate,  or  early  relief  of  the  nation  from 
the  demand  of  forty  millions  per  annum,  and  might  be  rendered 
the  key-stone  of  measures,  by  which  the  further  eventual  relief 
would  be  obtained,  of  fourteen  millions  per  annum :  constituting 
the  remission  of  demand  on  the  nation,  of  an  annual  sum  of  fifty- 
four  millions.  s 

That  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  the  public  accounts 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  and  without  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent measures  of  finance,  by  which  twelve  millions  were  diverted 
to  the  public  service,  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  three  millions  of 
duties  were  imposed,  in  order  that  the  sinking  fund  might  not  de- 
cline in  efficiency  below  five  millions.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
comprehend  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of 
the  relief  to  be  proposed^  one  million  n^ust  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
fifty-four  millions  above-mentioned/ 

»  7th  Edition. 

*  The  interest  of  the  sinking  fund  has  been  taken  at  sixteen  millions  or 
thereabouts.  Elements  of  a  P}an  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Ehiblic  Debt, 
pp*  14.43.  6th  Edition.  One  million  must,  therefore,  be  added,  to  admit 
of  a  remainder  of  five  millions,  after  the  appropriation  of  twelve  millions  to 
the  public  service:  the  sinkine  fund,  under  this  determination  of  the  legis- 
lature, must  be  taken  at  17  millions,  and  not  at  16  millions,  as  stated  in  the 
El^meott  of  aPlan,  jcc,  which  inpreases  54  to  55  millions. 
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Part^of  the  efi^t  of  this  total  sum  of  relief  of  fifty^fiye  millions 
would  be  experienced  in  the  cessation  of  demand  fof  an  annual 
loan,  or  of  assistance  from  the  sinking  fundi  and  part  in  relief  from 
duties  and  taxes :  the  proportion  to  be  assigned  to  each  head 
cannot  be  accurately  stated  for  the  current  year,  until  the  annual 
iiccount  be  made  up,  and  the  amount,  if  ascertained  for  the 
current  year,  would  be  an  imperfect  guide  for  future  vears. 

If  the  amount  of  loan  or  assistance  frcm  the  sinting  fmid  be 
supposed  to  be  twelve  milliotis  ;*  ' 

The  sum  of  forty-three  millions  would  remain,  to  be  remitted 
in  duties  and  taxes. 
*^    Of  which. 

Twenty-nine  millions  would  cease,  upon  and  in  immediate  or 
early  consequence  of  the  legislative  enactment  of  an  assessment  on 
property  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

And 

Fourteen  millions  more  would  cease,  upon  the  final  liquidation 
of  the  debt. 

^  Under  the  conviction  that  this  representation  cannot  be  mate- 
rially disturbed  or  varied,  unfavorably  to  the  object  proposedf 
some  observations  are  now  submitted,  with  a  view  to  show  that  a 
measure  which  would  produce  consequences  so  important  would 
proceed  upon  an  effective  system  of  relief,  without  involving  the 
risk  of  consequent  distress  or  inconvenience  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tor. 

It  is  proposed,  that  private  property  now  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor,  be  assessed 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions.' 

The  proposition  is  calculated,  by-  its  magnitude,  to  check  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  but  if  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
respect  of  the  landed  proprietor,  the  sum  to  be  demanded  would 
not  necessarily  equal  the  sum  of  immediate  or  early  relief. 

Of  the  sum  of  •  •  •  •    500  millionsi 

the  public  creditor,  by  remission  of  claim,  wpuld 
<:ontribute  •  •  •  •   about     125  millioiis»^ 


leaving    375  milHons  to 
]^  contributed  by  the  other  classes  of  proprietors. 
.  Adopting  the  table  of  Dr.  Colquhoun^  as  a  bads»  for  the  ad* 

'  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  Id. 
»  Ibid.    Table,  p.  ae. 

'  Colquhoun  on  the  Wealth,  Power  and  Resources  of  jthe  British  Empirs^ 
f,  5§.  ■      .  ■  ■ 
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▼tntage  of  considering  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  contr9>ation 

ofdus  temainiog  sum  of  875  millions  woidd  be  required  in  the 

following  proporticms ;  viz. 

Estimated  at 
Millions.         15  per  Ct. 

From  landed  propertjr  in  cultivation     ••         1200     ISO^OOOjOOO 

Tithes.belongiug  to  the  laitjr,  exclusive 

of  tithes  in  possession  of  the  clergy  •  •  80       12,000,000 

Mines  and  minerals  •••••  75       11 ,250,000 

Canals,  tolls,  and  timber  •«••••••  50         7,500,000 

Fisheries  It)  1,500,000 

Dwelling-houses         340       51,000,000 

.     *  [268,«5©,O00] 

Agricultural  live  and  dead  stock       •  •  •  •  280       84,500,000 

Steam-engines  and  other  machinery      •  •  60         9^000,000 

Manufactured  goods,  and  goods  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture        ..••  ^  •.«•••  •  140       21,000,000 

Foreign  merchandise  deposited  in  ware- 
houses, either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid 
for,  by  debts  owing  to  this  country  by 
foreigners  40        6,000,000 

British  shipping  27        4,050,000 

Domestic  property,  viz.— 

Furniture,    jewellery,    plate    and    other 

effects  248     S7fiOO,000 

[111,750,000] 

Millions,  ToUl     •.-         «500»  875,000,000 


This  <<  attempt,"  as  Dr.  Colquhoun  expresses  it,  « to  estimate 
die  private  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  has  respect  to 
Ae  year  1812,  and  is  founded  upon  low  rates  of  estimate.^  AU 
diough  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  alteration  in  money 
prices,  which  would  be  incident  to  the  projected  measure,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, notwithstanding,  that  the  sum  to  be  assessed  would  exceed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  millions.  A  tendency  to  improvement^ 
rather  than  decline,  in  rent^  which  is  the  chief  basis  of  this  esti- 
miite,  at  least  until  the  full,  final  and  complete  liquidttion  of  the 
debt,  and  the  cessation  of  the  burdens  incident  to  the  liquidatm, 
nttght  be  anticipated.    The  proposed  reduction  of  the  public  bur- 

'  Exclusive  of  waste  lands,  at  present  unproductive,  estimated  by  Dr.  Col- 
quhoun at  \%%  millions,  after  excluding  all  such  as  are  incapable  of  any  im- 
provement adequate  to  the  expense. 

^  The  rent  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and  Wales  tf  tahtn  «t 
Momeihing  ku  than  twenty  thUUngtper  acrCf  vdu^at  trntnty-five  j^rt'jwrdbfr. 
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dens,  and  ike  increase  of  demand  upon  the  national  indii»try, 
might  be  expected  to  enable  the  country  to  sustain  the  present 
rates  of  rent,  and  probably,  in  some  instances,  something  more, 
with  cheerfulness  and  advantage.  A  liberal  return  from  the  land 
to  the  proprietor  is  necessary  to  the  general  prosperity 

The  contribution  to  be  required  from  private  property  is  three 
hundred  and  seven ty-£ve  millions. 

Or,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  interest,  until  the  principal  sum 
be  paid.  If,  however,  government  stock,  should  be  received,  or 
allowed  to  be  cancelled,  at  the  par  of  100,  in  satisfaction  of  the 
principal  sum  to  be  assessed,  the  reduction  of  duties  and  taxes, 
in  respect  of  the  assessment  on  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions,  might  decline  to  fifteen  millions :  the  assessment  would,  in 
this  case,  be  less  effective,  because  one  hundred  pounds,  three  per 
cent,  stock,  would  cancel  a  principal  debt  of  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  but,  if  all  government  stock  below  the  5  per  cent,  stock 
should  be  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  redemption,  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  par  of  100,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  and  taxes,  in 
respect  of  the  assessment  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lions, would  approximate  to  the  first-mentioned  sum  accordingly, 
and  if  one  hundred  pounds  5/^r/tng  only,  and  not  stock,  were  allow- 
ed to  cancel  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  assessment,  the  assessment 
'and  the  correspondent  reduction  of  duties  and  taxes  would  extend  to 
the  full  Isum  of  eighteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  first-mencioned. 

The  lowest  sum,  or  fifteen  millions  only,  will  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  these  observations. 

The  proportion  to  be  borne  by  the  landed  proprietor,  in  respect 
pf  lands  in  cultivation,  is  on6  nundred  and  eighty  millions.  Or, 
at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  an  annual  payment  of  interest,  at 
5  per  cent.,'  amounting  to  nine  millions. 

The  proportion  of  which,  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the  three  divi-^ 
sions  of  the  United  Kingdom^  is  as  follows :  *  viz. 

Millions.  Millions. 

England  and  7   750|at  15  p.  ct.  1 12i  or  at  5  p.  ct.  7  ^  ^^  ^^ 

Wales      5                                            thereon,  3  ^      * 

Scotland         .150        .        .224        .            .  1J25,<)00 

Ireland           .  $00        .        .45          .           .  2,250,000 


Millions  1200  180  9,000,000 


'  The  interest  to  be  advanced  to  6  per  cent,  if  tht  tax  be  not  redeemed  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 
*  Dr.  Co1<}uhouo,pageS0. 
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The  landed  pToprietor,  in  respect  of  the  cultivated  lands,  on  Ae 
supposition  of  the  non-payment  of  the  principal  sum  assessed, 
would  be  required  to  pay  (ne  annual  sum  of  nine  millions  ;  the 
proportion  for  England  and  Wales  being  five  millions  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  for  Scotland,  one  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  ;  for  Ireland,  two  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

One  great  end  of  political  association  is  the  complete  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  and  a  market  for  the  produce,  beneficial  to  the  grower, 
is  necessary  to  that  end. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  were  divested  of  external  relations ;  if 
die  intercourse  and  business  of  the  nation  were  confined  to  the  or- 
dinary civil  and  social  relations  (abstracting  the  consideration  of  a 
public  debt'),  and  were  limited  to  its  own  shores  y  the  price,  at  mar- 
ket, of  agricultural  produce,  if  constant,  or  only  affected  by  ordi- 
nary causes,  would  be  unimportant.  The  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce, for  the  products  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  would  prcb- 
ceed  to  as  great  extent  at  a  high  price  as  at  a  low  price ;  the  price 
would  be  purely  conventional,  between  parties  necessarily  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon  each  other ;  and  if  a  permanent  advance 
upon  a  price  previously  and  duly  adjusted,  between  the  produce  of 
the  country  and  the  products  oi  the  town,  were  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivator,  the  manufacturer  would  keep  the  balance  in  adjustment, 
by  advancing  the  price  of  his  products,  and  so  vice  versa:  the  al- 
teration>  although  inconvenient,  would  be,  without  consequences, 
permanently  prejudicial. 

But  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  so  isolated,  and  could  not  )iave 
maintained  the.  pre-eminence  in  arts,  and  the  ascendency  in  arms, 
without  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  extern^  commercial 
rdations.  The  extent  and  duration  of  the  national  power  depend 
Upon  the  power  of  competing  with  foreign  nations  in  external 
markets  :  a  price,  comparatively  high,  even  within  the  Bptish  Isles, 
creates  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  bounty 
on  illicit  traffic ;  in  a  British  colony,  the  same  effect  follows,  ac- 
companied by  a  higher  degree  of  uneasiness  and  dissaf isfaction ; 
and  in  an  open  market,  is  followed  by  the  entire  loss  of  such 
maxtet  '"  \         '    '-"'"'' 

Agriculture,  the  principal  k>urce  of  national  power,  r^d^t^to 
duef  impulse  from  the  popubtioii  of  to^hs^  and  cities,'  the'  P!?^* 

*  See  Appendix  (A.) 
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lotion  of  which,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  constituted  to  very 
considerable  extent,  by  persons  employed  in  artificery  and  manu- 
factures {(xc  the  transmarine  trade,  and  in  the  consequent  business 
of  export  and  import :  the  transmarine  consumer  of  British  manu- 
factures and  produce  creates  a  market,  mthin  the  kingdom^  by 
means  of  the  persons  whom  he  calls  into  employment  therein,  as 
well  as  an  external  market  for  the  whole  combination  of  materials^  * 
skill  and  labor,  of  which  he  requires  the  supply. 

The  market,  therefore^  which  is  required  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  must  be  supplied  at 
prices  which  will  command  a  preference,  in  competition  with  the 
pricejs  required  by  other  <:ountries  for  similar  productions ;  and, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  prices  may  be  advanced,  without  nar- 
rowing the  transmarine  market,  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  any 
duty  or  tax  which  will  not  bear  prejudicially  upon  the  landed  pro- 

f)rietor,  nor  to  repeal  any  duty  or  tax  without  advantage  to  the 
anded  proprietor. 

The  operation  of  public  imposts  may,  in  some  degree,  be  lUu^ 
tirated  thus :  ' 

On  the  .supposition  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  identified 
in  one  person,  that  the  .community^  as  such,  were  not  charged  with 
any  expense  or  burden ;  that  the  ordinary  priqe  of  a  bushel  of 
"Vvheat  were  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  and  that  the  price  of 
other  agricultural  products  and  of  the  products  of  the  town  were 
adjusted  accordingly  j  in  this  case,  ten  bushels  of  wheat  would 
return  to  the  grower  one  pound  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  cultivator  and  the  artificer  and  manufac- 
turer, a  third  party,  namely,  the  order  of  clergy,  be  created,  to 
whom  one  bushel  of  the  ten,  ^nd  one-tenth,  of  other  agricultural 
produce  be  delivered  withoiit  payment,  the  remaining  nine  bushels 
xnust  be  sold  at  four  shillings  and  twopence  per  bushel  (and  other 
agricultural  produce  proportionally),  in  order  to  produce  to  the 
grower,  the  same  sum  of  one  pound  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence :  but  that  sum,  if  obtained,  wo\;ild  not  equally  compensate 
the  grower,  because  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  the  products 
of  the  town  and  of  all  articles  of  supply  and  consuniption,  to  be 
in  future  purchased  by  him,  would  advance  in  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
products  of  the  town  inust  advance,  or  the  artificer  and  inanuf^c- 
turer  must  suffer.^  In  a  state  not  a.bsolutely  depressed  by  duties 
and  taxes,  the  re-action  from  the  town  upon  the  country  would  be 
experienced  in  the  advance  of  price  in  the  products  of  the  town  5^ 

'  Qualified,  in  some .  measure,  should  the  manufacturing  cla^^  be  too 
numerous,  and  \>y  competition  keep  down  the  price  of  labor,  or  should 
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the  grower  would  discover,  in  the  event,  that  the  rate  of  four 
shilKngs  and  twopence  for  the  nine  bushels  of  wheat,  would  not 
replace  him  in  the  situation  of  effective  power  in  which  he  stood 
before  the  abduction  of  the  tenth  bushel :  the  sum  of  one  pound 
seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  would  not  command  labor,  eitheir 
in  working  the  farm,  or  when  embodied  in  the  products  of  the  town, 
to  the  extent  that  tRb  same  sum  commanded  labor  when  he 
delivered  wheat  at  three  shillings  and  ninepence  for  the  bushel. 
He  would,  therefore,  endeavour  still  further  to  advance  the  money 
price;  if  that  object  were  effected,  a  further  re-action  would  be 
experienced,  a  second  retort  from  the  town  upon  the  country  j 
which  wQuld  again  be  followed  by  a  train  of  alternate  cause  and 
effect^  until  the  country  and  town  should  have  divided  the  burden 
between  them  through  the  medium  of  a  money  price.  The  ad- 
vance of  money  price  is  the  process  by  which  the  burden  is  equa- 
lised on  the  productive  classes.  In  the  end,  com  and  goods  pro- 
duce more  money,  but  then,  money  procures  less  corn  and  goods. 
The  circulating  medium  receives  an  increase  in  quantity^  either  in 
metallic  or  paper  currency,  but  the  pound  sterling  recedes  in  effec- 
tive value.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  clergy  may  be  called 
upon  to  return  some  part  in  direct  imposts ;  and,  under  some 
circumstances,  may  share  in  the  effect  of  the  advance  of  money 
prices  5  but  the  charge  of  the  maintenance .  of  the  clerical  order 
must,  in  effect,  be  pome  by  the  productive  classes.  The  alteration 
of  money  price  cannot  prevent  tills  effect.* 

If  a  fourth  party  be  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  political 
government,  a  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the- government 
is  required  from  the  cultivator  and  the  manuiFacturer  in  common ; 
each,  in  consequence,  advances  the  mpney  price  of  the  produce  or 
goods  which  he  vends,  each  seeks  an  indemnity  in  the  increased 
money  price  ;  an  indemnity  'which  neither  canjindy  and  the  effort 
terminates  as  in  the  instance  of  the  clerical  order  5  the  burden  is 
equalised  or  nearly  equalised  .on  the  productive  classes.  In  the 
end,  corn  and  goods  produce  still  more  money,  but  money,  again, 
procures  less  corn  and  goods.  The  circulating  medium  again 
receives  an  increase  in  quantity,  but  the  pound  sterling,  also,  again 
recedes  in  effective  value.  Persons  on  the  govemment  establish- 
ment niay,  eventually,  return  some  part  in  direct  imposts,  and  if 
not  kept  in  progressive  advance  of  pay  or  allowance,  will  share,  in 
some  proportion,  in  the  advance  of  money  prices  :  but  the  charge 

machines  be  inveDted  or  improved  for  the  reduction  of  manual  labor;  but 
tbe  course  of  argument  may  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  this  iUus^ratioo, 
without  enlarging  on  jthese  particulars  in  this  place. 

■  See  Appendix  (B.) 
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of  the  goveniflMht  must,  in  elect,  be  borne  by  the  produetire 
classes. 

And  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  aged,  sick  a»i 
orphan  poor,  pcoduces  a  similar  chain  of  cause  and  efiect*  .  » 

.  These  are  expenses,  however,  which  produce  an  undefinable 
reciprocation  of  good  in  the  office  of  priest,  of  Icings  and  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  sympathetic  afiections;  and  if  an  increai^ed  ntidoey 
•pcice  of  the  several  productions  of  the  national  industry,  in  die 
foreign,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  market,  ensue  i  all  civilised 
states  are  subject  to  similar  expenses,  varying  only  in  degree,  and 
most  advance  the  price  of  the  productions  of  their  skill  and  hidais^ 
try  accordingly :  much  relative  inequality  in  price  will>  .the»ibre» 
not  arise  from  these  causes. 
.  But  if  two  new  classes  be  added,  namely,  the  piAlie  annmtan^ 
and  the  supernumerary  poor,  or  poor,  who,  being  employed,  ave 
not  adequately  paid,  new  and  undefinable  claims  of  the  most  a»x>« 
OttS  and  dangerous  description  arise. 

These  cla»es  must  also  be  supported  by  the  productive«clasiee» 
and  the  consequent  impo§ition  of  duties  and  taxes  or  other  ckaife^ 
leads  to  new  and  rimilar  efforts  for  the  advance  of  money  prieee» 
Oom  and  goods,  againi  produce  still  more  money,  ^o  far  as  the 
advance  pf  the  money  prices. can  be  efiected,  and  similar  increaae 
ia  the  currency  and  the  like  retrocession  in  the  effective  vabe  of 
the  pound  sterling  ensue.  But  die  power  to  advance  die  money 
prices  finds  a  check  in  the  money  prices  of  neighboring  couiitries* 
Jiaws  regulating  the  importatibn  of  foreign  produce,  called  pro* 
tedn^  laws ;  in  effect,  laws  to  force  iip  the  money  prices^  follow : 
successive  imposts  require  the.extension  of  these  protecting  hws, 
and  if  not  enacted  to  sufficient  extent  to  enable  the  cultivator^ 
mamifiietuTer,  or  dealer,  to  incorporate  in^a  money  price,  the 
amount  of  the  imposts  which  may  be  exacted  from  him,  he  mueC 
not  only  suffer  the  partial j  but  the  entire  loss  of  the  proportion  of 
the  impost  not  so  incorporated  in  a  money  price/ 

The  successive  charges,  in  respect  of  the  public  annuitant  and 
capable  poor,  have  at  length  affected  the  land  in  far  more  thap  tlit 
ondinary  relative  proportion.  The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is 
derived,  chiefly,  direct  from  the  land  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
is  derived,  chiefly,  direct  from  the  land ;  and  the  land  contributes 
freely  to  the  public  revenue. 

The  whole  of  these  aggregated  charges  is  evidendy  not  now 
incorporated  in  a  money  price,  and  the  proportion  not  so  incorpo- 
rated is  not  only  partial,  but  entire  loss  to  the  cultivator.^  . 

■  See  Appendix  (C.) 

*  By  the  words  "  cultivator*'  and  "  grower"  as  used  in  .ihj^-  Tract,  both 
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Ufldl  the  latter  tcctnnulatbns  dF  the  public  dibt^tlieincrestfe  of 
the  class  of  public  annuitants  was  followed  by  an  a^raace  in  the 
ttfeonev  prices.  The  successive  advances  in  money  prices  iave  had 
even  the  senMance  of  prosperity  /  a  rinng  market,  rising  in  money 
price,  although  falling  in  efiective  value  to  the  cultivator  ^  has  been 
£avonble  to  specularion ;  markets  haoe  been  <<  brisk  ;"  each  sue-* 
eessive  year,  the  farmer  in  his  leturns  has  «0tm/i^d  more  money,  BSid 
if  woriung  upon  a  lease  bd»  reaUy,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  farm,  derived  a  benefit*  These  are  circumstances  which 
have  perplexed  and  mided  the  country ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
evil  to  work  its  own  exposure,  and  it  is  not  now  possible  to  mistake 
the  character  of  a  public  debt. 

The  incapacity  of  the  cultivator  to  advance  the  money  prices  of 
agricuknial  piaoduce,  or  to  maintain  sufficient  prices  to  efiect  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  latter  imposition  of  annuities  and  the 
cat^  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  Jbas  for  some  time  past  been 
apparent.  Legislative  measures  have,  in  consequence,  been  resorted 
to  at'  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  public  economy,  without 
adequate  e^t.  Further  measures,  similar  in  kind,  and  at  a  fresh 
eaqwnse  of  principle,  are  called  for.  On  either  band  distress  pre- 
•ents  itself:  to  comply  is  to  sacrifice  the  land  in  Ae  injury  to 
maaufacturing  industry  ;  to  refuse  is  to  leare  the  landed  proprietor 
without  hope.  The  crisis  displays  tiie  effect  of  artificial  coatrivan* 
ces,  and  of  resilience  from  princ^Ie,  iathe  most  distinct  and  efiec^ 
tive  point  of  view.  I£  it  had  been  possible  to  have  succeeded  in  fi- 
nally eluding  or  counteracting  the  efiects  of  a  departure  from  first 
principle^  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  the  constancy,' the  ingenuity, 
the  skill  and  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  purpose. 

ReUf^us  and  political  government  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  social  conditicm,  and  the  protection  of  the  incapable  poor  is  a 
duty  of  strict  obligation.  The  charges  incident  to  a  system  consti* 
tuted  for  such  purposes,  do  hot,  necessarily,  involve  any  dangerous 
or  inconvenient  consequences,  and  ought  to  be  defrayed  with  cheer- 
fulness,, as  the  price  of  incalculable  benefits. 
.   The  supply  of  income  to  the  capitalist  who  may  prefer  the  secu* 

landlord  and  tenant  are  to  be  understood.  In  a  national  view,  the  interest 
is  one;  the  division  or  distribution  of  profit  or  loss,  between  tbemselvesi 
does  not  varj  the  general  question. 

V  Falling  in  efiective  value  to  the  cidtivator,  because  the  increase  of  the  class 
of  annuitants  and  of  the  poor,  to  be  supported  by  the  productive  classes,  of 
which  the  landed  is  the  chief  class,  necessarily  Jaaves  less  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  productive  classes.  The  alteration  of  money  prices 
mav  \ead  to  raiscilculatioo,  but  cutmat  prevent  that  final  effect.  See  p.  7, 
and  following  pages. 
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rity  of  all  tbe  lands,  diattelsi  and  productive  power  of  ^he  tiountry, 
for  the  principal  and  interest  of  money )  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  capable  poor^  who  either  will  not  or  cannot  find  empbyment* 
on  the  contrary f  safar  from  condudng  to  the  harmony  and  power 
of  the  social  body)  must  be  contemplated,  each  in  its  kino,  as  inTohr* 
iflg  the  elements  of  destruction :  and  it  is  obrious,  at  the  present 
moment)  that  these  combined  causes  have  involved  this  nation  of 
unexampled  energy  and  power,  in  distress  and  embarrassment^ 
which  exhibit  her  as  the  prey  and  victim  of  •  her  own  mi{^hty 
exertions* 

The  extent  to  which  the  principle  objected  tO|  of  Wdkimff  moncf  * 
for  the  public  service  by  public  annuities^  has  been  camody?  and 
agdh  pardally  counteracted  in  its  tendency  and  effect  by  the  industry^ 
exertion  and  spirit  of  the  cowitry,  is  the  adinirationof  the  presait^  as 
it  will  be  of  future  ages :  but  the  force  of  the  objectionabk  principle 
evidently  now  predominates,  and^the  veij  principle  ought  to  be  era^ 
dUated  /  not  by  violence,  not  suddenly,  but  by  measures  of  a  ckas 
and  decisive  character^  to  be  first  fully  understood  and  cordially  apv 
proved  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  industry  and  exertion  which 
have,  hitherto,  sustained  the  nation,  would  have  piroduced  a  glowing 
state  of  pro^erity  and  a  high  and  healthy  state  of  action  and  of 
effective  power  and  authority,  if  not  checked,  repelled  and  psostfated 
by  tbe  more  powerful  influence  of  the  public  debt* 


The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  twenty-nine  millions  of  duties  and 
taxes,  and  eventually  of  fourteen  nuUions  more,  cannot  be  estimatedf 
as  respects  duties^  by  considering  the  amount,  simply,  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  duties  to  be  repealed. 

The  ivit  J  payable  in  money  on  most  articles  of  general  consump* 
tion,  before  delivery,  renders  a  vast  increase  of  capital  necessary  to 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  A  gallon  of  British  spirits  is  sold 
at  fiftieen  shillings  and  uxpence ;  the  duty  is  eleven  diillings,  leaving 
foutshillings  and  sixpence  to  cover  thecost  of  the  materials,  expense 
i  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  gross  profit.  It  may  be  com* 
puted  that  the  capital  required  hy  die  "distiller,  in  respect  of  the 
revenue,  approaches  to 'three  parts  in  four  of  the  whole  capital 
einploy^. 

*  It  is  not  questioned^  that  the  ^vindication  and  protection  *  of  |»rincipl6S 
of  a  higher  nature  have  been  proposed  and  intended,  by  means  of  the  depart 
ture  from  first  principles,  in  the  levy  of  money  Ibr  the  public  use.  The  posi- 
tive  consequences,  however,  of  such  departure  from  priociplei  are  net,  less 
properly,  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  expoaitieo* 
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A  galloD  of  foreign  vpirits  is  sold  for  twenty«^iir  shillings ;  th^ 
imtt  included  in  that  price  is  eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence- 
bsUfpenny. 

The  importation  price  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  varies  between  four- 
pence  and  elevenpence  ;  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  tobacco  is  four 
•hiUings/ 

The  importer  or  first  holder  of  any  article  whereon  duty  may 
be  paid,  in  regulating  the  price .  to  the  dealer  who  buys  of  him, 
must  calculate  loss  in  quantity,  ,and  the  interest  of  money  and  risk 
of  debt,  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  which  he  confides  on  credit ; 
'and  it  appears  that  the  risk  of  debt  has  increased,  not  only  in  the 
proportion*  of  the  greater  sum  to  the  lesser,  but  that  the  number  of 
iftsolvents  has  greatly  increased  with  the  increase  of  duties  and'tax* 
es,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  debt  in  respect  of  any  specific  quantity 
of^oods.  The  hazards  of  business  are  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
eftct  of  the  progressive,  general  increase  of  duties  and  taxes,  that 
k  is  become  difficult  to  assign  any  rate  of  advance  on  goods  deli- 
vered on  credit,  equal  to  the  risk  of  debt.  In  consequence,  large 
Hfparent  profits  are  found  unequal  to  the  protectionK>f  the  proper- 
ty of  capitalists,  who,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  have,  of  late,  sunk  their 
capitals.  The  state  of  trade  has  bafiied  the  calculations  of  the  most. 
Mgacious  merchants,  and  retreat  from  business  has  alone  presented 
to  great  numbers  any  hope  of  safety. 

If  then  the  effect  of  calling  a  sum  of  twenty  shillings  into  Aiur- 
wdom  activity  by  means  of  a  duty,  be  traced  from  the  importer 
or  first  holder,  through  a  chain  of  dealers,  to  the  consumer^  and 
particularly  to  the  poor  consumer,  who  purchases  in  small.qaantitie$, 
and  the  temptation  to  lower  and  adulterate  the  quality,  actmg  upon 
the  lower  description  of  dealers,  be  considered  it  is  not  too  much  to 
aasume,  that  consumers  pay  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  in 
respect  of  every  twenty  shillings  collected  by  the  government  on  arti- 
dta  of  leading  consumption.  Revenue  which  is  mised  bymeanaof 
articles  of  consumption,  is  therefore  onerous  in  an  excessive  degree. 
The  consumer  pays,  on  the  average,  at  least  twenty*five  shillings 
for  every  twenty  shillings  paid  to  the  crown  on  articles  consumed 
by  him>  and  yet,  merclauits»  manufacturers  and  dealers^  with  few  ex- 
ecptjoasy  are  depressed. 


^  These  particulars  are  instanced,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  opera- 
tiea  and  efifect  of  duties  paid  to  the  crown.  The  argument  applies  generallj, 
haX  jespecially  to  beer,  salt,  leather,  tea,  pepper,  amTother  articles  of  eeneral 
consumption,  as  well  as  to  the  articles  above^meiitione^.  See  Appenms  (D.) 
'The  coottderation  of  duties,  ^  tsiiy  #f  r^gnfatum,  is  a  question  quite  distinct; 
Uader  that  view,  e  doty  on  all  qmwf  may  be  deurable. 
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The  attempt  to  raise  revenue  through  the  poor,  or  non-proprietor  J 
16  dehisive.  What  can  the  non-proprietor  pay,  unless  he  be  capaci-^ 
tated  by  the  proprietor  ?  and  what  is  the  effect  of  the  attempt  s6 
to  raise  revenue  ?  Either  the  proprietor,  directly  or  indirectly,  ca- 
pacitates the  non-proprietor  to  pay  the  deities  and  taxes,  or,  he  is 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  his  support  under  a  parish  rate.  The 
artificer  and  laborer  TRMS^  be  sustained,  and  can  only  satisfy  de<^ 
znand  by  means  of  what  they  severally  receive.  Twenty  shilling^ 
paid  by  the  proprietor  direct  to  the  crown  zte  equal,  in  effective  re-' 
venue,  to  at  least  twenty-five  shillings  paid  in  respect  of  duties/ 
through  the  medium  of  articles  of  consumption ;  and  this  expensive 
niode  of  supply,  if  even  the  impost  be  paid  by  the  hand  of  the 
lower  class  of  consumers,  is,  in  e&ct,  paid  in  the  highest  degree 
of  aggravation  by  the  proprietor.  -  * 

It  will  indeed  be  said,  that  the  difference  between  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  crown,  and  the  sum  paid  by  th?  consumer,  coflisisti 
in  the  profits  of  trade  pr  the  profits  of  stock :  but  Such  is  i^ot  the 
fact.  Articles  of  consumption  of  the  descriptions  which  are  sub^ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  custom's  and  excise,  do  hot,  for  the  most 
part,  reach  the  consumer,  until  passed  through  a  chaih  consisting 
p£  not  less  than  three  or  four  links  5  namely. 

The  importer,  -• 

Wholesale  dealer, 

Shopkeeper  or  huckster. 
Or, 
.    The  importer,  or  dealer  in  materials  for  tike  manufacturer. 

Manufacturer, 

Wholesale  dealer  in  manufactured  goods, 

Shopkeeper  or  huckster.  - 

These  several  parties  have  to  seek  an  indemnity  in  respect  of  the 
advance  of  money,  ^nd  the  great  in4:rease  of  yisk  of  loss  by  the  in- 
solvency of  the  parties  to  whom  they  respectively  deliver  goods  oA 
credit,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  combine  some  additional  jprgft 
on  sales,  something  to  keep  pace  with  the  higher  jprices,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  revenue  system,  they  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  articles  which  they  have  occasion  to  purchase  fqi:  their  own  use 
and  consumption.  .  It  will  hot  be  assumed,  that  no  part  of  the  ad- 
vance upon  the  duties  can  be  resolved  into  profit  to  the  merchant 
or  dealer  ;  but  the  state  and  condition  of  the  merchant  and  dealer 
are  evidence,  that  the  additional  profit  is  not  equal  to  the  increased 
expenses  of  living  j  since  a  mass  of  insolvency  constantly  presses 
upon  the  attention  of  most  persons  engaged  in  tr^de  Or  business. 
In  truth,  great  part  of  the  several  and  successive  advance  upon  the 
original  amount  of  duties,  made  by  the  respective  parties  through 
whose  hands  the  goods  pass,  from  the  first  to  the  last  in  the  chain 
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of  doliiiftare  ao  many  pi^emkum  of  insurance  on  the  hazardous 
risk  which  etchf  exceptii^  the  dealer  for  ^eady  money,  incurB^and 
which  premium  has  too  often  been  found  unequal  to  me  risk. 

The  whole  sum  of  advance  on  the  duties  may  be  divided  be- 
tween the  great ^i  often  repeated  risk  of  debt,  loss  in  quantity, 
intvrest  of  money,  and  the  greater  profit  required  by  each  dealer 
throii^h  whose  hands  the  goods  may  pa^s,  lor  his  maintenance  and 
support :  but  ^e  greater  proportion  may  be  resolved  into  risk  of 
debt ;  certainly  with  few  exceptions,  hot  any  partj,  into  die  means 
of  acquiring  pro^terty,  or  of  living  better. 

If  only  twenty-fet^^er cent,  be  added  to. meet  these  advances, 
die  repeal  of  diUies,  amounting  to  tw^nty'-nine  millions,  would,  in 
efieet,  be  the  removal  of  burden  from  the  public^  to  the  extent  of, 
tt  least,  thirty-six  millions'/ 

The  immediate  advantages  frdm  this  extensive  remission  of  du- 
ties iNrould  not,  however,  be  bounded  by  the  consideration  of  die 
mat  weight  fr(^i  which  the  community  would  thus  be  re- 
ueved* 

The  judicious  arrangement  of  the  duties>  to  be  either  partially 
er  enftirely  repealed,  would  be  the  means,  to  great  extent,  of  re* 
pressing  Ulicit  distillatioti  and  illicit  trade,  in  all  articles,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  finer  manufactures,  and,  consequently  would  compen- 
sate, to  considerable  extent,  for  the  reduction  of  duties.  Thef  con- 
sumption would  increase,  at  a  low  duty ;  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  supply  would  be  submitted  to  regular  entry,  and 
some  pn^rtion  of  tiie  ext>ense,  both  civil  and  military,  for  the 
repression  of  smuggling  would  cease. 

Regular  trade  would  be  restored  and  increased  in  the  like 
ratio. 

Andf 

The  tehiptition  of  a  high  revenue  system  to  extensive  and  ha». 
bitusl  violence  and  fraudi  would  be  removed. 

The  effect  of  this  vast  extent  of  relief  oould  not  fail  to  be  so 
felt  by  every  description  of  proprietor,  as  to  render  the  proposed 
liquidation  of  the  debt  a  measure  not  only  desirable  in  the  highest 
degree  in  which  any  object  of  social  interest  can  be  desirable^  but 
x>f  great  practical  facility :  for  the  more  distinct  view  and  evidence 

*  If  my  pirt  of  the  repeal  should  fell  uiroh  4  de8cr*t|)tion  of  reveriiie  not 
embraced  by  the  customs  or  excise,  the  caJculatioa  must  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Batif  the  assessed  taxes f  for  instSLUcey  were  to  be  repcij-led,  thebim- 
ple  amount  of  the  taxes  would  be  the  amount  of  the  public  relief,  in  that 
tesptet.  The  repeal  of  dmies  would  b6  the  repeal,  la  effect,  not  poly  of  th# 
AOMHnit  of  duties,  but  of  all  the  advances  thereon  paid  b^  the  eonsumeir. 
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of  which^  the  serenl  dassel"  of  proprietors  wUl  he  cqiisiiieied»  se- 
parately, in  the  order  already  stated.^ 

The  eultiTator  of  the  soil  is  the  first  and  die  last  obfect  of 
legislation,  and  the  distress  of  the  cultivator  is  the  pressing  and 
immediate  ground  for  desiring  the  liquidation  of  the  puUic  debt| 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  cultivator  arethe*com» 
manding  reasons  for  prosecuting  that  object  to  the  final  extino^ 
tiott  of  the  debt.  The  security  of  the  cultivator  is  a  principsd 
ground  upon  wluch  national  loans  are  objectionable,  and  die 
assurance  to  the  cultivator  of  a  liberal  return  is  the  first  ol^eot  to 
be  proposed  in  the  remission  of  duties  and  taxes. 

If,  for  instance,  it  be  supposed  that  ten  shillings  for  the  btishd 
of  wheat,  and  ratably  for  other  grain,  be  necessary  to  the  adequate 
compensation  of  the  grower,  and  diat  the  price  c^  wheat  be  eight 
shillings  only  for  the  bushel,  and  ratably  for  otlier  grain :  in  this 
case,  we  earliesi  measures  ought  to  embrace  relief  to  the  cukivmtoi^ 
equal  to  two  shillings  in  the  production  of  a  bushdi  of  wheats  «ii4 
ratably  as  to  all  other  grain  \  that  is  to  say,  before  the  redaction 
of  the  price  of  grain.^ 

The  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  proprietors  of  die  cultifated 
lands  of  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  and  a  half,  or  five  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty^ 
five  thousand  pounds  annually.^ 

The  immediate  or  early  beneficial  results^  to  be  antidpated  hj 
the  landed  proprietor,  are. 

The  conversion  of  a  nominal  into  a  real  rent. 
\  The  great  reduction  in  respect  of  personal  and  domestic  tx* 
penditure. 
The  deprivation  of  excuse  to  the  employed  peasant  for  appli* 

'cation  for  parish  or  public  assistance. 
The  opportunity  of  obtainmg  relief  from  die.bufd^n-.of  mvn* 
taiiiing  the  tm^mp/cg^d  capable  poor. .  ^      -       » 

Under  this  view,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppose  any 
case,  in  which  an  English  estate  would  be  exposed  to  dimcoltyr  at 
a  ccmequenee  of  the  proposed  impost. 

If  the  proprietor  posses!  the  means,  either  alB  a  public  annuitaot^ 
or  o&erwise,  without  having  recourse  to  his  landed  propeity>^ 
paying  the  principal  sum  assessed,  his  estate  Aay  be  reliared,  th4 
country  be  relieved,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  public  debt  be  ex<p 
tinguidied  for  ever^  with  simplicity  and.ease. 

' »  P.  4.  '  '♦ 

*  The  illustratten  is  limited  to  grain,  because  the  insufficiency  of  prite  is 

felt,  principally^  in  resect  of  grain,  but  it  may  be  carried  forther^at  thje  wUl, 

and  actording  to  the  information  and  judgment  of  the  reader. '     .^      /     ' 

3  P.^.  ♦  geeMi(>peiidfx('E,)      "   '   »   *'  -^^  ;-    '^ 
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If  the  pfopnelor  ia  mi  postaia  such  means,  but  be.  UmitGd  to 
die  means  which  his  estate  alone  presents  for  the  payment  of 
die  jwn  assessed,  or  the  interest  thereon,  he  will  pay  die  iiite« 
Mtt  on  the  amount  of  die  assessment,  until  convenient  to  pay  die 
principal  sunu 

The  lands  of  Engbnd  are  now  declining  in  power  to  yield 
imt ;  and  if  the  consideration  be  limited  to  the  farmer  being  en»4 
bkd  to  pay  the  present  nominal  rent,  sufficient  inducement  and 
£uility  are  presented  for.  the  payment  by  the  peoprietor,  of  tin 
iBtefest  on  the  amount  of  the  proposed  assessment  $  and  to  this 
consideration  are  to  be  added  the  great  reduction  in  personal  and 
Aomeitic  expenditure^  and  the  anticipated  reduction  in  parish 
ffites* 

If  an  estate  be  let  for  laOQ/.  per  annum,  and  be  yalued  at 
S5,000/.,  or  twenty«five  years'  purchase,  the  principal  sum  as4 
•encd  would  be  8,750^,  or,  annually  one  hundred  and  eighty^seren 
poan4t  ten  shillings. 

In  the^resent  state  and  progress  of  afiairs,  what  premium  would 
assure  the  payment  of  the  reot  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  taking 
die  average  of  aU  England,  the  payment  of  the  rents,  could  he  as- 
iwed  at  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent.  ?  And  if  paid,  and  agaui 
expended,  what  proportion  is  expended  in  parish  rates,  and  mdi^f 
rectly,  through  the  medium  of  consumption,  to  the  revenue } 
^ese  questions  cannot  be  accurateh  answered ;  but  the  advan- 
tages to  the  proprietor  are  too  oovious  to  admit  any  quee^ 
tion  of  difficulty  in  this  c«se.  It  is  not  only  fair  to  calculate  that 
the  proprietor  would  be.  enabled  to  pay  the  annual  interest  oli  the 
assessment,  but  probably  would  further  be  enabled  to  reduce,  and 
arentualiy  to  complete,  ^the  payment  of  the  principal  sum  as- 
sessed, by  means  of  annual  accumulation,  without  altering  his 
scale  of  living. 

If  it  be  s^pposed  that  the  estate  be  under  mortgage,  the  adoption 
^  the  measure  becomes  the  object  of  more  anxious  desive.  In  the 
instanee  of  an  estate  vrordi  60,000/.,  imder  mortgage  fbif  40,090{^t 
the  great  effect  of  the  incidental  relief  would  be  experienced  bj^the 
<<MM^^ag^.  Upon  him,  the  effect  of  die  earlier  de6ciendes  oJF 
rent  would  fall,  over^him  the  risk  of  foreclosure  and  sale  (through 
kii  inabHity  arising  from  die  nonpayment  oi  rent)  impends^  l£f 
itlirf  in  respect  of  the  whole  estate  is  the  relief  of  the  ptoioaetorj 
and  the  relief  in  respect  of  his  personal  or  individual  expenditure^ 
is,  also,  proper  to  himself.  The^c^  of  that  great  range  of  be- 
nefit,  so  long  as  themortgage  continue,  must  be  borne  to  die  extent 
of  two^thirds,  by  the  mortgagee.  The  whole  class  of  property 
under  mortgage,  would  therefore,  be  assisted  and  relieved  in  A 
peculiar  and  unea^pected  manner.    It  is  not  possible  that  objection 
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or  4ifficult]r  cin  ariae  do  th*  pan  of  tUs  description  of  pro-    / 
prietor.  "^ 

And  the  mortgagee  would  have  sufficient  motive  for  the  cheer* 
fal  payment  of  the  contribution  to  be  required  of  him,  if  he  expend 
the  income  of  the  mortgage  within  the  kingdom,  in  the  great  relief 
which  he  would  experience  in  the  removal  of  the  general  burdens* 
If  the  mortgagee  do  not  expend  the  income  of  the  mortgage  within 
the  kingdom,  or  do  not' expend  it  af^  wheret  the  advantage  of  the 
measure  must  bt  aeen  still  more  forcibly,  in  the  subjection  to 
contribution  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  would  otherwise  receive, 
large  advantages  under  the  social  compact,  without  making  any 
social  return.^ 

It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made 
in  reqpect  of  entailed  and  settled  i^operty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the. 
redlsmption  of  the  land  tax.  '     . 

.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Scotland  is  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half,  or,  annually^ 
one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.^  * 
r  By  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Ireland  forty-five 
miUiws,  or,  annually,  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,^  and  excepting  relief  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
poor,  the  considerations  wfiich  have  been  suggested  with  refeience 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and  Walea 
apply,  in  like  manner,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

And  the  same  considerations^  excepting  as  to  some  points  of 
detail  in  respect  of  minerals  and  timber,  apply  to  the  tithes 
belonging  to  the  laity,  to  mines,  minerals,  canals,  tolls,  timber  and 
fisheries ;  the  collective-  assessment  whereon  is  estimated  at 
thirty-^o  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or^ 
annually,  one  million  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds. 

And  also  to  dwelling-houses>  the  assessment  whereon  is  esti* 
mated  at  fifty- one  millions,  or,  annuaUy,  two  millions  five  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  princi|)al  of  these  several  sums,  which  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,^  would  be  redeemable,  with  only  trifling  exception,  at  die 
will  of  the  proprietor.5 

*  The  mortgagee  might,  perhaps,  attempt  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  coA- 
trlbotion  upon  the  proprietor,  wtniby  if  necessary,  mi^ht  be  guarded  agunst 
Vy  legtslatnre  provision.    See  Property  Act,  4^  Geo.  ftl.  c.  65.  ^  195. 
-  *  P.  ♦.  » Ibid:  ♦  P.  3. 

'  Should  it  be  observed  that  the  stockholder  would  be  left  in  uncertainty 
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The  assessment  on  agricaltural  .li^e  and  dead  itoek  if  estimated 
at  thirty-four  millions  and  a  half.  The  want  of  security  in  the 
substance  of  this  branch  of  assessment  renders  the  accommodation 
to  be  proffered  to  the  owner ,of  fixed  property  impracticaMe;  and*- 
consequently,  renders  necessary  somewhat  more  of  pressure  in  die 
levy  of  the  assessment. 

it  is  not,  however,  apprehended  that  a  Claim  after  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  five  successive  years,  on  die 
amount  of  agricultural  stock,  and  the  interest  of  five  per  cent*  per 
annum,  until  paid,  would  be  found  to  press  with  undue  or  extreme 
severity,  since  it  would  be  preceded  by  the  relief  incident  to  tlie 
discontinuance  of  a  large  proportion  of  th«  present  imposts,  the.! 
great  burden  and  weight  of  which  cause  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
tttral  class.'  It  may  fairly  be  considered,  that  the  state  and  coadi*' 
tion  of  the  farmer  would  be  retrieved  by  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  animation  and  vigor,  and  that  less  capital  would  be 
Inquired  for  his  purposes,  under  the  change  contemplated. 

The  assessment  on  commercial  property,  including  steam^ 
engines  and  other  machinery,  manufactured  goods  and  goods  in 
process  of  manufacture,  foreign  merchandise  deposited  in  ware- 
bouses,  either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid  for,  by  debts  owing  to. 
this  country  by  foreigners,  and  British  shipping,  is  stated,  collec- 
tively, at  forty  millions  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  a  nice  and  delicate  duty,  to  fix  the  assessment,  in  detail^ 
upon  this  class  of  property :  some  uneasiness  and  some  evasion  are 

as  to  the  time  of  paymept,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  stock  would  continue 
to  be  the  subject  of  transfer  and  sale  until  finally  paid  and  discharged. 
*  Suppose  the  stock  to  be  assessed  at  the  value  of  fiOOO/.;  the  sum  to  be 

paid  for  the  first  year  would  be  J!0O 

and  interest  on  300/.  for  one  year        15—75 

Second  year  60 

and  interest  on  240/.  for  one  year        12 — 7% 

Third  year     --  60 

and  interest  on  180/.  for  one  year         9-*^9 

Fourth  year  60 

and  interest  on  ISO/,  for  one  year         6 — 66 

Fifth  year       *  60 

and  interest  on  60/.  for  one  yesir  3--*6S 
If  collected  half-yearly,  the  statement  would  vary  ac<:ordingly.  Tb^ 
various  relief  to  ^,  farmer  in  the  clear  possession  of  stock  of  the  Talue  of 
SOOO/.  could  not  fail^  during  a  course  of  five  years,  to .  be  far  more  than 
equal  to  this  claim.  The  relief  in  parish  rates  only,  might,  in  frequeht 
instances,  be  expected  to  greater  extent.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  assess- 
ment on  this  description  of  property  would  be  made  with  the  largest  allow- 
ance Ibr  decline  in  money  prices,  and  a  farmer  could  only  be  assessed  upon 
his  cleat  nett  property,  m  respect  either  of  stock  or  other  effects  qfier  the  pwment 
^f  every  debt  and  (M^ation.  u/     iv  ^^ 
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to  be  apprehended';,  but  the  amount,  relatively  to  the  vJhole  sum 
of  the  assessment,  is  not  rery  considerable:  every  individual,  of 
respectable  mind,  for  sudh  an  object,  vj^ould  honorably  and  freely 
disclose  the  value  of  his  property  ;  and  commissioners,  judiciously 
selected  for  the  regulation  of  the  assessment,  would  so  conduct  a 
delicate  and  important  trust,  as  to  involve  the  lowest  probability  oi^ 
injustice,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  country,  and  would  prer 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  every  inconvenience  in  point  of  feeling. 
The  want  of  security,  in  the  substance  of  this  branch  of  assessment, 
as  in.  the  instance  of 'Agricultural  stock,  renders  the  accommodatioa 
to  be  proffered  to  the  owner  of  the  land  and  other  fixed  property 
impracticable;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, this  class  of  property  would  in  general '  admit,  with  great 
facility,  the  payment  of  three  percent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
of  capital  for  five  successive  years,  and  of  the  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  assessment  until  paid  ;  because  the  con- 
siderable reduction  of  duties  and  rates  contemplated  would  enable 
thi  merchant  and  trader  to  conduct  the  same  extent  of  business^ 
with  a  reduced  capital ;  and  the  effect  of  the  relief  in  their  several 
expiertses  of  establishment,  both  commercial  and  domestic,  would 
:^lso  reduce  their  occasions  for  capital.  The  assessment  would 
not,  in  any  year,  exceed  nine  millions  :  If  th^  whole  of  the  public 
imposts  to  be  remitted  were  to  be  resolved  into  ^m/zW,  the  amount 
of  duties  to  be  repealed  would  exceed  twenty-nine  millions. 

The  assessment  on  domestic  property  is  estimated  at  thirty-seven 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  assessment  would 
be  divided  generally ,  and  under  the  advantage  of  the  effect  of  the 
great  remission  of  duties  and  rates,  the  payment  of  three  per  cent.  _ 
per  annum  on  the«  amount  of  this  property,  for  five  successive  • 
years,  and  of  the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  until  paid,  might  unquestionably  be  met,  and  ought, 
with  cheerfulness,  to  be  contributed,  by  all  who  are  subject  to  the 
general  range  of  duties,  taxes,  and  rates. 

The  principal  of  these  several  sums,  to  be  redeemed  in  five  suc- 
cessive years,  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  which  sum,  and  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  considered,* 
together  present  the  whole  of  the  assessment  of  375  millions  on 
the  land  and  effects  within  the  United  Kingdom.^ 

Under  what  head,  then,  to  what  class  of  property  or  proprietor^ 

*  Particular  cases  of  inconvenience  or  difficulty  would,  of  course,  be  the 
subject  of  consideration  and  arraog^medt  with  Ui^  commissioners. 
*  P,  10.  3  p.  3. 
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is  difficulty  to  be  asmnedyin  the  operation  of  themeasure proposed 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  ? 

The  actual  difficulties  of  the  country  are  felt  by  the  strongest 
mindst  with  a  deep  conviction  of  their  seyerity)  and  the  keenest 
apprehension  of  consequences.  But  what  consequence|  to  whkh 
the  ^ithet  *<  difficult"  ought  to  be  applied^  in  respect  of  a  great 
national  object,  can  be  apprehended)  either  to  the  coUet^ve 
body,  or  to  any  individual,  from  the  measure  under  consider** 
ation? 

The  stockholder  who  does  not  expend  the  annual  produce  of 
his  stock,  or  who  expends  his  income  from  stock  in  another 
country,  escapes  from  the  burdens,  and  out  of  all  sympathy  with 
the  distresses  of  the  country.  The  landed  proprietor  who  ex- 
pends in  another  country  the  rent  which  he  may  receive,  or  who 
invests  his  rent  in  the  purchase  of  government  annuities,'  also 
avoids  the  national  burdens,  in  respect  of  expenditure,  but  not  in 
respect  o£  property.  The  national  imposts  continue  to  bear  upon 
his  land.  With  these,  exceptions,  the  proprietor,  including,  the 
public  creditor  himself,  is,  in  effect,  debtor  to  the  public  creditor  ; 
the  property  is  burdened  with  the  debt,  and  it  is  not  possible, 
witfiout  adding  to  the  class  of  exceptions  already  mentioned^  to 
prevent  the  individual  consequences.  The  burden  camvoty  by 
any  ingenuity,  be  removed  to  the  non-proprietor :  the  non-pro- 
prietor may  be  oppressed, — may  be  incapacitated,*— in  the  attempt  to 
divide  the  burden  with  him,  but  the  re-action  from  his  disttess 
is  felt  in  the  accumulation  of  burden  on  the  proprietor :  the  oc//- 
vity  vai  xhiQ  con^arty  the  exertion  and  the  actual  consumption^  oi 
the  non-proprietor,  are  the  stay  and  invigoration  of  property :  his 
decline  is  4he'  dedine  of  the  proprietor.  Every  impost  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  lower  classes,  every  check  to  industry,  lowers 
the  active  energy  which  gives  value  to  property,  and  tends  to  re- 
press the  sense  of  independence,  which  is  the  foundation  and  only 
sure  protection  of  moral  worth. 

Comprehensively  considered,  the  proprietor,  including  the  stock- 
holder, pays  the  public  annuities,  sustains  the  burden  of  the  unk- 
ing fund,  so  far  as  it  is  sustained,  endures  the  heavy  burden  of 
expense  incident  to  the  attempt  to  manage  the  unwieldy  system, 
supports  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  vice  and 
wretchedness  j  and,  in  the  result,  property  is  reduced,  by  the  mere 
effect  of  an  artificial  system,  particularly  the  land,  to  a  condition  of 
great  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

And  yet,   what   is  more   demonstrable  than  that  the  British 

'  Thereby  replapiDg  the  capital  of  stockholders,  who  may  ijsi vest  such 
capital  in  another  country. 
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^         Empire  contains*  within  itself  mind  and  matter,  in  almost  ererjr 
rariety  of  character  and  combination^  necessary  to  individual  and 

'  public  prosperity  ?   The  strength  and  force  of  character  which 

British  seamen  and  British  soldiers  have  everywhere  displayed, 
are  evinced  daily^  in  the  constancy  and  firmness  with'  which  the 
vast  masses  and  combinations  of  machinery  are  worked  and  con*^ 
ducted :  monJ  courage  and  fortitude  of  spirit  are  as  necessary  in 
the  arduous  pursuits  of  industry,  as  on  the  ocean  or  \n  the  field. 
The  inventions  and  arrangements  of  the  spinner  and  manufacturer, 
which,  under  penalty  of  mini  must  be  strictly  practical^  are  the 
results  of  the  most  severe  and  anxious  exertions  of  ingenuity. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  are  the  patrons  and  example  in  the  first 
of  human  pursuits,  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  empire  is  perfect, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  presents  within  itself  the  means  of  extensiv^^  inter- 
change in  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
tions. Each  member  and  division  of  the  empire  is  a  market  for 
the  natural  productions,  and  for  the  products  of  the  skill  and  indus- 
try peculiar  to  each. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted,  diat  the  landed  proprietor  of 
diis  great  and  favored  nation  h  entitled  to  a  liberal  return  from 
his  property,  and  that  he  *oxndd  receive  such  return,  if  artificial 
causes  did  not  intervene  and  embarrass. 

'The  spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  are  constructed  and  are 
employed,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  those  who 
vender  them  active ;  but  the  permanent  and  most  desirable  effects 
K>f  these  branches  of  national  industry  and  exerticHi  are  experienced 
by  the  landed  proprietor.  The  landed  proprietor  has  been  a  great 
example  to  his  tenant,  and  by  his  enterprise  and  judgment,  and  at- 
tention to  the  economy  of  his  neighborhood,  has  Contributed  his 
fair  contingent  to  the  demands  of  the  country.;  bttt  die  considefa- 
i%n  of  the  invention  and  labor  of  the  mechanist  and  manufacturer 
solves  the  problem  of  the  financial  resource  and  power  of  the  nation 
during  the  late  contest ;  and  the  same  fertility  of  inventibnand 
habits'  of  labor,  unfettered  by  artificial  public  arrangementis,  and 
unembarrassed  by  a  population,  excessive,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
mand for  labor,  would,  be  powerfully  instrumental  in  conveying 
to  the  landed  proprietor,-  and  to  all  who  are  dependent  upon^ 
and  <;onnected  witii  him,  the  full  compensation  to  which  eachj^in 
his.  degree,  is  entitled. 

If  the  proposed  measure  should  be  adopted,  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  its  operative  course : — 

TTie  sinking  fund  would  immediately  cease,  together  with  the 
tnun  of  charges  incident  to  that  arrangement. 
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The  amount  proposed  to  be  applied  to  that  fmd^         - 
is .    •     .    5^00,000 

Fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  annuities  and 
interest,  payable  in  respect  of  the  public  debt,  deduct- 
ing the  amount  supposed  to  be  payable  to  foreigners^ 
would  likewise  cease,  being  ^     •     .^    f     •     *     •     •     •    4,400,000 

And  also, 

Ftfteen  per  cent,  on  public  appointments,  estimated, 
together  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  stores  for  the  ' 
public  service  incident  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  at^       4,000,000 

£  13,400,000 
In  round  numbers,  grori  revenue,  fourteen  millions 
p^  annum,  for  which  there  would  not  be  any  further 
demand. 

.  It  is  not  stated  that  fourteen  millions  would  be  required .  from 
all,  or  any  part  of  the  community,  in  any  other  form^  The  country 
would  be  absolutely  released  from  demand  for  duties,  or  fur  duties 
and  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  annually,  upon  the 
|x>»dition  t}A?it  z  further  BMmy  namely,  fifteen  millions  duties,  or 
duties  and  taxes,  should  be  commuted  for  a  property  tax,  rede^f^ 
lible  at  option,  in  respect  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  miUioni 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,^  and  redeemable  compuL- 
sority,  in  five  successive  years,  in  respect  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
i^lUioos  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;'  and  that  the 
puWc  creditor  should  relinquish  an  annual  claim  of  four  bullions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Upon  the  commutation  of  fifteen  millions  annual,  duties^  or 
duties  and  taxes,  lo^,  a  direct  redeemable  property-tax  of  equal 
aiiio6nt,  and  the  remission  of  claim,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent., 
by  the  public  creditor,  i^otonly  3ucb  fifteen  millions  duties,. or 
duties  tind  taxes,  might  be  repealed,  but  also,  fourteen  miUipns 
duties,  Or  duties  and  taxes  more,  which  in  such  pase  would  cease 
to  be  required ;  together,  twenty«-nine  millioQS* 

It  has  been  shown  ^  that  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  carry 
^  train  of  immediate  consequences,  into  trade,  which  force  up  the 
ffnownt  paid  for  du^^a  tp,  ^  Uq^  twenty^byp  p^  cept*  ^dv9S^ 

^  Finance  Resolutions  of  th^  House  pf  Commons.    18t9. 

*  Elements  of  a  Plan,  &c.  Table,  p.  S6. 

?  The  revenue  required  for  the  current  service  is  twenty<4wo  aiIHUmm/ 
Fifteen  per  cent,  whereon  is"  -        -        -       -        -        -        d,300,000 

AddtoJrurtb6rantidp»ttd.i«dutiti^it>]K9ieefrf'-st|i^       -     700000 

♦p.  10.     .  'P.  11.  ^Pm:,$.        '^ 
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to  Ibe  coimmeri  on  the  sum  piiid  to  the  ciu^oms  or  excise  board, 
{ind  that  the  remission  of  duties  to  the  extent  of  twenty-nine  mik- 
JioHs  would)  therefore)  be  relief  to  the.  country  from  the  burden 
of)  at  lea^t,  thirty-six  millions; '  and  that  great  sum  of  relief  wooU 
precede  the  levy  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  miliions.^ 

It  will  probably  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  statement  it 
defective,  because  the  new  taxes,  1819,  are  understood  not  to  have 
been  productive  to  the  extent  of  three  millions,  and  because  the 
revenue  may  be  deficient  in  other  respects. 

It  may  be  replied :  that,  if  the  new  duties  on  tea,  cofiee,  pepper^ 
and  other  articles,  have  not  been  productive  to, the  extent  calculated, 
tibe  reduction  of  tke  rate  ef  duty  would  not  be  the  less  felt  by  the 
actual  consumer;  and  if  the  actual  produce  of  the  revenue  for  the 
current  year  should  not  admit  of  the  application  of  five  millions 
to  the  sinking  fund,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  claims  upon  the 
country  remain  the  same,  and  that  the  greater  the  deficiency  of 
rcranue,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  adopting  z  system  by  whidh, 
upon  principle,  the  claims  upon  the  country  may  be  reduced. 

The  revenue  which  would,  apparently,  be  required,  after  the 
#{>plication  of  the  principal  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent*  on 
.prc^rty,  (continuing  to  estimate  that  contribution  at  the^  amount 
already  assun^ed)  would  be  as  follows: 

Nett  reven^  required  to  pay  the  dividends  on 
f^0moL\ng  8toc)c  and  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms 
pfyears^  .    ^    .     .     .     .     .     .     .     •     •     .     .    •     13  Millions. 

Present  amount  of  nett  revenue  required  Millions. 
.f4>r  current  service*      ••••••••       22 

Allow  fpr.  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  reduced  price  of  stores  ^     • 4— 18  Millions. 

Total  nett  revenue  to  be  required  31  MilIion$. 

This  sum  of  thirty-one  millions  would  not  be  increased^  what- 

.    '  P-  8- 

*  The  butden  of  thirty-six  millions  is  now  to  he  sustained,  without  the 
advantage  of  any  benefiaal  re-aciion,  in  respect  of  British  income  expended 
in  foreign  countries,  or  in  respect  of  British  income  which  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  annual  accumulation.  The  proposed  contribution  would  be  paid  by  all 
persons  entitled  to  Briti^h  income.  The  difference  of  di$tribution  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  sum  to  be  contributed  by  way  of  contribution,  le,  therefore,  to  be 
'  oonsidered,  as  well  as  the  reduced  amount  to  be  reqiiired. 

3  P.  3.**^Whsi«iA  the  sum  meutmiedf  of  14  miliions,  is  grou,  equal  to  13 
>psiUioaB  nett. 

^  Finaooe  Accounts  lor  the  year  ended  Sth  Jsn.,  1819.  ^  F,  1M.  * 
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ever  may  be  the  defidency  of  public  tneoiae  upon^he  present  sys^^ 
teiDi  but  would  be  subject  to  reduction  by  the  gradual  and  final 
extinction  of  the  amount  of  8tock«  S50  miUionSy  and  anuuitiea  for 
lives  and  for  terms  of  years,  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,'  in  respect  of  which,  the  annual  sum  of  thirteen  raiUiont 
is  entered  in  the  statement. 

The  means  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  an  impost  on  British 
Colonial  and  AsiaCtic  property  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  limited)  so  far 
as  such  property  can  be  subjected  thereto ;  in  effect)  an  income  tax. 

The  appri^riation  of  any  eventual  surplus  of  taxes. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  may  for  ever  remain  unclaimed. 

The  probable  greater  amount  of  the  private  property  than  8»500 
millions. 

The  expiration  of  annuities  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years** 

The  impost  on  Colonial  and  Asiatic  property  would  be  in  im- 
mediate effect,  in  respect  of  property  consigned  and  remitted  to  this 
country. 

The  excess  of  duties  and.  taxes  would  also  b^  effective, 
if.  the  duties  and  taxes,  according  to  the  present  rate  of 
production,  should  be  fixed  at  thirty-one  millions,  as  proposed  in 
the  statement ;  in  proportion  as  the  denund,  in  respect  of  the  suxq 
of  thirteen  millions,  therein  mentioned,  might  decline,  by  the  pro- 
gressive liquidation  of  the  debt,  an  excess  of  revenue  would  arise. 
That  excess  would  also  be  greatly  increased  by  the  greater  produce 
of  the  continuing  duties  and  taxes,  and  a  large  and  progressively 
increasing  surplus  would  become  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  remaining  debt.  In  order  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  stating  die 
figures  too  favorably,  the  sum  of  thirteen  millions  is  stated  at 
upwards  of  half  a  million  more  than  the  probable  sum  to  be  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditor.  The  excess,  if  not  required 
by  the  public  creditor,  would  become  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  the  principal  debt,  and  the  increasing  surplus  would  be  applied 
in  like  manner.  As  the  debt  might  be  reduced,  and  as  the  cond- 
nuiog  duties  and  taxes  might  become  more  productive,  in  like  pro- 
portion would  the  reniaining  debt  yield  to  the  force  of  this  combin- 
ed fiction.    JiF  the  debt  should  at  any  time  be  reduced  to  ten  mil- 

'  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liqmdation  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  14. 
Antiuities  for  299,953/.  ISf.  4(f.,  created  in  1795,  expired  on  the  Ist  Maj, 
1819:  since  the  date  of  the  account  cited  therein. 

^  It  is  also  suggested.  Elements  of  a  Plan,  &c.  p.  li,  that  the  impost  of 
15  per  cent,  might  be  continued  io  respect  of  property  to  he  acquirtd  within 
the  UnitfU  Kingdom,  after  the  deducuon  of  all  expenditure,  until  the  final 
liquidatidn  of  the  debt;  bet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  probable  that  recourse 
to  tbift  measure  would  become  necessary. 
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lions  per  annum,  and  the  duties  and  taxes  (now  esttMated  at  thirtjr- 
one  millions)  should  produce  thirty-four  million^,  which  is  an 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  'only,  for  improved  circumstances,  the 
sum  applicable,  in  this  case,  td  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  from  this 
source,  would  be  six  millions,  and  in  the  following  year  would  be 
more,  because  the  amount  of  the  dividends  on  stock  would  be'Mss. 
The  efiective  power  of  liquidating  the  debt,  under  this  head,  would 
be  considerable. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  may  remain  for  ever  unclaimed^ 
would  constitute  a  further  annual  sum  in  reduction  of  the  amouiii 
of  stock,  in  respect  of  which  dividends  would  be  payable ;  and 
under  ^e  great  actual  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  the  progression 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  debt,  it  might  be  considered 
justifiable,  not  to  continue  to  issue  dividends  from  the  Exchequer 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  respect  of  stock  whereon  the  dividend 
remained  unclaimed  for  three  successive  issues:  such  dividends, 
when  clahned,  might  become  the  subfect'of  notice  one 'month 
before  a  half-yearly  issue,  and  then  be  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
accordingly. 

The  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  probable  greater 
amount  of  private  property  in  the  United  Sangdom  than  2,^00 
millions  cannot  be  relied  or  insisted  upon  as  a  resource;  but  persons 
of  considerable  information  and  respectable  judgment  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  private  property  exceeds  that  sum  very  considerably: 
the  assessment  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  die  excess,  if  any,  would 
accelerate  the  discharge  of  the  remaining  debt. 

Of  the  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms  of  years,  amounting  to 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  million  three 
hundred  and  nfty  thousand  pounds  wiU  expire  in  the  year  1860; 
The  relief  under  this  head,  if  not  rapid,  is  certain. 

In  considering  the  operation  of  the  measure,  two  particulafs  press 
upon  the  attention. 

First — The  care  and  protection  due  to  the  holders  of  goods 
whereon  the  duty  may  have  been  paid. 

Second^ — ^The  sufficient  advancement  of  the  bisect,  to  assure  the 
receipt  into  the  Exchequer  of  the  equivalent  from  property  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  millions  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  rentitted 
before  the  operative  repeal  thereof. 

The  first  particular  might  be  met,  by  not  givmg  effect  to  the  re* 
peal  of  the  duties  until,  at  least,  three  moodbs  after  the  enactment 
of  the  repeal,  and  by  returning  £he  duty  on  the  stock  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  expiration  of  such  tiime. 

The  second  must  depend  upon  the  activity  with  which  the  ^I0^t- 
ment  on  property  might  be  fixed  %  for  wUca  purpose  the  extensive 
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iofopnatioa  Md  cxptrit nee  of  the  gOTetiimf  ittf  in  the  instance  of 
the  property'vtaxj  must  present  ^reat  facilities. 

The  rate  or  price  of  stock,  to  be  fixed  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animadversion  and  discussion. 

The  question  is  important,  and,  undoubt<*dly,  admits  of  two 
tievs }  namel]r, 

The  mere  construction  of  the  letter  of  the  contract. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  equalising  the  burden  of 
liquidating  the  debt,  upon  every  description  of  proprietor,  ^th  only 
adfanited  regard  to  the  contract  rights  of  the  stockholder. 

Under  the  first  view,  all  stock  would  settle  at  the  par  of  100. 

The  debt  funded  in  the  several  stocks  is '  £797,401,1 19     0     lOJ 

©educe  for  foreign  proprietors     .     .     .      15,000,000    0       0 

782,401,119    0     10^ 
Deduct  contribtttion  of  15  per  cent.       ^       117,560,167  17       1 

Principal  sum  to  be  redeemed,  at  the 

par  of  100 i* 665,040,951     S       9J 

Under  Ae  second  view,  before  any  rate  of  price  for  three  per  cent, 
ittd  jodier  low  stock  be  fixed,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  these 
4Mks  pay  lees  annual  interest^^^  Mmey  laidotdy  than  five  per 
CfHt*  stocks;  and  that  the  fadda's  have  elected  to  compound  for  less 
ioetuoe,  because  they  liave  calculated  upon  a  superior  chance  of  inir 
provement  in  their  principal^  by  the  probability  of  greater  advance 
Upon  the  k>wer  stocks,  than  upon  the  five  per  cent,  stock.  The 
Mdersbave,  deliberately  and  lea^,  made  a  sacrifice  of  present  ad- 
yi»ea:ge  upon  llie  calculation  ^(founded  on  the  contract)  of  die  great 
room  for  advance  on  the  lower  stocks,  between  the  cost  of  the  stock 
nd  the  principal  stock  cre^ed. 

It  can  only,  therefore,  be  considered  reasonable,  upon  the  view 
fiiiw  under  consftderatioQ,  to  allow  an  advance  or  bonus  upon  the 
lower  stocks,  and  to  take  £ve  per  cent,  stock  at  a  market  price. 

.Takmg,  tben,^  the  price  of  S  per  cent,  stock  at  68 1 — 1001.,  laid 
•et  in  the  pwrofaase  of  this  stock,  will  produce,  per  annum  £4 .  7  7 
(^percent,  at  77|/..^100;.  will  produce      ...     .     ,      4  10  4 

f    percent.  ,     BS\  — 100 41  6  B 

Ji    per  cent.  •  104J  ^iOO     .,.,.....      4155 

fli^.  IQf.  be  added  to  diBBB  per  eent*  stock,  in  consideration  of 

«  Elements  of  a  Pl^n  for  tjie  Liquidation  of  the  PubMc  Debt,  Table,  p.  M. 

^w*vi*,  ]ie9v* 
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the  difference  of  iacom^  to  be  4emed  fjom.lOO/.  laid  out  in  three  per 
cent.  stQck)  and  100/.  laid  out  in  five  per  cent,  stock,  being  feven 
shillings  and  ten-pence  p^  cent,  per  annum^  the  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  72/.    ^ 

And,  adding  after  the  same  .rate  of  compensation,  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  of  income  produced  by  the  other  low  stocks,  re- 
spectively, as  compared  with  five  per  cedt.  stock,  the  prices  will 
stand  thus :—  ' 

S|  per  cent,   stock  will  be  advanced  to     .     •     •    .     £  79  155 
4   per  cent 90     7  5 

The  application  of  these  figures  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
is  shown  as  follows : 
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By  the  adoption  of  this. latter  Tiew>  the  differ^ce>  or  greater  fa- 
cility in  liquidating  the  debt,  is  one  hundred  and  diirty  imllions. 

The  fir8t-menti(Mied>  and  least  favorable  view  has  been,  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  for  public  consideration^  because  the  contract,  as  it  stands,  pre* 
scribes  that  mode  of  statement,  and  because  the  result  from  that 
principle  of  statement  is  free  from  the- possibility  of  misleailing 
the  reader  by  a  speculative,  or  ..too  sanguine  view  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged,  to  the  application  bf  this 
principle,  are  forcible  ;'and  without  presuming  to  speak  in  terms  of 
dec^ion  upon  a  question  which  is  peculiarly  a  question  for  the 
arbitrament  and  decision  of  the  legislature,  the  following  considera* 
ttons  are  submitted— 

In  support  of  the  principle  of  taking  all  stock  at  the  par  of  100, 
it  may  be  considered  ;  — 

That  the  stockholder  is  entitled  to  all  the  chances  of  benefit  which 
may  flow  to  him  under  the  letter  of  his  contract.  That  his  annui- 
ty is  perpetual,  unless  voluntarily  surrendered  in  the  market,  a.t  the 
price  of  the  da  v,  as  in  every  instancy  of  purchase  by  the  commission- 
ers for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  or  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  consent,  or  redeemed  at  the  price  of  100.  That 
stock  has  been  raised  or  created  by  inscription  on  the  national 
books  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  in  favor 
of  the  stockholder,  as  tlie  condition  upon  which  a  sum  of  money 
has  been  advanced  for  tlie  service  of  the  state,  and  that  he  has  in- 
curred the  chances  of  decline  of  market^  and  of  ultimate  loss }  and 
if  only  upon  that  ground,  cannot  be  justly  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  any  favorable  contingency. 

In  support  of  the  principle  of  valuing  stock  at  a  market  price,  it 
may  be  stated  : — 

That  the  question  cannot  be  fairly  considered,  under  an 
abstract,  special  or  partial  view  :  that  it  is,  peculiarly,  a  question 
to  be  decided  upon  an  enlarged  and  liberal  vie\r,  and  tp  be 
governed  by  the  rule,  which,  in  the  application,  would  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  equalisation  of  the  diarge  of  liquidat- 
ing the  debt  upon  every  class  of  proprietor. 

That  the  distribution  of  this  charge  would  not  be  equal,  if  the 
stockholder,  in  relinquishing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  income  from 
the  state,  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  allowed  an  increase  upon 
the  principal,  excepting  as  already  proposed,  in  respect  of  the,  infe- 
rior income  derived  from  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase. of  the 
lower  stocks:    .        .     , 

That  the  measure  under  contemplation  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  stockholder  can  hitve  calculated. 
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.  eiAer  at  dhe  time  of  contract  with  the  state,  or  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase m  the  market. 

That  the  loans  which  have  Iseen  made  to  the  state  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  a  very  reduced  currency,  and  that  the  repay.- 
menc  would  be  made  in  a  currency  in  progress  towards  restora- 
tion. 

That  the  contemplated  measure  has  for  its  object  the  advantage 
of  every  description  of  proprietor,  by  means  of  a  common  exertion. 
That  it  does  not  admit  of  being  controlled  into  any  other  than  a 
course  of  equal  contribution,  and,  consequently,  does  not  admit 
the  recognition  of  an  arrangement,  which  would  not  only  disturb 
the  principle  of  equal  contribution,  but  would  convert,  by  means  of 
the  measure  itself,  the  name  of  a  contribution  into  a  substantial 
and  extensive  benefit,  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  one  large  class, 
and  to  the  great  relative  loss  and  prejudice  of  ev^ry  other  class  of 
proprietor. 

The  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes  to  be  repealed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  event  of  the  latter  principle  being  adopted,  would  be 
increased  from  twentv-nine  to  diirty-three  millions,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  stock  unliquidated  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  only,  and  not  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  as  previ- 
ously stated  j'  and  the  nett  revenue  requited  to  pay  the  dividends 
on  remaining  stock  and  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms  of  years 
would  be  reduced  frcm  thirteen  millions*  to  nine  millions.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  unconquerable  objection,  in  principle^  to 
the' system  of  burdening  a  whole  people  with  the  obligation,  in 
respect  of  advances  of  money,  to  pay  an  annuity  to  an  individual, 
and  without,  in  any  manner,  declining  from  the  consideration  of 
the  political  and  moral  evils  inseparable  from  that  System,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  correct  view  of  the  British  system  of  public  an- 
nuities, to  embrace  the  situation  of  persons  who  may  be  so  incor- 
porated in  the  system,  as  not  to  admit  of  disengagement,  without 
some'  approach  towards  violence  and  injustice.  If  a  zealous 
feeling  should  arise,  in  respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  and  expected,  that 
that  feeling  will  flow  from  the  perception  of  the  political,  and  more 
especially,  from  a  sense  of  the  moral  ills,  of  which  the  system  of 
debt  is  tne  parent.  Persons  thus  actuated  will  not  permit^  so  far 
as  may  depend  upon  them,  the  eradication  of  a;i  existing  evil,  by 
evil  means.  Better  endure  the  ill  that  has  come  upon  us,  than  be, 
ourselves,  the  authors  and  instruments  of  ill. 
-     Itisi  therefore,  expedient,  if  only  for  the  accommodation  of  pcr- 

'  F.  13.  *  P.  13. 
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sons  who  may  have  relied  upon  the  public  exeftiofi-  for  their  in-  ^ 
come,  not  to  break  down  the  entire  system  of  debt  suddenly.  Hoir 
hmg  some  accommodation,  in  the  way  of  the  public  security  fof 
money,  should  or  might  be  continued,  under  any  circumstances^, 
it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  define.  If  the  country  were  in  a 
state  not  to  require  the  accession  of  nerx>  annuitants,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  public  interests^  the  national  security,  undoubtedly, 
ought  to  be  withheld  from  fresh  applicants.  The  actual  annuitant 
would  alone  remain  to  be  considered  :  his  convenience  wouU 
command  respect  and  attention,  and  a  remainder  of  stock,  al- 
though in  train  of  gradual  and  early  liquidation,  would  afford  die 
means  of  consideration  in  this  respect. 

But  it  need  not  be  apprehended  that  this  country  of  enterprise  and 
resource  would  cease,  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time  to  . 
come,  if  ever,  to  afford  security  for  money  not  employed  by  the 
aapitalist.  If  the  nation  were  relieved  from  debt,  and  the  inten- 
tion were  entertained  to.  strengthen  the  means  of  private  security, 
such-  security  would  be  found.  At  present^  excepting  the  Bank  m 
England,  and  the  privileged  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
law  authoritatively  interposes  to  prevent  the-  union  of  more  than 
six  persons,  for  banking  purposes.'  Bnovincial  banks,  although 
thus  restricted,  are  banks  of  depositor  money  at  interest,  to 
considerable  extent :  and  if  individuals  were  permitted  to  embody 
themselves  in  suiBcient  numbers  to  fully  assure  the  public  mind, 
the  confidence  may  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  unquestionable 
security  would  be  obtainable  for  deposits  of  money,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  without  the  guarantee  of  the  government.  The 
institution  of  a  bank  or  banks  of  deposit^  supposing  government 
security  to  be  discontinued,  would  become  the  object  of  general 
attention  and  desire,  and  if  formed  and  conducted  upon  sound  and 
enlarged  principles,  would  be  effectual  to  great  and  important 
ends.  In  particular,  the  supposed  difficulty  with  reference  to 
persons  to  whom  capital  might  be  paid  in  respect  of  stock  would 
be  removed,  and  great  facilities  might  ^rtse  in  inspect  o£'  persons 
desiring  to  borrpw  money  on  se^turity.* 

1  8&9  Wm.nLc.  20.J28.    a  Ann.  c.  32k  ^  9.    . 

*  See  Appendix  (F.)  ,  •  . 

Various  objections  to  the  proposal' for  the  Liquidation  of, the  Public  Debt; 
contained  in  the  "  Elements  of  a"  Plan,"  &c.  are  very  ably  urged  in  Black- 
wood's Edinimrgh  Magazii^e  for  January,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  M&jtthly 
Eeview  for  February,  1B90. 

The  writers  are  actuated,  evidently,  by  a-candid,  liberalvandpublio  spirit^ 
and  the  author  acknowledges  the  consideration  with  which  his  labors  are 
treated.  He  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  answer  contained  or  implied  in 
the  text,  in  respect  of  these  objections,  complete,  by  the  observations  in 
Af^endiz  (G») 
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The  great  uid  paramount  object  of  liquidatiag  the  puUk  debt 
1$  s»ain  proposed  to  public  attention  and  examination^  with  great 
deference  and  submission  to  the  enUghtened  «nd  powerful  jui%- 
ment  of  the  British  Nation.  The  interests  which  are  embraced 
hj  the  question  are  various  and  extensive,  and  every  resolve  on 
the  subject,  whether  to  act  or  to  forbear  ^  involves  consequences  of 
the  deepest  imporunce.  But,  however  various  and  important  the 
bearings  and  details  may  be,  the  question,  in  common  with  all 
other  questions  of  conduct,  admits  of  being  simplified  and  resolved 
into  principle.  Thus  simplified  and  reduced,,  the  liquidati<m  of 
the  public  debt  cannot  fail  to  be  the  olqect  of  Mixious  and  general 
desire.  The  time  and  modes  of  action  can  alone  remain  for  deli- 
beration. If  departure  from  first  principles,  unless  corrected,  be 
ineviubly  fatal  to  the  individual,  the  most  awful  consequences  are 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  departure  from  principle  in  the  afein 
of  states.  History  is  a  continued  illustration  of  this  observation  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  wider  deviation  frona  principle,  than 
a  system  of  public  annuities  presents,  or,  to  conceive  a  state  of  so- 
ciety more  pregnant  with  evidence  of  the  ill  effects  fiowing  from  a 
public  debt,  than  the  actual  state  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


APPENDIX. 

(A.    Page  5.) 


It  if  not  pi^bable  that  the  body  politic,  even  on  the  supposition 
of  the  complete  isolation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  adjust  it- 
self happily  to  the  condition  of  an  extensive  and  encreasing  class  of 
public  annuitants  :  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  personis  does 
not  appear  to  be  recognised  by,  nor  reconcileable  to,  any  original 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  society. 

The  relation  of  the  Sovereign,  or  other  chief,  to  the  community, 
is  well  understood  j  this  relation,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  so- 
cial condition,  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  contributioii,  which 
contribution  ought  to  be  made  by  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity possessing  the  means  of  contribution  J  but  it  never  ought  to 
be  argued  that  this  expense  is,  in  itself^  a  good,  that  it  becomes  na- 
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dimal  waaMif  beoMise  i3»mootjM>  co«ftribiited  is  igain  etpended^ 
by  means  of  the  personage  who  is  thus  enabled  to  become  me  best 
customer flCt^e  mantfaotunr  and  artificer:  and  it  is  so  argued  by 
pccsoos  who  contend  that  taxation^  as  stteh,  h  of  beneficial  opera* 

The  ddtlvator  and  manufactnrer  might  produce  as  much  com 
and  catidey  and  as  many  ^woollen  and  cotton  fabrics^  and  articles  of 
attificery^  vridiout,  as  with  this 'expense,  and  producing  the  same 
.qmasibft  each  wou|d  haT^  the  power  of  controlling  into  his  own 
poastsskman  additional  quarntity  of  die  ccMnmedities  which  each 
.might  desire,  in  eKcbange  for  his  own  productions,  equal  to  the  et- 
^tent  of  .ttie  commodities^iow  contn^ed  into  tfi'e  possession  of  the 
-eoveroi^gn*  It  may  indeed'besaid,  that  the  cultiTator  and  manufiac- 
Curer  would  be  less  industrious,  if  nat  thus  called  upon  to  contribute 
jlo<dMSUpp<Mt  of  l^esorereign  i  but  the  taste  for  comforts  and  luz» 
urieS}  and  die  disposition  to  labor  and  enterprise,  are  too  general  and 
too  jhahitual  in  shis  country,  to  aHow  any  force  to  the  observation. 

:It  is  not  to  be  argued  that  the  guardianship  of  the  sovereign  is 
jK>t4lfisiiuble,>butdiat>die  ^huge  of  his  maintenance  is  expepse^ 
and  does  aot  ^eate  additional  wealdi  by  means  of  t)ie  peculiar  cir- 
culation of  money  to  wludi  die  appointment  gives  occasion. 

TheeaiM-GourBe  of  argument  applies  to  the  officers  of  goven^ 
.ment  and  to  .the  national  clerjgy. 

But  not  to  the  public  annuitant,  who  is  of  an  order  or  class  not 
necessary,  if  he  can  be  satisfied  by  die  liquidation  of  his  claims 
He  does  not  sund  in  any  order  of  social  relation,  excepting  the 
strange  relation  of  an  individual  member  of  a  community,  baving 
the  r^hts  of  a  creditor,  holding  in  mortgage  all  the  lands,  chattels, 
and  productive  powef  of  the  country; 

The  office  of  sovereign  is  necessary,  and  the  relation  is,  in  its 
nature  and  character,  paternal  protective  and  endearing. 

The  office  of  the  ministers  of  tdigion  is  paternal,  and  peculiarly 
endearing. 

The  relation  of  landlord  to  tenant  is,  in  its  nature  and  charaf:ter, 
patriarchal. 

The  relation  pf  the  cultivator  of  the  land  to  the  manufacturer 
and  artificer  is  established  in  reciprocal  service,  and  wlien,  properly 
conducted,  produces  mutual  good-will. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  lender  and  borrower  of  money  at 
ipterest  IS  foiinddd  on  a  compact  having  foir  its  basis  ihe  commu- 
nication by  die  lender  6f  the  means  of  power,  by  the  exertion  of 
which  the  borrower  hopes  to  acquire  an  equivalent,  at  least,  to  his 
obligation  in  respect  of  interest  to  the  fender.— If  to  be  employe'd 
in  trade,  manufactures  or  agri<^ulture,  it  is,  in  princrpte,  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  profit.  "  .  -  V    .   «     - 
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llierelationaf  the  pauper  poor  to  th^  rich  19  the  rdatiim  of  die 
weak  tot  he  powei fill. 

.  But  thejpi^lk  annuitant  is'free  from  all  neo^saiy  recipioca^on 
of  duty  andreciprocity  of  relation ;  he,  Uke  the  stn^eretgn^  Is  sustained 
by  all  the  members  of  thec<mununity;  but,  unUie  the  sovereign^ 
be  is  feee  from  the  obligations  of  duty  in  retum^^  The.  order  of 
society  t  in  the  instancy  of  the  pubUc  annuitant)  is  inverted  i  instead 
,  dF  bdng  a  subordinate^  andi  i»  his  degree,  a  dependent  part  of  the 
.  wholes  all  the  jMrodu^tive  power  of  the*  society  becomes  subsenrient 
to  the  individmli  «ad  it  caniiot  fairly  be  put  in  supposition^  ihat  a 
community,  if  eren  perfectly  isolated^  could  support  a  class  of 
persons  of  such  descnption,  to  the  extent  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  entire  income,  and  subject  to  indefinite  increase,  widiout  great  n^ 
r^ularity  and  difficulty  in.req>ectof  4^  cireulatmg  medium,  and  in 
the  relative  price  cf  commodities,  qor  without  the  riskof  ultimate 
confusion. 

It  will  not  be>«nderstood  that  the  rights  of  the  annuitant,  or  the 
consideration  of  respect  to  the  lender  or  annmtant,  are  «in  any 
manner  brousbt  into. question.  The  public  obligations  cannot  be 
infracted  wimout  disgrace  to  every  member  of  the  community,  and 
the  lender,  whose  spirit  was  commended  and  applauded  when  the 
obligation  was  incurred,  cantiot,  when  the  day  of  account  arrives, 
be  treated  uridi  sU^  or  disrespect^  without  reflecting  the  heaviest 
ceosute.  • 


APPENDIX. 


tt  is  unquestionable,  nrlth  respect  to  any  ordinary  arti«i(e  ot 
merchandise,  that  the  whole  ampunt  of  a  duty  is^  ordinarily,  in  the 
first  instance,  thrown  into  the  money  price  of  the  goods,  together 
with  an  advance  upbn  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty  \  and  it  follows, 
that  the  consumer  of  the  goods  retorts  the  advance  upon  the  vender, 
when  he,  in  his  turn,  becomes  a  buyer,  and  in  diis  way  a  system 
of  action  and  re-action,  in  money  prices,  ensues.  Each  advance  in 
money  price,  from  e^ect,^ becomes  a  cause;  but  the  precise  point 
at  which  an  alteration  or  advance  in  money  prices  ^yiU  rest, 
in  respect  of  a  particular  impost,  cannot  be  defined*  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  money  prices  will  be  advanced^  geQeraUyj  in  a 
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proportion  considerably  exceeding  the  amount  of  any  specific  duty, 
which  may  oecasion  an  alteration  in  money  prices.  A  duty  of 
ti^enty  per  cent,  upon  leather,  by  way  of  instance,  would,  probably, 
be  increased  to  thirty  per  cent,  before  it  reached  the  village  in  shoes 
for  the  peasant,  or  in  equipment  for  the  farm.  The  cultivator 
would,  in  consequence,  seek  a  full  indemnity  for  this  additional 
demand  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  leather,  by  a  proportional  advance  in 
the  money  price  of  grain  and  other  produce:  a  further  advance 
would  then  ensue  in  the  price  of  leat|ier,  and  in  other  products  of 
the  town;  which  would,  again,  actuate  the  cultivator  to  the  attempt 
further  to  advance  the  price  of  his  produde,  and  so  on  in  an  alternate 
action  and  re-action  of  the  price  of  one  commodity  upon  the  other, 
until  the  society  should  adjust  itself  to  the  altered  condition,  as  to 
money  prices,  produced  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  leather. 
In  this  Instance,  the  money  price  would  settle  at  an  advance  Very 
considerably  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  occasioning 
the  advance,  without  enabling  the  vender  to  avoid  the  contribution 
of  his  own  proportion  or  share  of  the  impost.*. 

In  the  instance  of  the  wheat,  if  thd  first  advance  in  money  price 
be  liniited,even  to  the  money  price  or  value  of  the  tenth  bushel,  a 
course  of  'action  and  re-action,  similar  to  thiat  which  takes  place 
upon  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  would  terminate  in  an  ultimate 
advance  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  considerably  exceeding  the  money 
price  or  value  of  the  tenth  bushel  of  wheat.  Wheat,  although;thu^ 
increased  in  money  price,  beyond  the  whole  sum  of  the  impost,  is 
met  by  price^s  relatively  high  throughout  the  community,  and  no 
other  advantage  from  the  advance  of  price  remains  to  the  grower, 
than  the  distribution  of  the  impost;  in  which  distribution  he  must, 
himself,  bear  his  proportion.  The  tenth  bushel  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  the  productive  classes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
unproductive,  without  diminishing  the  property  of  the  productive 
classes.  Less  exchangeable  property  or  effective  value  remains 
with  them  in  their  several  branches  of  occupation  and  pursuit. 
The  apparent  increase  of  price  has  prevented  the  clear  perception 
of  this  consequence  by  the  cultivator  and  manufacturer^  but  the 
consequence  is  inevitable,  and  cannot  be  effectually  eluded  by  any 
contrivance  or  alteration  affecting  the  currency,  nor  bv  any  alteration 
in  money  prices.  . 

■  It  is  not  denied  that  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  immediately, 
governs  price;  but  the  extent  of  supply  depends,  uttin^tely,  upon  the  pric^ 
at  market,  and  the  price  must,  ultimately^  depend  upon  the  cost:  if  the  cost 
be  pat  covered  by  the  price  at  marker,  produciion  will  decline  until  the  cost 
be  covered.  The  coat  tbereforej,  in  effect,  controls  the  price;  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  is,  ultimateli/,  governed  and  controlled  by  the  relation  of 
cost  and  market  price. 
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This  exposition  tends  to  explain  the  cause  of  an  advance  in  the 
money  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  exceeding  the  inprease  of 
duties  and  taxes*  not  only  without  producing  advantage^  but  with- 
out preventing  severe  distress  to  the  agricultural  interest/ 

Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  lest  the  repeal  of  duties  and 
taxes  should  have  the  effect  of  lowering  money  prices,  to  the  great 
loss  and  prejudice  of  persons  holding  any  description  of  movabk 
stock;  and  it  is  clear  that  money  prices  would  be  lowered i 

First — By  means  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  repeal  of  duties,  in 
respect  of  tne  article  whereon  the  duty  might  be,repealed. 

Second — By  the  consequent  and  general  effect  of  the  repeal  or 
diminution  of  duties  and  other  imposts,  which  would  be  jcalculated 
to  operate  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  effect  produced  on  money, 
prices  by  the  impost,  when  charged.  As  money  prices  have 
advanced  beyond  the  amount  of  the  impost,  when  laid  on,  so  money 
prices  are  to  be  expected  to  decline  below  the  amount  of  the  im- 
post, when  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  consideration: 

Material  loss  could  not  be  suffered,  provided  the  act  be  not  ren- 
dered operative  until  three  month%  (or  more  in  instances  which 
might  require  more  ttm^)  after  it  should  become  a  law;^  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  duty  on  stock  remaining  on  haiid  after  the 
act  should  become  operative,  were  to  be  returned,  so  far  as  the 
•tock  could  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

With  regard  to  the  second  consideration : 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  in  most  branches  of  occupation  and 
trade,  particularly  in  agriculture,  considerable  relief  in  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  necessary,  in  favor  of  the  cultivator  and  ma- 
uufacturer,  including  the  peasant  and  working  manufacturer, 
before  any  abatement  in  money  prices  could  be  afibrded.  That 
the  money  pricea  do  not,  in  general,  so  readily  feel  the  causes  of 
decline,  as  the  causes  of  advance;  that  the  immediate  price  will  be 
gowemed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  relation  of  the  actual 
stock  to  the  demand,  and,  that  the  relief  of  the  country,  as  proposed, 
would  be  calculated  to  quicken  and  increase  demand.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  effect  of  a  reduced  money  price  of  goods  would 
also  be  counteracted  by  the  more  effective  power  of  the  money 
which  goods  would-  produce. 

But  without  following  these  questions  into  detail,  doubt  need 
not  be  entertained  of  the  generality  of  merchants  and  desd^, 
interested  in  the  several  articles,  being  entirely  willing  to  submit 

/  '  See  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel  on  the  causes  of  tbe^le^^res- 
$ion  of  trad^,  and  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  industrious  ciasseSi^^Aaon. 
Published  by  Uatchard  a^d  Son. 
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to  gttf  coflseqaences  which  might  ensue  to  them,  from  the  repeal 
of  duties,  aftdrthe  adoption  of  such  provision  as  the  several  instances 
might  fairly  and  reasonably  admit. 

ITntil  the  uhimate  and  lowest  reduction  of  money  prices,  mar- 
kets might  be  expected  to  be  unfavorable  to  speculation.  And 
the  speculative  holder  of  produce  or  goods,  might  suffer  some 
prejudice  by  the  alteration  in  money  prices ;  but  it  is  not  appre^ 
hended  that  at  the  present  moment  this  class  of  persons  is  consi»- 
d^rable  as  to  extent  of  dealing. 


APPENDIX. 

(C.) 


The  public  annuitant,  if  he  expend  his  annuity  within  the  }png* 
dom,  restores  some  part  in  direct  imposts^  and  participatet  in 
the  effect  of  the  advance  in  money  prkea^  If,  for  instance^  the 
annuity  be  purchased  during  an  average  price  of  ninepence  for  the 
quartern  loaf,  and  the  successive  creation  of  annuities  cause  an 
average  price  of  twelvepence  for  the  quartern  loaf,  and  a  corre- 
spondent increase  in  prices  generally,  the  annuitant  in  this  way,  ia 
9ome  proportion,  shares  the  burdens  of  the  country  with  the  pro- 
ductive classes;  that  is  to  say,  he  obtaiiis  less  of  the'prodnoe  of 
tlieir  capital  and  exertion  than  might  have  been  contemplated  when 
the  annuity  was  purchased.  All  that  he  does  obtain,  however^  he 
obtains  from  the  productive  classes,  and  even  these  efibrts  towards 
relief  are  unavailing,  if  the  annuitant  do  not  expend  the  annuity^ 
pr  expend  the  amount  in  another  country. 

The  foreign  consumer  also  contributes^  in  some  proportion, 
provided  tlie  price  paid  by  him  include  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods 
and  changes.    It  may,  however,,  be  considered; 

First — That  the  risks  of  foreign  trade  are  very  great,  and  that 
the  (Competition  of  the  venders,  and  the  consequent  low  rates 
of  prices,  leave  the  venders,  as  a  body,  exposed  to  great  losses. 

Secnd-— rpat  the  workii^  mamifactuf er,  to  great  extent,  has 
noM^eceived  more  than  half  the  amount  of  wages  necessary  to  his 
Sttbsiitcsice,  and  that  the  master  manufacturer  may  be  presumed  to 
hmre-sold  the  gpods  to  the  foreigi^  consumer,  upon  the  calculation 
of  the  nn^espaid  hyhinh  smd  not  upon  a  Cidculatioo  of  the  actual 
«    cost  (rf  the  maintenauoe  of  the  wornaao. 
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In  this  manner  the  British  nation  may  clothe  fpreign  nations^  at 
a  very  cheap  rate  to  the  wearer,  but  upon  a  principle  of  exJiai]|stion 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  participation  of  foreigners  in  the 
national  butdens  cannot  therefore  be  relied  upon,  for  the  present 
calculation;  nor  can  the  principle  of  taxing  foreign  nations,  through 
the  medium  of  their  diemand  upon  the  national  industry,  be  sup- 
ported upon  any  principle,  unless  indeed  by  way  of  exception, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  demand  of  foreign  nations 
for  British  produce  and  upon  British  industry  is  top  valuable  an4 
important  to  be  exposed^  justifiably,  to  any  avoidable  impediment 
or  check. 


APPENDIX, 

(D.) 


The  considerations  which  ought  to  govern  the  selection  of  the 
duties  and  taxes,  to  be  remitted,  should  the  public  debt  be  liqui- 
dated, appear  to  be  indicated  by  three  particulars : — namely ; 

The  question  of  the  diflFererice  between  the  extent  of  the  bur- 
den upon  the  public,  and  the  net  sum  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer, in  respect  to  any  impost. 

The  direct  efiect  upon  the  price  of  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture. 

The  repression  of  illicit  trade,  and  certainty  of  c6llection. 
Upon    these    considerations,    Ae    following    table  has   been 
drawn : 

And  the  whole  of  the  proposed  relief  is  resolved  into  duties;^ 
because  the  duties  become  the  subject  of  trader  to  great  extent, 
before  they  reach  the  consumer,  who,  in  consequence,  {^ys  a  heavy 
advance  upon  the  amount  of  duty  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  The 
whole  of  the  amount  paid  for  taxes^  on  the  contrary,  is  effective 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  subject  only  to  the  charge  of  coUec* 
tion.  ' 

Should  the  proposal  for  the  liquidation  of  Jth^  Public  Debt  be 
dopted,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  repeal  of  duties -wonld 
produce  the  greatest  extent  of  public  good,  which  the  limit  of 
twenty-nine  millions  would  admit.  The  several  sums  are  abstract- 
ed from  the  "Finance  Aicounts,  for  the  year  ended  5di  Jan.^  1819/* 
adding  the  expected  produce  of  the  new  duties, 
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Halt 

Hops  * ' 

fi^rits 

JSweettaatlMead 

Cyder  aod  Pony 

Candles 

Coals 

CofieeaadCocoft 

Fruit 

Melasses 

Pcfiper       . 

Salt 

Soap 

Sugar 

iStarch 

Tea 

Tobacco.    , 


.     Thewbale   ' 

dftto     .     , 
t       ditto      •     I 
,     Two-thirdf    , 
.    Onebalf 
.    Ooe-balf 
,   Hie  whole 
ditto    . 
ditto     . 
,  Two-thirds 
,  Two-thirds 
>  The  whole 
,  The  whole 

ditto 
,     ditto 
,  One-half 
,  The  whole        > 
,  Two-thirds 
.  Sevcii.elghths 


3,401,092 

400,380 

.«i€^090 

J^38.«59 

7^ 

10,r40 

3^,317 

JL,0«3,S07 

188,930 


Vukegar  and  Verjuice  The  whole 
Ashes     ...  •     ditt6 


Bye  Stuff) 

.     diuo 

Hides  and  Skins 

.      ditto          , 

Oil 

ditto 

Peper 

.      dUto 

Printed  Goods 

.      ditto 

Silk 

.  Two-thirds     ^ 

Rags 

.  The  whole     . 

Tarn-Mohair 

diuo 

•Wire 

.       ditto 

Cotton  Wool 

.      ditto 

Sheep  and  Lambda 

i  Wool  ditto 

4}lass 

ditto           . 

JSricks  and  Tiles 

ditto 

/Slate  and  Stone 

ditto 

"Wood 

.  One-third 

Per  cenUge  on  British  Goods,  outwards 

Alum 

.  On  Export 

Copperas 

.    ditto 

Tin 

«    ditto 

Tonnage 

.    Outwards 

Tonnage 

..    fnwards 

liQtter/          , 

p                  • 

Toul 


1S,000 

l«4.7«r 

1,574^60 

957,140 

1,375,377 

55^350 

2,582,353 

«,*ri,9a9 

40,200 
66.967 
£18.070 
.773,051 
101,0^5 

487,751 

383,450 

7,740 

4,6r0 

9.517 

S&M75 

87,050 

.615/SSC 

315,844 

50,000 

430,771 

87,428 

810 

856 

6,171 

76,069 

127,42?' 

811,28^ 

jg88^atij465 


Although  the  sum  proposed  for  ffcdnetion  ef 
duties  on  Spirit^  is  stated  at  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds;  the  aggregate  sum,  thus 
shown,  might  be  apportioned  upon  the 
different  articles  of  Foreign,'  Colonial  and 
British  Spirits,  in  the  proportions,  which 
Upon  a  close  examination  of  these  several 
interests,  might  appear  to  be  mo^t  prqper* 


This  sum  will  be  somewhat  reduieed^  provided 
a  protecting  duty,  in  &yor  of  U)e  West 
f  ndia  planter,  should  be  continued  on  East 
India  Sugar,  as  wiU  4)robably  be  detmed 
expedient. 

Includes  Dye  Wood. 
Includes  LeatJber. 


(Manufactured  goods.) 

Tlie  repeal  of  the  whole  4>f  the  Duties  on 
Silk  is  not  suggested,  because  it  might  be 
deemed  proper  to  continue  a  duty  on  Fo* 
reign  Thrown  Silk,  protectiye^f  the  Bntis)> 
throwster.  I 


Exdus^eof  Diitkeyaid,  and  again  drtwm 
)>ack  or  re>paid  in  the  wey  of  bouAtj*^ 


Ti  The  following  are  the  duties  paid  on  the  seyeral  descriptions  of  SUk  U  the  year  ended  5th 
Jwuiery*  1B19* 

On  Italian  Raw  Sak  .  .  .  *  *       jf  119,611    9    7 

Bengal    ditto 158,l6l    7    5 

China      ditto       ,        .  •  .  •         ..  .  70,851  11  10 

Italian  Thrown  S^l^      .  .  .  .  .  280,589    8    7 

Total  ;£08ft213  17    5 

47,527  13    4 
6,50914    3 

-64,037    r    7 


Hepaid  on  Exportation 
Payment  on  ov^r^ntiies,  damaged  goods,  &c. 


jg575.176    9    9 


%  The  Ibllowiag  are  the  most  considerable  of  tke  ittns,  ander  this  head,  for  4he  year  euded  5ttt 

/«9ttv;r>  181  f>« 

The  whole  amount  of  duty  en  Sugar  •  >  *  4,482,194 

l^paid  00  EyportaUoD  ,   .        >  ,  t  1.731,439 

je.%t50.755 
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It  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  to  mdw  znf  approach  to 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  additional:  qutatities  of  ;spirits>  tea^ 
tobaccoj  and  other  articles^  upon  which  duty  would  be  regularly 
'paid>  as  a  consequence  of  the  cessation  6f  sn^uggling  and  illicit  dis- 
tillationy  and  the  diminution  of  deleterious  mixtures^  but  the  ki* 
crease  could  not  fail  to  be  very  considerable.  The  effectual  re* 
pression  of  illicit  trade,  and  the  probable  increase  of  connmpii&Hy 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  compensatej  to  great  extent,  for  the 
reduction  of  duties.  The  expense  which  would  cease,  if  illicit 
trade  were  no  longer  encouraged  by  high  duties,  would  be  very 
comiderable  $  the  consequent  protection  of  the  fair  trader  very  'un» 
portanti  and  the  effect  upon  the  habits  s^id  manners  of  the  people^ 
incalculable.  The  encouragement  of  illicit  trade  is  not  only  Ton  ^ 
incitement  to,  and  bounty  upon,  irregular  habits  }  but  is  chUling 
and  discouraging  to  the  efforts  of  regular  industry.  The  expect** 
tion  of  aa  amelioration  and  improvement  of  manners»  under  a 
high  revenue  system,  ciannot  be  rationally  entertained.  . 


APPENDIX. 

(E.) 


It  is  not  necessary  to^  entertain  the  question  of  the  comparative 
vftkie  and  importance  of  agricultural  hhot,  and  of  labor  directed  to 
the  useful  arts ;  each  Is  essential  to  the  power  and  well-being  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  each  is  entitled  to  the  enlightened  protection 
of  the  government;  but  it  is  not  the  less  proper  to  mark  the  dis^ 
tiilction  between  die'  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  classes, 
with  reference  to  their  relative  tendency  and  disposi^n  to  excess 
of  numbers. 

The  employment  of  the  agricultural  class  is  comparatively  con- 
stant and  is  general ;  the  children  of  that  clasd  are  distributed,  with 
their  p^arentsy  over  the  whol^  surface  of  the  kingdom ;  they  succeed 

.   ■  Od  maattfactvred  PriQted;6oods  *  J^SKIOV 

Repaid  on  exportatipo^  .  «  >,OfftSBS 

baOlASS  '   .  »  »  .  .  927.S81 

]lefudMi«zp«itatloB     ...  »  411.649 

j£*515.()3t 
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tbdor  piMit^  lA  i3i«  §atne  tndMet  as  «he  clkOdren  of  the  manixfac* 
turdt,  in  their  ov^n  departments  of  occupation ;  they  areintroduced 
as  parish  apprentice's,  or  other^H^isey  ii(t6  the  femilies  of  farmers,  and 
of  the  gentry  and  nobilicy  in  their  several  neighbourhoods ;  the  sup-> 
ply  of  domestic  senrants  is  derived,  chieiy,  from  the  dfiSpting  of 
the  lower  classes,  employed  in  or  connected  with  agriculture  ;  the 
children  of  Ae  same  class  ate  al3o  received  into  the  class  of  manu- 
facturers i  smd  the  great  range  of  sea-coast,  bordered  by  agricul- 
turftl  dietridtsy  is  favorable  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  class,  by 
attracting  boys  to  maritime  employment. 

The  working  manufacturing  class,  on  the  contrary,  is  confined  to 
particular  districts,  and  is  nM>re  bounded  in  individual  resource  ^ 
the  chUdfen  of  this  class  are  not  equally  draughted  into  families ;' 
the  request  for  young  children  in  many  departments*  of  manufac* 
tttTc^,  tei»  habituated'  parents  of  that  class  to  seek  employment  for 
them,  even  at  a  tender  age,  in  the  manufactories ;  the  manufac- 
turing class  wais  considerably  augmented,  daring  the  first  thirty 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  modem  cotton  and  worsted  spin- 
ning machinery,  by  draughts  of  poor  childrett  from  the  workhouses 
and  whencesoever  they  could  be  procured :  this  class  has  not  only 
been  aggregated,  by  means  of  the  natural  increase  of  numbers,  but 
by  great  accession  of  numbers'  from  other  sources.  The  habits 
of  the  manufacturer  are  unfavorable  to*  change;  most  of  the 
department's  of  manufacture  require  considerable  practice  and 
skiH:,  very  raluable  to  the  master  manufacturer,  highly  valu-^ 
able  and  important  to  the  countryy  if  in  request;  but  if  not  in 
request,  operating  upon  the  individij|al  as  a  negation  of  his  facidties 
for  most  of  the  other  departments  of  occupation ;  his  skill  and  abi- 
lity, when  applied  to  amy  one  purpose  may,  without  irreverence, 
be  pronounced  creative ;  but  if  the  object  of  his  production  be  not 
required,  he  becomes  dependent  and  unapt  fSr  any  other  mode  of 
employment. 

^  The  guard  and  provision  in  respect  of  the  population  are,  thaiS'^ 
fore,  to  be  considered  with  reference,  more  particularly,  to  the 
manufacturing  class ;  and  .under  the  advanlage  of.  this  discrimint- 
tion,  the  following  draught  or  outline  is  submitted  to  examination: 
nan^ely ; 

That,  excepting  such  places  or.  parishes  as  are  regulated  under 
the  a^thoi;ity  of  a  special.  Act  pf  ^Parliament,  parochial  relief  be 
limited  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  to  persons  being  objects  of  relief^ 
eMeedin{^  the*  age  of  sixty  years,  and  children,  being  orphans,  not 
exceeding  the  age  of  seven  years. 

^  IW  EsridLisHiisYrrs  be  instittited  in  distrietn  of  more  extent 
for  the  receptbn  and  rcfgubnion  of  every  otlver  cfescription  of  pau- 
per poor.  , 
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Tluit  such  establishments  be  fonned  with  a  ^ew^  particularlf, 
to  instruction  and  occupation  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  other 
rural  employment!  and  upon  a  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
admit  of  the  appointment  of  a  person  competent  to  the  various  and 
responsible  duties,  the  discharge  of  which  th^  station  of  superin* 
tendent,  would  necessarily  require. 

That  no  individual  exceeding  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  not 
exceeding  the  age  of  sixty  years,  being  able  to  work,  be  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  establishment  more  than  six  mondis,  nor  be  re- 
ceived on  the  establishment  a  second  time. 

That  all  persons  having  been  received  on  the  establishment,  and 
discharged  therefrom,  be  provided,  on  a  second  application,  with 
a  pass  to  a  sea-port,  with  a  /view  to  embarkarion  for  New  South 
Wales,  or  such  other  colony  or  settlepient  as  may  be  arranged  for 
the  purpose  i  the  passport  to  be  used  or  not  at  the  option  of  the 
ireceiver^ 

These  suggestions  proceed  upon  the  conceptions^ 
First — ^That  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  poor  and  of 
parish  officers  cannot  be  so  defined  as  to  admit  of  sound  legislative 
regulations,  excepting  as  respects  the  descriptions  of  poor  mention- 
ed in  the  first  paragraph. 

Second — That  the  establishments  for  the  reception  and  regula- 
tion of  other  descriptiops  of  poor  might  be  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  following  purposes;  namely,  ^     '       ^ 

The  education  of  boys  to  habits  of  rural  industry,  and  of  similar 
instruction  and  practice  to  men. 

The  education  of  girls  to  domestic  habits  and  habits  of  npnal 
industry,  and  of  similar  instruction  and  practice  to  women. 

And  the  employment  of  the  inmate*  ajso  in  artificery  and  ma^. 
nufactures,  as  now  practised  to  so^le  extent  in  houses  of  industry 
and  charitable  institutions. 

The  use  and  practice  of  the  spade  is  particularly  recomn^ended, 
because. 

The  implement  is  simple. 

Is  in  itself  perfect,  and  does  not  Require  any  establishment  of 

cattle. 
Admits  of  the  easy  attainment  of  the  practical  use. 
The  laborers,  being  employed  in  bodies,  are  superintended 

with  facility. 
Deep  loamy  soils,  tilled  by  means  of  the  spade,  will  produce 
very  considerably  more  than,  the  same  ground  tUled  by 
means  of  the  plough. 
The  use  and  practice  of  the;q)ade  are  of  great  value  and  im* 
portance  in  fornui^g  good  cottage  habits,  and  in  the  event 
of  emigration  to  an  asylum  beyond  the  seas,  the  spade  may 
still  be  made  the  instrument  of  support* 
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And  because  the  article  of  flax  is  best  cultivated  by  means  of 
the  spade,  and  flax,  in  proper  soils,  is  an  object  of  cultiva* 
tion  peculiarly  eligible  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  since 
the  labor  of  the  field  would  also  supply  the  means  of  labor 
in  the  house/ 
Third — That  it  is  necessary  that  pains  and    penalties  should 
await  and  reach  the  poor,  who  do  not  niaintaia  tfieir  position  in 
their  town  or  village,  by  their  industry,  sobriety  and  care,    A  mer- 
chant or  trader  who  miscarries  in  his  business,  is  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  which    in  their  principle  partake  of  the  criminal 
law.     He  may  be,  and  generally  is,    compelled  to  surrender  his 
last  shilling,  although  his  education  and  habits  of  life  ordinarily 
prelude  him,  in  his  distress,  from  having  recourse  to  parochial  or 
eleemosynary  relief.     A  merchant  or  trader  conducts  his  business 
under  all  the  hazards  of  these  severe  consequences,  and  whether 
the  bankrupt  laws  be  or  be  not,  in  any  respect,  exceptionable,  it 
is   unquestionably   right  and  fitting  that  a  severe   responsibility 
shpuld  await  persons  who   embark  in  considerable  pursuits   on 
credit. 

To  impress  the  piind  with  a  conviction  of  the  deep  responsibility 
under  which  all  human  action  proceeds,  is  an  early  and  principal 
object  of  education.  Careful  habits  are  inseparable  from  rectitude 
of  character^  and  a  strong  sense  of  impending  consequences  is 
necessary,* certainly,  in  the  majority,  to  the  structure  of  such  habits. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  regulation  of  poor 
persons,  that  they  should  be  brought  under  the  clear  conviction 
that  if  each  do  not  maintain  himsey^^  in  his  station,  by  his  industry, 
frugality,  care,  and  some  exercise  of  foresight,  he  mUst,  in  the  first 
instance,  abandon  his  home  with  his  family,  if  he  have  any, 
and  accept  an  asylum,  where,  for  a  time,  he  or  they  would  be 
under  close  observation,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  subjected 
to  labor:  that  this  description  of  accommodation  and  relief 
could  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  six  months,  and  could  not  be 
repeated,  and  that  the  individual  must  afterwards  either  find  em- 
ployment for  himself,  or  for  himself  and  family,  or  abide  the  conse* 
quences,  unless  he  should  choose  to  avail  himself  of  the  optioHf 
which  would  be  tendered  to  him,  of  embarking  for  a  distant  shorej 
diere  to  be  subjected  to  regulation,  and  devoted  to  useful  labor. 

'  During  the  first  year  after  the  introduction  at  Hull  of  the  machinery 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Lee,  for  preparing  flax  and  hemp  by  the  dry 
pfocess  (in  substitution  for  steeping  in  water  or  exposure  to  the  atmosphere) 
under  the  r<^m|[^endation  of  Lord  Amelias  Beauclerc ;  it  appears  that 
604  applicants  (qt  public  relief  were  rieferred  by  tickets  to  the  flax  prepara- 
tion factory,  established  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  that  town,  and 
that  of  that  number,*  ^>  only  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  tickets; 
Sii9  disappeared. 
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It  Is  not  presumed  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  found  such 
a  system,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  with  reference  to 
the  dependent  poor.    The  dependent  poor  are  too  numerous. 

Before  regard  to  principle  can  with  any  propriety  be  enforced 
towards  the  poor^  it  is  necessary  that  they  who  stand  higher  00 
the  social  scale  should,  themselves,  set  the  example  of  a  return  to 
first  principles :  that  at  least  the  rate  of  labor  should  equal  th€ 
cost  of  subsistence.  Until  such  be  the  case,  the  good  and  hu- 
mane cannot  look  very  nicely  into  the  claims  of  the  poor.  The 
return  to  first  principles,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  body 
politic,  would  lead  to  all  the  consequences  necessary  to  the  man- 
agement and  direction  of  the  poor.  The  duties  which  are  imposed, 
directly  and  indirectly^  upon  the  principal  articles  consumed  by  the 
poor  incapacitate  them  from  supporting  themselves,  at  the  present  - 
rates  of  wages.  The  cessation  of  demand  upon  the  working 
dasses  for  the  recruit  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  recoil  upon  those 
dasses  from  the  public  service,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  ^  the 
liatural  increase  of  numbers ;  the  want  of  relief,  by  proportional 
increase  t>f  employment,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  classes ; 
occasion  a  pressure  at  this  time,  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  to  relieve 
which  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  undertaking,  without  the  facility 
of  some  great  and  comprehensive  measure. 

The  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  is  that  great  and  compre- 
Ibi^nsive  measure,  and  the  only  measure  which  appears  to  be 
calculated  to  lay  sufficient  foundation  for  the  institution -oC  a  systein 
tot  the  government  and  direction  of  the  dependent  poor. 

An  extensive  remission  of  duties  could  not  fail  to  give  fresh 
impulse  to  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  branch : 
without  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  generally,  but  on  die  con- 
trary, under  the  advantage  of  an  advance  of  wages,  in  many 
departments  of  industry.  By  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duties, 
die  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  ^adually  subside  ;  s^n 
increase  of  employment,  an  increase  of  wages  (where  necessary),  and 
cheaper  living^  would  quickly  thin  the  ranks  of  the  dependent  poor. 
Then  the  effect  of  well  arranged  and  well  conducted  establishi&en^ 
fbr  the  poor  would  be  felt,  in  the  following  particulars*.  >  j 

First^^The  inmates  would  not  be  increased  by  those  who  in%ht 
desire  an  asylum  for  idleness  : 

Second — ^The  inmates  would.be  formed  to  industry,  in  thehabife 
of  labor,  which  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  wluch  ase  t^ 
quired  everywhere;  namely,  ikit  industry. of  the  fidd}  aad  eC 
c^rse  with  proper  regard  to  nyofa)  and  religioue  habits. 
^  Third — ^The  considerable  expense  at  liaw,  with  reference  to*  Ae 
i^ht  of  settlement,  might  be  avoided.^ 

Fourth— A  test  would  be  established  by  which  it  nu^t  be  a^ 
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certainedt  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  exceed^  the  actual  means  of  employment  or  not. 

Fifth«-<-Means  could  be  provided,  for  the  voluntary  removal  of 
such  persons  as  might  not  find  employment  within  the  kingdom, 
and  who,  upon  their  showing,  might  be  considered,  for  the  time 
being,  as  supernumerary,  and  treated  accordingly. 

Sixth-— The  district  establishments  would  afford  facilities  to  the 
supply  of  hands,  if  wanted,  for  any  purposes,  either  of  agric^ture, 
manufactures,  or  public  improvement. 

.  Th^  advantages  of  this  system  must  depend,  like  most  under«> 
takiugs,  upon  simplicity  in  arrangement,  fidelity  and  activity  la 
the  execution,  and,  especially,  upon  an  undeviating  regard  to  th^ 
principles  upon  which  it  would  be  founded; 

In  particular,  it  should  never  cease  to  be  considered ; 
•  That  the  pursuits  of  industry,  considered  as  the  pursuits  of 
profit,  zr%  in  all  cases,  best  directed  and  conducted  in  the  way  of 
individual  enterprise,  and  that  the  discrimination  cannot  be  too 
strongly  marked,  between  labor  directed  to  the  purposes  of  gain, 
and  labor  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  reclama^ 
tioA,  or  of  educating  poor  children,  instructing  the  adult  poor^ 
^  of  testing  the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor.  The  accumu<- 
lation  of  numbers^  upon  the  proposed  establishment  is,  therefore^ 
t^  be  contempjUted  with  anxiety,  and  to  be  guarded  against 
By  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  establishment.  Pub«- 
lie  labor,  under  public  direction,  cannot  be  brought  to  press 
upon  the  limits  of  individual  employment,  without  producing 
more  evil  than  good.  It  is  the  object  of  the  public  to  have  oc-* 
casion,  directly,  to  actuate  the  least  possible  extent  o£  labor  ;  it 
is  the  object  oi  the  private  individual,  to  actuate  the  greatest  ex^^ 
tent  of  labor,  from  which  gain  can  be  derived* 

The  consideratbn  of  situation  for  any  pulrpose  of  emigration 
or  colonisation  is  particularly  important,  because,  the  more  flo** 
rishing  the  condition  of  the  United  Kipgdom,  ^e  greater  &e 
tendency  to  ultimate  excess  of  population.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
IJhe  human  race,  if  supported  in  employment,  to  increase  beyond 
the  powers  of  sustentation  in  any  given  space. 

Extreme  misery  may  keep  the  numbers,  in  any  community, 
in  constant  and  sorrowful  check ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without 
first  subduing  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  to  acquiesce  In  a 
system  of  rule  constituted  upon  a  principle  of  repressing  popu?- 
btion  by  means  of  disease  and  famine  :  nor  is  a  cold  ana  insen- 
sible tempj^  to  be  found,  either  in  the  rulers  or  the  ruled  of  tbij^ 
nation*  The  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  |be 
ftate,  in  eSective  power,  are  the  undoubted  objects  of  the  Britis^i 
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f  overnm^t.  The  means  necessary  to  those  great  ehds  abound, 
and  an  ihcrease  of  population  is,  consequently^  to  be  presumed^ 
Whether,  at  this  time,  supposing  an  increase  of  emj^loyment,  con- 
sequent upon  the  repeal  of  duties,  there  be  or  be  not  any  excess 
of  numbers  in  the  united  kingdom  :  whether  an  excess  of  ^hum- 
bers  be  destined  to  manifest  itself  a  few  years  sooner  or  latet; 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  political  wisdom  to  provide  and  guard 
against  that  great  political  evil. 

The  wisdom  of  government,  with  reference  to  an  excess  of 
numbers,  is  to  be  exerted,  rather  in  guarding  against,  in  prevent-* 
ing  an  excessive  accumulettiofiy  than  in  the  remedy  of  the  incon- 
venience, when  severely  felt.  If  it  be  presumabk,  that  the 
present  and  admitted  excess  of  nunibers,  relatively  to.  the  aetudl 
demand  for  labor,  would  be  corrected  by  the  repeal  of  duties  ; 
similar  means  of  remi^y  could  not  be  resorted  to,  in  the  event  of ' 
the  natbn  being  lib^ated  and  kept  free  from  the  operation  of 
aft  artificial  system  0f  finance. 

The  late  and  present  distress,  in  the  poor  of  the  manufacturing 
dass,  has  proceeded,  not  so  much  from  any  temporary  decline  c^ 
demand  upon  their  labor,  as  from  the  gradual  accretion  of  nuHh- 
bers,  through  a  period  of  several  years.     If  it  be  supposed,  Aaz  - 
the  number  of  manufacturers,  in  the  working  class,  is  one  ofillion  ^ 
two  hundred  thousand  (the  nunibers  are  not  quoted  with  -af  V 
pretension  to  accuracy),  and  that  there  be  employment   f^w -one 
hiillion  only,  the  consequences  are  not  confined    to  the  neces-  . 
sity  of  supporting  two  hundred  thousand  unemployed  perWi^s. 
The  class  of  manufacturers,  during  a  considerable  time^  &S'4!teea 
excessive  >n  numbers,  and,  in  consequence,  that  class,  including 
the  masters,  as  well  as  the  working  orders,  have  been  in  a  state 
of  unceasing  agitation  :  the  competition  for  cmployme^,  on   the 
part  of  the  working  manufacturer^  arising  from  the  redundant 
numbers,  has  enabled  the  more  keen  and  ardent,  and  less  esta- 
blished master  manufacturer,  by  engaging  hands    at  a  rite  'of 
price  below  the  established  rate  of  wages,   to  compete  to   adv«n- 
tage  l;irtiSi  his  ihore  e«2fbiished  neighbour,  who,  in  his  own^de- 
fenie^  has  been  compelled  to  lower  the  rate  •of  wages,  with*  kis 
more  extensive  class  of  hands.  -  .  .     ,  . 

In  this  manner  the .  rate  of  wages  has  gradually  been  broken  . 
down,  particularly  widi  the  weaving  classes,  until  the  severe  labor 
of  a  week  Has  become  unequal  to  a  hsrd  subsistence  for  onfe  half 
that  time.  An  excess  of  manufacturers  in  the  working  classes 
is,  therefore,  hot  only  the  cause  ^f  the  revulsion  of  the 
excess  upon  the  public ;  but  in  its  operation  breaks  do^*h  th« 
whole  class  to  a  state  the  most  pitiable,  and  at  the  same'  "dttie, 
reasoning  upon  general  principles,  the  most  difficult  of  teracrfy. 
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The  peculiar  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  iTnited^  Kingdom 
appear,  however,  to  present  considerable  means  of  remedy,  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  if  such  means  do  not  prove 
to  be  adequate,  a  protective,  mild,  gradual,  permissive  and  huitiane 
System  of  colonisation  is  presented. 

New.  Holland  has  been  mentioned,  as  a  trandfharine  asylum  for 
the  poor  not  finding  employment  at  home  :  because; 

The  country  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  all  Enlarged 
and  permanent  system  of  government  and  regulatioa.  The*  cli- 
mate is  particularly  good  and  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the 
natives  of  the  British  Isles,  and  not  subject  to  variation  Co  intense 
cold*  The  soil  is  very  good  and  productive,  and  both  soil  and 
cKMite  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  aad  are,  con- 
sequently, eligible  for  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
labor.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  from  foreign  countried, 
afmually,  during  peace,  upwards  of  twenty-seven  thousand  tons  of 
hemp,  and  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  flax,  equal  in  value  to  one 
niilli^  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  time  of  war  both  the 
qtiantitjr  and  rate  of  value  ate  considerably  more. 

If  the  great  distance  of  New  Holland,  and  the'  consequent  ex- 
\>ehse  of  removing  persons  to  that  situation,  be  objected  $  it  may 
beteplied,  * 

That  maritime  distance,  as  suckf  is  an  advantage  and  Mi  an 
objection,  to  a  nation  depending  upon  navigation  for  defence  and 
command. 

That,  on  the  supposition  of  South  Carolina  and  Bengal  being 
bMii'British  dependencies,  and  in  other  respects  the  same,  ex- 
cepting distance  and  the  cost  of  cultivation ';  that  rice  could  be 
pfoctoedat  Calcutta  at  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  that  the 
price  tft  Qiarleston*  were  one  penny  per  pound ;  the  quality 
being  supposed  to  be  equal ;  the  freight  and  insurance  from  Cal» 
Ctttta  one  penny  per  pound,  and  the  freight  and  insurance  from 

'  The  relaftive  price  between  the  two  cduntries  is  consiclerably  less  fa- 
voiul^le  to  CaroHnai  the  proposition  stated  in  the  text  is  by  t^ay  of  showing 
thatnuifitiine  distiuace  must  be  considered  in  combination  with  the  price 
of  produce,  before  distance  can  be  decided  to  be  an  objection  to  commercial 
intercourse.    In  point  of  fact,  the /ree  labor  of  India  is  eo  cheap,  and  the 

.  slave  hbot  of  Carolina  is,  cotnparatively,  so  expensive,  as  to  enable  the 
former  to  supply  Earope  with  most  of  the  products  of  the  low  latitudes, 
notwithstanding  the  sweater  distance,  at  prices,  with  which  it  i^  aad  must 
continue  to  be,  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  compete.  Some  descriptions^or  produce  are  indeed,  at  present^  ^rown 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  India  does  not  yield  of  similar 
quality ;  but  if  the  qualily  can  be  obtained  in  India,  the  competition  of  the 

*  American  plaiiter  must  oease. 
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Clufflestoii'  oxk^haXpennj  per  pound  ;  in  this  case,  the  rice  <yf 
each  country  would  be  delivered  to  the  British  public  at  the  ^asie 
price. 

But  the  consumer  of  Bengal  rice  would  contribute,  neariy^  twiq? 
as  much  to  British  navigation,  as  the  consumer  of  Carolina  rice. 
The  maritime  distance  is  an  advantage,  in  proportion  to  ks  ei^tent, 
provided  the  charge  of  luivigarion  be  counterbalanced  by  tbeprip?, 
in  the  market  of  production,  of  the  commodity  to  be  imported : 
that  is  to  sajt  if  a  conunon  price  xnust  be  paid  by  the  con&umer, 
whether  the  pro4uctiqn  be  of  near  or  distant  growth :  a^d  it  k  ' 
tp  be  considered,  not  only  that  navigation  creates  seamen,  but  tli^ 
the  chief  pjurt  o^  the  cost  of  freight,  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  Britij^ 
vessel  is  expended  in  British  materials,  artificery  and  ni;miifiAC- 
tures,  which^  .ia.a  ship,  are  brought  into,  a  course  of  i^pid  expen- 
diture and  consumption*  . 

New  Holland  is  not  yet  become;,  to  any  extent,  an  exponiiig 
country  j  hut  the  expenses  of  the  colonies  of  New  Spu^h  Wales 
and  Van  Oieman's  land  can  only  be  defrayed  by  the  colonkilQ,  1^ 
means  of  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  die  soil.  A^  ii^  |he 
supposed  case  of  Bengal  and  South  Carolina^  so  with  respect  to 
New  Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope }  the  great  ext^t  of 
territory,  the  variety  of  natur^  productions,  the  great;  riches  <if 
ibesoiii  and  the  excellence  of  die  clin(iate  of  New  Hplla^d,  qpQcur 
in  justifying  the  conclusion,  that  the  greater  lengtli  of  ^vpyafie 
would  be  counterbalanced,  in  expense,  as  compared .  witb  w 
.Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  th?  superico:. cheapness  of  {«oducti<i|i, 

if  the  freight  of  atou  of  flax  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe^  «up^ 
.posed  to  be  eight  pounds,  aiid  from  New  Holb&d»  twehrepottnd8>; 
;and  one  pound  per  |on  mpre  be  allo^^  for  difFerepce  in  tlie 
insurance,  and  the  ton  of  flax  in  the  British  nuir^et  be  WQtth  6Stif 
j^otinds;  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  iSew  Holland  vquU 
combine  advantages  in  the  cultivation  andpirepafationof  dieflai^^ixii^ 
siderably  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  of  Eve  pounds  per  ton* 
^  The  expeiise  of  conveyance  ta  New  Holland  c^nqot  be  dieemed 
a  consideration  of  tnuch  weight  to  a  maritime  countpy,  dtoukbig 
in  imemployed  ships :  the  poor  who  cannot  find  employment,  or 
for  whbih  employment  ^cannot  be  provided,  withifi  the  kingdom, 
must  be  supported  on  shore,  for  an  indefinitj^  linie,  if  .not  sup- 
ported on  board  ship  for  four  or  five  months*  And  if  the  nation 
fee  relieved  from  the  burden  of  debt,  what  proportion  will  even 
the  inconvenience  of  die  expense  of  conveyance  bear  to  the  evil 
of  a  p6pulation  exceeding  the  means  6f  eii^ployment  ? 

These  observations  are  ofiered  on  die  presumpticAi^  diat  in  thie 
event  of  New  Holland  being  chosen  as  an  asylum  for  persons  not 
finding  employment  at  home>  the  transport  of  convicts  to  that 
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country  would  cea$et  and  that  the  individu^ils'wbo  might  proceed 

^afW'diftancb  fVom  iJte^  fconvict'  s^tlements.  It'maf  bi  addett, 
^>hat  tHe  cblonisiliofl  of  a  distant  land  h'  proposed,  *fa  ^he  event, 
^'inly^'of'kti  ^idis8,'for  tlie  ti^e  heingV  of  nativfe  .^ojAklation,*'  otoder 
^i  iuppofeed  kSifem  df  tiHei  flie  most  favorable  tb  dfemftrid;f*tibbr 
•'-'«iirifhlntheHfeiw6fth6tJrdte*rmgdote  '    "   '<    ''    '"'  * 


APPENDIX. 

(F.  Page  ^9-) 


i- Ii^  the  event  o^the  liquidation  pf  the  public  debt,  bank  spf  de- 
posit would  be  calculated  for  very  useful  an4  beneficial  purpo6|es. 
.^  A  bank  of  that  descriptton/regulated  and  protected  bv  law,  would 
aiSbrd  mi|ch  greater  public  facilities,  than  the  system  oi  government 
^'' annuities.   /The' public:  annuitant,  for  the  time  being,  sinks;  hii 
principals     The  principal  in  reject  of  which  the  annuity  noay 
have  been  originally  granted,  was  expended  and  sunk,  upon  the 
^original  advance  of^  the  capital.  ,  The' purposes  of  the  $t&te  were 
^e&ctedj  when  the  money  was  advanced;  a  purpose  continues  to 
be  effected,  in  respect  of  the  actual  annuitant,  so  long  as  the  pay- 
naent  of  the^  annuity  continue.  So  long  as  confidence  shall  continue 
, in  the.  ability  of  the  state  to  pay  the  annuity,  and  money  offer 
,  Jor  investment  in  the  purchase  of  that  description  of  securky,/$he 
j^pnuitant,  although  hiB  money  'be;Sunk,' may  realise  his  capital, 
l^bject  to  variation  in  the  market  price,  by  means  of  other  per** 
,  ,^)i8  who  m^y  be  willing  to  sink  capital  in  the  like  manner.     In 
.,  ^is^case,  however,  f^iliti^  are  not  pnssented  for  the  advance -of 
'/Ijciwey  to  individuals,  upon  any  description'  of  security.  ^;There 
is  not,  in  this  case,  any  fund  for  "that  purpose  :   the  money,   in 
^  Jr^spect  of  jwlpch  the'  annuity  is  payable,  has  been  expendecl^s   and 
'.  ^  industry  2(nd  productive  power  of  the  country  alone  remaini  as 
the  tesource  for  the  pjiymeijt  .of  the  annuity.  ^ 

.,  Not  sp,  in  the  installed  .of  ^  bank  of  deposit.^^  The  bank  wpuld 
present  :a  point  from  i^hich  money  would  flow,  on  loan,  for  every 
Mseful'fNurpose,  so  far  as  the  sums  in  deposit,  a^nd  the  prndenM^- 
..  )rectioA.of  Ae  bank  wpuld  permit.         -  .  > .  ^    j.  :•. 
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lus  not  questioi^i4.tit^^  jif»i(4fS^fc8^ 

obtainable  at  that  rate  of  interest.  ...^.j.io.rt  l,.ob,inq  JiHi  j 

.i^j^'9»»8fi4^U»WV)ttoi.J/  t})g  j<}7^fi5fn!nt,;|Uoiad,j^fllftil9fi  &S^  »^ 

■f  roBS%(jq?ftpt^tiitfi4  i^p4  d^ajF  ^i»,Wi%d,.bjr  Ifw,  j^iShffl?  W  fi??*- 
ffitf8e«t^,.>:^),|li9,)eyei»t  of,tJ^  ^}^i^atjq9,,.9f;^e,piirf^ifi,#>^;>^e 

of  deposit,  at  the  interest  of  three  per  cent.  .eiioiiinabii 

The  qufi^«|9g,rffipa«Hng3tafe^^WH»9S^>l»Pttnrjvqs  lu'^I 

.d  iiWftft|^:i^  rooi»fy.j^V8,n«skii*g)iBtPB|»i^flft,JW««fl^  c$H4i1  be 

i¥W*!&/e«»lQyie4  bK^lVf:i>aA.«rf;<Jffip«t  ?9Tjef.3m  amoa  ni  ,^bEpt 
Whether,  if  safely  employed,  the  risk  woiM^tbg  ifgesffrnfi 

.im^i^^mr^Jtihan  .T«?qiared,?...      ^a  x.^niaa-)t>  rJJr.vjrts^  at 
The  government  stock  and  unfunded  detJi  are,  in  ^fmi^^^Mft- 

efiects  upon  pvery  description  o{fTfi2ep!ifi4-.M°fffmm^iSm^ 


would  r»«der,fj^s  3wde^^^ed:»f^,,f5^«qp^»  i)?oi:tgMf%*:#l{!g=^W^ 
i*H»S^!  OToW;giee,(Niri}J^Mt  tJ^to8^fQwn),.lto:tii»e,>x|^  j;^^*^  per 
,,<i««,i0ftd»ftv^ftpf,prop«srtj,3  w!  •  u.  V  V  •/.:  'v.f//  -civl-.h  -d-. 
),h  iTMfe?>M«y  wfeJ«ki%.?w4of4i|posit'«?oi4dflj5G?>;^  f9,ircj5^tpr8 
•5i9*»im»ght4f«^cp  ,,tofe)^5pyjp9,I;^eJr,.J&)t  tlw  Burp^a^^otjajafig  joff 
ytl8%Ja«-«^«ittiD«!d(aa9ortg?|ge,  would  probj>%  ((i;ei^ent^^,p^wjows 
-sM^  ^p«)t^  p}»8».<»f  ]ffiV(9V9X»,  afld  itfiigbjt  te  jj^e  ;s[j',(!!^djri<m 
^^■0»(fkm^:^'  ft?l  ftf;  «icpi5i|9j«$ioiJ ,  4  ja jb^r^ot;  d^srt,- ^t 

more  than  four  per  cent,  interest;  should  notr  bj?  ■jiy«>?IW,j5'*'° 
.ri»«M%9gp«,dto>  fe>f«ct9f„TOPiney,lotJbft  boi:i??ii^^-?oirrf?flg  J^fied 
^ola*jftfr,|n»|ip9eiP€:dischj»i^^  Ijw?  mffSNff,m'.ilMM!W^fff  *f- 

•oA  «ir*DC!MW!tJSyii»»fi  y^cli  prudence.  )i?fq«?4urt^j8c^,J5J^u^     by 

v7i«(#stee^fla>ad:'|i?^P«u^n)Be  in, expe^j^.^^if^ftf^jiW^^MISP^'^ 

-M  fri»«ifbF**e»y'i;  an^fi^  ,T)^liiph^^?pi|i;^f,  ^iitei3^fej^^53wr. 

^-^tioit^ptewiifefcatftfif  ;ofejo(a?S]rr^no«i^  teiW<¥^Hft^oflSBpP^» 

ill  which  extensive  classes  of  borrowers  01  money,  upon|p^;(e- 

Wki, »  jhwt  i!dii»e(,rjWjM»ese  cw^  }m  %Wp  «»M  f»  4<#^"** 
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^*9f^^'^'ii^^!'^.  P'^^' 


.«! 


the    preference   of  most  of   die  other  descriptbns  of  security 

•  of  ia^«tf  t6"?*cHflfis*ftiey'«  4fftfei¥».  "''^-^mmm.  seMii. 


-]ipdifeft%fe'fefkd«ai%i(iJetfeHc*  6f  ^■^zc^m\imis^xi&t>wyi. 

--»ti*a^ai'^ff^&'«^ctfb«feo&*  iA"1t8-fartitMi<m  trtthithi  ^dS^Stti 
of  that  principal  measure.  .    .     x.;' .:  .•    ../i;ljJo 

-^  *Pfie  aS^i^fett  ^-of  ■■•ih^"i!fiHliy  of  the  banlrof 'tfepobHrt* i^um 

-tfa3|y/'VH«l  tef^uired,  'mirt-yest  riporf  cenfldetfce'-Wi  «he  ttJHtil, ' 

'  ^d  ■^i  ati^'disfcr^t'  ahd  judldbtts  m^iagement  of  <t*ie^b4Hita'-^1n 
.mi^,'^iiA'i6Hi'irlkiaTi«i:»;  •  ffltirfi  must  be- left  1tf'thefci)ur^e  idffflr- 

•iJttJfamiil^}*Mt^'it^«  A«it"fflfBttdt'to  stiggirf'Si^ln^-fcMiilHaih. 

•iderarions.  '    ••'•'"-■  '■'^■=•■3  '■■>  -j  ic-  >.v«m  %i.  ;i.  ^h^.o<\i*\•\o, 

If  all  g.oven)iriatt'^ett*l*f'"«'tlrt  tfr  bfei^hheM'^P  ^^i" 

'«J  *#lfi?  i*&"<Hlfftib^^WtW'^?*«y-4bfhe-'Mfc^^  be 

made,  in.  some  measurei  -diftpteiWinit^'otwh'thtf  tM6'J|W=»\*Mlffit 

s^^aipmim^Mk^  siiitii% '  86fd^<h«}its^'ttHbidd-'&s««ii)ttt[»<i$nbtt%, 

in  general,  in  defining  a  lime  duriit^'<i^);h'iMilby'WMii»»«8Mrf4n 

'VfeS^i??^^ 


-«( 


h  in  defining  a  lime  duriit^'^i^ifh'iMilb] 

itfa  ni  ,37e  PJ'ui  fcoRr  a"f fii;  L-.u:  >.n.>ii  j/iommsvog  sriT 

'  '  eyme  observation  appligS<"^ia^W>tfe'Ji¥'W9^><jtflfififeK>!J»h, 
jf  aM^^^s?^  rk^'iif  ^iWtk  ^»  i«i^d@»ft,«(lfirita- 

^__^lft*^fiti'ffisM«l«i4Hs,^i«tftFiftlH«^fili|^  W«ow 

i'  'T^d  dit%d^''wott^'i^af'H^V«l^«lf''t^'«a^l86^»^ 

the  claims  which  they  would  be  callgd-^Mgi^qfif^H)!^ Viii^tHPttMepto 

Mwy^  ma^%si^r^ffik^si&¥i(h^^H>f«ii%t^.^<jfa  the 
spdns%i^  ^mSttP^  mt'^ib^sf  ^e&mi^  "^^ti^^i^iMsmsm  ^§se 

t^fjBl^,'  (^Wm^ai  t6"b^«Pfidr4tf  dft  d$ftcl!»i«>»:fl3i«^o. 
ll&it1iih£W?RpJM."'"'^"2  peof^jjfu  .insD  i:;q  luol  ncrij  otoiw 

tlir<v^fa^SffoB,  ^^  1d9^siC^  JB^'  «^^|cf@«0|!t^<i(M&u«  of 


e  establishment.     Persons  who  will  not,  or  canndf}^ffif|gi^^h>- 
•jiA^^3"a5fflBdift6efWWeWhei%f  z&A'mim>c^  they 


ifettfi'Pfiitfsf 

r^bibil^^sSlfiry 
lKtKems«VSiW'tb^W*i¥4fefehBttti¥,'Hikfl'^ihraf''ip«f<^       tank 

-'jJ\jJ<pnoqw  ,yi>nom  lo  JTawf-f-^"  '"  r  i-'-^^  ■:>"'^':-i.TO  <h?;-f7A  fl' 
'^  ^%S3Eba!d''Ba'3^jf»&^d'that 'Mxiili'iklilRffa 

'ib.iWiiMWwmW  Mght  Wfeifitfedrfcftl'lf'ihaafeqttate  in 
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Mr.  K.TOatiMewfw 


i. 


th 


point  of  extent,  uno^ 


o'."  YO'i'j.'i'  to  la-n-jTjij 


>1^  which 
.  Jf  funded, 
stWxftigihal 


•tronglymaweiori  .  ,,,  ,    ,  ^      v 


medium  of  a  bank  of  deposit  .,      .    ,     ,       , 


,! 


r.becauacmore  tl^n^^e^lyakPt^^P^WjP^  bbtaihei  ^^tdr^^ 
-j^Jiom  th^iprik  would  advance  the  tnpney^'Sjclip^ 
.  ypluntaril^MQli^C  to  cliargeti]^i?iselves>vACh:tfiat  biS^W^^      coji- 
etifictfiitfAn^^he  great  use  and  value  of  the  money  which  would  be 

•io  a*»ii»>j|jqwiBl^t^.4rase  ^f  irQpi,p^pci|y  iMlji^mi  mm 

iithan  they  would  xeceiTQ>  mbney,  and  the  borrower,  hy  the  co 

« !  tiT»d>.ia  S^t  m>m  being  assi$te<l  with  capicaU  ^  a^  !^^  ix^lis^  i4h%r 
«taBpWirtil«IPWiftW#W^^  propbWon  t^ 

b^fr-^nlf  ,?c/{j  to  ^'ol  Jno'j^  aifj  oi  ,- 
The  defect  in  Itbe  outline  of  the  pfan,  uuuunuti^ 


•SODOiq  Offl    tf ift  ^fI^;  -r 
nfr'rioqrj  io;:ff  b'vn^>\/^ 

Btfl 
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■    'interest  orriione^^ 

.  r  bp^Alj^e^ta.bQrr(j)W  moriev  jit  th^  rate'of  S  per  tenF/^firtiWSfti 

TTR^  proposed  Impost  is/  in  roun^  iiijfmiBei^s,  ^>)Mi^^ 

ammm, ill  rWpect. of  property/'  '  -     .  ..  :  t.  \'.'  A-nm  ^fl^noiin 

"Tfte  prtiiciparsiimwlii'ch' would'' b'^'  re'qnfred  t(i^ttitt«.a^1?l^ 

posfe  isjfive  hundred(m}llioQS,4  namely;  '^  '•  *'.  ^••'  ^f"  ^^  ^  '*<5  cf^vih'^m 

'  By^eduction  of  stoct  and  unf{iiided"d^*^.""W5'.  MflBins. 

By  capital  ty  be  paid  at  the  will  of  the  •|foffiytor''96«'^?'^^^^b  1o 

By  capital   tp  .be  paid' by'^lqaarinstffiricte^^        »^om  -jai/sosd 

Tlie.permapent  relief  which  wou\A.vTi^cedir^itWS\iS!iiiiJi(M 
of 'the  projpo2e<^  itJiposf/mcfWfiit^^^  T!ie^vah^«'dft^th«?i!«tt*«  -of 
<jUstom$^  and  .'excise^  iclVafgcd  'bV 'S&afets  'io'fli^' feort«iirt*!rj?  «Molll 
aniQuiit'  toj,  af tieast^^iJhWjyi^ii'i^^^  \fffidt^mnlifpixam^ 

than  suffiaent  |[o  estalbfislithe  bf 'tHie  h^a^tirc^tlftCHjrtBflJ 

into'efc^^  r.  r/t^^uu^uT^^'l  i;?4'.w  -^r^,! ,  .vi-.^.  tr  ^)liKW  YerftHFrfT 


life  i'S^ilitipkit ^^ .^ 

i^s  pfbposai:  !  "'»  '■  ^^'  ^'"  "  --^   -*  ''^'^^  •^nfnT'rH}  o?,b^m> 


in^'cons^dering'1iirtJt6» 'pi^p6^^^ 

effkiemy  of  the   authorV  pV^ds^,^%^'««ftW«<*<|o^*^^ 
adversely;    particularly   a^    they   are    urged   by  the   EEfiEWE* 
'irith  great  strength  of  lanj^uage,  and  evidently  under' the  tipptfrheil^ 
iitn  of  the  tonseqiiences  w!Sai"tH<5^*Keviewer  predicts.' 
It  is  apprehended  j      ^         ^  '  ' 

That  property  to  greX  i£bi(  ^oUAM^forced  into  a  market  for 
sale,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  seller,  and  again,  thslt  the  proceeds 
of  such^rc^a  and  injuricftii?dateBr^^ofiJd  h^forced  back  upon  hands 
incompetent  to  the  active  management  of  property,  to  the  great  in^- 
coi#iftifeij^[af tpwtjadioi  wAio^  ^f'^'lHli'ptfS J%ap5SSf  ||^ctual 
proprietor  would  be  dispossessed  of  the  property,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  is  advanfagebudf  employed,  and  for  which  his 
edaicastafijanJJwbiw  {iiOisai^^v(\y^t^ip^ 
of  money,  to  be  paid  oy^t^tOr  persons,.- wkhqut.^tli^t^  ^?ISSa?" 
or   the!.cafiqiCTty^  rt6  «<l»Bky  m^^  .fw^Qlyjot  ^'X^\^^^ 
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atiefaipteil  ^itibjr£r«ife;»^^:ttmtUto<&«n4  &ty*Jlli^frf^ya^^^^ 

The  points  thus  to  be  considered  in  connexion,  ^^^.koraiji^oji 

of  property.  .zaoAilm  s3TfIt-vj<fc  bn£  bsic 

^  The  anticipated^  4lfifitf«^(Mi4(t)|»j|4l^i^tSo^if^ 
petted  to  r^c^iV^  back  capital,  ^„,,  .(tofn^e  >i^aB  sriX 

The  amount  of  stockr->350  millions,  \^%oyiyil^^tJ^if§J^^ption 
is  not  adequately  provided.  tX-^^.qoiq  ItrjitiinmoD     - 

The  question  of  interest  ofsWfU^yfe;!^  vnjoojq  jin-^ajpCL 

rO«jjthfesi«p^ttotiofttof.tlrfev^ri?^rf^P?fcr^^  a 

bilrd«i  df9'ihi%«lx)mBli©nf^  f#i^'i  ^J^%:f?op^f  q^ff^ttif  fUtf^^gR^Sai?/ 
itoaiifivtBi^fcwBq  offHi^QOumff vji^r.^^ 

ttosucft  Tolfs$i0focw9s;i4ii  mbk^.m^Qfufm^i  i^^iSft^^P&H^f 
sales  of  property,  would  become  necessary  k^oW^9^ElfmS\Wf^ 
iuftl^ef6h]ntr^ilAg>fgopomd  pm^r^\tS:m9m!V^^^P^  mT^ 
.dAl\  bS^iSu^edjIi  iwkH  .^at^>deWFj^l)ffjtfn»«SffMifi^^ 
nfaresstepufcbe k  b.ijuf^-  rira-jii  Ld)  '^1  ':•  ^L.ijqy.-  gr^oJe  Ki>  ^o  Doiia 

>(^ghfM«Bl»£.in  thB.mj*m«e  of,  Uv4i^.lii*d,p^4fJ^.r5^tefe  WlMa     " 
fM^mwrdcthanjBRjWq  tim  9^^imt!lmip4/Jlffm\^^^%^I^,^ 

anqsaibeiktLW The.) i^fme^WMl  ^miglsf^:  ^o^.  .ir?. . j9q5gigs^r^^}ft t 
yafl^mentjrfhb/foottiWfi^  ,hi^jt?9,  p^  %^f^rafffi!ftb^^y.^ 
anttsmfidti  byfiaftfate^nii^  .  U  h9  '^..ffo*  ^^P^O^^iWF  ^MP9SP\it^ 
hlsanntv/heuenznmd  h*te,»ny.4ifii§uJ^yiip,f»yipg  ii^lWj       4ft*ff 
as^ssajpot,.  ncKiiii  m^fhe  '^mm^d^MmYk^&f^P^m^m^W 
2siB9tfiA.  .ia^^diar.t)f..«besi5  d^fiftripHW^  f^P5W^^fftF%S<?aimi W<H* 
tacjhteiifeeeteJby  pfxipial^bigtei  il^tiini^d,,^©^ 
andntf.fhe  arfctit  lwo.^»[jwi|«(fe4in';?Wther,  .^P"9^y«)i^^uBfi9|ss^f^^ 
thean^arftrrbepoijtftsjthfc.flaore  apparent...       ,  i^.Tj-r^^n  jd  b^ihi- 
ulfctlfeiibowtiitoxrffc  the  prQp.i;ijetpr  uader  <n9Ftgag5,i).?,jC'^9S}§SJf3> 
th«ioifi^flOBeJbpippp$ei,iak  pd$;^liarly  fyvc^^e.ffi,  t^  ^{flSf tjgjfigf 
hiejiHM^rt^<fr(w»itTa«im^'a^.4i%ulfy  j  ^^•tj?^  ijj^ 
n^^lW^^^^^^fe*^^  »^  iiS:iW»f^»BivHyT  .sxippa^H^g^^infjijilj^y 
iidtheiq  ia^wt  of  itJte>ipo;Rgagei:,   .T^b^ -j^j^p^  r^is 

e5sm>q»i  t6AoAj  'hiktHim^^Hmm^sit^^^L  ^pffl'i  B?iyifife<?ipy 

rent,  both  suffer,  and  every  step  of  the  .%^?;^t;f9^|d§,j^^  SWSft^* 
th6ettilgciabo^»iawt|rr*Pfhft.pMqrt|Bgf.^ob'  ac  inomae^a?^  ^dT  , 
,BotJlhe39ffeatt^dj«9tig«i  «^:^^•^flrfg^^^^.^9HW  <i«^§yR#« 

fheliquid^^^f  th#d#lK^9^r^«|Q?^  ««#i*Srf^fe%$S^/WP> 
ana  not  to,  the  entanglement  of  legal  arrangements. 
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"*     \.:^^n.  '  'f .     .        •  ■  - 

And  it  15  equitable  that  the  mortgagee  should  pay  the  interest  on 
th¥^i^^jlth^l^4Ki^>^\ilrdlbibi7iiS^^  Jbd^Ur^e 

relieved ' 'trf%Rr'tf^bikiA«ibiiC!$>^&(fii^ 

income  under  the  mortgage,  is  for  the  time  beings  in  plamixifcthe 
FUpPRIETOlL.-'"'^  rncix9ia:oo  a'  h-i  .'hc«;.D  -.J  o)  ?c:b  pmioq  erlT 

dred  ai\d  sixty-three  millions.  .  /n^rjoiq  ' 

^  '^^T^i  a4*esf*4i»ift"^fett!ateifegLW4>*WiWlte^  ^fiT 

The  a,ssessment  on,  ■•''  ^'-'Y-  •  '-^^  c-"'  v-c'^^•<  qj  ^biK- 

•  "^S'--"  AgVit'iilttital  «oek;      r:'-.'-'t.n  ?::ji    -Joo)?  u.  M;-  im.  ^AT 

Commercial  property,  ''.ivo- -    ^ijt.  .;pxf;xi  ion  ^ 

Domestic  property  and^eflfects,'    '^  ^"f  t    ir  'j  -  up  ^HT 

^  The  asse^isineht  i)n^  agVic^ttyml  stocHii'BStimirtidqat' lHfty*ftur 

and  a  HsfflF'iiifllit^nd,  and  th^  ^ime  propctiid  to^be'aUoiired)fiDrLtfae* 

^xtik^ix^Wk  ^beefsi^i^  y^ai's,  C»t  during^fchk  ponodi^jat/iikKnUie 

(ihcltrdihg  iVit^reJt)  bf  iA>6ut  three  dnd'a  half  penctoti'- filer  ananm 

i^ri  tlie'iffibttot'-ifatoet/''''''^''  ' '' '  ""•■••■'  ''''.r-v  .vti^v7<ua  >o  sal^^ 

^^THJ^'  ivbkM'^tffiadttBttdly^'t^    ^  if  un*^coiiipannrd[f;by>(%iSat 

m\^t^;'^i'm^'^trAi^^^  l^  m^vrel^^d  iOm 

jrice^  <pf  a0  stores  expended  by  the  farmer  would  bfe  Teduc^iallie 

pto{)<WtI6n  c^  'ii^t^rd  la  *  hsftf  ;•  th*  »p«rlshTate(Si  unveil  anyrigaod 

sjrst^  of^ani^eiif^tV^^i^ti^^^^  i&  tUd  pr6pixrttoii{t)£iailrieB8t 

turo^JiiSdSfJ:  Tliirddihcfsfiti  etpei^itoi^e,  de^pi^nding^uporitheaBEAet 

orVillife^;  W&flia  deidlin6>'ih  a'ldfttfSidfettible'diBgte^i)  I  Withstheepiu^ 

dyntv'drffitltilty  cotiid  ribtl  ai%^^itf9^a^€ift6igqaenee<ofi  9iemeiii<^o]^U^, 

^d  fttt'  ttke  ittipVaa^At  i^fti^jr  tttndot  to*' fjmJridedyrf  Thsrroasess- 

ifefetff  in  'ebmrtieTdd''t«6JJeWy'^3dld':Mt' W  feks^oriv^enknily. 

Because  the!  WhM^^'ntn  td  b^  inquired, ^^n^fi^  suCQassvve^ai»^2i8 

ft^^iifiillioft^^dMeifebt  tfntll  piiJd,'afid'iihc>'dittifei9Mhe.fcpe9l3of 

tlilef  Vhble^  of  Vwah  nligHf^^d^tlie  daint^jeveig  trf<Aefirsripay- 

mJJrtti''diribuh1:'to'tfii^^'Stnrf^t#*nty4liA«^t^  ?ithe  acipltabjfc- 

<}uired  b V  merchants,  manufacturefs  aind'^deaton^^^lorrtheipiiesent 

eitehlfbf^btlftiiiifesdi  WdWd  «d<^lfeii6  in  a  m^iinihidi'JWotikbjJtdauce 

grbft'f SBlJt^  li) '  flfis-  c^i ' ahd^  the  relief  JiA-^e^cjryrqdesaaprioa  lof 

StaBl?6fiffi[to  Wttti^^jfpOTttitere-WftoiiM.^  tistidrfflithertb^iBeipitajcom- 

ni^iil  dat>ifiI^''iSbi^  M<li¥id«Md^thit%n«M  Qf^^fibUty-iwitkMr. 

e^,^  b^'  kppi^'iind^  thB^^d^ 'wMiihlo  tssf^i  pdbsdmed 

Wbiad'  b^'fffllf  ak^'j^%a>^t<^d^d^^^a)idtiM€fedj  Ispansthe 

The  assessment  on  doih^f%^]^)^^<lih47tJBEim4''dttiid»ted.  at 
mMeim  ftiflBifetf,'^'^.l^ay«»e,^Vidl  im«t««i'>4iti«f|eodiido«46i?e 
iMlyWm  Ti^t'^xi^'iimi^^ifM^  «t9c»lt)«|-soh»\af  {irbdedbcon- 
daei/m6'^dfil(P^uiK&k&»fly  ^^^he«%«»»fie<{aJdctd»bDn&ler. 
^lSS^fiif6&6^^m^'HaS^^kik^  in 
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.  Tl|e»  Vlttqeatfeii  fef 'persons  ^vbd  rnight  be  c<>mpeUe^  td  rtemve 
back,  wirbouf  any *niea«s  of  «npk)ying/ capital,  is' undouBfe3iy"&' 
bec^JWWj&r^  ai^dadrtrkd  the  c(ms5deralion.requir^      ^  ,  -  .,  * 
Thie  ciase Supposed  included  three  particulars  :       '    ^,.  '    , 

Fir^-nThut  the  security  of  the  British  nation,  for  tlie  pnncipar 
■trtid  in^r^t  of  money,  is  so  desirable,  at  least  for  a  time, 'as 
to  rti#eaten  great  iHconremence  if  entirely  withdrawn!' 
S^biid^^^ttUd  consequently,  that  if  nieans  could  be  f<!MEmd  to 
'  'ir^deetti  tfce  nati'ondi  debt,  Ipans  of  money  would  be  tendered 
'-'  i^  j^e^Bhkt  at  a  Very  moderate  rate  of  interest; 

■)  And-,  .     .    .     ^,  .         '.      ,  .  .  .  -  'i.    '-     .-i.- 

^Thlttl-^Tliat*it  would  bp  expedient  tp  continue  ^qtne  part  of  fne 
'    ^^^.^nislnder  of  three  hundred  ap4    0tv  imlli6h^.  of 
'  V^i^krf&r  a  ttaief,  in  order  that  persons  who  haSre  $tok  th'cir 
-  ,  inotiey,  .|Ad  adjusted  dieir  habits  of  life  to  the  accomtnodiiliiifir 
*''  i>f.lh\it  description  of  security,  and  also  public  b(>die0  and  ^ffi-^ 
'    cjtig  aiMt  other  trusts,  to  whom  such  security  mi^tf  C^  ft  ^J^* 
•  ^  )>e of  great-importance,  might  not  be  exposed  siid^esTy,;  to  me 
t  iiwm^&Mnyoe  anticipated  by  the  R.KyiewE|i.      .   ^ ^  ^  >  /     ^! 
1  ^ifp^  tHese  pounds,  th<^  author  has  ^^  felt  d^iipous  or^tiij^' 
ivjk^^^  f»fii^  object  m\o  immedidie  exeo<ition.,    Ijtpoii';  these 
gvoismi^  h«  ttmi  ^es^m^d;  that  nibney,  ^o  great  ektent,  woutd  be 
pjr<>fe|j#4ft^  the  British  governipent  at  thiree  per  c^ntl,  in  the,^vifetit 
qf  £oi^^¥l9inent  securities  ceasing  to  be  the  subject  oiF  sale  at  mar- 
ked ^V--  '\-  -^  y/i  -....:         .-   '         ,   '  '       .,      r,  . 
I  C)^M^/>«indi^idMti  Inconvenience  .^ght  ensue  frpin.-  ttie  ^Kak| 
ted|WHpM*rt  tjff ^he|£;Ao/^  of  th^  goye^iiment  stopkv    l!he  Atitlr^irs 
pi^o«st'd£|e«;iu>&  profce^dupon  the  vie^  pf  tlie  immfdiate  j^demp- 
tipn  #^ihejtt^^<'if  ,ijie^il  £uUy  aware,  of  the  great  extent.  dF  iftcon^ 
yit^i^/^  3tv\A0^  TP^t^  e|»SA»e  fr^n^  the  jsu^den  breafcinjg  dowAr;  of 
^p  ^li^jk^  i)^S^^^  ^4.*^  feds  the  value  attd,iniport|we;i:i)f  tTiat 
aaptid6f|ii^.t^i^ti09tmt^^   .The  change  to  the  naticm'^ouid.^ 
gi!i^9(k^ifa4Ai^of^^                 itom  the  condition  of  lu^essitip^s^b^t- 
ilofl|^jfSyifi}u>liit^im^^                             iiMdlvidufll  .aWci'ib^lfid'^El!j 
yf,w\d:M^dptkT^>^^                                |l:(^plejc,  irid  lo4?f«{t^e 
usupfy'tW'l^%it4i^oft'<tf  depositories  o^  molw f^  at  tt><>derS^i:4  in- 
tftre^R-^.qjfdrifishff  spis««K'ciofty«nieActf  and  accoipmodatjon  of  SUlvi- 
<ib>a|lhfir;^94i^id«iis).beed«ise  that  d^sprip^idn  df  (se^^it^f  "t^^^i^j^ 
tbp  !9^^rrWf  tttjuestior^^         tttider*  cirGumstancei),.  whic^  wi>uli 

d^sjuWdMot] >iAi^{C(3to^^i|«iice8^^^  be  dftt4cipate4>'^cim  tM  usd^iHiv 

ukirigtoai<yiirtiiii»tvifcrta«*^4«^  V'^f/i  v'^--^- 

The  refusal  of  the  security  of  the  government,  at  three  per  etirt. 
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class  of  the  preseni  stocJf]^|;^4^f,if^f%^oVJ^ 

a4*"«iciiig,aw9»?tey  'tp.gGiy,f^9m€^#r fo^^^p^fi^pfeiti^  t« J^H«n^ii4r 
at  three  per  cej^'j\r\^i^irk^^L9i  ,the^lpft|^^n^tbfe?iflj^f^J!¥^ta' 
fluctuation.    Without  pfft^ndiag. to  anticip«ft^;<tis^^?^ftjt^^^iifri^i8  • 
I  aK^inm0cha^a  .^CHild  be  ^equiiied,r;it  ^  ei^$q|^iatj  r(p3i^£g£%|iphat 

ic  v^oiM  be .  vnnecessarf 'to.  dfcplacs  th^  ^hpj^ifeq^jjfipfcrftock- 
holders^  without  lE^gai^d^to  the  si^v»atioaiof  mdi^uf^i^.^ll^  ^ject 
ptoposedras  i^e  natboal  good  $  tbr  gpod  •q{  all  wfiobJidusi^Htt^^^e 
mtioi^.and  tbq^  op^c^sloa-oi:  iujury,  pr ^jdteoii  ^^efej^^Ofl^fncei 
of  any  individual,  n^w  coi^stitmiflgtanypaff^^ilH:  'WlWe^ife  dpne- 
cessiary  for  ahy  purpose  contemplated.  ,•  hnA 

s»^^,  wbgi  'b«i%  ac?(f^al  stockfeokl^pB^  M^o^M  ilierr{9¥pl§ifA\^Vkp  kh- 
cflptoWftienipe^.if  d^p^iwd .  of,  the  5«diFi|i>^f'. :  ofe ^^^s^^4!fd9i  the 
^i^ewinient.  BxaKhQjvMpt  pw^  it  mfyjm4a;kii^,t;bib^j^ct 
iarview,'  <^ey  .IMM^'  of  inyestiagr  ii^«iejr> ^^^M^^^/f^ism  irf  «he 
liUiiu44Uo6  of  ^  4^t  3 '  p^tcolarlyi:  jn  itjie^  itpefife^  HMf t{^e  of 

eidatfour  per  ceat..-  It  h  isaMcietttly  pl^ri  tl^  idl^Jm^iOTable 
ptjBpeirf^^5,>dejbjdy  mortgaged,  to.  the  public..Cf^^oc?Jh  iWrctttO- 
pO|i«4tthi(rjrt^s  g^o^r^l, .  lindefijuedj  a^d  <?i«ret^wh€!lmi^Nliiostgag$ft. 
be  r^dttoe^  .^?^4t4«fioe4  in  respect  of  ti)eipriiH:ipf^'pi^  #j|  %|sn«n« 
ga|ei^itt^Qi<t^e5/or«i  of  ^.security)  t»  |hf  /«x^W  ^-  fiftfee^ifer' 
Cfeiiit,.dn,tbfJ'VrtuQ  Irf  property]  and  tha|i>  ui»#r^fcej  jt^^^tgii^'l)^ 
nsdeemed,  interest^  after  the  rate  of  fiye  pet  cent*  per  annum^l^^, 
pftidtmi»dchr«a^uiaft4.:  Tji^t  t9  the  true  Qt^Uffac^-^ftdi^tfitif^P^ 
df li)i^pro)po$fid[  Tti^T^vm  :trCi»U  k  a  ]%4ee^aibl&/.f)f^^yT«ta^rMr j^^ 
degaed riiiOT^0ei»>>^«(^Mh  4gt^6a£  la^ilUit^rrfois  ilimjiy^^l^^tk^ 
measure  aremains  itHe)  fSam^  t  Cou$idei?^ii  t^ine^  «i«v»!^(9Qkl||i%i3  to 
^  ti^  slJ^e^'  wiidu>ttit  the,  fQrsi  o(F  a^  r£9L0^g9f$i'r^!l1«i¥id^ 
for  the  aiyabcft  Qff^9i0hey,ftlvpjal4;be  xequj^d^fcy  p«rji»^  ti^)#koati; 
ca^itiil^migbt  b^^^'p^  m^x  byi:th0  govj^ammsry^l^  witipfofriiA  for . 
flhb^;;  /^dr^b$i^^««btc^tal  w^ijsM  bc^  ,ady>MPK»d  ^dSflfifitiiQriltiorl- 
gagei/as.b^fcwfe^  ipdividuaj  wd  indiyWjij^i:  ^  ^5m|j«<Pi»t,ii  Ishct 
faciiitiea!ym»t0d  wp5iiJdbepre£ieiiM.    Tfee-i pr^Kif^orupfi  the  im-. 
mc^We-i^r,<jper|y  jWOttW  ^  eiiab)«dr:  m  p^yr>t»idl(?^v«fi¥«ient 
the .fj&tt  imouhtl^.  ite  -?i6se«wft!WiH  $  /wbiehj.agiiM^  iwtoiliacceJe* 
rale-ijli^:  Ui{vft4a^c^>  vi^^t  debt: ^hejiroiiW.dteiVwfeiPfed  ito  «be 
eijt&iit'.of  ofl©/per.,ci9»t.  on  'the  wt^w$$-0f7bi3eTOfjp^age^:andihy. 
suqh  nii^lm^  aj^Ojced  i^,hi$.  objetl  ofjjr^stejwitigr  bis  property 
eniSHT^  out.of  in>r^ig^b^R4  tbe  .eic-^^khqWer  wflwid  obta^  an 
Eligible  \3ectiri(/y  fdr  Ihe  %ioney  uriikh  <tarlii%bt  <lttsiv6  iu>  tav«6t  at 
interest. 
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operations  would  be  conducted  Vith  peculiar  tTiautf. 
r.  3*1^  inning  ,^j^ttfi?*.  depi^s,  iU,  sfiifpgi^^Q^ifa^^^^ 
^nibrimPf'  of  Tptraw^  aj^d^^sofii^na^.^eki^ig^Iju^  Mf  aS^K^f 
sif>^8  .f|.  3e^ming.  ipt^8t.^9r  fppijej^  ?pdjtHe  as^sif^^^^ipt  |fee 
resi#iiti^riT;<^!Cj^p^tel  «wb^i^(Tjeqwr^i}»..^^  * 

that  description  are  tlie  foundation  and  support  of  ^hat.sy^^i^  v  /l^ 
ilU^f  i6#flyjbe:4Hrefu»ie4,  ^h^  a.  cpi^isifter^ble^  pjrqpprtipn  c^  .^t 
cl^ro|i':ft»)6l^lHrf^rft,  if  ijpt  pT<§^eqtpd  ^^ith.ijflpre.  advjai^^geouft 
|flir«$9tfi^j:^fi^Ht]f,  ^uUaqqept  ^uch.^ecvrit^y  ,^.dife^  Pl^riC^Pfr 
Htfe^fftfti^iti^tfbeii^g^^uled.bjr.jthp  g^njpJ^l  ^^te.pf  ipfCTpst j.;.aiwl 
that  in  the  evej^ ,pf^.,gQy^^x!f^t]  ^pq^Uy  be^g  jj^it^  i^^.ihe 
provision  of  other  forms  of  security »  by  the  establishment  of  a 
omkjg  ^p^^^fUl^eriw^tb^.  Ul;;e,  xat;fL,;q^,ij^^ir??^j^o^^4^be 
|i«^pt^*nU4wifMr)ii*ifi  ftej«^i  s?w^ityp.,,Tl>e  ia  rtjp 

ptHieqPfvrfm  »^jtieyfitafttTgeneK4,  is  ^uoppi^pd,  tp  e?ci?ftd,,tf|iv:tjl 
miUions.  The  Assurance  offiycreSr  .hpld.lajrg^  a^9fii^:$ ' f)f ^stc^^ 
•*f^dN^  ^WjfkrJh^tb^fa^s^i  lo  4)firit?ible'  in^uif^)!^3^}.^^^^  » 
«Wi|I)tttbiji  q6^§  we^^,i^9^j|  9^  ^j^$^,  ^  J^ejiqijgipg  p^  rm?^ 
and  infirm  persons,  miist  extend  to  a  veiry  large  zmcfuntf .  Tif^ 
several  descriptions  of  stockholders  could  only  require  th^  ^^cunty 
4i^ftb«i?g«*enM»€^l^,WUilo^^  <pj?  ,yq|}^^tr»uffif|ent 

«We^f>fcMi«ii45>^.<:owW;^  pSP^i4edr}#P4  if  iti  tjfef^^alt;,.it  ^i^d 
i0£f9aiiA.]^dtb^^«ei|<],m^^^  ^pf^^i:it,i^ ,  ^^p,.  ^|b  ;^^,pfir|^i?gpti^ 

debt,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  counti^ir,  isroijijid^. r^b,^ 
-dMiraWefeeilk^fiiirf uld ^bej'beU^r,.  esg^i^  that. .some  ipcd^jv^p^ce 

jdcpbBtur^'tfjDdoi)^^  iQii|^,^iabli^hcd.:Sj[?t^,$bp}jlicjL  pjcf§iR,^eVJf 
vpoiDthe  int^fttftj^f  ;^j|jyfin4Wi4M  inpa^Qf^ei^in,^^^ 
^  TbeiWlfifcftl,^tbey«fq^,wiVtoeVt6.p^^  .Mn,— 

.'  ^tXaiM^c|aiqtfrdk««9i^ cii^^^.npt  he,entei;t9^e4n^^^  to 

the  forced  payment  of  capk3l..*9yth?.  s^khpW^*.;  f  r,   j,  .,„^ 

mafffaftc<^nij^f^4  ?%??».  x^yij^epiipcp^  ^^d 

And, 
.^    Tl^at^til«»fve)tf|ifl|6ie«i^,gi9^in4s  fofr  jpp^ljjd^^.M^ 
posfeg  d»)t*^qSio^«>f,|tb^  i/>t^e9^  rP*/  jOpijpnfJ  I'or,  the;  ?i9tiyji  jpjgiT* 
.po8e^^>  ibutoinfjdf/  r|)^t  ,gpv^3^m6^ ,3^]if%y,^QiMld  ^^^jip  ce^iijfest, 

•at  tbeifttcl  ^¥ei5nfl^,|lMr:^  pftf^c^^ii:^^!^  I.^  ^.,.  ,,  ,  ^,i '  . 

The  fim»^rrql3iJec<&,j,,,TJ6iaft„  p^Wfl?-  e^^^fiWgirS^^-P^^Jft^' 
and  engagedia  buwnfss^jM^oviW  b|9ii;5l^^,.gjraiwJtQU^y,.ui  respect 
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/9}  Liqkidating  ^  Public  liebt.  ^3Sf 

and  remitted.  -X^'^'^*^*  ir.uinM<i  thrw.  fv^:i':>x.f-  iro  ^h^'  r.i/ov/  enoijf.T. 


dt^!adfetf'ahd'^^6tK'^rW<it)rl6tbt'\^^^  Mt  be  f^stf tf ilied  ftoAp  li^lig 


t)r6ssttre'tibbr] 
Kofi's  fiiijifi^Rfe^'MiGAziNE,  ^re  not  fesS  e^l^^aA§fi|teft| 


KtrefeVirig^teeit'  Alitf  j  in  efft'c!',  ial!?e%*'tepKed  tt:^. 

I^'^^V dihain  to  W^' nttSIc^^  "•'      ••     >'     '^"'T      ^rVxHii 

tfofiif  th^i-HdHFr^T^^^  Y^^'^  ^   '^'i    ^-   •--.  v.;rM  ...tr.Mq  fp.^anib. 

i6i\ff  ih^^'kmsl^  W^^steft  Bit6-¥h^  h'aike6^«>f  iM«eignil»s§t'lwl» 
Wfitlfd-  notT<6'  ^Bfecft^^to^  tte^^  tdfitVftiHibn  6f '^fiftfeetl'  p^ klefa«x.»pia«d 
WtWe  i:ta;irfk"6f  Bl-aiHi'CdittkTte^ial'^aiid-  man^fe«ttti!e*)pib|pfflrtf 
ia'<5^;fbre$;gtimnas;"'^''^  ^•'^''     *-    ^'^-.".-^     '-"^-^o    -h   tmr.   ,ido 
"^/TfcV '*fiV^iEw'^li*'''st^^i,  -tKat^  wher^^^  it'''1sJ'*^fWp6se<l^itfe'^fa«7 

r  drcrolsittnginledqenn 

ment  must  kvf /te*"'tfife''li(5WeW''t!f '  f^^ 
jiaf  fti^ '  ^M?6'^cfedStefe^^^^ 

otherwise  thaq  byPthfetifti*  of '&xehang9i^  *^'  jf-  /nvrn  u  -jio?  ^rf 
'  ^1ffie*£^TgH^fefe'\heiS'l?r(^e^tb^aft*^  irfDp^DkHffiintf 

The  AiTTHOR  does  not  apprehend  that    thl«P<*ji|cboiiglBBJBBiy 
force.  f.I>nA 

tMrnhdMikm^mimj,  ^lYfH&i^ett  «<^{^«h#  j«i«MH*iafi$i'ivith 

yii^a^^^  141^^6  6r^&f 'tiay*  ti^t^ic%^d;  i^^ldentegirf^ 
gf^ai¥esbuft^%*ffi^  fc6ttti8hiAWyV^Ibir'^tae  ■  ^UrpdS^ridfc'irAasfewng 
property,  by  means  of  $friBh%  i/sfhitMt  *<3toEfi*lnfvi3f  JtelflkariJteSp 
biU^  or  bankers'  checks.     The  good    understanding  which    ob- 
tamsTor  %e^M?Aaff  pSittfdfs^i  '6i^%Ssiii^,^W§u»'«^t>^tiJ.  8i4|f»end. 

The  question  is,  however,  very  much  overstated  by  the  revi£vi  er  : 
the  proportion  of   the  contribution  to  be  borne  by  the  public 
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would  oUf  bemoestfaif  t^omdtice,  the^ 'niMnevieal  lm4»mit;i59^9^oc]s;f 

re&ideitt?£9mji;.Rfnr«  T^..pTQpai?^(l9 pf  tbe. contribution  (^  jbe  thits 
Ivornc  b5i'theirtildiQore4irpifj.  i^.cone.liuxidred  ai^  twfijityfrfiwffiU* 
liojMt«ti^«ffettr$h.Qf.th€i,whol€i$um.  t. 

Qf  :^  pwnaufting  three  hundjred  and  Qevflnty^-jRrf!  im^9m»  A 
cousyfimblCfpioportion.  might  be  oatpected.tQtepay  anrf^^sati^fiisd 
hj .  nifA^  ^  4»nqeUii\gi,  stocky .  AJl  .p^wm.  bfupg: .-r^qnire^,,  tQ 
<»Dfiftwl«i.ii?3iWappa.  of,  Q^her:.prppQrty  and.  ajff^  &)Wmga«rocfc 
VO^U  i»i(ttw#j^  cv^cel  ^tock  tQ.s>tiafy  tb^dajai  <rf ,  <;Qp|ri  PPBIflo^ ' 

mi^Atlf  hkythe^^s9^$mm%  of  ni|750,OOQ,  V.wflwW  -b^i  iwy 
exte«rtlttll^^«elto«;e4^,,bif  tte  .proposed  xf^pM^u  ^-^ttjiesjii^tht 
tiqpefjprx)g«^i^  tQjbe  «U6>¥€d»  fw  tW  ppymejcU;  9fct^e§^.|)f^n^S'oC, 
th^4A9MMP«nt  iiiigvQ  ye»D»ji.  ^jad.  the  af^e^^iQAliK  <^9^  1^^  imifff^ 
po§ed  tQ,b^  ivilhottt  limit  ol  tip9j&  for  tb^  pj^jmp^jqf  t^  prj@9«^. 
^um^:,)th{^qi|e^i0O,ri|i9^  by  ih^  Hftvi^wB*  mn^oUi^^^§%M 
^ftei«ai9^:  as  iwolMWg  wy  diia^culty»  .    ' .     -  r , .  ; : ,  .^ 

The  tfiansfer  of  government  stock,  after  the  ong>^tioi^  of  ^. 
«  Actof  Liqoidation,"  would^  of  courae^  be  af€»d«|e4i.wa^iag 
<iw.*fi»»M«»o#i>of  »v^  privil^^jtpL:*  Vm\S9^ 

proprietor,,  ajad  <he  act  might  be  rendered  ^.trQ8|^fltiteiin,9pes^ 
^fHh  if.  Ae  ewtwt  of  the  aotual  trawfers  s^Qyid  justjljj.tiptjjppre- 
l^smiw  ^Atesigmog or. ff^uduteni  dealing '^  ibi^  5f^f otf^tir-.  m& 

The  transfer  of  movable  property  info  icfoigi)' tli^^^A.^f^U^ 
iM j»e(  ^W9)^>  to  ewoh.  eaii^t^t  .as  .to  .bm;<MW|  sp ,  <^?f  tffiaoSftal^ 
pleasure  proposed.  In  general,  the  property  of.  loefioi^t^ja:^ 
manufacturers  Is  connected  by  local  ties,  and  the  period  of  return- 
ing wdvinci«ijng^  activity  and  prosperityj  ii^  v^t  ilm.  Iffiae  frfiich 
either  merchant  or  ^a^tufact^rer  would  chopset  tf>  i;ei|ipv§:ekher 
pfirsADiW  pipperty,  Soiw  adv^ntag^  mig^bj;  bet^tO>t*%"^i^  re- 
spect, by  Ag  l^s  principled  and  less  (^stabli^h^ :  Wtilhj^rjPAPsi- 
^ef-a^^  simplified  in  the  highest  degree  to  which  the  imagination 
can  .cgrjry^it,  vanishes  before  the  consideration  of  the  present  and 
ipcr^slng  Iq^s,  incident  to  non-rresidence,  and  the  frightful  mass 
of  frauds  expense,  loss,  and  prejudice  to  natural  health,  by  meang 
fif  illicit  ti'^4^«  pf  illicit  distillation,  and  of  deleterious  mixtures* 

An  opinion  A^ving  been  expressed,  that  a  claim  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  upou  the  value  of  the  land,  would  press  inconveniently,  and 
that  ajpwfir  ra,l;e.ojF  assessment  wpuid  be  preferable ;  it  is  confidently 
presumed,  that  tJbe  perception  o|f  the  great' prq)ohdferancfe  of 
Wlv5»iit*ge,  in/ayftjr  ,p{  'ftwry^.s^^9|lji(EftQr,  will  conclude  th« 


»  P.  3;^. 
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^The  object!  ki  prosfSJect  km  'of 'itoa  ne^>a!Sd;d^'  iHi^rfewr  to 
be  Iiat»irdx&d  by  measures  tfj  a  shdtt  <>¥  tem^risiilg'j^h»ti<^ 
do  Adt  Appear  to  be  \irithiti  the  reach  of  ifolloinatid^^sy  ittea(h^  Xii  an 
inferior  rate  of  contribution.  The  telief  ahd'^etUftAiflgfeftSeiit  of 
honest tiiiid  bdtk»table  industry  and  exertion;  the^tet)tiiteidh't)f 
illidit  track  ♦  'the  repression,  to*  great  extetit,^  of  ft]^tfailtedr  and 
idjuyiOusidealMg^  and  the  cure  and  prevention  Vd(  die  <^<^  e^il 
of.  |Jopulatibtt;  exceeSine  the  means  of  cfmploy»uibtf^if^^<^ect8 

'  which  appear  \o  be  within  this  national  gfaspfb^fbilfilist^ieh 
are'facile,   and' lire  rkommended  by'the  fbf^blF^'«tfd^ 

yand  honorable^  pririctple.     Evefry  descriptaon  'of  Bit^A   ptfapetty 

'1ft'  the  Uniteid  Kingddm ; '  evftry  ^descHption  of '*^(6s«jM[6laftfe'nt 
fcr  tAef  active  puVpoaes  of,  hunian  life  ;  all  fhe^^^p^^nuf^ifhe 

.  countiry,  in  sfdeiAific  and  skilful  knowledge  inA'lti^mmMttidl 
experience,'  llaletet,  atnd  connexion^*  would  1>e' 'qtttctatri^''' and 
tiestored'hyitht  proposed  measore,  if  adopted  ahd^plled^'lh  sWiffi- 
cient  amplitude.  AH  form^  evidences  of  ttattetal'  pcf^et  "WdUld 
Ijtidkly  h&  surpassed,  Ikhd  a  simple  and  energetier^tat^ie^f^Sdfcfefy, 
^svould  be  as  favorable  to  the  increase  of  virtuous  and  cbrtredteen- 
^hmfnt  and  ta  right' tondnct,  as- the  prto^  ^^t«  of  s^^ty  Is  jre- 
piUsive  and  disctouraging.  :  ;    ,     .. 

'^The  Mjghit^  ^4te  of  conttibtttiOn  tteinders  ^  fhe^rfi^t  Immediate 

*  and  certaihi  the  lb  wet  rate  of  fcotktribaiion  would  leave  fitrition 
¥ncertaii j  and^  in  any  event,  would  .profract  the  day  Wf  rdief  i  Am- 
ilSestioniably,  to  the  prejttdiee  of 'every^iacti^ttod-ededflSMe^^  interest 
^of^tM'fcoinmtt^nity.  •  '•••■  ^  ■•      'r  -'^-^'i   ^'^j^- 

The  ^titife^slittiate  of  the.sun),  to  bear  the' proposed  asseswnent 
of  fift^^n  p^  eent;  isf  9^S4  mUlioiid  \  tia«^,  ^         ^      • 
Atho!l!^t<of  debt  fi^ided  and  unfunded     •    *  •    Bd4(  miUions. 
Amoontolprivaie  pttjpefty'    v     I   .     .    ♦    2^500'  millions*. 

'  /'.  '':'!:  :  ,  /;'.■;:'■■  \-^    "■•gWnBffions.' 

The  firiSt-mentioned  sum  of  834  millions  does  nbt,* Jh  any  'man« 
ner,  admit  pf  being  reduced  so  ds  to  affect  this  estimate  unfavor- 
ably. And  It  18  again  to  be  observed,  that  the  estimate  of  private 
property  proceeds  upon  the  basis,  chiefly  of  tent;' aticf  that  the 
cultivated  lands  in  England,  and  Wales^  are  ta.ken  at  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  of  an  avera|;e  anriuar  rent  bi^  siometHiiig  !less  than 
twenty  shillings  per  acre.  '  

The  rent  of  dwelling  houses  is  taken  at'v^ry  low  rates  of  esti- 

'  EltiDfttti  of  A-Platt,  &ct  pj  1(5.  •  ^ 
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matei  being  for  Great  Britain,  at  an  average  annual  rent  of  six 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sevenpence,  ana  at  twenty  years**  pur- 
chase, or  something  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  for 
the  average  value  of  the  houses.' 

Of  the  estimate  of  3,S34  millions, 

One-Fourth  is  derived  from  the  actual  amount  of  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debt 

One  halft  nearly,  is  founded  upon  tlie  basis  of  rent  of  land  and 
dwelling  houses. ' 

The  remainder  of  the  estimate  is  deduced  from  data  less  de- 
fined, but  the  great  range  of  property  included  in  this  last- 
mentioned  proportion,  namely,  all  the  private  property,  of  every 
description,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  excepting  government  stock, 
lands  in  cultivation,  and  dwelling  houses,  does  not  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  material  error  under  this  head.  The  expectation 
of  a  higher,  and  not  a  lower  result,  might  be  entertained.* 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  value  of  property,  in  respect  of  the 
assessment,  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  preyious 
relief  from  the  burdens  to  be  removed,  and  not  with  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  depression  and  distress. 

'  ColquhouDy  p.  56.  The  number  of  houses,  whereon  this  average  is  cal- 
culated, is  represented  to  have  been  derived  from  authentic  returns  presented 
to  Parliament.    Ibid.  p.  43. 

*  The  estiinatiMi  tUlue  of  agricultural  live  and  dead  stock,  of  every  de- 
scription, upon  the  land,  (p.  5.)  gives  an  average  for  vahie  of  the  stock,  of 
l^ss  than  5/.  per  cultivated  acre,  calculated  on  48,000,000  acres :  10/.  per 
aere  is  presum'  d  to  be  necessary  to  stock  an  English  farm. 

The  estimated  value  of  domestic  property,  namely,  furniture,  jeweBery, 
|»Ute,  and  other  effects,  (p.  5.)  gives  about  lOO/.  for  the  average  valu^  of 
such  property,  in  each  house,  calculated  upon  2,450,000  houses. 


END   OF  NO-  XXXII. 
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